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HISTORY 

OF THE 

DECLINE AND FALL 

OF 

TBDE2 ROMAX EMPIRE. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



Juhan u declared emperor by ihe legions of Gaid-^-Hu march and iuccesi^ 
The death of ConttanUtu-^-iXvil admimgtratum of Jvltan. 

While the Romans languished under the ignominious tyrann^r of eunuchfl 
and bishops, the praises ot Julian were repeated with transport m eveir part 
of the empire, except in the palace of Constantius. The oarbarians of uer- 
manj had felt, and still dreaded, the arms of the youn^ Cesar ; his soldiers 
were the companions of his yictoiy ; the erateful provincials enjoyed the bless- 
ines of his reign j but the favourites, who had opposed his elevation, were 
onended by his virtues ; and they justly considered the friend of the people as 
the enemy of the court. As long as the fame of Julian was douotful, the 
buffoons of the palace, who were skilled in the language of satire, tried the 
efficacy of those arts which they had so often practised with success. They 
easily discovered, that his simplicity was not exempt from affectation : the 
ridiculous epithets of a haiiy savage, of an ape invested with the purple, 
were applied to the dress and person of the philosophic warrior ; and his 
modest aespatches were stigmatized as the vain and elaborate fictions of a 
loquacious Ureek, a speculative soldier, who had studied the art of war amidst 
ihe groves of the Academ}r.(l) The voice of malicious folly was at length 
silenced by the shouts of victoiy ; the conqueror of the Franks and Alemanni 
could no longer be painted as an object of contempt ; and the monarch himself 
was meanly ambitious of stealing from his lieutenant the honourable reward ol 
his labours. In the letters crowned with laurel, which, according to ancient 
custom, were addressed to the provinces, the name of Julian was omitted. 
^ Constantius had made his dispositions in person ; he had signalized his valour 
in the foremost ranks ; his military conduct had secured the victory ; and the 
captive king of the barbarians was presented to him on toe neld of battle/' 
from which be was at that time distant above forty days journey. (2) So 



(I) OmiMB qnl plot poiennt In palatio, adatandl yi e ito w i w Jam doed, leete connilta, proipereqife 
eoBptoca vertebant Inderldleuhim ; talia tlna modo ■trepeniM IomiIm; in odium vtoli earn ▼letorttiMU, 
.Mpella non bomo, ut hufratam Jollanum earpentea appeUaateaqaa loquaeem talpam, at puiporaUBi 
rimlam; et IHterionem Gracum : at fate coofraantla plariina atqua Teniacola princlpl reaDnantat, auiuia 



hee taliaqaa-geatienti, Tirtatei ajua obraare varbte impadentibaB eonabantur, at aagnem InoMBentea et tlmi* 
^ ^ _,.. ^^^ .. irlbua axornant * " "^ 

^ It. p. SO, 57,) b 

OL. II.<— B *Fiirtddltlooalnoiaa,aaaaiidoruaavoIaiiw. { 



dam et umhraUiem, Matague aeeua varbte eompuorlbua exornantam. Ammianua, zvii. 11. 
(S) Ammlaa. zrl. iSL Thb oraior Tbamlailaa (It. p. SO, 57,) bettarad wbatcfar waa eontaiaad in tilt 
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extravagant a fable was incapable, however, of deceiving: the pubh'c creduHtj^ 
or even of satisfying the pride of the emperor himself. Secretly conscious that 
the applause ana favour of the Romans accompanied the rising fortunes of Julian, 
his discontented mind was prepared to receive the subtle poison of those artful 
sycophants, who coloured their mischievous designs with the fairest appearances 
of truth and candour. (3) Instead of depreciating tlie merits of Julian, they 
acknowledged, and even exaggerated, his popular fame, superior talents, and 
important services. But they darkly insinuated, that the virtues of the Cesar 
might instantly be converted into the most dangerous crimes, if the inconstant 
multitude should prefer their inclinations to their duty ; or if the general of a 
victorious army should be temoted from his allegiance by the hopes of revenge, 
and independent greatness. The penooal fears of Coostantius were interpreted 
by his council as a laudable anxiety for the public safety ; while in private, 
and perhaps in his own breast, he disguised, under the less odious appellation 
of fear, the sentiments of hatred and envy, which he had secretly conceived 
for the inimitable virtues of Julian. 
The apparent tranquillity of Gaul, and the imminent danger of the eastern 

Erovinces, offered a specious mnetence for the design which was artfully concerted 
J the Imperial ministers. They resolved to disarm the Cesar; to recall those 
faithful troops who guarded his person and dignity ; and to employ in a distant 
war against the Persian monarch, the hardy veterans who had vanquished, on 
the banks of the Rhine, the fiercest nations of Germany. While Julian used 
the laborious hours of his winter-quarters at Paris in the administration of power, 
which, in his hands, was the exercise of virtue, he was surprised by the hasty 
arrival of a tribune and a notaiy ; with positive orders from the emperor, which 
ihty were directed to execute, and he was commanded not to oppose. Con* 
stantius si^ified his pleasure, that four entire legions, the Celts, and Petulants, 
the Heruli, and the Batavians, should be separated from the standard of Julian, 
under which they had acquired their fame and discipline ; that in each of the 
remaining bands three hundred of the bravest youths should be selected; and 
that this numerous detachment, the strength of the Gallic army, should instantly 
begin their march, and exert their utmost diligence to airive, before the open- 
ing of the campaign, on the frontiers of Persia.(4) The Cesar foresaw, and 
lamented, the consequences of this fatal mandate. Most of the auxiliaries, 
who ei^gaged their voluntarv service, had stipulated, that they should never be 
obliged to pass the Alps. The public faith of Rome, and the personal honour 
of Julian, had been pledged for the observance of this condition. Such an act 
d" treachery and oppression would destrov the confidence, and excite the 
resentment, of the independent warriors of Germany, who considered truth as 
the noblest of their virtues, and freedom as the most valuable of their posses- 
sioas. The legionaries, who enjoyed the title and privileges of Romans, were 
enlisted for the |;eneral defence of the republic ; but those mercenary troops 
beard with cold indifierence the antiquated names of the republic and of Rome. 
Attached either from birth or long habit, to the climate and manners of Gaul, 
they loved and admired Julian ; tney despised, and perhaps hated, the empe- 
ror : they dreaded the laborious march, tne Persian arrows, and the burning 
deserts of Asia. The^ claimed, as their own, the country which they bad 
saved ; and excused their want of spirit, by pleading the sacred and more imme- 
diate duty of protecting their families and friends. The apprehensions of the 

Imperial letten, which wtra ■ddreiMd to the eenaie of Cbrntamtaople. AureBus yictor, who irabllihci 
his Abridcment hi the l«tt vear of CoMUmUtM, aacribea ihe Germao victories to the visrfssi of the eBk> 
peror, and the fortune of the Cesar. Yet the historian, sood afterward, was indexed to the favour or 
esteem of Jaltan for the hoixmr of a hrass statue; and the important offices of coosoJarof the second 
PaoDonta, and prefect of tiie city. Ammian. xzi. 10. 

O) CalHdo DOCCTdl artMtoto, a ccusaie ri asi diriia>Bm iMd Kim titMlls pcr ayhan i, . . .H» vces faemnt ad 
inflammanda, odia probxlB oBanihus poiaiitiores, flee Bfamcrtln. la Actkne eraiktfum la Vet Paneu'i 

(4) The minaie hitarral, which mmy be Inteiimsed, hetween the hfmu odaite and the prima ««r« of 
Aminianus (zx. 1. 4), instead of aUowInf a suflietenl space for a march of three thousand milea, would 
render the orders of Consumtius as extravacam as they were ui^ust. The troops of Gaui could not bav« 
reached Syria till the end of aatanm. The memory of Aaunianos auMt have been inacciiyaia, and hii 
langaafe mcocrocL* 
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'Gauh Were derived from the knowledge of the impeDdiog and inevitable dan- 
ger. As soon as the provinces were exliausted or their military strength, the 
Germans would violate a treaty which had been imposed on their fears ; and 
notwithstanding the abilities and valour of Julian, the general of a nominal 
arm/, to whom the public calamities would be imputed, must find himself, 
aAer a vain resistance, either a prisoner in the camp of the barbarians, or a cri- 
minal in the palace of Constantius. If Julian complied with the orders which 
he had received, be subscribed his own destruction, and that of a people who 
deserved his affection. But a positive refusal was an act of rebellion, and a 
declaratioQ of war. The inexorable jealousy of the emperor, the peremptory, 
and perhaps insidious nature of his commanas, left not any room for a fair apo* 
l^gy* or candid interpretation ; and the dependent station of the Cesar scarcely 
allowed him to pause or to deliberate. Solitude increased the perplexity of 
Julian ; he could no longer apply to the faithful counsels of Sallust, who nad 
been removed from his office by the judicious malice of the eunuchs ; he 
could not even enforce bis representations by the concurrence of the ministers, 
who would have been afraid, or ashamed, to approve the ruin of Gaul. The 
moment had been chosen, when Lupicinus,f 5) the general of the cavaliy, was 
despatched into Britain, to repulse the inroaos of the Scots and Picts : and Flo* 
rentius was occupied at Vienna by the assessment of the tribute. The latter,' 
a crafty and corrupt statesman, declining to assume a responsible part on this 
dangerous occasion, eluded the pressing and repeated invitations of Julian, who 
represented to him, that in every important mea«jre, the presence of the prae- 
fect was indispensable in the council of the prince. In the meanwhile the 
Cesar was oppressed by the rude and important solicitations of the Imperial 
messengers, who presumed to si^est, that if he expected the return of his 
ministers, he would chaige himselrwith the guilt of the delay, and reserve for 
(hem the merit of the execution. Unable to resist, unwilling; to comply^ Julian 
expressed, in the most serious terms, his wish, and even his mtention of^ resign- 
ing the purple, which he could not preserve with honour^ but which he could 
not abdicate with safety. 

Af^r a painful conflict^ Julian was compelled to acknowledge, that obedience 
was the virtue of the most eminent subject, and that the sovereign alone was 
entitled to judge of the public welfare. He issued the necessary orders for 
carrying mto execution the commands of Constantius : a part of the troops 
began tneir march for the Alps; and the detachments from the several garri- 
sons moved toward their respective places of assembly. They advanced with 
difficulty through the tremblii^ and affrighted crowds of provincials ; who 
attempted to excite their pity by silent despair, or loud lamentations; while 
the wives of the soldiers, holding their infants in their arms, accused the 
desertion of their husbands in the mixed language of grief, of tenderness, and 
of indignation. This scene of general distress afflicted the humanity of the 
Cesar ; he granted a sufficient number of post wagons to transport the wives 
and families of the soIdiers,(6) endeavoured to al^viate the hardships which 
ke was constrained to inflict, and increased by (he most laudable arts, his own 
popularity, and the discontent of the exiled troops. The grief of an armed 
Inultitude is soon converted into rage ; their licentious murmurs, which every 
hour were communicated from tent to tent with more boldness and effect, pre- 
pared their minds for the most daring acts of sedition ; and by the connivance 
of their tribunes, a seasonable libel was secretly dispersed, which painted, in 
pively colours, the disgrace of the Cesar, the oppression of the Gallic army, 
^and the feeble vices of the tyrant of Asia. The servants of Constantius were 
astonished and alarmed by the progress of this dangerous spirit They pressed 

(S) Ammltiiitf, xz. 1. Tbe Taloixr of Iiuptcinni, and 
torian, who, in hia affected laaguafe, accuaei the general 

a nide tone, and cxoiting a doabti whether he was more < _ 

and Plctt was ao serloua, that Julian hlmaelf had loaie thoughts of pairing over into tlH Uand. 

{9) He granted thnni the permialon of the eumu davtUaris, or ela^ulariB. These post waa 

often mcntlbaedia the Cede, aid were supposed to cany fifteen handredpoondaweigfaL SoeValeB.a4 
AaiMilaB. XI ^ _ 

B t 
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the Cesar to hasten the departure of the troops; but thej imprudently rejected 
the honest and judicious advice of Julian, who proposed that thej should tiot 
march through Paris, and suggested the dai^^er and temptation of a last 
interview. 

As soon as the approa^ch of the troops was announced, the Cesar went out to 
meet them, and ascended his tribunal which had been erected in a plain before 
the gates of the city. After distinguishing the officers and soldiers, who by 
their rank or merit deserved a peculiar attention, Julian addressed himself in a 
studied oration to the surrounding multitude': he celiebrated their exploits with 
grateful applause ; encouraged them to accept, with alacrity, the honour of 
serving uncfer the eyes of a powerful and liberal monarch ; and admonished 
them, that the commands of Augustus, required an instant and cheerful obe* 
dience. The soldiers, who were appnehensive of offending their general by 
an indecent clamour, or of belying their sentiments by false and venal acclama* 
tions, maintained an obstinate silence ; and after a short pause, were dismissed 
to their quarters. The principal officers were entertained by the Cesar, who 
professed, in the warmest language of friendship, his desire and his inability to 
reward, according to their deserts, the brave companions of his victories. 
They retired from the feast, full of grief and perplexity, and lamented the hard- 
ship of their fate, which tore themTrom their beloved general and their native 
country. The only expedient which could prevent their separation was boldly 
agitated and approved ; the popular resentment was insensioly moulded into a 
regular conspiracy; their just reasons of com{)1aint were heightened by pas* 
sion, and their passions were inflamed by wine : as on the eve ot their 
departure, the troops were indulged in licentious festivity. At the hour of 
midnight, the impetuous multitude, with swords, and bows, and torches, in their 
hands, rushed into the suburbs ; encompassed the palace ;(7) and, careless of 
future dangers, pronounced the fatal ana irrevocable words, jvlian Augustus! 
The prince, whose anxious suspense was interrupted by their disorderly accla- 
mations, secured the doors against their intrusion : and, as long as it was in his 
power, secluded his person and dignity from toe accidents of a nocturnal 
tumult. At the dawn of day, the soldiers, whose zeal was irritated by oppo- 
sition, forcibily entered the palace, seized, with respectful violence, the object 
of their choice, guarded Julian with drawn swords torou&^h the streets of Paris, 
placed him on me tribunal, and with repeated shouts saluted him as their em- 
peror. Prudence, as well as loyalty, inculcated the propriety of resisting their 
treasonable designs; and of preparing for his oppressea virtue, the excuse of 
violence. Addressir^ himself by turns to the multitude and to individuals, he 
i^metimes implored their mercy, and sometimes expressed his indignation: 
conjured them not to sully the fame of their immortal victories ; and ventured 
to promise, that if the^ would immediately return to their allegiance, he 
would undertake to obtain from the emperor, not only a free and gracious par- 
don, but even the revocation of the orders which had excited their resentment. 
But the soldiers, who were conscious of their guilt, chose rather to depend on 
the gratitude of Julian, than on the clemency of the emperor. Their zeal wai 
insensibly turned into impatience, and their impatience into rage. The in- 
flexible Cesar sustained, till the third hour of the day, their prayers, their 
reproaches, and their menaces ; nor did he yield, till he had been repeated^ 

* 

(7) Most probably the palac« of the baths CTkerniarum\ of which a tolid and lofty hall Kill labaitti 
intheruedtla Harpt. The ' buildtngi covered a conslderaMe apace of the modern quarter of the unl ver ■ 
ally ; and ibe gardens, ander the Merovingian kincs, oommonkated with the abbey of St. Germain dea 
Prez. By the li^Juries of lime and the Normans, t^ia ancient palace was reduced, in the twelfth c«utuiy 
to a maze of ralne, whoae dark receans were the scenes of licentious love. 

Explleat aula sinos montemque amplectitar alls; 

MoltipUd latebre scelerum tersura nibotem 

pereuntis scpe pudnrls 

Celatura nefaa, VeneriMiue accommoda fvrtU. 
[These lines are quoted from the Archltrenlus, 1. 1v. c. 8, a poetical work of John de HautevUle, or Han 
vlUe, a monk of 8t Albans, about Uie year 1190. See Warton's History of English Poetry, vol I 
dissert. il.J Yet such tJu\ft9 might be leas pernicious to maukhid than the theological disputes of tht 
Borbonne, which have been since agitated on the same ground. Bunamyj Mem. de l^icademie, torn, vt 
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MSQi^dy that if he wished to live, he must consent to leign. He was exalted 
on a shield in the presence, and amidst the unanimous acclamations of the 
troops ; a rich military collar, which was offered by chance, supplied the want 
of a diadem ;(8) the ceremony was concluded by the promise of a moderate 
donative ;(9) and the new emperor, overwhelmed with real or affected grie^ 
retired into the most secret recesses of his apartment.(^10) 

The grief of Julian could proceed only from his innocence ; but his inno- 
cence must appear extremely doubtful(ll) in the eyes of those who have 
learned to suspect the motives and the professions of princes. His lively and 
active mind was susceptible of the various impressions of hope and fear, of 
cratitude and revenge, of duty and of ambition, of the love of fame and of the 
tear of reproach. But it is impossible for us to calculate the respective weight 
and operation of these sentiments ; or to ascertain the principles of action, 
which mieht escape the observation, while they guided, or rather impelled the 
steps of Julian mmself. The discontent of the troops was produced by the 
malice of his enemies ; their tumult was the natural effect of interest and of 
passion : and if Julian had tried to conceal a deep desicrn under the appear- 
ances of chance, he must have employed the most coiii^ummate artifice without 
necessity, and probably without success. He solemnly declares, in the pre- 
sence of Jupiter, of the Sun, of Mais, of Minerva, and of all the other deities, 
that, till the close of the evening which preceded his elevation, he was utterly 
ignorant of the designs of the soldiers :(12) and it may seem ungenerous to dis- 
trust the honour of a hero, and the truth of a philosopher. Yet tne superstitious 
confidence that Constantius was the enemy, and that he himselt.was the 
favourite, of the gods, might prompt him to desire, to solicit, and even to 
hasten the auspicious moment of his reign, which was predestined to restore 
the ancient religion of mankind. When Julian had received the intelligence of 
the conspiracy ,lie resigned himself to a short slumber ; and afterwara related 
to his friends, that he nad seen the Genius of the empire waiting with some 
impatience at bis door, pressinj^ for admittance, and reproaching his want of 
spirit and ambition.(13) Astonished and perplexed, he addressed his prayers 
to the great Jupiter; who immediately signified, by a clearand manifest omen, 
that he should submit to the will of heaven and of the army. The conduct 
which disclaims the ordinaiy maxims of reason, excites our suspicion and 
eludes our ioquir]^. Whenever the spirit of fanaticism, at once so credulous 
and so crafty, has insinuated itself into a noble mind, it insensibly corrodes the 
vital principles of virtue and veracity. 

To nKxlerate the zeal of his party, to protect the persons of his enemie8,(14) 
to defeat and to despise the secret enterprises which were formed against his 
life and dignity, were the cares which employed the first days of the reign of 
the new emperor. Although he was firmly resolved to maintain the station 
which he had assumed* he was still desirous of saving his country from the 

(8) Even in thlf tmnnltiuMM moment, Julian attended to the forme of anpentltioas ceremony, and 
olwtlnalely refiued the inauapicioua lue of a female*« necklace, or a hone collar, wbich Uie Impatient 
foldien would have employed In the room of a diadem. 

(9) An equal proportion of gold and allver, five piecea of the finmer, one pound of the latter ; the whole 
smounling to about five pounds ten shiUinga of our money. 

(10) For the whole narrative of this revolt, we may appeal to authentic and original material! ; Julian 
himself (ad S. P. a. Athenieneem, p. 883, 983, S84) ; Libaniua (Orat. Parental, c. 44^-48, in Fabriciua 



BiblioU. Qtmc torn. vii. p. 3G»-873) ; Ammianua (u. 4) ; and Zorimua (L iii. p. 151, 153, 153), who, in 
the reign of Julian, appears to follow the more remiecuiblo authority of Eunaniua. With such cuidea. 
we might neglect the abbreviatoi* and ecclesiastical historians. 



(1 1) Eulroplua, a respectable«wliness, uses a doubtful expression, " consensu militum** (z. 15). Gregory 
Vazianzen, whose Ignorance might excuse his fknaticisni, directly charges the apostate with piesumpuon, 
madness, and Impious rebellion, avOaStia airovota, ast0tt€u Oral. iU. p. 67. 

(13) Julian ad 8. P. Q. A then. p. SS4. The dminU Abb« de la Bleterle (vie do Julien, p. 150) is ahnoat 
^lined to raipeet the deooiu proiestatioiw of a pagan. 

(13) Ammian. xx. 5, wiUi the noto of Lindenbroglua on the Genius of the empire. Julian himself, In 
• confidential letter to his friend and physician, Oribasius (Epist. xvii. p. 384), mentions another dream, 
to which, before the event, he gave credit ; of a stately tree thmwn to the cround, of a smtil iriant striking 
adeep root into tbe earth. Even hi his sleep, the mind of the Cesar must have been agitated by the ho|M» 
and fean of his fortune. Zosimus (L UL p. 155) relates a subsequent dream. 

^14) Tbe diAcult situation of Uie prince of a rebellious army to finely described by Tadtut (Iliit 1. 
•O-l^. But Otho had much mare guilt, and much loos abiiltiei, than Julian. 
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calamities of civil war, of declining a contest with the superior forces of Cott 
itantius, and of preserving his own character from the reproach of perfidy and 
ingratitude. Adorned with the ensigns of military and imperial pomp, Julian 
showed himself in the field of Mars to the soldiers, who flowed with ardent 
enthusiasm in the cause of their pupil, their leader, and their friend. He reca- 
pitulated their victories, lamented their sufferings, applauded their resolution, 
animated their hopes, and checked their impetuosity ; nor did he dismiss the 
assembly, till he had obtained a solemn promise from the troops, that if the 
emperor of the East would subscribe an equitable treaty, they would renounce 
any views of conquest, and satisfy themselves with the tranc[uil possession of 
the Gallic provinces. On this foundation he composed, in his own name, and 
in that of the army, a specious and moderate ei>i8tle,(15) which was delivered 
to Pentadius, his master of the offices, and to his chamb«riain Eotherius : two 
ambassadors whom he appointed to receive the answer, and observe the dispo- 
sitions of Constantius. Tnis epistle is inscribed with the modest appellation ot 
Cesar ; but Julian solicits in a peremptory, though respectful manner, the con- 
firmation of the title of Augustus. He acknowledges the irregularity of his own 
election, while he justifies, in some measure, the resentment and violence of the 
troops which had extorted his reluctant consent. He allows the supremacy of 
his brother Constantius ; and engages to send him an annual present of Spanish 
horses, to recruit his anny with a select number of barbanan youths, and Xo 
accept from his choice a Preetorian proefect of approved discretion and fidelity. 
But he reserves for himself the nomination of his other civil and military offi- 
cers, with the troops, the revenue, and the soverei^ty of the provinces beyond 
the Alps. He admonishes the emperor to consult the dictates of justice; to 
distrust the arts of those venal flatterers, who subsist only by the discord oft 
princes; and to embrace the offer of a fair and honourable treaty, equally 
advantageous to the republic, and to the house of Constantine. In this nego- 
tiation Julian claimed no more than he already possessed. The delegated 
authority which he had long exercised over the provinces of Gaul, Spain, and 
Britain, was still obeyed under a name more independent and august. The 
soldiers and the people rejoiced in a revolution which was not stained even 
with the blood of the guilty. Florentius was a fugitive ; Lupicinus a prisoner. 
The persons who were disaffected to the new government were disarmed and 
secured ; and the vacant offices were distributed, according to the recommenda- 
tion of merit, by a prince, who despised the intrigues of the palacei and the 
clamours of the soldiers.(l6) 

[A. D. 360, 361.] The negotiations of peace were accompanied and sup 
ported by the most vigorous preparations for war. The army, which Julian 
neld in readiness for immediate action, was recruited and augmented by the 
disorders of the times. The cruel persecution of the faction of Magnentius had 
filled Gaul with numerous bands of outlaws and robbers. They cheerfully 
accepted the offer of a general pardon from a prince whom they could trust, 
submitted to the restraints of military discipline, and retained only their impla- 
cable hatred to the person and government of Constantius.(l7) As soon as the 
season of the year permitted Julian to take the field, he appeared at the head 
of his legions ; threw a bridge over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Cleves ; 
and prepared to chastise the perfidy of the Attuarii, a tribe of Franks, who 
presumed that th^ might ravage, with impunity, the frontiers of a divided 
empire. The dimcultv, as well as gloiy, of this enterprise, consisted in a 
laborious march ; and Julian had conquered, as soon as he could penetrate into 
a countiy, which former princes had considered as inaccessible. After he had 

(15) To thii ostensible epbUe be added, nyi Ammtatwi. priTate Iett«n, ob}ttrgatorlaa et mohlaoeti whldi 
dw htotorian had not seen, and would not have published. Perhaps they never existed. 

(16) See the (int transactions of his ralfrKin Julian ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. S8S, 986. Ammianos, is. 
1 8. Liban. OraL Parent e. 49, 90, p. 97}-473b 

(17) Liban. OraL Parent e. SO, p. 979, 978. A strange disorder, sinoe It continaed above seven jreara. 
In the factions of the Greek rvpoblics, the exiles amounted to 90,000 persons ; and Isocrates aswires Philip, 
that It would be easier to raise so anny flroai the vagabondi than fttwi the elttea. See Hume's Essava 
lorn. i. p. 436,427. 
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given peace to the barbariaos» the emperor carefullj^ visited the fortifications 
along the Rhine from Cleves to Basil ; surveyed, with peculiar attention, the 
territories which he had recovered from the hands of the Alemanni ; passed 
through Besan9Qn,(18^ which had severely suffered from their fury, ana fixed 
hb bttid-quarters at Vienna for the ensuing winter. The barrier of Gaul was 
miproved and strengthened with additional fortifications ; and Julian entertained 
some hopes, that the Germans, whom he had so often vanquished, might in hia 
absence, be restrained, by the terror of his name. Vadomair(19) was the only 

grince of the Alemanni, whom he esteemed or feared ; and while the subtle 
arbarian affected to observe the faith of treaties, the progress of his arms 
threatened the state with an unseasonable and dangerous war. The policy of 
Julian condescended to surprise the prince of the Alemanni by his own arts ; 
and Vadomair, who, in the character of a friend, had incautiously accepted an in- 
vitation from the Roman governors, was seized in the midst of the entertainmenty 
and sent away prisoner into the heart of Spain. Before the barbarians were re- 
covered from their amaxemeot, the emperor appeared in arms on the buAx of the 
Rhine, and, once more crossing the river, renewed the deep impressions of terror 
and respect which had been already made by four preceding expeditions.(20) 
[A, D. 361.] The ambassadors of Julian had been instructed to execute* 
with the utmost diligence, their important commission. But, in their passage 
through Italy and lUyricum, they were detained by the tedious and affected 
delays of tlie provincial governors ; they were conducted by slow joumeya 
from Constantinople to Cesarea in Cappadocia ; and when at length tnev were 
admitted to the presence of Constantius, they found that he had already con- 
ceived, from the despatches of his own officers, the most unfavourable opinion 
of the conduct of Julian, and of the Gallic army. The letters were heard with 
impatience ; the trembling messeiigers were dismissed with indignation and 
contempt; and the looks, the gestures, the furious language of the monarchy 
expressed the disorder of his soul. The domestic connexion, which might have 
reconciled the brother and the husband of Helena, was recently dissolved by 
the death of that princess, whose pregnancy had been several times fruitless, 
and was at last fatal to herself. (21) The empress Eusebia had preserved to 
the last moment of her life the warm, and even jealous, affection which she 
had conce/ved for Julian; and her mild influence m^ht have moderated the 
resentment of a prince, who, since her death, was abandoned to his own pas8tons« 
and to the arts of his eunuchs. But the terror of a foreign invasion obliged him 
to suspend the punishment of a private enemy ; he continued his march toward 
the confines of Persia, and thoiu^ht it sufficient to signify the conditions which 
might entitle Julian and his guilty followers to the clemency of their offended 
sovereign. He reouired that the presumptuous Cesar should expressly renounce 
the appellation and rank of Au^u^tus, which he had accepted trom the rebels ; 
that be should descend to his tormer station of a limited and dependent minis- 
ter; that he should vest the powers of the state and army in the nands of those 
officers who were appointed by the Imperial court ; and that he should trust 
his safety to the assurances of pardon, which were announced by Epictetus, a 
Gallic bishop, and one of the Arian favourites of Constantius. Sleveral months 
were ineffectually consumed in a treaty which was negotiated at the 'distance 
of three thousand miles between Paris and Antioch ; and as soon as Julian per- 

(18) JttnM(Efiiflt.xzxviU.p.414)KWMaahortdncri|itionofyMoiitio,orBeMD90B: t rooky peniMote 
•Imott emeireled bv the river Doox; onee a magniflceat citjr, iUed with templee, Sec now leaooed to s 
■oiall town, emerging, however, ftom its rulna. 

(19) Vadomair eniered into the Roman terviee, and waa promoted from a Barlmrlan Ungdoai to tht 
miliiary rank of duke of Phmnleia. He still retained tlie aame artful eharaetar (AaualaB. uL 4) ; but 
mider Uie reign of Vnlene, be lignalized bis vak>ur in the Armeaian war (zziz. 1). 

(20; Ammian. zx. 10. xxl. 3, 4. Zosimus, 1. iii. p. 155. 

(SI) Her remalne were lent to Rome, and interred near thoee of her etater Gonetantina, in the iuburb 
of the yUi Jfomentana. Ammian. zxi. L Libanlus has eompoeed a rery weak apology to JusUiy Ma * 
hero from a very absurd charge, of poiioning hii wife, and rewarding her pbjsiclan with hhi mother^ 
lewela (Sen the seventh of seventeen new orailons, published at Venice, 1754, from a 110. in Bu Mark*a 
library, p. 117—187.) Elpidius, the Prwtorian pnofect of the Rast, to whose evidence the accuser of Julian 
appeals, is lurralgned by Libanina as «fummau and ungrateAil ; yet die religiea of Biplditti Is pralied bv 
laiou (ton. U p. S49), and hie bumauty by Anuniaaius (ixl. 4). 
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CetTed that bis moderate and respectful behaviour served only to irritate ffa« 
pride of an implacable adversary, he boldly resolved to commit his life and 
fortune to the chance of a civil war. He ^ave a public and military audience 
to the queestor Leonas ; the haughty epistle of Constantius was read to the 
attentive multitude ; and Julian protested, with the most flatterinc^ deference, 
that he was ready to resi^ the title of Augustus, if he could obtain the consent 
of those whom be acknowledged as the authors of his elevation. The faint 
proptosal was impetuously silenced; and the acclamations of ** Julian Augustus* 
continue to reign, by the authority of the army, of the people, of the repblic. 
which you have saved," thundered at once m)m eveiy jpart of the field, and 
terrified the pale ambassador of Constantius. A part ot the letter was after- 
ward read, in which the emperor arraigned the ingratitude of Julian, whom he 
had invested with the honours of the purple ; whom he had educated with so 
much care and tenderness ; whom he had preserved in his infancy, when he was 
left an helpless orphan ; '* an orphan I" interrupted Julian, woo justified his 
cause by indulging his passions : " Does the assassin of my fsjnWj reproach me 
that I was left an orphan ? He urges me to revenge tnose injuries which I 
have long studied to forget." The assembly was dismissed ; and Lemmas, who, • 
with some difficulty had been protected from the popular fuiy, was sent back 
to his master, with an epistle in which Julian expressed, in a strain of the most 
vehement eloquence, the sentiments of contempt, of hatred, and of resentment, 
which had been suppressed and imbittered by the dissimulation of twenty 
years. After this message, which might be considered as a signal of irrecon- 
cilable war, Julian, who, some weeks before, had celebrated the Christian 
festival of the £piphany,(22) made a public declaration that he committed the 
care of his safety to the immortal oods ; and thus publicly renounced the rell* 
gion, as well as the friendship, of Constantius. (23) 

. The situation of Julian required a vigorous and immediate resolution. He 
had discovered, from intercepted letters, that his adversaiy, sacrificing the 
interest of the state to that of the monarch, had again excited the barbarians to 
invade the provinces of the West. The position of two mae^azines, one of them 
collected on the banks of the lake of Constance, the other formed at the foot of 
the Cottian Alps, seemed to indicate the march of two armies ; and the size of 
those magazines, each of which consisted of six hundred thousand quarters of 
wheat, or rather fiour,(24) was a threatening evidence of the strength and 
numbers of the enemy, who prepared to surround him. But the Imperiat 
legions were still in their distant quarters of Asia ; the Danube was teebly 
guarded : and if Julian could occupy, by a sudden incursion, the important 
provinces of lllyricum, he might expect that a people of soldiers would resort 
to his standard, and that the rich mmes of eola and silver would contribute to 
the expenses of the civil war. He proposed diis bold enterprise to the assem- 
bly of the soldiers ; inspired them with a just confidence in their general, and 
in themselves ; and exhorted them to maintain their reputation, of bein^ terrible 
to the enemy, moderate to their fellow-citizens, and obedient to their officers. 
His spirited discourse was received with the loudest acclamations, and the same 
troops which had taken up arms against Constantius, when he summoned 
them to leave Gauly now declared with alacrity, that they would follow Julian 

(32) Feriaram die quem ceiebrantea mense Januario, ChriBtlani Eptvktmia dleUtant, progrearas la 
•Oram eceleaiami loleinniicr numine orato disoenit. Ammiaii. zzi. S. SSonaraa ofaaenpea. Uiat it was on 
Chiistmaa^ay. and Ma aiaertioii ia not inconiiatent ; aince tiie cburchea of Egypt, Aala, and perhapa Gaul^ 
celebrated on tbe same day (the aizth of January) the nativity and the bapttnn of their Saviour. The 
Romana, m Ignorant aa their brethren of the real date of his birth, fixed the aolenui festival to the SSth of 
Pecerober, the Brumalia^ or winter aolstice, when the pagans annually celebrated the bfarth of the sun. 
Bee Bingham's Antiquities of tiie Cliristian Church, 1. xx. c. 4, and Beausobre Hiat Critique du Manl* 
cheisme, torn. ii. p. 690—700. 

(93; The public and secret negotiations between Conatantlus and Julian, muat be extracted with «ome 
caution, from Julian himself (Orat. ad B. P. Q. AUien. p. 286). Libaniua (Orat Parent c. 51, p. S76>,' 
Anunlaniis (xx. 9.), Zosimus (1. ilL p. IM), and even Zonaras (torn. 11. L ziil. p. 90, SI, 99), who, on thta 
occasion, appears to have possessed and used some valuable materiala. 

(94) Three hundred myriads, or three millions of medimm', a corn-measure famihar to the Atheniina. 
and which contained six Roman madtt. Julian explains, like a soldier and a statesman, tlie danger of hit 
■iuiation, and the necessity and advantages of aa offemilve war (ad. B. P. Adien. p. 996, 387}. • 
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" o the faiibest extTemities of Europe or Asia. The oatb of fidelity was admin* 
4Stered,and the soldiers, clashins; tneir shields, and pointing their drawn swords 
to their throats, devoted themseiTes, with horrid imprecattons, to the service of 
a leader whom they celebrated as the deliverer of Gaul, and the conqueror of 
the Germans. (25) This solemn enga^ment, which seemed to be dictated by 
affection, rather than hv duty, was singly opposed by Nebridius, who had 
been admitted to the office of Preetorian prsefect. That faithful minister, alone 
and unassisted, asserted the rights of Constantius in the midst of an armed and 
angiy multitude, to whose fuij he had almost fallen an honourable, but useless, 
sacrifice. AAer losing one ofhis hands by the stroke of a sword, he embraced 
the knees of the prince whom he had offended. Julian covered the prsefect 
with his Imperial mantle, and protecting him from the zeal of his followers, 
ilismissed him to his own house, with less respect than perhaps was due to the 
vurtue of an enem3r.(26) The high office of Nebridius was bestowed on Sal- 
lust ; and the provinces of Gaul, which were now delivered from the intolera- 
ble oppression of taxes, enjoyed the mild and equitable administration of the 
friena of Julian, who was permitted to practise those virtues which he had 
instilled into the mind of his pupil.(27^ 

. The hopes of Julian depended much less on the number of his troops, than 
on the celerity of his motions. In the execution of a darii^ enterprise, he 
availed himself of every precaution, as far as prudence could suggest ; and 
where prudence could no longer accompany his steps, he trusted the event to 
valour and to fortune. In the neighbourhood of Basil he assembled and 
divided his army. (28) One body, which consisted of ten thousand men, was 
directed, under the command ofNevitta, general of the cavaliy, to advance 
through the midland parts of Rhstia and-Noricum. A similar division of 
troops, under the orders of Jovius and Jovinus, prepared to follow the oblique 
course of the highways, through the Alps and the northern confines of Italy. 
The instructions to the generals were conceived with energy and precision ; 
to hasten their march in close and compact columns, which, according to the 
disposition of the ground, might readily be changed into any order of battle ; 
to secure themselves against tne surprises of the night by strong posts and vigi- 
lant guards; to prevent resistance by their unexpected arrival : to elude exami- 
nation by their sudden departure ; to spread the opinion of tneir strength, and 
the terror of his name ; and to join their sovereign under the walls of Sirmium. 
For himself, Julian had reserved a more difficult and extraordinary part. He 
selected three thousand brave and active volunteers, resolved, like their leader, 
to cast behind them eveiy hope of a retreat : at the head of this faithful band, 
he fearlessly plunged into the recesses of the Marcian or black forest, which 
conceals the sources of the Danube ;(29) and, for many days, the fate of Julian 
was unknown to the world. The secrecy of his march, his diligence and 
vigour, surmounted eveiy obstacle ; he forced his way over mountains and 
morasses, occupied the bridges, or swam the rivers, pursued his direct 
cour8e,(30) without reflectii^ whether he traversed the territory of the Romans 

(35) See his oration, and ttiebebavloiir of tbetroopg, In AmmlMLZTl.JL 

(96) He sternly refused his hand to the suppliant pnefcct, whom he sent Into Toscany (Ammianos, zxt 
5). Libariiiis, with savage fUry, Insulta Nebridius, applauds the soldiers, and almost censures the humanity 
of Julian (Orat Parent c 53. p. 878). 

(37) Ammian. xxi. 8. In this promotion, Julian obeyed the law which he publicly impoeed on himsdC 



Neaue civiiis quisquam Judex nee milltaris rector, alio quodam {meter merita suffragante, ad potiorum 
▼eiitat gradum (Ammian. xx. 5). Absence did not weaken his regard for Sallunt, with whose name (A. D. 
963) he honoured the consulalup. 

(S8) Ammlanus (xxi. 8) ascribes the same pimctiGa, and tha same raoUye, to Alexander the Oreat, and 
other skilful generals. 

(39) This wood was a part of the great Hereynian forest, which, in the time of Cesar, stretched away 
from the country of the Baurad (BanI) into the boundless regtons of the North. Bee CluYer. Garmanla 
Antiqua. 1. iii. c 47. 

(30) Compare Libanius, Orat Parent, c. 53. p. 378, S79, with Gregory Nadanxen, Orat iii. p. 68. Eyen 
the saint admires the speed and secrecy of this march. A modem divine might apply to Uw progresof 
iulinn, the lines which were originally designed for another apostate. 

— Bo eageily the fiend, 

0*er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or fhet, pnraues his way, 

And awims^ or sinka, or wades, or creeps, or fliCL *', 



g 
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or of tbe barbarians, and at length emeii^ between Ratisbon and Viennay at 
the place where he designed to embark his troops on the Danube, fiy a well- 
concerted stratagem, he seized a fleet of light brigantines,(31^ as it lay at 
anchor; secured a supply of coarse proyisions sufficient to satisfy tne indelicate* 
but voracious appetite oif a Gallic army: and boldly committed himself to the 
stream of the Danube. The labours of nb mariners, who plied their oars with 
incessant diligence, and the steady continuance of a fayourable wind, carried 
his fleet above seven hundred miles in eleven days ;(3S) and he had already 
disembarked his troops at Bononia,*only nineteen miles from Sirmiuro, before 
his enemies could receive any certain intelligence that he had left the banks of 
the Rhine. In the course of this long and rapid navigation, the'mind of Julian 
was fixed on the object of his entenprise : and though he accepted the deputa« 
tion of some cities, which hastened to claim the merit of an early submission, 
he passed before the hostile stations, which were placed along the river, with- 
out indulging the temptation of signalizing an useless and ill-timed valour. 
The banks of the Danube were crowded on either side with spectators, who 
|[azed on the military pomp, anticipated the importance of the event, and di& 
jused through the adjacent country the fame ol a young hero, who advanced 
with more than mortaf speed at the head of the innumerable forces of the West. 
Lucilian, who, with the rank of general of the cavalry, commanded the military 
powers of Illyricum, was alarmed and perplexed by the doubtful reports, 
which he could neither reject nor believe. He had taken some slow and iire- 
fiolute measures for the purpose of collecting his troops ; when he was surprised 
fcnr Dagalaipbus, an active officer, whom Julian, as soon as he landed at 
0ononia, had pushed forward with some light infantry. The captive gene- 
ral, uncertain of his life or death, was hastily thrown upon a horse, and con- 
ducted to the presence of Julian; who kindly raised him from the ground, and 
dispelled the terror and amazement which seemed to stupify his faculties, fiut 
Lucilian had no sooner recovered his spirits, than he betrayed his want of dis- 
cretion, by presuming to admonish his conqueror, that he bad rashly ventured, 
with a handful of men, to expose his person in the midst of his enemies. ** Re- 
serve for your master Constantius these timid remonstrances," replied JuliaOL 
with a smile of contempt : ^ when I gave you iny purple to kiss, I receiv^ 
you not as a counsellor, but as a suppliant." Conscious that success alone 
could justify his attempt, and that boldness only could command success, he 
instantly advanced, at the head of three thousand soldiers, to attack the strongest 
and most populous city of the Illyrian provinces. As he entered the lonff 
suburb of oirmiuin, he was receivea by tbe joyful acclamations of the army and 
people ; who, crowned with flowers, and holding lighted tapers iiftheir hands, 
conducted their acknowledged sovereign to his Imperial residence. Two days 
were devoted to tbe public joy, whicn was celebrated by the games of the 
Circus ; but, early on the morning of the third day, Julian marched to occupy 
the narrow pass of Succi, in the defiles of Mount Hiemus ; which, almost in the 
midway between Sirmium and Constantinople, separates tbe provinces of 
Thrace and Dacia, by an abrupt descent toward the former, and a gentle 
declivity on the side of the latter.(33) The defence of this important post 
was intrusted to tbe brave Nevitta ; who, as well as the generals of the Italian 
division, successfully executed the plan of tbe march and junction^ which their 
master had so ably conceived. (34) 

(31) In that int«rFal the JfolUia placet two or three fleets, the Laarlaeeneia (at Lanrlacam, or Loreh,) 
tbe Arlapeoeiai the &fa(ineiiaie; and ineatioai flvo legk»oa,or cohort!, of Libumadi, who ihould be a eort 
of marines. Sect IvUi. edit Labb. 

(39) ZoslmuB alone (I. Ifi. p. US,) has speelfled this Inlerestlna dreamstance. MamertlnaB (in Panegyr^ 
Vet. xl. 6, 7, 8), who aeeompanled Julian, as count of the sacred largesses, describes tliis voyage in a florid 
•nd picturesque manner, challenges Triptolemus and tlie Argonauts of Greece, &«. 

(33) The description of Ammianns, which might be aupaorted hy collateral evidence, ascertains th« 
piedM situailon of tlw Anguttim Suecomm^ or passes of Suee*. M. d* Anville, from the trifling reseinblanef 
of names, has placed them between Bardica and Nalssus. For myown justiflcation, I am obliged to men- 
Clon the onU/ error which I have discovered in the maps or writings of that admirable geographer. 

(34} Whatever circttmstanoei we may borrow eliewUere> Agimianqs (xil. 8, 0, 10,) stiU mppUei tba 
feiiei of Um oairative. 
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The bomage which Julian obtained, firom the feare or the inclination of th« 
people, extended far beyond the immediate effect of his arm8.(35) The prs- 
lectures of Italy and Uiyricum were administered by Taurus and Florentius, 
who united that important office with the vain honours of the consulship ; and 
as those magistrates had retired with precipitation to the court of Asia, Julian* 
who could not always restrain the levity of his temper, stigmatized their fligbl 
by adding, in all the acts of the year, the epithet o{ fugitive to the names of 
the two consuls. The provinces which had been deserted by their first ma|is« 
tntes acknowledged the authority of an emperor, who, conciliating the qualities 
of a soldier with those of a philosopher, was equally admired in the camps of 
the Danube, and in the cities of Greece. From his palace, or, more properly. 
ih>m his head-quarters of Sirraium and Naissus, he aistributed to the principal 
cities of the empire a laboured apology for bis own conduct ; published the 
secret despatches of Constantius; and solicited the judgment of mankind 
between two competitorgi, the one of whom had expelled, and the other had 
invited, the barbarians. (36) Julian, whose mind was deeply wounded by the 
reproach of ingratitude, aspired to maintain, by argument, as well as by anns^ 
the superior merits of his cause ; and to excel, not only in the arts of war, but 
in those of composition. His epistle to the senate and people of AthenM37) 
seems to have been dictated by an elegant enthusiasm ; which prompted nim 
to submit his actions and his motives to the degenerate Athenians of his own 
times, with the same humble deference, as if he had been pleading, in the davs 
of Aristides, before the tribunal of the Areopagus. His application to toe 
senate of Rome, which was still permitted to bestow the titles of Imperial 
power, was agreeable to the forms of the expiring republic. An assembly was 
summoned by Tertullus, pnefect of the citj, the epistle of Julian was read ; 
and as he appeared to be master of Italy, his claims were admitted without a 
dissenting voice. His oblique censure of the innovations of Constantine, and 
his passionate invective against the vices of Constantius, were heard with less 
satisfaction : and the senate, as if Julian had been present, unanimously ex« 
claimed, '* Respect, we beseech you, the author of your own fortune.'*(38) An 
artful expression, which, according to the chance of war, might be dinerentlr 
explained: as a manly reproof of the ingratitude of the usurper, or as a fiat- 
tennfi^ confession, that a single act of such benefit to the state, ought to atone 
for ail the failings of Constantius. 

The intelligence of the march and rapid progress of Julian was speedily 
transmitted to his rival, who by the retreat of Sapor had obtained some respite 
from the Persian war. Disguising the anguish ol his soul under the semblance 
of contempt, Constantius professed his intention of returning into Europe, and 
of giving chase to Julian ; for he never spoke of this military expedition in any 
other light than that of a bunting part^.(39) In the camp oTHierapolis, m 
Syria, he communicated this design to his army ; slightly mentioned the guilt 
and rashness of the Cesar ; and ventured to assure them, th^t if the mutineers 
of Gaul presumed to meet them in the field, they would be unable to sustain the 
fire of their eyes and the irresistible weight of their shout of onset. The 
speech of the emperor was received with military applause, and TbeodotuSy 
the president of the council of Hierapolis, requested, with tears of adulation, 

(85) Ammlan. zzL 8, 10. LibanluSjOrat Parent. e. 54, p. 979, 980. Zorimiv, 1. ttl. ]>. 156, 157. 

(36) .fuUaxi (ad 8. P. O. Athen. p. 386,) potitively aMens, tbat b« intercepted the letters of Coovtantloi 
to ttie bartiarlans ; aod LibanJui at poiitlyely afllrmg, that taa read them on hie march to the troops and the 
clilea. Yet Anunlanoi Ocxi. 4,) expreaMa taioaelf with cool and candid hesitation, si /mm tolnu admit* 
tonda est fides. He specifies, however, an intercepted letter from Vadomair to Constandui, whieh mum 
poses an intimate eorrespondanoe between them ; »Onar tons dlseiplinam non babet.** 

(37) Zosimus mentions his epistles to the Athenians, the Corinthians, and the Lacedvmoalans. Th« 
■ibstance was probably the same, tiiouch the addreas was properly varied. The epIsUe to the Adieni«ni 
is still extant (p. 968— »7), and has aflbrded mneh valuablo bflyrmatioD. It deaerves the praise of Um 
AbbA de la Bleterie, (PreT a I'Histolre de Jovien, p. 94, 95,) aod la one of the beat manifestoa id be Ibane 
In any lan«aan. 

(38) ^uctorl tee rtvarentiam ngitmau. Ammlan. xxi. 10. It is amoahw enoogh to ohaarra the eeerel 
eonflicts of the.aenate between flattery and fear. Bee Tadc Hlat 1. 85^ 

cast) Tanqusun venaticlam pivdam caparet; hoe anim ad leotandum i 
ikahau Animi«D.Ht.7 
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that hu city might be adorned with the head of the yanquished rebel (40) A 
chosen detachment was despatched awaj in post-wagons, to secure, if it wera 
yet possible, the pass of Succi ; the recruits, the horses, the arms, and the 
magazines which bad, been prepared against Sapor, were appropriated to the 
service of the civil war ; ana the domestic victories of Constantius inspired his 
partizans with the most sanguine assurances of success. The notary Gaudentiua 
(lad occupied in bis name the provinces of Africa ; the subsistence of Rome 
was intercepted : and the distress of Julian was increased, by an unexpected 
event, which might have been productive of fatal consequences. Julian had 
received the submission of two legions and a cohort of archers, who were 
stationed at Sirmium ; but he suspected, with reason, the fidelity of those troops 
which bad been distinguished by the emperor; and it was thought expedient, 
under the pretence of the exposed state of the Gallic frontier, to dismiss them 
from the most important scene of action. They advanced with reluctance as 
far as the confines of Italy ; but as they dreaded the length of the way, and the 
savage fierceness of the Uermans, they resolved, by the instigation of one of their 
tribunes, to halt at Aquileia, and to erect the banners of Constantius on the walb 
of that impregnable city. The vigilance of Julian perceived at once the 
extent of the mischief, and the necessity of applying an immediate remedy. 
By his order, Jovinus led back a part of the army into Italy ; and the siege of 
Aquileia was formed with diligence, and prosecuted witn vigour. But the 
legionaries who seem to have rejected the yoke of discipline, conducted the 
defence of the place with skill and perseverance ; invited the rest of Italy to 
imitate the example of their coura^ and loyalty; and threatened the retreat of 
Julian, if he should be forced to yield to the superior numbers of the armies of 
the £ast(4l) 

But the humanity of Julian was preserved from the cruel alternative, which 
he pathetically laments, of destroying, or of being himself destroyed : and the 
seasonable death of Constantius delivered the Roman empire from the calamities 
of civil war. The approach of winter could not detain the monarch at Antioch ; 
and his favourites durst not oppose his impatient desire of revenge. A slight, 
fever, which was perhaps occasioned by the agitation of his spirits, was 
increased by the fatigues of the journey ; and Constantius was obliged to halt 
at the little town of Mopsucrene, twelve miles beyond Tarsus, where he 
expired, after a short illness, in the forty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty- 
fourth of bis reign.(42) His genuine character, which was composed of pride 
and weakness, of superstition and cruelty, has been fully displayed in the pre- 
ceding narrative of civil and ecclesiastical events. The long abuse of power 
rendered him a considerable object in the eyes of his contemporaries ; out as 
personal merit can alone deserve the notice of posterity, the last of the sons of 
Constantine may be dismissed from the world with the remark, that he inherited 
the defects, witnout the abilities, of his father. Before Constantius expired, he 
is said to have named Julian for his successor ; nor does it seem improbable 
that his anxious concern for the fate of a young and tender wife, whom he leffc 
with child, may have prevailed, in his last moments, over the harsher passions 
of hatred and revenge. Eusebius, and his guilty associates, made a faint attempt 
to prolong the reign of the eunuchs, by tne election of another emperor : but 
their intngues were rejected with disdain by an army which now abnorred the 
thought of civil discord ; and two officers of rank were instantly despatched, to 

nSee Uie speech and prepantloM in Ammlanus, xzL 13. The vile TheodoCui afterward implored ' 
talned hit pardon fWim tiie merciful conqueror, who rignUed hta wteh of diminishing his enemies, 
■ad increasing Uie number of his (Hends (zzi. 14.) 

(41) Ammlan. xzi. 7. 11, IS. He seems to describe with superfluons labour^ the operations of the siege 
of Aquileia, which, on this occasion, maintained its iinpregnable l^me. Gregory Nadansen (Orat. ill. p. 
68L) ascribes this •ecidental revolt to the wisdom of Ocmsiantius, whose assured victory he annoanoei 
with some appearance of truth. Consiantioquem credebat procul dublo fore vietorem: nemoenimomnioio 
tunc ab hac constanti sententla dlacrepebat. Ammian. zsl. 7. 

(42) His death and character are faithfully delineated by Ammianus (xzi. 14, 15, 16), and we are an 
0oriaed to deeplsa and detest the foolish calumny of Gregory (Orat iU. p. 66), who accuses Juhan of con 
tnving the death of his benefactor. The private repentance of the emperor, that he had spared and pro 
matttfJuUan (p. 69, and Orat. zxi. p. 389}, is not Improbable In Itself, nor Incompatible wiUi the pttUk 
vtrhal twfamwit, whkh prudential conaUieratioiH might dictate In the last monMnta of tda lllb.* 
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ibtture Juliaiii that every sword in the empire would be drawn for his sernce. 
The milttaiy designs of that prince, who had formed three different attacks 
. against Thrace, were prevented by this fortunate ^vent. Without shedding 
. the blood of his fellow-citizens, he escaped the dangers of a doubtful conflict* 
and acauired the advantages of a complete victory. Impatient to visit the 
place ot his births and the new capital ot the empire, he advanced from Naissas 
through the mountains of Hiemusj and the cities of Thrace* When he reached 
Heraclea, at the distance of sixtjr miles, all Constantinople was poured forth to 
■ receive him ; and he made his triumphal entry, amidst tne dutiful acclamations 
. of the soldiers, the people, and the senate. An innumerable multitude pressed 
around him with eager respect ; and were perhaps disappointed when tber 
beheld the small stature and simple garb, of a hero, wh(»e unexperienced youth 
had vanquished the barbarians of Germany, and who had now traversed, in a 
. successful career, the whole continent of £uropef from the shores of the Atlantic 
to those of the Bosphorus.(43) A few days afterward, when the remains of 
the deceased emperor were landed in tne harbour, the subjects of Julian 
applauded the real or affected humanity of their sovereign. On foot, without 
his diadem, and clothed in a mourning habit, he accompanied the funeral as far 
as the church of the Holy Apcetles, where the body was deposited ; and il 
these marks of respect may be interpreted as a selfish tribute to the birth and 
dignity of his imperial kinsman, the tears of Julian professed to the world, that 
he had forgotten the injuries, and remembered only the obligations, which he 
had received from Constantius.(44) As soon as the legions of Aquileia were 
assured of the death of the emoeror, they opened the gates of the city, and by 
the Svacrifice of their guilty leaaers, obtained an easy pardon from the prudence 
or lenity of Julian J who, in the thirty-second year of his age, acquired the 
undispi^ted possession of the Roman empire. (45 ) 

Philosophy had instructed Julian to compare the advantages of action and 
.retirement ; but the elevation of his birth, and the accidents 6f his life, never 
allowed him the freedom of choice. He might perhaps sincerely have pre- 
ferred the groves of the academy, and the society of Athens; but he wai 
constrained, at first by the will, and afterward by the injustice, of Constantius, 
to expose his person and fame to the dangera of Imperial greatness ; and to 
make himself accountable to the world, and to poetenty, for the happiness of 
mi]lious.(46^ Julian recollected with terror the observations of his master 
Plato,(47) that the government of our flocks and herds is always committed to 
, beings of^ a superior species ; and that the conduct of nations requires and 
deserves the celestial powera of the eods or of the genii. From this principle 
he justly concluded, that the man wno presumes to reiffn, should aspire to the 
pertections of the divine nature : that he should purify nis soul from tier mortal 
and terrestrial part ; that he should extimiish his appetites, enlighten his under- 
standing, regulate his passions, and subdue the wild beast, which, according to 
the lively metaphor of Aristotle,(48) seldom fails to ascend the throne of a 
despot. The throne of Julian, which the death of Constantius fixed on an 

(43) In deflcriblQK ttie tr'mmph of Jallan, Ammianus (xxll. 1, %) ■aamM the lofty tone of an orator or 
poet ; while Libanfue (Orat. Parent c 56, p. 381,) linka to the grave limpllcity of an historian. 

(44) The funeral of Coneuuitiiis la deaenbed 1^ Ammianua (zzi. 16). Orefory Nazianzen (OraL !▼. ik 
119,) Hamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet xi. 37.) Libaniua (Orat. PaienL c ivL d. K3), and PhUoatoraiiu (L 
vi. c. 6, with Godefroy'B Dunertationa, p. 365). Tbeee writera. and Uieir foUowera, Pagana, CaUiolka, 
Arians, beheld with very different eyet, both the dead and the living emperor. 

(45) The day and year of Uie Urth of Julian am not perfoeUy aaeertatned. The day la probablv the 
•izth of November, and the year must be either 331 or 399. TiUemont, HlaL dea Bmpneora, torn. iv. p. 
693. Ducang e, Fam. Ayzantln. p. 50. I have preferred the eaiUer date. 

(46) Julian himeelf (p.,3S3-W7,) has expreeeed these philosophical ideaa, wiUi moch eloqnence, and 
•ome affectation, in a very elaborate epistle to Themistlua. The MM do la Bleurle (loM. IL p. 14^* 
193), who has given an elegant tranalMion, la IndiBed to beUeve, that It was the celebrated ThemisUua, 
whose orations are sUIl extant. 

(47) Julian ad Themlst. p. SS8. Petavlos (not. p. OS,) observes, that this paange la taken fltm th« 
fijurth book de Legibus ; but either Julian quoted from memory, or his BISS. were diflbrent ftom oat& 
Xenophon opens the Cyropedia with a similar refleetion. 

(48) O^cayftxirffoviccXcvidvapxuv.ivoTidcinicw Ahmov. Aristot ap^ Julian, p. 96L TheMS. ofVo*- 
■lus, unsattofied with a single besat, affords the stnioser leading of %Mh whlcb dw experionee of dc»> 
putism may warract. 
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indeMDdfent basis^ was the seat of ivaaon, of Tirtuei and perhaps of vanity. 
He aespised the hooouts* renounced the pleawres^ and diachaiged with incessant 
diligence the dutie9> of his exalted station ; and there were few among his sub* 
iects who would hare consented to relieve him fiom the weight of the diadem» 
had thev been obliged to submit their time and their actions to the rigorous laws 
which their philosophic empetor imposed on himself. One of his most intimate 
friends,(49) who had often shared the frugal simplicity of his table^ has 
remarked) that hn light and sparing diet^ (which was usually of the vegetable 
kind) left his mind and body always free and active^ for the various and im- 
portant business of an autho]> a pontiff, a magistrate! a general, and a prince, 
in one and the same day, he rave audience to several ambassadors, and wrote 
or dictated, a great number of letters to his generals, his civil magistratee, his 
private friends, and the different cities of his dominions. He listened to the 
memorials which had been received, considered the subject of the petitioas, 
and signified his inteiitioos more rapidly than they could be taken in snort-hand 
by the diligeoce of his secretaries. He possessed such flexibility of thought, 
ttnd such nrmness of attention, that he could employ his hand to write, his ear 
to listen, and his voice to dictate ; and puisue at once three severaJ trains of ideas 
without hesitation, and without enor. While his ministers reposed, the prince 
flew with agility from one labour to another, and, after a hasty dinner, retired 
into his libiaiy, till the public business, which had been appointed for the 
evening, summoned him to interrupt the Mosecution of his studies. The supper 
of the emperor was still less substantial than the former meal ; his sleep was 
never clouded by the fumes of indigestion ; and, except in the short interval of 
B marriage, which was the effect of policy rather than love, the chaste Julian 
never shared his bed with a female oompank)n.(50) He was soon awakened 
by the entrance of fresh secretaries, who had slept tne preceding day : and his 
servants were obliged to wait alternately, while their indetatu^aDle master 
albwed himself scajncelyany other refreshment than the chan^ of occupations. 
The predecessors of Julian, his uncle, his brother, and his cousin, indulged their 
{Mierile taste for the games of the circus, under the specious pretence of com* 
plying' with the inclinations of the people ; and they frequently remained the 
greatest part of the day, as idle spectators, and as a part of the splendid spec- 
tacle, tilf the ordinaiy round of twenty-four race8,(51) was completely finisned. 
On solemn festivals, Julian, who felt and professed an unfasliionable dislike to 
these frivolous amusements, condesoeoded to appear in the circus ; and after 
bestowing a careless glance on five or six of the races, he haMily withdrew, 
with the impatience of a phifosopher, who considered every moment as lost, 
that was not devoted to the advantage of the public, or the improvement of 
his own miiid.(52) By this avarice of time he seemed to protract the short 
duration of his rem ; and if the dates were less securely ascertained, we should 
refuse to believe, mat only sixteen months elapsed between the death of Con* 
ttantius, and the departure of his successor for the Persian war. The actions 
of Julian can only be preserved by the care of the historian ; but the portion cfl 

(49) Llbaniofl (Omt Parent&Ufl, e. Ixsortv. Izizv. p. 310, 311, 313,) has given this iDterwUnff detail of Uw 
f^!^ *i*-— ^***- J?* ^*?!!''?i!^J'l^'^?^!?*'J'' ^*) aenUoM tali vegetable diet, anl apbraidi tlie 

(Vaaeajr. Tec. zl. 13,) ad- 
that Jfulian never knew a 




■ nMMtafB. or after the deaiii of hH Mfe (Onu. Parent, c bExzvlil. p. S13). Tliechaati^f 
of Jnlian is oonfirmed by ilie trnpttHal leeihnoay of AmmianiM fzxv. 4}, and tbe partial lUenoe of the 



trnpttHal leeihnoay of Ammianoe fixv. 4}, 
leally arges the reproach of the people o€ Ai 




ptolBtbe Dua^et of ooehandredeharioie, four of which, the fbor cdloun, ataned each heat 

Oentaai qiiadtl^agna actWbo ad flumina etuni. 
It appettn, that they ran five or aeven timea round tbe Mela (Sueton. In Domitian. e. 4), and (from tlia 
■learare of ite CSrew Mndmiifl at Roue, the Hippodrome at Oonetantfaiople, he) It ought be about a 
Ibar mite coorm. 
(58) Julian, in Miaopofon, p. 340. Julius Oemr had oAnded tbe Komaa people by reading tali 



deepotchee darins the actual lace. Aagnstus tasdalyed their taste, or tals own, by Ms constant attenUoa 
tothe importaatboitawiior the Ciieua, fbr whMi he prafemed fb« wanaeK taidlnatloiL Saetoo. la 
Aufim, e. Jdv. 
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hb roluminoas wiitiqg9| trliich is still extant, remaim as a uaniiiiieiit of tlw 
applicatiooy as well as oi the gpenius, of the emperor. The Misopmn^ the 
Cfesarsy several of bis orations, and his elaborate work a^tmt tbe Ubnstian 
lelipfion, were composed in the lon^ nights of tbe two winters^ the Ibrmer of 
which be passed at Constantinople, and the latter at Antiocb. 

The reformation of the Imperial comt was one of tbe first and most neces* 
sanr acts of tbe goremment of Julian.(63) Soon after bis entrance into the 
palace of Constantinople, be had occasion for tbe serrice of a oaroer. Ao 
officer, magnificently arewd, immediately preeented himself. ^ It is a bar- 
ber,*' exclaimed tbe prince, with aflected sm-prise, ** that 1 want," and ^ not a 
leceirer^eneial of the finanoe8."(64) He questioned tbe man concerning tbe 
profits orbis employment ; and was informed, that besides a large salary, aod 
Some valuable perquisites, he eniored a daily allowance for twenty servant^ 
and as many horses. A thousand barbers^ a thousand cup bearers, a thousand 
cooks, were distributed in the several offices of luxury ; and tbe number of 
eunuchs could be compared only with the insects of a summer's di^.(55) The 
monarch who reste^ned to bis subjects the superiority of merit and virtue, was 
distii^isbed by the oppressive magnificenoe of bis dress, bis table, bis boildii^ 
and his train. The stately palaces erected by Constantine and his sons, werv 
decorated with maiTf<oloured marbles, and ornaments of massy gold. The 
most exquisite dainties were procured, to gratify their pride, ralner than their 
taste : birds of the most distant climates, fib from tbe most remote seas, fruits 
out of their natural season, winter roses, and summer snows.(56) Tbe domestic 
Crowd of tbe palace surpassed the expense of tbe legions ; yet tbe smallest part 
of this costly multitude was subservient to tbe use, or even to tbe ^endour, of 
tbe throne. The monait^b was disgraced, and the people were ii||ured, by the 
creation and sale of an infinite numTCr of obscure, and even titular enkployments; 
and the most worthless of mankind might purchase the privilege of being main- 
tained, without tbe necessity of labour, from tbe public revenue. Tbe waste 
of an enormous household, the increase of fees and perquisites, which were 
soon claimed as a lawfiil debt, and tbe bribes which they extorted firom those 
who feared their enmity, or solicited their favour, suddenly enriched these 
haughty menials. They abused their fortune, without consideriqg tbeir pas^ 
or their future, condition ; and tbeir rapine and venalrty could be equalled only 
by the extravs^nce of tbeir dissipatioiis. Their silKen robes were embroi« 
dered with goto, their tables were served with delicacy and profusion ; tbe 
houses which they built for tbeir own use, would have covered the faitn of an 
ancient consul ; and tbe most honourable citiasens were obliged to dismount 
from tbeir horses, and respectfi4ly to salute an eunuch whom they met on the 
public highway. Tbe luxury of the palace excited tbe contempt and indigna- 
tion of Julian, who usually slept on the around, who yielded with reluctance to 
the indispensable calls of^nature, and who placed bis vanity, not in emulating, 
but in despising, tbe pomp of royalty. By the total extirpation of a mischief 
which was magnified even beyond its real extent, he was impatient to relieve 
tbe distress ana to appease tfaie murmurs, of the i>eople, who support with less 
uneasiness tbe weight of taxes, if they are convinced that tbe fruits of their 
industiT are appropriated to the service of the state, fiut in tbe execution of 
thb salutary work, Julian is accused of proceeding with too much haste and 
inconsiderate severity. By a single edict, be reduced the palace of CoostaoU 

(53) Thenfemmtlan of Uie Mlaee !■ daacrlbed \ty AmmlMni (sxU. 4), UkmlM (Drat Parent c 
Izii. p. 388, «bc.), Blamerdniu (in PaiMDrr. Vet zL U), Soeratea (L UL «. 1), and Zouna (lorn. Ik L 

Snl. p. S4). 

(54) E£o noil rationaUm Jiuii aed tonaofem aeeM. Zoaana naea Um leaa nfltanS lm«|a of a MMfpr 
Tetanoflliier of tbe llnaneea, who waasctfuaad with wealth, f^glrt deiira and obtain ttw Hommib of the 



(S3) Mayapts iu» x<^«Vt mpcof h tat cXomv, oivo%ov; h rXciar, 9mni rpat^Cfnotrntj tmmjf/K vitm rcf 
wotoi itapa roif mtfun tv ifpc. are the orlglMil wonb of Libanitu, which I have fatthniUy qaotad, leal I 
ahould be auspected of macnirylogthe abiucaof the royal hooaebold. 

(56) The exprenlona orMamertioiu are lively and forcible. Qvln etiam prandlomB ec caniMuiu 
laboratas mafnhndinea Romanoa popnloa aenalt; earn qn aattlwl ing dapea non gamn aed dHBeultaclbiH 
■artma r e n t tt fi mlracula avium, loiiginqiilniarlapiaoeaialwnitciBp(Mtopoiaa,Mtlv«Blf«^^ 
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fx>ple to an immense desert, and dismissed with iipoominj the whole tram of 
slaves and dependents'^?) without providing; any just, or at least benevolent 
exceptions, for the a^e, the services, or the jpoverty, of the faithful domestics 
of the Imperial family. Such indeed was toe temper of Julian, who seldom 
recollected the fundamental maxim of Aristotle, that true virtue is placed at 
an equal di^nce between the opposite vices. The splendid and effeminate 
dress of the Asiatics, the curls and paint, the collars and bracelets, which had 
appeared so ridiculous in the person of Constantine, were consistently rejected 
by his philosophic successor. But with the fopperies, Julian affected to 
renounce the decencies of dress ; and seemed to value himself for his neglect of 
the laws of cleanliness. In a satirical performance, which was designed for 
the public eye, the emperor descants with pleasure, and even with pride, on 
the lenrth of his nails, and the inky blackness of his hands ; protests, that 
althougn the matest part of his body was covered with hair, the use of the 
razor was coimned to his head alone ; and celebrates, with visible complacencyy 
the shaggy and foptdo%u{B6] beard, which he fondly cherished, after the 
example of the philosophers oi Greece. Had Julian consulted the simple dic- 
tates of reason, the first magistrate of the Romans would have scorned the 
affectation of Diogenes, as well as that of Darius. 

But the work of public reformation would have remained imperfect, if 
Julian had only corrected the abuses, without punishing the crimes, of his pre- 
decessor's reign. ** We are now delivered," says he, in a familiar letter to one 
of his intimate friends, '^ we are now surprisingly delivered from the voracious 
jaws of the hydra.(59) I do not mean to apply that epithet to my brother 
Constantius. He is no more ; may the earth lie light on his head I But his 
artful and cruel favourites studied to deceive and exasperate a prince, whose 
natural mildness icannot be praised without some efforts of adulation. It is not, 
however, my intention, that even those men should be oppressed : they are 
accused, and they shall enjoy the benefit of a fair and impartial trial.'* To con- 
duct this inquiry, Julian named six judges of the highest rank in the state and 
ftrmy ; and as he wished to escape the reproach of condemning his personal 
enemies, he fixed this extraordinary tribunal at Chalcedon, on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosphorus; and transferred to the commissioners an absolute power to 
pronounce and execute their final sentence, without delay, and without appeal. 
The office of president was exercised by the venerable prsefect of the East, a 
second Sallust,[60) whose virtues conciliated the esteem of Greek sophists, and 
of Christian bishops. He was assisted by the eloquent Mamertinus,(6l^ one 
of the consuls elect, whose merit is loudly celebrated by the doubtful evidence 
of his own applause. But the civil wisdom of two ma^strates was over^ 
balanced by the ferocious violence of four generals, Nevitta, Agilo, Jovinus, 
and Arbetio. Arbetio, whom the public would have seen with less surprise at 
the bar than on the bench, was supposed to possess the secret of the commis- 
sion ; the armed and angiy leaders of the Jovian and Herculian bands encom- 

(57) Tet Jalian himnlf wu aceuMdof bestowing whole towns on tlie ennnchs (OraU yii. against 
Polyclet p. 117— IST). Llbantus contants himself with a cold bat positive denial of the ftct, which 
seems imleed to belong more properiy to Oonstantios. This chaige, however, may allude to some un- 
known cirriimslance. 

(it*) la the Hisopogon (p. 338, 339,) he draws a very singular pictdre of himself, and the following 

words are straiuely characteristic r avrof npoatBuKa rov Bdmiv rurwi in»y«»va rovra rotS taBsovrow 

avexo^at rww ^ttptav oenp cv \axw ^^ Awmuv. The filonds of tlie AbM de la Bleterle abjured him, ia 
the name of tlie French nation, not to translate this passage, so offensive to their delicacy (Hist, de Jovlen, 
tom. ii. p M). Like him. I have contented myself with a transieat allusion ; but tha Uule animal, which 
Julian MosMt, is a beast nmiliar to man, and signifies love. 

(50) Julian, explst. zxiii. p. 389. He uses the words mXvKt^n vipav, la writing to Ui fktond Her- 
flnogenes. who, like himself; was converMut with the Greek poets. 

- (60) The two Ballttsts, the prsfeet of Gaul, and the pnsfect of the East, must be earafolly disUnguisbed 
(Hist des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 096). I have used the surname of Saeimiajt, as a convenient epithet. 
The second Sallust extorted the esteem of the Christians themselves: and Gregory Naziancen, who 
condeninod his religion, has celebrated his virtues {OraL 111. p. 90). Bee a curious nota of the Abb^ da 
la Bleterle, Vie de ^Ilen, p. 383.* 

(61) Maroertlnus praises the emperor (zi. 1.) for bestowmg the ofltees of Treasurer and Prefect on a 
.man of wisdom, flrmnesi, integrity, Jbc. like nimseUl Yet Ammlanus ranks him (izL 1,) among Um 
Winisten of Julian, quorum, merita nAiat et fidem 
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|MSied the triburtal ;. and tb€u judges were alternately swayed by the iawr of 
justice, and by the clamouts ol faction.(62) 

The chamberlain Eusebius, who had so long abused flie favour pf Constao- 
tius, expiated, hj an ignominious death, the insolence, the coituption, and 
cruelty of his serrile reign. The executions of Paul and Apoderaius .(the fomrer 
of whom was burnt alive) were accepted as an •inadequate atonement by the 
widows and orphans of so many hundred Rotnans, whom those legal tyrapts 
had betrayed and murdered. But justice herself (if we may use \l& pathetic 
expression of AmmiabusX63) appeared to weep over the fiteof (Jrsulu^ the 
treasurer of the empire ; and his blood accused the inmtitude of Julian, whose 
distress had been seasonably relieved by the intrepid liberality of that honest 
minister. The rage of the soldiers, whom he had {»pVoked by bis indiscretion, 
w^ the cause and excuse of his death : and (he empeior, dee^ wounded by 
his own reproaches and those ofthe public, offered some tiD^lation to the family 
of Ursulus^ by the restitution Of his confi.<)Cated fortunes. . Before the end of the 
ye^ in whicn they had been adorned with the ensic^ns of tfae-prsefectnre and 
eoiisubhip,(64) Taurus and Florentius were reduced to implcoe" the clemency 
of the inexorable tribunal of Chalcedon. The former Wad banished to Vercellas 
in Italy, and a sentence of death was pronounced agrainst the latter. . A wise 
prince should have rewarded^ the crime of Tauius : the faithful minister, when 
he was no longer able to oppose the progress of a rebel, had taken refug[e.in fhe 
court of his benefactor, and his lawful sovereign. But (be guilt of Floreatjus 
justified the severity ot .the iudges ; and his escape served to display* the tnag- 
nanimity of Julian : who noBly checked the interested diligeno^ of ao informer, 
and refused to learn what place concealed the wretched nigitive from bis just 
resentment. (65) S6me months after the tribunal of Ghalcedon had been dis- 
solved, the prsetorian vicegerent of Africa, the notary Gaudentius, andArte- 
miu9(66) duke of £gypt, w^re executed at Antiochi Ajtemius had reigned the 
cruel and corrupt tjtant pf a great province ; Gaiidentius had.long practised the 
arts of calumny against the innocent, the virtuous, and even the penon of Julian 
himself. Yet the curcumstances- of dieur trial and condemnation w^re so uni^il- 
fully managed, that these wicked meh obtaine4» in the public opinion, the 
glory of suffering for the obstinate lo)raity «with which ihey had supported the 
cause of Constantius. The rest of his servants were protected by a geqeraJ 
act of bblivion ; and they were left to enjoy with impunity the bribes which 
thejr had accepted, either to defend the oppressed, or to oppress the friendless. 
This meaisure, which, on the somndest pnnciptes of policy, «inay deserve our 
approbafion,^ was executed in* a manner which seemed to degrade the majesty 
oi the throne. Julian was- tormented by the importunities of a multitude^ p&r 
ticularly of Egyptians, who loudly demanded the gifts which they had impru 
dently or iliegsSiy bestow.ed ; he foresaw the endless* prosecution of vexatious 
suits J and he engaged a promise, which jought always to have been sacred, 
that if they woula repair to Chalcedon,. he would meet them in person-, to hear 
and determine their complaints^ But as -soon as they Were landed, he issued 
an absolute order, which prohibited the watermen from transporting any £^p 
tian to Constantinople ; and thus detained his disappointed clients on the Asiatic 
shore, till their patience and money l)ein^ utterly exnausted, they were obliged 
to return with mdignant murmurs' to their native cO(lntry.(67) . ' 

(03) The proceedins* of this Chamber of justice are related by AmmianVu xtf I. 3}'^ wad praiaed by 
Libantus (Drat. Parent, c. 74. p. S99, 300). 

(83) UrtuU vero necem ipsa mihi vtaeiur H^me JwtlUa. Llbanlua, who Impute liia dflsSh.to Uw apldf ei!^ 
attempts to crliuiDate the count of the largewes. 

(04) Such lespect was still entertained lor the venerable name of the common wealth, that the DabUc 
was surprised and scandalized to hear Taurus summpned as a criminal under the coQeiuship of Taurus. 
The summon^ of his eotieague Florentius was probably delayed till tlie coflu^encevient of tiie ensuing 
year. (65) Ammian. zz. 7. . 

(06) For the guilt and punishment of Artemlna, see Julian (Epist. z. p. 379,) and Ammianns <zzU. 6 
and vales, ad loc). The merit of Artemius. who demolished temples, and was put to death by an apoe 
late, has tempted the Greek and Latfn charcoes to hooonr him as a martyr. But as ecclesiastical history 
attests, that he was not only a tyrant, but an Arian, it is not altogether easy to joatUy ihla indiscrael pnv 
motion. TUIemont, Eceles. torn. vli. p. 1319. 

(07) Bee AmmUm. zxii. 7. and Vales, ad locum ; and the Oodez Theodosianiiii L ttt ziziz lef. Iprnd 
Godefnqr's Commentary, torn. L p. S18, ad locum. 

Vol. II.-C 
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The ntimerous annj of spiesy of agents and infcmnesB, enlisted by CoDitai»— 
tins' to secure the repose of on^ man, abd to interrupt that of miUioqSy was im* 
mediate^: disbandea by bis generous successor. Julian was slow in , his sus- 
picions, and igentle in bis-punishinents; and* his contempt of treason was the 
result of juc^ment, of vanity, andiof courage. Conscious of supedor merit*, be 
was persuacted that few anjong bis subjects would dare to meet him in the 
field, to attempt bjsjife, or even. to seat themselves on bis vacant throne. The 
pbjlosopber, could .excuse the bast^ sallies of discontent; and the hero could 
despite the^ambiti^qu^ prqjects, wbich surpassed the fortune qr the abilities of 
the rash conspirators^. A citizen of Aticyra had prepared for bis own use a 
pikple garment ; apd this indiscreet action,, which, under the reign of Constant 
tiufi^ would have been considered as- >a- capital offence,(68) was reported to- 
Julian by the officiousv in^xHtunitic of a pnvate enemy. The monarch, after 
making some inquiry into t^ie rank and character of bis rival, despatched the 
infdrmer with a present of .« pair of' purple slippers, to complete tne magnifi- 
cence of bis Imperial habit. A more daogerous ooospiracy was formed by ten 
of tbe domestic guardi, who bad resolved to ass^issmate Julian in the field of 
exercise near Antioch. Their intemperance revealed their guilt: and they 
were oonductied in chains to the presence of their injured sovereign, who, after 
a lively repAseatation of the wickedness and folly of their enterprisei instead 
of a death of torture, which they deserved and expected, pronounced a sen-, 
tence of exile a^fostihe two principal offenders. The- only instance in which 
Julian seemed to de)part from bis accu^omed clemency, was tbe execution of a< 
rash youth, who, with a feeble band, bad aspired to seize the reins of empire. 
But that youth was the son of Marcellus, tbe general, of cavalnr, who, in tbe first 
campaign of the Gfallic W2^, bad deserted tne standard of the Cesar, and the 
repiiblie. Without appearing to indulge his. personal resentment, Julian mu^ht 
easily confound the crime of the son and of tne father ; l)gt be was recopoiled 
by the distress of Marcellus, and the liberality of tbe emperor endeavoured to 
heal the wound wbich had been inflicted by the band of iiistice. (69) 

■Julian was not insensible of tbe adv.antages of freedom.(70) From his studies 
be had imbibed tbe spirit of ancient sages and heroes : his -life and fortunesiiad 
depended on Ihe caprice of a tyrant; and when be ascended tbe throne, h» 
pnde was sometimes mortified by the reflection, that the slaves who would not 
dare to censure bis defects, Were not worthy to applaud his virtues.(71) He 
sincerely abhorred the system of Oriental despotism, which Dioclesian, Con- 
stanttne^ and the patient habits of fourscore years, had established in the emr. 

?ire. A motive of superstition' prevented the execution of the design which 
uli^n had frequently meditated,'of. relieving bis head from tbe weight of a 
coat^ diadem :(72) but h^ absolutely refused tbe title o(Dominus or lZrd,{TS) 
a word which was -^wn so familiar to the ears of the Romans, that they no 
longer remembered its servile and humiliating origin; 'The office, or rather the 
name of consul, was cherished by a prince who contemplated with reverence 
the ruins of the republic ; and 'the same behaviour which had been assumed by 
the prudence of Augustus, was adopted by Julian from choice and inclination. 

(S8) The pinealdent Monuspiqolea (Gousldwatloiis lucla Gribdeur, &c. des Romains, c xiv. in his works, 
Uom. lli. p. 448, 44dt) exeui^iB this jninute and absurd tvrannv, by supposing, tliat actions the most indif- 
ferent In our eyes might excite, in a Roman mind, Uie Idea of pult and danger. This strange apolocv la 
supported ^y a strange misapprehension of the £iigiish laws, "dies une uatioo. . . .ok II est defeadA de 
boire A ta saatA d^uneoartaine peraonne.'* 

(QO) The clemency of JuUan, and the conspiracy which was formed against his Uib at Antioch, are 
doKrlbed hy Ammlanvs (zzH. 9, 10. and Vales, ad loc.) and Libanius (OraL Parent c. 99. p. 393). 

(70) According to some, says Aristotle (as he Is quoted by Julian ad Themist p. S61). the form of ahso • 
Ime govenunaiit, the mfijSatfiXcuh Is contrary to nature. Both the prince and the philoaoplier choose, 
lK>wever. to Involve tills eternal truth in artful and laboured nbscurily. 

(71) That sentiment is expfesiad almost in the words of JuUan himself. Ammian. izfl. 10. 

(73) Libanius (Or'at. Parent, q. V5, p. 330). who mentions the wish and design of Julian, insinuates, in 
mysterious language (Seuv vrw Y*^9ntr gXX* ^y afiuyvp, e Knikom/^i that Uie «mperor was restrained by 
iome particular revelation. 

(73) Julian in MlsopoRon, p. 343. As he never abolished, by any public law, the proud appellations of 
De9p9i, or 7>eiRla«4, they are still extant on his medals (Oucange, Fani. Byaantin. p. 38, W) ; and tht 
private displeasure which he affected to express, only gave a different lone to the servility of thecoui^ 
Tlia Abb^ de la BUHerle (HtsLde Jovlen, torn. ii. p. 99—108.) has curiously traced the origin and ptogiei^ 
•f the word D»mnu» under the Imperial lovemmeot 
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On the qal^nds of January, [A. D. 363.] at bredk.of day, the new cooraby 
Mamertinus and NevUta,^fMi9tened to the palace, to salute the emperor. ^ 
soon as he was iniprm^d of their approach/ he les^ped ijom^bis ^throne, eagerly 
advanced to meet them, and compelled .the blushing magbtrates to receive the 
demonstrations of his «fiected humility. From the .palace they proceeded to 
the senate. The emperor^ on foot, Hkajpched before then: litters : and thft 
gazii^ Multitude admired the image of ancient times, or secretly'olam^d a 
conduct, which, in their eyes,, dej^raded the tn^e^ty of the pQrplet(74) But 
/he behaviour of Julian was. uniformly supported. During tne; games of the 
Cirsus, he had> imprudently or designedly, per^nn^d the manumission of a 
slave in the presence of the consul. The inoment he was reminded .t)^t lie 
had trespassed on the jurisdiction Q(anoihsr magistrate » he condejnned himself 
• to pay a fine of ten pounds of gold; and etn bracked this public occasion of 
declanng to the worlo, that he was subject, )i|^e.t1ie rest of bis feUow^itv^nSy^ 
to the laws,(76) and even to the forms-, of the republic The spirit' of hi» 
administration, and his regard for the place of his nativity, induced Julian to 
confer on the senate of Constant inoplef the same honours, privileges^ and autho* 
Htjr, which were still eqjoyed hy the senate of ancient Rome.f76) A 1^^ 
fictiop was introduced, ancfgnradu^Uy established, that one half of toe natii^nal 
council had mi^rateid into .the East :' and the despotic successors of Julian,, 
accepting the title of Senator acknowledged theinselves the memben of a 
zespectable bodV, which was permitted to represent the inaiesty of the Koman 
name. From Constantinople, the attention of the monarcn va» extended to 
the municipal senates of the ^provinces. He abolished, by repeated edicts, the 
unjust and pernicious exeipptions, which had withdrawn so 'many idlexitizen» 
from the service of their country, and by iinpos^ng an equal dist^faution of public 
duties, he ^restored the strength, the splendour, or^ according to the glowing 
expression of LibatiiuS|(77) the soul of the expiring cities of bis.empirev The 
venerable age of Greece excited the most tender compassion in the mind of 
Julian ; which kindled into rapture when he fecoUectea the god^ the heroes, 
and the men, superior to heroes and to gods, who had bequeathed to thp 
latest posterity the monuments of their genius, or the Samples of their virtues. 
He relieved tne distress, and restored the beautv, of the cities of Epirus, ^nd 
Peloponnesus.(^78) Athens acknowledged .him. Tor her benefactor : Ai^jos^^for 
her aeliverer. The pride of Corinth, a^ain- rising from her ruins wiUi the 
honoura of a Roman colony, exacted a tribute -from the adjacent liepublics, for 
the purpose of defraying tne games of the Isthmus, which were <ceie^rated m 
the amphitheatre with the huntiog of bears and .panthers.- From this tribute 
the cities of Elis, of Delphi^ and of ATg63,:which had inherited from their 
remote ancestors: the sacred office of perpetuating ihe .Olympic, the Pythian^ 
and the Nemean games, claimed a jusf exemption. The immunity' of Elis and 
Delphi was respected by the. Corinthians; but the poverty of Aigos tempted 
the insolence of oppression; and th^ feeble complaints of its deputies were 
silenced by the decree of a pK)Vincial magistrate, who seehis to have con- 
sulted only the interest of the capital in which he resided* Seven yes^rs afler 

(74) Ammian. xiii. 7. The conni! Mamertiniu (in Pan^r. Vet zlvSS, SO, 90.) eelebi^^tei Uie atiepk- 
eious day, like an eloquent slave, astonished an4 intozicatedDv the cdDdescomion of bis matter. 

(75) Penooal satire was condemned bv the laws of the twefye tables: 

81 male cnDdiderlt4n quem quia carmlnB, jus est, 

Judiciumque 

Jnllan in Miaopofon, (p. 337,) owns himself subject to Uie law; apd the Abh4 de la Bleterie (Hlitda 
Jovien, torn. ii. n. 93.) has eagerly embraced a declaration so agi[eeable «o hls'.own system, and Indetfd lo 
thA true spirit or the Imperial constitution. 
(78) Zosimus. 1. iU. p. 158. * , ' 

(77) 'H njf BovXnt laxvf ^vvn noXcwf tnv. See Libanlas (Orat Pivent c. 71,-p^ 9D6), Ammfanva 
(xxii. 9), and the Tlieodoslan Code (i. xii. tiu i.leg. 50—55), with Godefroy's Commentary (tom.iv. p 
390—403). Yet the whole subject of the Curiae notwithstanding very ample materials, sUU remainp the 
most obscure in the tef al history of Uie eniph«. 

(78) dim paulo ante arida et slti anhelantia vlsebantnr^ ea nunc periai, mundari, madere; Fora, Deam 
>ulacra. Gymnasia, letis et gaudentibus populis frequentarl, dies festos, et celebrari veteres, et novoe la 
bonorem principiv consecrari(Mamertin. xU 9). He particularly restorod the city of NJcopo^ and tte 
Actiac games, which bad been instituted by Augustus. 

c « 
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this setifeiice, Ju1ian(79) allowed the cause' to-be lefeAei to a suj^por tribunal ; 
and bis eloQuence was lotdposedf most probably :wUh success, in tbe defence 
of a city,- whicb' bad been tbe royal seat of Aeameinnon,(8d) and had given to 
Macedoniaaraceof kings and ^conqueit>rs;(8n .^ ' 
Tbe^ laborious Bdministration of ciiilitaty ana civil affairs, which lyere multi- 

glied in pioportibir to the extent of the empire, exercised the abilities of Julian ; 
ut he frequently assumed the two characters of Qratorf 82) and of J.udgej(83) 
which are jJiAost unknown to the modem sovereigns ot Europe. Tbe arts 61 
]^rsuasion, so diligently cultivated by the first Cesairs, were n^lected by the 
military ignorance and Asiatic pride ' of' their successors ; and if they con 
descended to harangue the soMiers,' whom they feared, thei^ treated with silent 
disdain the seniatorB,'whom they despised. Tbe assemblies of the senate, 
which ConstSntius had avoided, were considered by Julian as the place where 
he could exhibit, witlithe most proprieQr, the mfaxims of a republican, and the 
iaJents of a ibetorician. He alternately practised, ais in a school of declamation, 
the several modes of praise, of censure, of exhortatioh ; and* his friepd Libanius 
has remarked, that the study of Homer taught him to imi^te the simple and 
concise stjrle of Menelaus, the copiousness of I^estor, whose words descended 
like the flakes of a winter's snow, or the pathetic and forcible elocmence of 
Ulysses. The functions of a judg^ which are sometimes incompatible, with 
those of a prince, were exercised by Julian, not only as a duty, but as an 
amusemei^t; and although* he might have trusted. the integrity and disce^m- 
ment of his ph&torian prefects, he often placed himself hj their side on- the 
.•seat of judgment. The acute penetration of bis mind was agreeably Occupied 
in detecting- and defeating the chicanery of the adicocates, who laboured to 
disguise (he truth of fact^ and to pervert tl^e sense of the laws. He sometime? 
foigot the CTavity of his station, asked indiscreet or unseasonable questions, and 
betRiyed, oy tbe loudness of his voice, and the agitation of bis body, tbe 
earnest veheinence with which he maintained his opinion against tbe judges, 
the ad-vocates, and their events. But his knowledge of his own temper 
prompted him to encourage, and even to solicit, the .reproof , of his friends and 
ministers ;' atid whenever they ventured to oppose the -irregular sallies of his 
passion, the spectators K^ould observ^ the shame, as well as the gratitude, of 
their monarch. The decrees.of Juhan were almost always founded on the 
I^ciples of justice ; and he had the firmness to resist the two most dangerous 
temptations, which assault the tribunal of a sovereign, under the specious forms 
of compassion, and equity. He decided the merits of the cause without 
weighii^ the circumstances of the parties ; and tbe poor, whom he wished to 
relieve, ^ere cond^mnedtto satis^ the just demands of a noble and wealthy 
adversary. He carefully distinguished the. judge front the legislator ;(84) and 

(79) JaHaa, Epist nxy.jp.407. 411. Thli epiille, whleh illiuttetes the declining age of Greece, is 
oniitted bj Uie A\iM de la Bleterle : and etrangely (Utflfaired by tbe Latin translator who, by rendering 
arsX«a, irihutwm, aiid cJtwrst, j»0p«te«, directly ocmtradlcti the aenae of<he original. 

(80) He reigned in Mycenv, at this diatance offifty atadia, or aiz miles, from Argoa : but those cities 
'Which alternately floiirlibed, are confounded by the Greek poos. Strabo, 1. vill. p. 579. edit Amsid. 1707. 

(81) Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 431.- Thl^ pedigree from temenus and Hercules may bo auspicioua; 
yet it was allowed afler a strict ibqulry by Uie Judges of the Olympic games (Herodot 1. v. c. 23), at a 
time when thlfi Macedonian kings w^re obscure and unpopular in Greece. When the Achsan league 
declared against Philip, H was thought decent that the deputies of Araos should retire (T. Llv.xxxii.9S). 

(83) His eloquence is celebrated by Libanius (Orat Parent c. 75, 70, p. 300, 901), who distinctly men- 
tions the orators o£ ^omer. EkKVdtes <l.«lii. c. i,) haa rashly userted that Julian was the only prince, since 
Julius Cesar, who harangued ^e senate. AH the predeceeaors of Nero (Tacit Anna!, xlii. 3), and many 
of his successors, possessed the mculty of speaking In public ; and it might be proved, by various examplea, 
that they IVequently exercised it in the senate. ^ 

(83) Ammianus (xxii. 10,) has impartiUly stated the merits and defects of his Judicial proceedings. 
Ltbanius (Orat. Parent, c. 90, 01, p.idlS, ftc.) has seen only tiie fhtr side, and his picture, if it flatters the 
person, expresses at least the du0es of the Judge. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat \v. p. 190), who suppresses 
the virtues, and exaggerates even the venial faults, of the apostate, triumphantly asks, Whether such a- 
Judse was fit to be sealed between Minos and Rhadamanthus, In the Elyslan fields t 

(84) Of tbe laws which Julian enacted in a reign of sixteen months, fifty-four have been admitted into 
(be Codes of Theodosius and Justinian. (Golhofred. Chron. T^nm. p. 64—07.) The Abb« de la Ble- 
terfettom. il. p. 399-336,) has chosen one of these laws to give aa idea of Julian's Latin atyle, wbidi k 
(breiUe and elaborate, but leaa pore than his Greek. 
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tbough he medltatejd a' necessar)^ reformation or. the Roman* jurisprq^ncet 
he pronoQDced sentence according to the strict and literal interpretation oi 
those laws, which the magistrates were bound to ef ecute, and the subjects to 
obey. ', \ • . . * ^ 

The generality of princes, if they were stripped, of ihelr purple, and Cast 
naked into the w:orld, would immediately siiik to the lowest rank of society, 
without jsi hope of emerging from their obscurity. But thepersonal merit of 
Julian was, in some measure, independent of his fortune.. Whatever had been 
his. choice of life, by the force of intrepid courage, lively wit, ^nd interne 
application, be woula have obtained, or ^t least, he would have deserved, the 
highest honours of his 'profession ; and Julian might have raised himself to the 
rahic of minister, or general, of the state in which ne was bora .a private citizen. 
If the jealous caprice of power had disappoint&d bis expectations ; if be h&d 
prudently declined the paths of greatness, the employment of the same talents 
m studious solitude^ would have.j^laced, beyond the reach of kings, his present 
happiness, and his immortal fame. When we inspect, with minute^ or perhaps 
malevoleik attention, the portrait of Julian, something seems wanting' to tne 
grace and perfection of the whole figute. His genius was less powerful and 
sublime than that of Cesar ; rK>r did he possess the consummate prudence of 
Aueustqs. The virtues of Trajan .appear more steady and natural, and the 
philosophy of Marcus is more simple and consistent. ' Yet Julian sustained 
adversity with firmness, and prosperity with mod'eiiation. .A^^er an interval of 
one hundred and twenty years from the death of Alex^der Severus, the 
.Romans beheld an emperor who made.Ao distinction between his duties and 
his pleasures ; who laboured to relieve the distress, and to revive the spirit, 6f 
his subjects ; and who endeavoured always ^o connect authority with meriL. 
and happiness with virtue. Even faction, and religious faction^ was constrained 
io acknowledge the superiority of his genius, in peace as.v^^Il as in war ; and 
to confess, with a sigh, that the apostate Julian was a lover of his countiy, and 
that he deserved^e empire of the world.CSS'V • 



CHAPTER XXIII. : ^ 

The reUgum (fJvUanr-Unheftal toUrationr^He a^enipii to reiior^ cmd rfform 
the tHiean7»orfhip--to rebuild the tfirppU of Jeru9Qlemr-Hi8 arifid penecuUom 
^AeChnstiant—mMiuod zeal and if^tut^ 

The character of apostate has injured the reputation of Julian ^ and the 
enthusiasm which clouoed his virtues, has exaggerated the* real and apparent 
magnitude of his faults. Our partial ignorance may represent him as a philo- 
sopnic monarch, who studied to protect, with an equal handj^ tne religious 
factions of the empire ; and to allay the theological, fever which had inflamed 
the minds of the people, from the edicts of .Diocletian to the exile of Athana- 
sius. A more accurate view of the character and conduct of Julian, will 
remove this favourable prepossession for a jprince who did not escape the general 
contagion of the times. We enjoy the sirmilar advantage of comparing the 
pictures which have been delineated by his fondest admirers, add his implacable 
enemies. The actions of Julian are faithfully related by a judieious ana candid 
historian, the impartial spectator of his life and death. The unanimous evidence 
of his contemporaries is confirmed by the public and private declarations of the 

raS) DuctocfortinifDiuanniB; 

Conditor et legum cereborrimai; ore manOque 
Consultor pairis ; aed non coiuultor babende 
Rellcionls; amans lercentAm millia DivAm. 
PerlUua Ule Deo, wd nqn et perfidua orbi. 

Prudent. Apotheosis, 4(i0. Ac 
The cbmdouRieM of |t generone lentiment eeemi to have raiaed the Chimiaii poet above hli nfOil 
mediocrity. 
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em^hw himself; and his various writings expressed the uniform tenor of bis 
Kligious sentiments, which policy would have prompted him to dissemble, rather 
than to affect, A devout and sincere attachment for the gods of Athens and Rome, 
constituted the ruling passion of* Julian ;(l) the i>owers of an enlightened 
undei^anding; were bethyed and corrupted by the influence of strperstitious 
prejudice; and the ph^foms which existed only in the mind of the emperor, 
nad a real and pemrcious eflect on the government of the empire. The vehe- 
ment z^al of the Cbristiaas, who despised* the worship, ahd overturned the 
altars, of those fabulous deities, engagefa their votaiyin a state of irreconcilable 
hostility with a veiy numerous party of his^ subjects; and he vvas sometimes 
tempted,^ by the desire of victoiy, or the shame of a repulse, to violate the laws 
of prudence^ and even of justice. The iriumph of the party, which he 
deserted and opposed, has fixed attain of' infamy on the name of Julian ; and 
the unsuccessful apostate has been overwhelmed With a torrent of pious invec- 
tives, of wbfch the. siffrial was given by ^he tonorous trumpet(t) of Gregory 
Nazianzen;^3) The mteresting nature of the events which were crowdedinto 
the short reign of this active emperor, deserve a just and circumstantial narra- 
tive. -His mofives, his councils, and his actions, as far as they are txmnected 
with the histoiT of- refigion, will be the subject of the present chapter. 
^ The cause of bis strange and fatal apostacy may be derived from the eatly 
peri6d of his life, when & was led an orphan in- the hands of the murderers ot 
his family. The names of- Cbfist ^nd ot ConstantiuS, the ideas of^slavei^ and 
of relip^ion, were "soon associated in a youthful imagination, which was sus- 
ceptible of the most lively impressions. The care of his infancy was intrusted 
to'£usebius> bishop of Nicomedia,(4^ who was related to him on the side ot 
his mother ; and till Julian reached the twentieth year of his age, he received 
from his Christian preceptors, the education, not of a hero, but of a saint. 
The emperor, hffs jealous of a heavenly, than of an earthly crown, contented 
liimself with the imperfect character of a catechumen, while he bestowed the 
advantages of baptism(5yon the nephews of Constanttne.(6) They were even 
admitted to the inferior- oiiices of the ecclesiastical order : and Julian publicly 
read the Holy Scriptures in the church of Nicomedia« The study of relieion 
which thfey assiduously cultivated appeared to produce the fairest fruits of taith 
and devotion.(7) They prayed, they fasted, they distributed alms to the poor, 
^ifts to the cleigy, and oblations to the tombs of the martyrs ; and the splendid 
tnonament 6f St. Mamas, at Csesarea, Was erected, oi^ at least was undertaken, 
by the joint labour of Gafhis and Mian.(8) They respectfully conversed with 

(1) I shall traotcdbo ■onie of hit oWn ezprenlona from a ibort religious diacoune whidi the Imperial 
pAntiflTcompoaed to cenaure «he bold impiety of. a Cynic : AAA' ofntf mtdiinrn 9kas w^fucat nu ^w, 
iC(u <re^i Kttt a^fiaif kcu irav^ axkus ra rounrra Soorxw, offnp a'v n( km oia irpos ayi^BiK Staaorafiirpot 
iiSavKoXti, rpitt varcpast *p<»s loiisitovaf. Oral. vii. p. S13. Tb^ variety and copiouBDesi of the Greelc 
toofue eeems inadecf^^te to the fervour of his devotion. 

(t) The orator, with some eJoquencef much enthusiasm, and more vanity, addresses his discourse lo 
heaven And earth, to meq and apgela, to the living and the dead ; an! above all, to the great Constantius 
(ct ns ai(i$timf, an odd pagari expression). He concludes \irith a bold assurance, that he has erected a 
monument not leis du^Me, and mach more portable, than the columns of Hercules. See Greg. Naalaa- 
aen. Oral iii. p, 50, iv. p. ik ^ ' 

rS) Bee tliis long InvecUve^hich has been injadicioosly divided into two orations in Grecnry*s Works, 
tmn. U p. 49-^134. Paris. 1B30. It was published by Gregory and his fHend Basil (Iv. p. 133), about six 
months after the death or Jultah, tij)en his remains had been carried to Tarsus (iv. p. 190), but while 
Jovian was still on the throne (lit. p. 54, iv. p. 117). I have derived mueir assistance from a French ver- 
idoif and remarlcs, printed ai Lyons, 1735. 

Xi) NIcofnedin ab Eusebio educatus Eplscopo, quern genere longius contingebat (Ammiai). xxiLO). 
Julian never Rxpresses any gratitude toward that Arian prelate ; but be celebrates his preceptor, tin 
«unuch Mardonius, and describes his mode of educi^lion, which inspired his pupil with a passionate 
admiration for the geniit*, and perhaps the. religion of Homer. Misopofmn, p. 351, 39S. 

(5j Greg. Naz. iii. p. 70. He laboured to efi^ce that holy marlE In the blooa, perhaps, of a Taurobdlium. 
Maron. Annal. Eccles. A. P 361. No. .% 4. . . 

(6) Julian himself (Epmr. li. p. 454,) assures the Are|andriantf that he had been a Christian (be mnic 
luean a sincere one) till the twentieth yeur of his a^. 

(7) 9ee his Christian, and even ecclesiastical edticaOon, in Gregory, (iii. p. 5P), Socrates, (1. iU.ci.^ and 
Oosomen (I. v. c. i). He escaped very narrowly fVntn beinn )i bishop, and perhaps a saint 

(8) The share or the work which had been allotted to Galium, was prosecuted with vigour and success; 
hM the earth obstinately Mjectcd and subverted the structures which were impoted by the pacrllffioua 
liand of Julian. Greg. Hi. p. 59, (tO, 61. Such a partial earthqua^ke, attested oy many living spectatMw, 
would form one of the dearest miracles in ecclesiastjcal story 
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"the' bishops w(k> were eminent for saperior sdnctJtj, and solicited die benedic- 
tion of we monks and hermiu, wbo had introdiiced into Cappadocia the vohm- 
iATj haidships of the aseetio life.(9) As the two prind^ aavanced toward the 
yeai^ of manhood, they discovered^^ in their r^igiolis sentim.ent8, the difference 
of their characters. The dull and obstinate u\iderstandihg of Gailus embraced, 
with implicit 7eal, the ddctrines of Christianity '; which never influenced his 
•conduct, or moderated his passions. The mild dispositibn of the- youn^ner 
brother was less repu^ant to the precepits of the 'Gospel : and. his active 
curiosity might have oeen rra'tified by a theolbgical- system, ;iiviiich etplains'the 
mystenous essence of the Deit^ ; and opens the boundless prospect oi invisible 
and future worlds. But the independent spirit of Julian -refused to yield the 
passive and unresisting obedience which was required, in -the name of religion, 
oy the haughty ministers of the church. Their specylative opinions were im 
posed as positive Istws, and yarded by the terrors of eternal punishments :'but 
while tb^ prescribed the rigid formulary of the thoughts, the words, and the 
action^ ot the young prince ; while they silenced his objections, and severely 
checked the freedom of his inquiries, they secretly provoked his iinpatient 
l^enius to disclaim the authority of his ecclesiastical ^^des: . He was educated 
in the Lesser Asia, amidst the scandals of the Ariah controversy .(10) The 
fierce contests of the Eastern bishops, the incessant alterations of their creeds, 
•dnd the profane motives which appeared to actuate their conduct, insensibly 
strengthened the prejudice of Julian, that they neither understood nor believed 
tbe religion for which they so fiercely conten(^d. Instead pf listening' to the 
proofs of Christianity with that favourable attention which adds we^ht to the 
most respectable evidence, he heard with suspicion, and disputed with obstinacy 
and acuteness, the doctrines for which he Mready enteriained an invincible 
aversion. Whenever the young princes were directed to cotnpose declamations 
<xi the subject of tbe prevailing controversies, Julian always declared himself 
the advocate oi pas^anistn ; under the specious excuse thatj in tbe defence of 
the weaker cause, his learning and ingenuity might be more advantageously 
• exercised and displayed. / , • 

As soon as GaAIus was invested with the honours of the purple, Juliap was 
^rmitted to breathe the air of freedom, of literature, and ofpajganism.fll) 
The crowd of sophists, who were attracted by the ta^te and liberality of tneir 
royal pupil, had tormed a strict alliance between the learnhig apd the religion 
^f Grreece : and the poems of Homer, instead of being admired as the original, 
productions of human genius, were* seriously ^<!ribed to the' tieavenly inspira- 
tion of Apollo and the muses. The deities ofOlynlpus, as they Are painted 
by the immortal f)ard, imprint themselves on the mmds whicb are the least 
addicted to superstitious credulity.' Qur familiar knowledge of their names 
and characters, Ibeir forms and attributes, seetM to bestow'on. those aitr beings 
a real and substantial e:|istence ; and the pleasing encharftment produces an 
imperfect and momentary assent of the imagination to those fables, which are 
the most repugnant to our reasoii apd experience. In the ag6 of Julian, eveiy 
circumstance contributed to prolong and* fortify the illusion; tbe magnificent 
temples of Greece and Asia ; the works of those artiste who had expressed in 
painting, or in sculpture, tbe divine conceptions of the poet ; the pomp of fes- 
tivals and sacrifices, the successAil arts of divination, the popular trdditions of 
oracles and prodigies, and the ancient practice of two. thousand years. The 
weaktiess of polytheism wais, in some measure, excused by the moderr^tion of 
its claims ; and theolevotion of the pagans was not incompatible with the most 

(9) The Pkihgnker (i^rflgmenl, p. S881, ridicules the Iron ehaini, ttc. of these- aolitary fanaties (See 
Tillenioni, Mem. Eccles. torn. bi. p. 661, 662), v/ho had forgot that roan is by nature a gentle and Acial 
animal, avOpunr* ^v«i soXirtJCtf Itav koi vnspy- The Pagan supposesithatltecause ibey had renounced the 
gods, they were posseHed and tonnented by evil demons. 

(](n See Julian apud Cyril, 1. vl. p. 906, 1, vUi. p. 353. SBS. «< You peraecute,*" says ha, " tliose heretks 
"Who do not mourn the dead man preclsefy in the way which you approve." He shows himself a tolerable 
■theokwian ; but he maintains that the Christian Trinity la not derived ftom die doctrine of Paul, of .^esus, 
orofMoees. • , 

(11) Lfbanios, Urat. Parentalis, c. 9, 10, p. 293, &c.- Greg. Nazlanzen, Orat. ili. p. 61. -Euxuip. Vil 
iSopbist. In Mazimo, p, 68, 60, 70. Edit. Commelin 
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Ucentiouft 8k«pticiim«(IS) Instead of an iodifisible and Kgular sjrtteniy whick 
occupies the wix)le extent of the believinc mind, the my tbology of the Greekf 
was composed of a thousand loose and flexible paits, and the servant of the 
gods was at liberty tir xLefine the ^eftee and measure of his religious faiths 
The creed wluch Julian adopted for his own use, was of the 1 west dimensions ; : 
and by k strange contradiction, he disdained the salutary yoKe of the GospeL . 
while he made a voluntaiy ofiering of his reason on the altars of Jujpiter and 
Apollo^ . One of the orations of Julian is consecrated to the honour of Cybele, 
the mother oi the gods, who require.d from her effeminate priests the bloody 
sacrifice, so rashly performed by the madness of the Phiygian boy. The pious 
emperor condescends to relate, without a blush, and without a smile, the voyage 
of th^ goddess from the shores of Pergamus to the mouth of the Tiber ; and 
the stupendous miracle, which convinced the senate and people of Rome that 
the lump of day.,- which their ambassadors had transported over the seas, was 
endowed with life, and sentiment, and divine power.(13) For the truth of this 
prodigy, he appeals to the public monuments of the. city ; and censures, with 
some acrimony, the sickly and affected^ Xaste of those men, who impertinendy 
derided the sacred traditions of their ancestors. (14) 

But the devout jphilosopher, wbp sincerely embraced, and warmly encourage<L 
the superstition ot the people, reserved for himself .the privilege of a liberal 
intierpretation ; and silently withdrew irom the foot of the altars into the sane- • 
tuary of the temple. ' The extravagance of the Grecian jnythology proclaimed 
with a clear and audible voice, that the pious inqujrer, instead of being scan>- 
dalized oraatisGed with the literal sense, should diligently explore the occult 
wisdom, which had heen disguised by tbe prudence of antiquity, under the 
mask of foUy and of .fable.(l5; #The philosophers of the Platonic school,(16) 
Plotinus, Porphyry^ and' tn^ divine Iambi icbus, were admired as the most 
skilful masters ot this all^rical science, which laboured to soAen and harmonize 
the -deformed features otpa^anism. Julian himself, who was directed in the 
mysterious pursuit by iELoesius, the venerajble successor of lamblichus, aspired 
to the possession ot a treasure, which be esteemed^ if we may credit his 
aoliema asseverations, far above the empire of the world.(l7) It was indeed a 
treasure which' derived its value only m>m opinion ; and every artist, who flat^ 
tered hioiself that' he had extracted tne precious ore from the sunrounding dross, 
claimed an equal right of . stamping the name and figure the roost agreeable to 
his peculiar fancy. The fable of Atys and Cybele had been already explained 
by Porphyry ; but his labours served only to animate the pious industiy of 
Julian, ivbb invented and published his own allegory .of that ancient and mystic 
tale. This freedom of interpretatipn, which might gratify the pride of the 
Platonists, exposed the vanity of their art Without a tedknis detail, the 
modem reader could ,no( form a just idea of the stranee allusions, the forced 
etymoloeies, the solemn trifliqg, and the impenetrable obscurity of these sages 
who proTessed to'reveal the system of the universe. As the.traditions of pagan 

< (19) A modern phllotopber hfti inflenloualyjeQmpfired the dUTerent operation of dMl«m and polytbelnii 
wiUi regard to the doubt or convlctioa which ttiey produce in the human mind. See Hume's EHayi, 
Tot. ii. p. 444. 4S7, in 8vo. edit. 177> 

(13) The Idean mother landed in Italy about the end of the ieoond Punic war. The miracle of Claudia, 
either viigin or matron, who cleared her Auqe by diigracing tlie rravec modesty of tlie Roman ladies, la 
attested hf a dqud of witnepsss. Their evidence is collected by Drakenborch (ad Sifium Italicum, zriL 
3d)j but we may observe that Livy (xxix. 14) slides over the transaction with discreet ambiguity. 

^.^ . *._._^_ ^^, ..- . ...^ _. . -. .. . . TotsitoAunn^v^tv 

'^tru. OraL ▼, 
h dropped from 
, ► preferred the ctom 
to these celestial trophies. Apud Cyril. 1. vl. 194. 

' (15) See the principles ^f allegorr, in^ulian (Orat vii. p. 216. 822). His reasoning Is less absurd than 
that of some modern ihecdoglanfe, who assert that an extravagant or contfadictory doctrine mutt be divine ; 
Binee no man alive could have thought of inventing It. 

vicr Buqaplus has made these sqphisiathe sub^of a partial and fknatical history; and the learned 
Brucker (Hist Phtlosoph. tom. ii. p. 217—303) has employed much labour to illustrate Uielr obscure lives^ 
and incomprehensible doctrinea. 

(17) Jallan, Orat vii. p. S22. He swears with the most fervent and enthusiastic devotion, and tremUea 
IcA he should betray too much of these holy mysteries, which the profane might 4lerlde with an impioot. 
Sardonic iaogta. 
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were yariousljr related, the sacred interpt^ters were at liberty to 
select the most convenient circumstances ; and as thej^ translated an arbitraijr 
cipher, the^ could esUractfrom any fable any sense which was adapted tp their 
favourite system of /elig;ion and .pbiloso^y. The lascivious form of a naked 
Venus was tortured into the discovery of some, moral preceptor some physical 
truth ; and the castration of Atys explained the revolution oi the sun between 
the tropics, or the Reparation ot the human soal fiom vice and errer.riS) 

The theological system j6f Julian appears to have contained the sublime ^nd 
important principles of natural religion. But as the faith, which is not founded 
on revelation, mus( remain d^titute of any firm a^qrance, the disciple of Plato 
imprudently relapsed into the habits of vulgar superstition; and the popular 
anq philosophic notion of the Deity seems to have been confounded in the 
practice, the writings, and even in the mind of Jqlian.(19} The i^ioiis emperor 
acknowledged and adored the Eternal Cause of the ainiverse, to whpm he 
ascribed all the perfections of an infinite nature; invisible io the eje^ and 
inaccfBssible to the understanding^, of feeble mortals. . The Supoeme God had 
created, or rather, in the Platonic language, had generated, the gradual succes- 
sion of dependent spirits, of gods,.of deinons, of heroes, &na of ftien ; and 
every being which derived its existence immediately from the First 'C^use, 
received tli^ inherent gift pf immortality. , That so'precious an advantage might 
not be lavished upon unworttry objects, the Creator had intrusted to the skiU 
^d power of the inferior gods, the office of forming the human body, and ot' 
smng'mg the beautiful harmony of the animal, tb«^ v^etable, and the mineral 
kingdoms. • To the conduct of th^se divine ministers he delated the -temporal 
government of this lower world ; but their imperfect administration is not 
exempt from discord or error^ The parth and its inhabitants, arediv^d amoi^ 
them, and the characters of Mars or Minerva, of Mercury or Venus, may be 
distinctly traced in the laws, and manners of their peculiar votaries. As long 
as our immortal souls are confined in a mortal prison, it is our interest, as well 
as our duty, to solicit the favour, and to depiecate die wrath, of the powers of 
heaven, whose pride is gratified by^ the devotion of mankind ; and whose 
grosser parts maV be supposed to derive some nourishment from the fumes of 
sacrifice.(20) The inferior gods might sometimes icoodescend to animate th6 
statues, and to inhabit the temples; which . were dedicated to their honour. 
They might occasionally visit the earth, but the '.heavens were the proper 
throne and symbol of their glory. The jnvariable order of the sun, moon^'and 
stars, was hastily admitted by Julian, as a proof ^of their eternal duration ; and 
their eternity was a sufficient eviderKe tnat they were the Workmanship, not of 
an inferior deity, but of the Omnipotent Kine. In the system of the Platonists^ 
the visible was a type of the invisible world. The celestial bodies, as they 
were informed by a divine spirit, might be considered sis the objects the most 
worthy of religious worship. The oui7,!who6e genial \nfluence pervades and 
sustains the universe, justly claimed the adoration of mankind, as the bright 
representative of the jLogo^, the . lively, the. rational» the beneficent image of 
the intellectual Father.(2l) '^ 

In eveiT age, the absence of genuine inspiration is supplied by the strong 
illusions of enthusiasm, and the mimic arts of Imposture. If, in the time (x 

(18) See the flflh oration of Juiian* But all. the allegorlea which ever lasued from Uie Platonic school 
are twi worth the uliort poem of Catullua on tlie same -extraordinary tubjeet. Thcr transition of AtyS) 
from tlie wildest enthusiasm to sober pathetic complaint, for his irretrievable loes, must inspire a man 
with pity, a eunuch wiili despair. 

(10) The true religion of Julian may be deduced from the Cesars, p. 306, with Spanheim*s notes and . 
Uliisirations; from the frnpments in Cyril, I. ii. p. 57, 5d; and especially from the tlieological oration in 
8oh;in Ret;ein, p 130— l.'M, addressed, in the conftdenco of friendship, to the prtefcct SallosL 

(if)) Julinii adopts this i^ss conception, by ascribing it to his favourite Marcus Antoninus (Ciesaret, 
p. 3Xi). The 9inicB and Phitnnists h<>8itaied between tlie analogy of bodies and the purity of spirits, 
Vet the srav^st philnaophers inclined to the whimsical fancy of Aristophanes and Lucian, that an unbe 
Ileviiut ase might starve the immortal gods. See Observatinils de Spanheim, p. 9B4. 444, &c ^ 

(21) Hhov A^-yii), TO ^v araXna km ciit/a^yav, km cvyvv, km ayaOotpyov m vopry irurpos. Julian.epi8t. 
zli In another place (apud Cyril, I. ii. p. 00), he calls the sun God, and the Uirone of God. ^ian- 
believed the Platoiiician Trinity ; and* only blames the Chrisdans for preftrrlng e mortal to an td^tal 
Logo: V^ 
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Julian, these arts had been practised only b}i the pa^an priests, for the support 
of an expinhe cause, some indulgence might perhaps be allowed to the 
interest and habits of the sacerdota'l character, cut it niay appear a subject 
of surprise and scandal, that the philosophers themselves should have contri- 
buted to abu^ the superstitious credulity of nf)'ankind,(22^ and that the Grecian 
mysteries should have been supported by the chagic or tneun^ of .the modem 

Siatonists. Tbe^ arrogantly pretended to control the order ofnature, to explore 
le' secrets of futurity, to com.mand the service of the inferior demoris, to enjoy 
the view and conversation of the superior gods, and, by disengaging the soul 
from her inaterial bands, to reunite that immortal partFcIe with the Infinite and 
Divine Spirit.- ' * 

The devout and fearless curiosity of Julian tempted the philosophers with 
the hopes of an easy conquest ; wbich, from the situation ot their young oro- 
selyte, might be productive of the most important consequences. (23]| Julian 
imbibed the firat rudiments of the Platonic doctrines from the mouth of iEde- 
sius, who had fixed at Peigamus his wandering and persecuted school. But as 
the declining strength of tnajt venerable saee was unequal to the ardour, the 
diligence the rapid conception of his pupil, two of his most learned disciples, 
Chrysanthes and Eusebius, supplied, at his own desire, the place of their aged 
master. These philosophers seem to haVe prepared and distributed their 
fespective parts ; and they artfully contrived, oy dark hints, and afi[ected dis- 
putes, to excite the impatiejit hopes of the caoinuU^ till they delivered him 
into tb6 bands of 'their associate Maximus, the boldest and most skilful master 
of the Theni^ic science. By his bands, Julian was secretly initiated at Ephe- 
«us, in the twentieth year of his age. His residence at Athens confirmed this 
unnatural ^alliance of philosophy and superstition. He obtained the privilege 
of a solemn initiation into the mysteries of Eleusius, whichy amidst ^e general 
.decaf of the Grecian worship, still retained some vestiges of their primeval 
cnnctity ; and such Was' the zi&al of Julhn, that he afterward invited tbe Elen- 
sinian pontiff to the court of Gaul, for the sole purpose of consummating, by 
mystic rites and sacrifices, the great work of his sanctification. As these cere- 
monies were performed in the depth of caverns, and in the silence of the night, 
and as the inviolable secret of th^ mysteries was preserved by the discretion of 
the initiated, 1 shall not presume to describe the horrid sounds, and fiery appa- 
ritions, which were presented to the senses, or the itnagination, of the credulous 
aspirant,(24^ till the visions of comfort and knowledge broke upon him in a blaze 
of celestial light.(25) In the. caverns of Ephesus and Eleusis, the mind of 
Julian was penetrated with sincere, *deep) and unalterable enthusiasm ; though 
he might sometimes exhibit the vicissitudes of pious fraud and hypocrisy, which 
may be observed, or at least suspected, in the characters of the most conscientious 
fanatics. From that moment, ne consecrated his life to the service of the gods ; 
and while the occupations of war^ of government, and. of study, seemed to 
c!aim the whole measure of his time, a stated portion of the hours of the night 
was invariably reserved for the. exercise of private devotion. The temperance 
which adorned the severe manners of the soldier, and the philosopher, was 
connected with some strict and. frivolous rules of religious abstinence ; and it 
was in honour of Pan or Mercuiy, of Hecate orisis, mat Julian, on particular 
I • • • ♦ 

(93) Ttie sopIiistB of Eunapius pet-fffrm lis many miracles os the saints of tlie desert; and tlie only 
«ircuiiisiaiice in tlieir fhrdnr te, tliat tlwy are of a less gloomy cdniplexion. Instead or dcvite with honn 
and laUs, laiiiitlicluis invoked ilie genii of love, Eros and Anteros, from two adjacent fountains. Two 
teaiitiriil iwys issued lh>m liie water, foudly embraced liim as tj>eir ftitlier, and retired at his command. 
P. 38,27.. 

{■^i) The deKtemufl management of tliese sophists, who played their credulous pupil Into each otIier*s 
haiiilii, is fairly *old by Bunnpiiis <p. 0&— 70), with unsuspecting simplicity. The Abb^ de la Bleierie 
underMiaiids, and nt;nily descrllies, liie whole comedy (Vie de Julien, p. 61-^). 

f34) When Julian, in a momentary fmnic, made the sign nf tlie cross, the demons Instantly disappeared 
{Greg. Naz. Ornl. iii. p. 71). Grvgnry supimses that they were friglitened, but the priests declar(>d thai 
they were liidignanL Tlie reader, according to the measure of liTs'Aiith, will determine this prolbund 
qiiestfew. ' N 

(JBa dark and distant view of the terrors and Joj-s of hiitiation is shown by Dion, Chrysostom, 



Tijlinstlnfl, Pniciufl, and Stobipus. The loarmnl ntttlior nf the Divine T^atlon has exhibited their .. .. 
vol. i. p. 239. 847, 348. i2bO. edit. 1705), wbich he dexterously or foitibly applies to bis own hypothesfa 
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da^Sy denied hftDself the use of some paiticalar food, ^hich m%lit have been 
ofiensive to bis tutelar deities. ' By tbese rolontaiy fasts, be preiMired bis senses 
and bis understandings f6r thefreqtient and famiJiar visits witb wfakb ^e wa» 
Honoured by tbe ceJestia) powers. > Notwithstanding the modest silence ot 
Julian himself, we may learn, from his faitbRir friend, the orator Libanius^ that 
ne lived in a perpetual intercourse with tbe gfods and goddesses ; that they de- 
scended upon earth to emoy the conversation bf their lavottrite Jiero ; that' they 
gently interrupted his slumbers, by touching^ his hand or his hair ^ that tber 
warned him ot every impending' danger, and conducted him^ by their infallible 
wisdom, in eveiy action. of bis life ; and that he had aojuired such an intimate 
knowledge of his heaveidr guests, as readily to distinguish the voice of Jupiter 
^m that of Minerva, and the form of Apollo from the figure of Hercules»(26^ 
These sleeping or waking visions, the orainary effects of abstinence and fanalH 
!^ cism, would dbiost deerade the emperor to the level of an Egyptian monk. 
But tbe useless lives of Antony or Pachomius wefe consumed in these vain occu- 
pations. Julian could breaK from the dream of sa]>er8tition to arm himself 
for battle ; and, afler van<j[uishing in the field the enemies xif Rome, he calmly 
retired into his tent, tb dictate the wise ailnd salutary laws t>f an empire, or to 
indulge his genius in th^ elegant pursuits of literature and philosophy. 

The im^rtant secret of the apostacy of Julian was intrusted to the fidelity 
of ^the iniUiatedj with Whom he was united by the sacred ties of friendship and 
religion.(27y The pleasing rumour was cautiously Circulated among the adhei- 
Yehts of the ancient worship ; and his future greiitoess became the o^ect of the 
hopes, the prayers, and the predictions of the' pagans, in eveiy provmce of the 
empire. From the zeal and virtues of their rojral proselyte, they fondly 
expected tbe cure of eveir evil, and tbe Restoration of every blessing,; and 
instead of disapproving of tne ardour of ^their pious wishes, Julian ingenuously 
€bnlessed,'lhat he was ambitious to attain a situation, in which he might be 
useful' to his country, and to his religion. But this religion was vjewed with a 
hostile eye by the successor of CKmstshfitine, whose capricious passioos alter 
nately saved and threatened . tbe life bf Julian. The arts of magic ana 
divination were strictly prohibited under a despotic 'government, which conde 
socnded to fear them ; and if the pagans were reluctantly^ indulged in the 
exercise of their superstition, the rank of Julian would have exempted hiqr. 
from the general, toleration. The apostate soon became the presumptive hew 
of the monarchy, and his death alone could have appeased the just appreben^ 
9ions of the Christians.(28) But the young prince, who aspired to the glor^ 
of a hero, rather than of a mart3rr, corauited his safety by dissembling his 
religion ; and the easy temper of polytheism permitted him to join in the public 
worship of a sect wnich ne inwaiuly despised. Libanius has considered the 
hypocnsy of his friend as a subject! not of censure, but of praise. " As the 
statues of the gods,'' says that orator, ** which have been defiled with filth, are 
again placed in a magnificent temple ; ^ the beauty of truth was seated in the 
mind of Julian, after it had been purified from tbe iejrors and follies of his 
education. His sentiments were changed; but as it wpuldhave. been dan- 
gerous to have avowed his sentiments, his conduct still continued Hhe same. 
Very different from the ass in Msop, who dl^uised himself with a lion's hide, 
our lion was obliged to conceal himself under the skin of an ass; and, while he 
embraced the dictates of reasoru to obey. the laws of prudence and oeces- 
5ity.'\29) The dissunulation df Jiilian lasted above ten years, from his secret 

<36) Jalian^a moda^jr confined him to obseure and oecaafonal hints ; bm Libanius enadaua with plea 
mire on the fasts and visions of the religious hero (Legat. ad Julian, p. 157, and Oral. Parental, e kzxili. 
p. 300, 310). . , 

(37) Libanius, Drat. Parental, e. z. p. 933, 334. Gallns had some reason to suspect the seeriBt apoetacv 
of his brother ; and In a letter, which mav be received as lenuine, lie exhorts Julian to adbere^to tne rell- 
rion of their aneestorg ; an argument wmch, as It ahould seem, was not yet perfectly ripe. See Juliad. 
OpjP. 454, and Hisu de Jovien, torn. 11, p. 141. t . 

(38) Grerory (iU. p. 50), wlUi inhuman seal, censures Constantius fat sparing the Influit apostate 
OtuK»% awBevra). His French tranSlaior (p. 96^ caotloualy observes, that such expressions m«iil nut %a 
prises A la lettre. 

C90) Libanius Orat Panntai. e. iz. p. 333. 
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initiatioD at Ephesufl, to the begimiing of tbe cWil^vs^; when he declared him 
self at once the impla^ble enemy of Christ and of Constantius. This state 
of constraint might contribute tostren|g^ei> his devotion ; and as soon as he had 
satisfied the 6b%atloii of assistinr, OQ solemn festivals, at the assemblies of the 
Christians, Julian returned, «witb the impatience of a lover, to bum his free and 
voluntaiy incense on tbe domestic chapels of /Jupiter and Mercury^ But as 
evenr att of dissimulation must, be painful to an ingenuous spirit, the profession 
of Christianity increased the aversion of Julian for a religion, which opf^ressed 
the freedom of his mina, and compelled h'm to hold a conduct repugnant to tbe 
noblest attributes of human nature— sincerity and courage. 

The inclination of JuKan might prefer thefodsof Homer, and of theScipioS) 
to tbe new faith, which his unde had established in the Roman empire ; and in 
which he himself had been sanctified by the' sacrament of baptism. But, as 
a philosopher, it was incumbent on him to justify his dissent from Christianity, 
wnich was supported by the number of its converts, by tbe chain of prophecy, 
the splendour of miracles, and the weight of evidehce. The elaborate work,(30] 
which he composed amidst the preparations of the Persian war, contained tbe 
substance of those arguments wnich he had lone revolved in bis mind. Some 
fragments hav6 been transcribed and preserved by his adversaiy, the vehement 
Cyril of Alexandria :(31^ and they exhibit a veiy singular mixture of wit and 
learning, of sophistry ana fanaticism. The elegance of the style, and Jbe rank 
of the author j recommended his writings to the public attention: (32^ and in 
.the impious list of the enemies of Christianity, the celebrated name of Porphyiy 
was e^ced bf the suDerior merit or reputation of Julian. The minds of the 
iaithftil were either seduced, or scandalize^, or alarmed ; and the pagans, Who 
sometimes presumed to engage in the une<^ual dispute, derived, from the 
popular worK of their Imperial missipnaiy, an inexhaustible supply of fallacious 
objections. But in the' assiduous prosecution of these theological studies, tbe 
emperor of the Romans imbibed the illiberal prejudices and passions of a 
polemic divine. He contracted an irrevocable obligation, to maintain and pro* 
palate his religious, opinions ; ^nd while he secretly applauded the strength 
and dexterity with which he wielded the weapons of controversy, he was 
tempted to distrust' the sincerity, or to despise tbe understanding, of his 
antagonists, who could obstinately resist tbe force of reason and eloquence. 

Tbt Christians, who beheld with^ horror and indignation the apostacy of 
Julian, hstd much more to fear from his power than from his aiguments. The 
pagahs^ who were conscious of his fervent zeal, expected, perhaps with impa- 
tience, that the. flames of persecution should be rinmediately kindled a^inst 
the enemies of the gods ; and that the ingenious malice of Julian would invent 
some. cruel refinements of death and, torture, which had been unknown to the 
rude and inexperienced fury of his predecessors. But the hopes, as well as 
the fears, of the religious factions were apparently disappointed, by the prudent 
humanity of a prince,(33) who was Carefql of his own fame, of the public 
peace, and of the rights/ of mankind. Instructed by bistoiy and reflection, 
Julian was persuaded, that if the diseases of the body may sometimes be cured / 
by salutary violence, neither steel nor fire ckn eradicate tne erroneous opinions 
ot the mind. The reluctant victim may be dragged to the foot of the altar, 
but the heart, still abhors and disclaims the ss^crilegious act of the hand. Reli 

(?0) Fabricius (Biblloth. Gnec 1. v. c vlii. p. 8&— 90,) and Lardner (Heattien Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 
44-M7J bave aceorately compiled all that can now be discovered of Julian's work against tbe Christians. 

(31) About seventeen years after tbe death of Julian, he executed a task, whi<;h had been feebly at- 
tempted by Philip of Side, a prolix and contemptible writer. Even the work of Cyril has not entirely 
aaUsfied the most favourable Judges; and the AbM de la Bleterie (Preface A PHist de Jovien, p. 30. 33], 
wishes that some iktolorUn pkUoaopke (a strange centaur) would undertake the jefutotion of Julian. 

(38) Libanius (Orat Parental, c. izzxvii. p. 313). who has been suspected of assisting his friend, pre- 
fers tbis divine vindicaMon (OraL Ix. io necem Julian, p. 255, edit. Morel.) to the writings of Porphyry. 
His iudgm^C may be arraigned (Socrates, 1.' ili. Ci 23), but Libanius cannot be accused of flattery to a 
dead prince. 

(33) Libanius (Drat Parent c Iviil. p. 283, 284,) has eloquently explained tbe tolerating princlploB and 
conduct of his imperial friend. In a very reoparkable epistle to the people of Boetra, Julian himsel. 
(epirt. IH.) professes his moderation, and betrays his zeal : wliich is acknowledged by Animlanos, tnb ^ 
exposed lor Gregory (Orat ill. p. 72). 
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:gious obstinacy is hardened and exasperated by oppression:, and, as sbon as 
the persecution subsides, thosie who have yielded are restorea as penitents, and 
those who have ^sisted are honoured as saints and martyrs. If Julian adopted 
the uQsuccessAil cruelty of Diocletian and his colleagues, be was sensible that 
be should stain his memory with the nanve of tyrant, and add new. glories to 
the Catholic church, which had denyed strength and increase from the severity 
of the pagan magistrates. Actuated by these motives, and apprehensive of 
disturbing the repose of an unsettled reign, Julian surprised the world by an 
edict, which was not unworthy of a statesman, or a philosopher. He extended 
to ail the inhabitants of the Koman world, the bene6ts of a free and equal 
toleration; and the only hardship "which he inflicted on the Christianis^ was to 
deprive them of th^ power of tormenting their fellow-subjects, whom they 
'Stigmatized with the odious titles of idolaters and heretics.^ The pagans 
received a gracious permission, or rather an express, order to open all their 
temples ;(34) and they were at once delivered from the oppressive layvs, and 
arbitrary vexations, which they had sustained under the reign of Constantine 
and of his sons. At the same time, the bishops and clergy, who had been 
banished by the Arian monarch, were recalled from exile,, and restored to their 
respective churches ; the Donatists, the Novatians, the Macedooia'ns, the £uno« 
mians, and those who, with a'more prosperous fortune, adhered to the doctrine 
of th^ council of Nice. Jdlian, who understood and derided their theological 
dispute^ invited to the palace the leaders of the hostile sects, that he might 
enjoy the agreeable spectacle of their furious encounters. Tbe clanrour of - 
controversy sometimes provoked the emperor to exclaim, '* Hear me !^ the 
Franks have heard me, and the Aiemanni p but he sopix^ discovered that he 
was now engaged with more obstinate and implacable enemies ; and though he 
exerted the powers of oratoiy to persuade them to live in concord, or at least 
in peace, he' was perfectly satisfied, before he dismissed them from his pre- 
sence, that he had nothing to dread from the union' of the Christians. Tbe 
impartial Ammianus^ has ascribed this affected clemency to the 4esire' of 
fomenting the intestine divisions of the church j apd the insidious design 
of undermining the foundations of Christianity, was inseparably connected 
with the zeal which Julian professed, to restore the ancient; religion of the 
empire. (35) 

As soon as he ascended the throne, he assumed, according to the custooH)f bis 
predecessors, the character of supreme pontiffjf not only as the most honourable 
title of Imperial greatness, but as a sacred and iipportant office, the duties of 
which he was resolved to execute with pjous diligence. As the business of 
the state prevented the emperor from joining ^yeiy day in the public devotion 
of his suDJects, he dedicated a domestic chapel to his tutelar, deity the Sun ; 
his gardens were filled with statues and altars of (he gods ; and each apartment 
of the palace displayed the am^earance of a magnificent temple. Every 
morning he saluted the parent of light, with a. sacrifice , the blood of anothe^r 
victim was shed at the moment when the sun sunk below the horizon ; and the 
Moon, the Stars, and the Genii of the night received their "respective and 
seasonable honours from the indefatigable aevotion of Jglian. On solemn fes- . 
tivals, he regularly visited the temple of the god or goddess to whom the day 
was peculiarly consecrated, and 'endeavoured to excite the religipn of the 
piagistrates and people by the example, of his own zeal. Instead of maintain^ 
itig the lofty -slate ot a monarch, distinguished by the splendour of his purple, 
and encompassed by the golden shields of his guards, Julian solicited, with 
respectful eagerness, th6 meanest offices which contributed to the worship of 

(34) In (Sreece the temples of Minerva were opened by his express command, before the death ot 
ConstantioB (Liban. Orat. Parent, c. 55, p. S80;, and Julian declares hknself a pagan in his publie ipani 
festo to the Athenians. This unquestionable evidence may correct the hastv assertion of Ammianus. 
who seems to suppose Constantinople to be the place where he discovered hfs attachment to the gods 

(35) Ammianus, xxii 5. Sozomen, 1. v. c. 5. Bestia moritur, tranqqilitas rodtt omnes epIscorH qd 

de propriis sedibns fuerant exterminati per Indulgentiam novl principis ad ecclesiaa redeunt. Jerom 
adversus Luciferianos. torn. ii. p. 143. Oplatus accuses the Donatists tor oiling their safety to on npos 

; tate a ii. c. 16, p. 36, 71, edlL l5upin). 



so thjL decline and fall 

lie j;od8. AmidsHhe satcred but Hceqtious ^rowdof 'priests^ of inferior minift- 
tenSy and of female dancers, who Weqe de.dicated to the service of the temple, 
it was the business of the emperor to bring the wood, to blow the fire, to handle 
the knife, to slaughter therictiui, and, thrusting his bloodj hands into the 
bowels of &e expiring animal, to 'draw forth th^ heart or hyer, and to read, 
with^the consummate skill of an haruspex,Jhe imaginary si^ns of future events. 
The wisest of the pa^ns censured this extravagant superstition, which affected 
to despise the restraints, of prudence and decency. Under the reign of a prince, 
who practised the rigid maxims of economy, the expense of religious worship 
consumed a ver^ large portion of (be revenue ; a constant supply of ibe scarcest 
and most beautiful birds was transported from distant climates, to bleed on the 
ajtars-of the gods^ a hundred oxen were frequently sacrificed by Julian oft 
one and the same day; and it soon became a popular jest, that if he should 
return with conquest from the Persian war, the breed of horned cattle must 
infallibly be extinguished. Yet this expense may appear inconsiderable, when 
it is compared with the splendid presents whicn were offered, either by the 
hand, or by order of the emperor,' to all the celebi;f)ted places of devotion in 
the Roman world; and witH the sums allotted to repair and decorate the 
ancient temples, Which had suffered the silent decay of time, or the recent 
injuries of Christian rapine. Encouraged by the example, the exhortations, 
tbe liberality, of their pious sovereign, the cities and families resumed the 

Eractice of their neglected ceremonies. ** Eveiy part pf the world," exclaims 
ibanius, with devout transport, *' displayed the triumph of religion ; and the 
grateful prospect of flaming altars, bleeding victin)s, the smoke of incense, and 
a solemn train of priests ^nd prophets, without fear and without danger. The 
sound of prayer and of music was heard on the tops of the highest mountains ; 
and the same ox afforded a sacrifice for the gods, and a supper for their joyous 
votaries."(36) 

But the genius and power of Julian were unequal to the enterprise of restor- 
ing a religion, which was destitute of theolc^ical principles, of moral precepts, 
and of ecclesiastical discipline ; which rapidly hastened to decay ana dissolu- 
tion, and was not susceptible of any solid or consistent reformation. The 
jurisdiction of the supreme pontiff, more especially after that office had been 
united with the Imperial dignity, comprehended the whole extent of the Roman 
empire. Juliati named for his vicars, in the several provinces, the priests and 
philosophers, whom he esteemed .the best qualified to co-operate in the execu- 
tion of bis great design ; and his pastoral letfers,(37) if we may use that name, 
still represent a very curious sketch of his wishes and intentions. He directs, 
that in every city the sacerdotal order should be composed, without any dis- 
tinction of birtb or fortune, of those,persons who were the most conspicuous for 
their Jove of the gods, and of men^. " If they are guilty," continues he, " of 
any scandalous o&nce, they ^should be censured or degraded by the superior 
pontiff; but, as long as they "retain Iheir rankj they are entitled to the respect 
of the magistrates and people. Their humility may be shown in the plainness 
of ttieir domestic ^arb : their dignity, in the pon^p of holy vestments. When 
thejfr are summoned in their turji to officiate, oefore the altar, they ought not, 
during the appointed number of days, tO depart from the precincts of tne tem- 
ple ; nor should a single day be suffered to elapse, without the prayers and the 
sacrifice, which they are obliged to offer for the prosperity of the state, and of 
individuals. The ^exercise of their sacred functions requires an immaculate 
purity, both of mind and body ; and even when they are dismissed from the 
temple to the occupations of common life, it is incumbent on them to excel iq 

(38) The reitontlon of Uie pagan worahlp is deeaibed bjr Julian (Bflaopoffon p. 346), Libanlns (Orat 
Parent c. 60, p. 986,- S87, and Orau Consular, ad Julian, p. 845, 346, edit. Morel<)i Ammianua (uii. IS), 
and Greconr Nazianxen (Orat. iv. p. ISl). These writers agree in the' essential, and even minute, facts;, 
but the diflerent lights in which tliey view the extreme devotion of Julian, are expressive of the grada 
tions of self-applauso, paksionate admirailon, mild reproof, and partial invective. 

(37) See Julian EpIstoL xlix. Ixii Ixiii. and a long and curious fragment, without bcflnnii^ or end (p. 
988—305). The supreme pontiff derides the Mosaic historv, and the Christian discipline, prefers the 
Greek poets to the Hebrew prophets, anil palliates, wlUi the skill of a Jesalt, the rOatne wwship of 
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decency and Tirtne the rest of tbeir felk>w-citiien0. The priest o( tbe god» 
flhould never be seen in theatros or tavemd. His conversation should be ch'ute* 
his diet temperate, his friends of honourable reputation ; w^ if he sometimes 
visits tiie Forum or the Palace, he should a]pkpear oplyas'the advocate of those 
who have vainly solicited eithe)r justice or* mercy. His studies should be 
suited to the sanctitj of his piofesaioii.- Licentious tales, or comedies, or 
satires, must be banished from hb library ; which oii^ht solely. to corisist of 
historical and philosophical writings ; of history which is founded in truth, and 
of philosophy which is connected with religion. The -impious opinions of the 
Epicureans and Sceptics deserve his abh^rence a'hd^ contempt ;( ^8) but he 
should diligently study the systems of Pythagoras, of PJato, and ot the St6,icsr 
which unanimously teach that there are gods ; that the world is governed by 
tbeir providence ; that their goodness is the source of every temporal blessing ; 
and that thev have prepared for the human soul a future state of reward or 
punishment" The Imperial pontiff inculcates, in the most persuasive language^ 
the duties of benevolence and hospitality ; exhorts bis inferior clergy to recom- 
mend the universal practice of those virtues ; promises to assist their indigence 
from tbe public treasuir ; and' declares his resolution of establishing hospitals 
In every city, where tne poor should be received .without any invidious dis- 
tinction of country or of religion. Juliap beheld with envy the wise and 
humane regulations of the church ; and he very franldy confesses his intent iud 
to deprive the Christians of the applause, as .well as acTvarrtage which they had 
ac()Uired bj the exclusive practice of ^chanty and beneficence.(39) The same 
spirit of imitation might dispose the emperor to' adopt se.yeral ecclesiastical 
institutions, the use and im^rtance of which were approved by the success.of 
nis enemies. But if tfiese imaginarr plans of reformation had been realized^ 
the forced and imperfect copy would have been less' beoeBcial to paganism,, 
than honourable to Ghristianity.(40) Tbe QentiLes, who peaceablv followed 
the customs of their ancestors, were rather surprised than pleased, with the 
introduction of foreign manners ; and, in the short period of l^is reign, Julian 
had frequent occasions to complain of the want of fervour of his own pa^y.(4l)t 
The enthusiasm of Julian prompted him to etpbrace the .friends of Jupiter as 
nis personal frieqds and brethren ; and though he partially overlooked the mferit 
of Christian constancy, he admired and reiyarded the noble perseverance of 
those Gentiles who had preferred the favour of the gods to tbdt of the empe* 
ror.(42) If they cultivated the literature, as well as me religion, of the Greeks, 
they a(X|uired an additional claim to th^ friendship of Julian, wbb ranked the 
muses in the number of his tutelar deities. In the religion which he bad 
adopted, piety and learning were almost synonymous- ;(43^ and a crowd of 
poets, of nietorjcians, and of philosophers, hastened to the Imperial court, to 
occupy the vacant places of the bishops, who 'had seduced the credulity of 
Constantius. . His successor esteemed the ties of common initiation as far more 
sacred than those of consanguinity ; he chose his favourites amonp; the sages, 
who were deeply skilled in the occult sciences of magic and divination ; and 

(38) The ezultaOon of Jalimn (p. 301), tbat then impious wetta. ahd even Uieir writipcn, are eztlii- 
guwbed, may be consistent enough with the sacerdotal cliaract^r ; but it Is unw'ortJiy of a pnilquopher to 
wish that any opinions ami aiguitents tlie iDostrepucnaac to his own should be oooceaied from tbe 
luMwIedge of uianlcind. 

(30) Yet he insinuates, that Uie CHiristians, under this pretenoe of charity, Inveigled children from their 
religion and parents, conveyed them on shipboard, and- devoted thoeo vlcUms to i iife of 'poveny or ser- 
vitude i^ a kemote country (p. 305). Had the charge been proved, it wais liis duty not to complain, but 
. to punish. 

(40) Oregonr Naslansen is faoeUoui, IngealouB, and argumentative (Drat ill. p. 101, 109, iic). Be 
ridicules the foUy of such vain imitaiioo ; and amuses hiihsetf with inquiring, what lessons, moral or 
Uie6iogical, could be extracted from the Grecian fkbles. 

(41) He accuses one of his poMiffs of a secret confederacy with the Christian bishops and presbyten 
(fipist. Izit). Opwv w mXXifif luv oXtyupiav srav ijiuv npos tus Out : and again^ mms ituna paBvptas^ Ate 
Epist. Izlii , . 

(43) He maises the flddlly of CUUxene, priwiess of Ceres, who had been twice as constant as Pene- 
lope, and niwards her wHh the priesthood of the Phrygiah goddess at PohIus (Julian. Epist xzi). He 
apr lauds the firmness of Sopater of Ulerapolls, who Iud teen repeatedly pressed by ConstanUus and 
Oailus to apottatiiM ( Epist juvU. p, 401). 

(43) O 6$ Mfu^wv miu6a Xaywt n km Aewv tspa. ■ OraL Parent* e. 77, p^ 309, The same saDdmenl J9 
frequcDtTy insulcated ^ Julian, Libaniua, and Uie rott of their pwr 
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eveiy impostor,, who (nretended to reinea] the secrets of futunty, was astured 
of enjoying tbe present hpur in honour and' affluence. (44) Among the philoso- 

Shers, Maximus obtained the most ejnipent rank in toe friendship of his royal 
isdple, who communicated, with undeserved confidence, his actions, his sent!- 
mehts, <and his religious deii^ns, .during the anxious suspense of the civil 
wai'.(46) As'Spon ast Julian hsKl' taken- possession of the palace of Constanti- 
nople, he diespatched an honourable and pressing invitation to Maximus ; who 
then resided at Sardes in Lydia^ with Chrvsanthius, the associate of his art and 
studies. The prudent and superstitious Chrjrsanthius refund to Undertake, a 
journey which showed itself, according to the rulesof divination, with the most 
threatening and malignant aspect : but his companion, whose- fanaticism was of 
a bolder cast, persisted in his interrogations, till he had extorted from the gods 
a seeming consent to his oWn wishes, and those of the emperor. The journey 
of Miaximus through the cities of Asia, displayed the triumph of philosophic 
vanity; and the magistrates vied with each other in the honourable reception 
WhicQ they prepared for the friend of their sovereign. Julian was pronouncing 
an oration before the senate^hen he was informed of the arrival of Maximus. 
The emperor immediately imerrupted his discourse, advanced to meet him, and, 
after a tender embrace, cionducted him by tbe band into the midst of the 
assembly ; where he publicly acknowledgea the benefits which he had derived 
from the instructions of the philosopher. Maximus,(46) who soon acquired the 
confidence, and influenced me counsels, of Julian, was insensibly corrupted by 
the temptations of a c6urt« His dress became more splendid, bis demeanour 
more loilty;>nd^e*w^' exposed, under a succeeding reign, to a disgraceful 
inquiry; into the means by "which the disciple of Plato had accumulated, in the 
short duration qf his (kvour, a veir scandalous proportion of wealth. Of the 
other philosophera and ^phists, who were rovited to the Imperial residence by 
the choice of Jblian, or by the success of Maximus, few were able to preserve 
their innocence or their reputation.(47) , The liberal gifls of money, lands, and 
houses were insufficient to satiate their rapacious avarice ; and the indignation of 
the people was justly excited by the remembrance of their abject poverty and 
disinterested professions. ' The penetration of Julian could not always be 
deceived : but he wa? ubwilling to despise the characters of those men, whose 
talents deserved his esteem ; he desired to escape the double reproach of im- 
prudence and inconstancy ; and he was apprehensive of degrading, in the eyes 
of the profane, the lionour ot letters and of •reIip;ion.(48) 

The favour of Julian was almost equally- divided between the pa^ns, who 
had firmly adhered to, the Worship of their ancestors, and the Christians, vi^ho 
prudently embraced the religion of their sovereign. The acc^uisition of new 
proseIytes(4d) gratified the ruling passions of his soul, superstition and vanity ; 
and he was heard to declare, with the enthusiasm of a missionary, that if be 
could render each individual richer than Midas, an$l every city greater than 
Babylon, he should not esteem himself the benefactor pf mankind, unless, at 
the same time, he could reclaim his subjects frbm their impious revolt against 

' s . 

(44) Tbe curiosity and cAdulily of the emperor, who tried every mode of divfatatlon, are fUrly ex- 
posea bv Ammianua, zxiL 13. . - 

(45) Julian, Eplst. zzxviii; Three other epistles <xy. zvL xaxiz.) in the same s(yle of Ariendship and 
oonfioenoe, are siddreBscd to the philosopher Maximus. 

(4S) EunapiiMhi Maximo, p. 77, t8^79, and in Chrysanthio, p. 147, 148,) has minutely related these 
anecdotte, wnieh he coni^tv^ to be the most important events of the aee. Tet he fairly confesses the 
frailty of Haximu^. His receptioA at Constantinople is describied by Llbanius (OraL Pareou c. 86, p. 
301,) and Ammiaiius vxxii. 7). . . 

(47) Crysanthius, who had refiJsed to quit Lydia, was created h%h*prieet of the province. His cauUous 
and temperate use of power secured him after the revolation; and be lived in peace, while MaximuSi 
PriiKufl, &c. were persecuted by the Christian ministers. See the adventures of those Anatic sophists, 
coljseted by Brucker, tom. U. p. 391—393. 

(4e^ See Libaulus (Orau Parent, c 101, 109, p. 334, 335, 396,) and Eunapius (Vit. Sophist, in Proaeresio, 
p. 136). -Some students, whose expectations perhaps were noundloss. or extravaoant, retired in disginc 
\6reg. Naz. Drat. iv. p. 180). It is strange that we should not be able to contradict the title of one of 
Tillemont*s chapters (Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 900). " Li^ Cour db JuUen est plehie de philoso- 
phes et de sens peidOs.'* - 

(4g>' Under the reisn of Lewis XIV. his subjects of every rank aspired to the gtoiious title of Graver • 
fi»s««r, expressive of their seal and success in malting proselytes. The word and tbe Idea are growing 
obsolete In France ; may they never be Introduced into England ! 
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Ihe immoital gods. (60) A prince, who had studied human nature, and who 
possessed the treasures of the Roman empire, could adapt his aiguments, \ is 
promises, and his rewards, to every order of Christians ;(i&l) and the meri of 
ft seasonabie conversion was allowed to supply the defects of a candidat:* or 
even to expiate the ffuilt of a criminal. As the aimy is the most forcible engine 
of absolute power, Julian applied himself, with peculiar diligence, to corrupt 
the religion of his troops, without whose hearty concurrence eveir measure 
must be dangerous and unsuccessful ; and the natural temper of soldiers made 
this conquest as easy as it was important. The legrions ot Gaul devoted them- 
selves to the faith, as well as to the fortunes, of their victorious leader ; and 
even before the death of Constantius, he had the satisfaction of announcing to 
his friends, that they assisted with fervent devotion, and voracious appetite, at 
the sacrifices, which were repeatedly offered in his camp, of whole hecatombs 
of fat ozen.(62) The armies of the East, which had been trained under the 
standard of the cross, and of Constantius, required a more artful and expensive 
mode of persuasion. On the days of solemn and public festivals, the emperor 
received the homaee, and rewairded the merit, of the troops. His throne of 
state was encircled with the military ensigns of Rome and the republic ; the 
holy name of Christ was erased from the Labarum; and the symbols of war* 
of majesty, and of pagan superstition, were so dexterously blended, that the 
fiiithful subject incurred the guilt of idolatnr, when he respectfuUv saluted the 
person or image of his sovereign. The soldiers passed successively in review ; 
ftnd each of them, before he received from the hand of Julian a liberal donative, 
proportioned to his rank and services, was required to cast a few grains of 
incense into the flame which bumt upon the altar. Some Christian confessors 
might resist, and others might repent ; but the far greater number, allured by 
the prospect of gold, and awed by the presence of the emperor, contracted the 
criminal enga|g;ement ; and their future perseverance in the worship of the 
sods was enforced by eveiy consideration of duty and of interest. By the 
frequent repetition of these arts, and at the expense of sums which would have 
purchased the service of half the nations of Scy thia, Julian ^dually acquired 
tor his troops the imstt^inaiy protection of the gods, and for himself the firm and 
effiactual support of the Roman legions. (63) It is indeed more than probable, 
that the restoration and encouragement of paganism revealed a multitude oi 
pretended Christians, who, from motives of temporal advantage, had asouiesced 
in the religion of the former reign ^ and who afterward returned, with the same 
flexibility of cooscienoe, to the faith which was professed by the successors of 
Julian. 

While the devout monarch incessantly laboured to restore and propagate the 
religion of his ancestors, he embraced the extraordinaiy design of rebuildmg 
the temple of Jerusalem. In a public epistle(54) to the nation or community 
of the Jews, dispersed through toe provinces, he pities their misfortunes, con- 
demns their oppressors, praises their constancy, declares himself their gracious 
protector, and expresses a pious hope, that after his return from the Persian 
war, he may be permitted to pay his grateful vows to the Almighty in his holy 
city of Jerusalem. The blind superstition, and abject slaveiy, of those unfor* 

(90) See the ■Cronf exp r ew l o M of Ubealue, wUch were probqlily tboee of JoUui blmeelf (Orat Pareat. 
c SOf p. 985). 

(51) Wben Qttff^ry Nazleiiien (Orat 1. p. 167.) Ii desirone to magnify the Chriitian flrmnen of hla 
brother Cenriiu, phvilclan to the Imperial court, he owns that Cenuiua dlepuleil wiih a formidable ad- 
▼enary, iroXw <v ovXoif, km fajyt^ oiMf^M Suvonin. In hie hnveeUvea he acaroely allowi any ahare of 
wit or courage to the apostate. 

(SS) Jutlaa. Epiat xzxviiL Ammlaniif, zziL IS. Adee Qt tai dlea pcne afngnloa mlUtea earais diaCeiH 
More aaalnn victltuitea incnlttaii, potuaque aviditnte eorrepti, humerla Impoolti trmnaeuntium per plaieaa, 
expublieiacdlbuB....adaaa dlrerforia portarentur. The deroot prince and the indignant hiatoriao 
tfeacrlbe the aame scene ; and In nirrleom or Antioch, similar eanses must have produced similar eflbcta. 

(53) Gregory (Orat HL p. 74, 75. 83—86,) and Libaniua (Drat Parent c Izzxi. Izzzil. p. 307, 306), 
MM rmniv npt oirs^vv, mt afinim tXmtov aniyttc$ai tuytof. The sophist owns and Jostiilea the expensa 
of these military eonvenkma. 

(54) Julian's epistle (xzr.) Is addieased to the community of the Jews. Aldns (VeneC. 1400,) haa 
mnded It with an ci yvrietof, hot thia sligma Is juathr removed by the subsequent editora, Petavina and 
epanheim. The epistle la mentioned by Soxomen (1. ▼. c. 9S). and Uie purpoit of it It eooflnned ly 
Gniiory, (Orat 1v. p. m,} tod by Jidlan hioMlf > Fiap^ 

Vol. II.— D 
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tunate exiles, must excite the contempt of a philosophic eroperor; but they 
deserved the frieadsbip of Julian, bv their implacable hatrea to the Christian 
name. The barren synagogue abhorred and envied the fecundity of the 
rebellious church j the power of the Jews was not equal to their malice ; but 
their gravest rabbis approved the private murder of an apostate ;(66) and their 
seditious clamours had often awakened the indolence of tne pagan magistrates. 
Under the reign of Constantine, the Jews became the subjects of their revolted 
children, nor was it long before they experienced the bitteniess of domestic 

Eranny. The civil immunities which had been granted or confirmed, bv" 
iverus, were gradually repealed by the Christian jprinces ; and a rash tumult 
excited bjr the Jews of Palestine,(66) seemed to justify the lucrative modes 
of oppression/ which were invented by the bishops and eunuchs of the court 
of Constantius. The Jew ish patriarch, who was still permitted to exercise a pre* 
carious Jurisdiction, held his residence at Tiberias ;(57) and the neighbourinep 
cities of Palestine were filled with the remains of a people, who fondly adhered 
to the promised land. But the edict of Hadrian was renewed and enforced: 
and they viewed from afar the walls of the holy city which were profaned 
in their eyes by the triumph of the cross, and the devotion of the Chris- 
tians.(68) 

In the midst of a rocky and barren country, the walls of Jerusalem(59) en- 
closed the two .mountains of Sion and Acra, within an oval figure of about three 
miles. (60) Toward the south, the upper town and the fortress of David, were 
erected on the lofty ascent of Mount Sion : on the north side, the buildings ol 
the lower town covered the spacious summit of Mount Acra ; and a part of the 
hill, distinguished by the name of Moriah, and levelled by human industry, was 
crowned with the stately temple of the Jewish nation. After the final destruc 
tion of the temple, by the arms of Titus and Hadrian, a ploughshare was 
drawn over the consecrated ground, as a sien of perpetual interdiction. Sion 
was deserted ; and the vacant space of the lower city was filled with the 
public and private edifices of the i£lian colony, which spread themselves over 
the adjacent hill of Calvaiy. The holy places were polluted with monumenb 
of idolatry ; and either from design or accident, a chapel was dedicated to 
Venus, on the spot which had been sanctified by the death and resurrection 
of Christ. (60*^ Almost three hundred years after those stupendous events, the 
profane chapel of Venus was deroolisbea by the order of Constantine ; and the 
removal of tne earth and stones revealed the holy sepulchre to the eyes of man- 
kind. A magnificent church w^s erected on tnat mystic ground, by the first 
Christian emperor ; and the effects of his pious munificence were extended to 
eveiy spot which had been consecrated by the footsteps of patriarchs, of pro- 
phets, and of the Son of God.(61) 

The passionate desire of contemplating the original monuments of the 
redemption, attracted to Jerusalem a successive crowd of pilgrims, from the 

(55) The Mlsnah denounced desth agalnet those who abandoned the foundatton. The judgment of seal 
to explained by Maraham (Canon. Chron. p. 161, 162, ediL foL London, 167S,} and Basnage (Hist, dee 
Juifs, torn. viil. p. 130). Conataniine made a law to protect Chrletlan converts from Judaism. Cod. 
Theod. I. zvi. tit vlii. leg. 1. Godefroy, torn. vi. p. 81& 

(56) Bt interea (during the civil war of Magneniius) Judeorum sediUo, qui Patrlcinm nefarle In rcgnl 
•peciem sustalerunL oppressa. Aurelius Victor, in CunstanUo, c zliL See TiUemont, Hist, dee Empe- 
veurs, torn. iv. p. 379, in ito, 

(57) The city and synagogue of Tiberias are curtoualy described by Reland. Paleetin. torn. U. p, 
1036->1(H9. 

(58) Basnage has fully iUustnOed the state of the Jews under Constandne and his suocessocs (torn. vUL 
civ. p. 111—153). 

(59) Reland (Palestin. 1. 1. p. 309. 300, L lil. p. 838,) describes, with leacning and perspicuity, Jerusalem 
and the face of the adjacent country. 

(60) I have consulted a rare and curious treatise of M. d*Anvllle (sur Tancienne Jerusalem, Paris 1747. 
p. 751. The circumference of the ancient city (Euseb. PreparaL Evangel. 1. ii. c. 36,) was tweniy-ceven 
stadia, or 3550 toite*. A plan taken on the spot, assigns no more than 1780 for the modern town. The 
circuit is deflned by natural land-marks, which cannot be mistaken or removed. 

(60*) See two curious passages in Jerom (torn. 1. p. 102. torn. vi. p. 315), and the ample details of fille- 
mont (HIM. des Empereurs, torn. I. p. 569. torn. U. p. 289—394. 4to. ediUon). 

(01) Euseblus in Vlu Constantin. I. Hi. c. 25-47. 51-53. The emperor likewise buDt churches at 
Bethlehem, the mount of Olives, and the oak of Mambre. The holy sepulchre is described by Sandya 
(Travels, p. 135—133), and curiously delineated by Le Bruyn (Voyage an Levant, p. 988-'S96). 
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thotes of ibe Atlantic ocean, and the most distant countries of the East :(62) 
and their piety was authorized hj the example of the empress Helena, who 
appears to have united the credulity of the age with the warm feelings of a 
recent conversion. Safes and heroes, who have visited the memorable scenes 
of ancient wisdom or fi^tory, have contcssed the inspiration of the eenius of the 
place ;(63) and the Christian, who knelt before me holy sepulchre, ascribed 
nis lively faith, and his fervent devotion, to the more immediate influence of 
the Divine spirit. The zeal, perhaps the avarice, of the clexgy at Jerusalem« 
cherished and multiplied these beneficial visits. They fixed by unquestionable 
tradition, the scene of each memorable event. They exhibited the instruments 
which had been used in the passion of Christ ; the nails and the lance that had 
pierced his hands, his feet, and his side ; the crown of thorns that was planted 
on his head ; the pillar at which he was scourged ; and above all they showed 
the cross on which he suffered, and which was due out of the earth in the 
reign of those princes, who inserted the symbols of Christianity in the banners 
of tne Roman legions. (64) Such miracles, as seemed necessary to account for 
its extraordinaiy preservation, and seasonable discovery, were gradually propa- 

fated without opposition. The custody of the true crossy which on Easter 
unday was solemnly exposed to the people, was intrusted to the bishop of 
Jerusalem : and be alone mig[ht gratify the curious devotion of the pilgrims, by 
the gift ot small pieces, which they enchased in gold or gems, ana carried 
away in triumph to their respective countries. But as this gainful branch of 
commerce must soon have been annihilated, it was found convenient to sum>ose, 
that the marvellous wood possessed the secret power of vegetation ; and that 
its substance, though continually diminished, still remained entire and unim- 
paired.(65) It might perhaps nave been expected that the influence oi the 
place, and the belief of a perpetual miracle, should have produced some salu- 
tary eff*ects on the morals, as well as on the faith, of the people. Yet the most 
respectable of the ecclesiastical writers have been obliged to confess, not only 
that the streets of Jerusalem were filled with the incessant tumult of business and 
pleasure,(66) but that eveiy species of vice ; adultery, theft, /dolatrv, poison- 
ing, murder, was familiar to the inhabitants of the holy city.^7) The wealth 
and pre-eminence of the church of Jerusalem excited the Jtmoition of Arian, as 
well as orthodox candidates ; and the virtues of Cyril who, since his death, 
has been honoured with the title of Saint, were displayed in the exercise, 
rather than in the ac(|uisition, of his episcopal dignity .(68) 

The vain and ambitious mind of Julian might aspire to restore the ancient 
glofv of the temple of Jerusalem.(69') As the Christians were firmly jjer- 
suaaed that a sentence of everlasting destructipn had been pronounced against 

(03) The Itinerary IVom Bordeaux to Jenuatem, was oompond in the year 333^ for the um of pilgrlme ; 
tmong whom Jeiom (torn. L p. 1S6,) m<>ndom Uie Britona and Uw Indians. The causes of this supersti- 
tifius hshion ar« discusMd in the teamed and Judicious ptvTace of Weaeling aUnerar. p. S37-M5).* 

(63) Cicero (de Flnibus, v. L) hss beautifully expressed Ums oommon sense of mankind. 

(M) Baronlus (AnnalTEcclcs. A. D. 338. No. 42-50,) and Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. torn. vll. p. 8—16,) 
•re the historians and champions of the miraculous iwvnuion of the cross, under the reten of Consiajiline, 
Their oldest witncSMS are Paullnus, Sulpicius Severus, Ruflnus, Ambrose, and perhaps Cyril of JerusaleiA. 
The silence of EuseUus, and Uie Bordeaux pilgrim, which satisfies diose who Uiink, perplexes those who 
beliere. See Jortin's lensibte remarks, vol. IL p. 338— 948). 

(65) This ranltipllcation is ssserted by Pautinus (epist. xxxvli. Bee Dapfn. Blbllot Eccles. torn. lii. p. 
149), who seems to have hnproved a rhecorical flourish of Cyril into a real fkct The same supernatural 
privilege must have been communicated to the virgin*s milk, (ErasmI Opera, torn. i. p. 778. Lugd. Batav. 
1703. in Conoa.de Ftoregrtnat Beligloiiif eifo,) saints* hsMls, fcc. and oUier nlics, which were repeated 
In so many different churches.t 

(60) Jeiom (torn. 1. p. 163,) who resided la the neighboacing viUage of Bethlehem, describes the nces 
of Jerusalem (h»m his personal experience. 

(07) Greior. Nyswn, apud Wesssling, p. 539. The whole eplsde, which condemns either the use or 
the abuse of rettcious pilgrim^ige, is pfunful to the CatboUc divines; while it Is dear and fhmiliar to our 
protestant polemics. 

(68) He raaounced hisorthodox ordination, oflldated as a deacon, and was reordalned by the hands of 
the Arians. But Cyril afterward chanced with the times, and prudently conformed to the Nleene faith. 
Tillemont (Mem. EoAt*. torn, vtil.), who treats his memory with tenderness and respect, has thrown his 
virtues into the testi and his faults into the notes, in decent obscurity, at the end of the volume. 

(69) Imperii sui memoriam magn\,tudine operum gestiens propagare. Ammian. zxili. 1. The temple 
of Jerusalem had been famous even among the Gentiles. TA«y had many temples in each city (at 
Bicbem five, at Gixa eight, at Rome ft>ur handled and twenty) ; but the wealdi and religion of the Jewisii 

linone spot 
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the whole fabric of the Mosaic law, Ihc Imperial sophists would have converted 
the success of his undertaking into a specious ai^^ument against the faith of 
prophecy, and the truth of revelation. (70) He was dis{)leased with the 
spiritual worship of the synagogue ; but he approved the institutions of Moses, 
who had not disdained to adopt many of the ntes and ceremonies of EgTpt.(71) 
The local and national deity of the Jews was sincerely adored by a poly theist, 
who desired only to multiply the number of the gods ;(72) and such was the 
appetite of Julian for bloody sacrifice, that his emulation might be excited by 
the piety of Solomon, who had offered, at the feast of the dedication, twenty 
two thousand oxen, and one hundred and twenty thousand sheep. (73) These 
considerations might influence his designs ; but the prospect of an immediate 
and important advantage, would not suffer the impatient monarch to expect the 
remote and uncertain event of the Persian war. He resolved to erect, without 
delay, on the commandine eminence of Moriah, a stately temple, which mieht 
eclipse the splendour of the church of the Resurrection on the adjacent hill of 
Calvary; to establish an order of priests, whose interested zeal would detect 
the arts, and resist the ambition, of their Christian rivals : and to invite a nu- 
merous colony of Jews, whose stem fanaticism would be always prepared to 
second, and even to anticipate, the hostile measnres of the pagan government 
Among the friends of the emperor (if the names of emperor and of friend are 
not incompatible) the first place was assigned by Julian himself, to the virtuous 
and learned Alypiu8.(74) The humanity of Alypius was" tempered by severe 
justice, and manly fortitude j and while he exercised his abilities in the civil 
administration of Britain, he imitated, in his poetical compositions, the barmonjr 
and softness of the odes of Sappho. This minister, to whom Julian communi- 
cated, without reserve, hfs most careless levities, and his most serious counselsy 
received an extraordinair commission to restore, in its pristine beauty, the 
temple of Jerusalem ; and the diligence of Alypius required and obtained tbe 
strenuous support of the governor of Palestine. At the call of their gpreat 
deliverer, the Jews, from all the provhices of the empire, assembled on the 
holy mountain of ^eir fathers ; ana their insolent triumph alarmed and exaspe- 
rated the Christian Inhabitants of Jerusalem. The desire of rebuilding the 
temple has, in every age, been the ruling passion of the children of f sraeJ. In 
this propitious moment the men forgot their avarice, and the women their deli- 
cacy; spades and pickaxes of silver were provided by the vanity of the rich, 
ana the rubbish was transported in mantles of silk and purple. Every purse 
was opened in liberal contributions, every hand claimed a share in the pious 
labour: and the commands of a great monarch were executed by the enthusi- 
asm of a whole people.(76) 

Yet, on this occasion, the Joint efforts of power and enthusiasm were unsuc 
cessful ; and the ground of the Jewish temple, which is now covered by a 
Mahometan mosque,(76) still continued to exhibit the same edifying spectacle 
of ruin and desolation. Perhaps the absence and death of the emperor, and 
the new maxims of a Christian reign, might explain the interruption of an 

(10) The went tntentloiii of Jnilan ve reT««Ied %y the late bbhop of Gloacceter, Uie learned and doc - 
matic Warburtonrwho, with the ouihorky of a Uieologlan, Drescribea Uie motWee and conduct of the 
Supreme Being. The diiooune entitled JuUoh^ (Sd ediUon, London, 1751.) b stroDglT nnrked wttb all 
the pecoUwHiei which are hnputed to the Warburtonlan Kbeol. 

(71) I shelter myaelf behind MaimonMea, Marahain, Bpencer, Le Cleie, Wailnulon. Sec, Who hsro 
lUriy derided tiie hu», the folly, and tbe falsehood of aome •ipentMoua dhrlnee. See DMne LecaUon. 
vol. IV. p. 85, tc 

(79) Jollaa (Fia^nent, p. ttS,) leneetAilly atylet htan, fitras Atof , and mentions bin elsewhere (eptot 
hdU.) with still higher reverence. He doubly condemns the Chrtoiiau for believing and for renottne<aff 
iherellgkmof thejews. Their Deity was a frae, but not Uie siUb Ood. Apod C>rnl. I. Ix. p. 306. 30b. 

(73) 1 Ktain vitt. 63. S Chronicles vll. 5. Joseph. Antiouitau Judaic. 1. vill. e. 4, p. 431. edit. Ifaver 
camn. As the blood and smoke of so many hecatombs night be Inconvenkxitf LlgWoot the Christian 
rabM, removes then by a mtaMle. Le Clere (ad loea) Is bold enough to tmpwt the Melky of tiM 



(74) Julian, eplst zslz. zzx. La Blderle has neglected to translate the second of these epiitlet 

(75) See Um seal and impatlenee of the Jews in Gregory Naaianzen (Orat. Iv. p. 111.) and TheodoreC, 
(I. lit. c. 90). 

(78) Built by Omar, the second Khalif, who died A. D. 644. This great moeque coven tbe whole con 
■aerated ground of the Jewish temple, and constitutes alueit a square of 700 i0i909f er OM Eoauui mikt 
fa ctaaunfemce IBee d'AnviUe, Jcrasalem, p. 45. 
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ftfduGus worky which was attempted only in the last six months of the life oi 
Julian. (77) But the Christians entertained a natural and pious expectation^ 
that, in this memorable contest, the honour of reIi&;ion would be vindicated hj 
some signal miracle. An earthquake, a whirlwind, and a fiery eruption, whica 
overturned and scattered the new foundations of the temple, are attested with 
some variations, by contemporaiy and respectable evidence.(78) This public 
event is described by Ambro8e,(79) bishop of Milan, in an epistle to the em 
peror Theodosius, which must provoke the severe animadversion of the Jews 
OY the eloquent Chrysotitom,(SO) who might appeal to the memoir of the 
eider part of his congregation at Antioch ; and by Ure^ory Nazianzen,(8l) who 
publisned his account of the miracle before the expiration of the same year. 
The last of these writers has boldly declared, that this preternatural event was 
not disputed by the infidels; and nis assertion, strange as it maj seem, is con- 
firmed oy the unexceptionable testimony of Ammianus MarceHinus.(82) The 
philosophic soldier, who loved the virtues, without adopting the prejudices of 
his master, has recorded, in his judicious and candid history of fats own times, 
the extraordinary obstacles which interrupted the restoration of the temple oi 
Jerusalem. ^ While Alypius, assisted by the governor oi the province, uiged, 
with vigour and diligence, the execution of the work, horrible balls of fire 
breaking out near the foundations, with frequent and reiterated attacks, ren« 
dered the place, from time to time, inaccessible to the scorched and blasted 
workmen ; and the victorious element continuing in this manner obstinately 
and resolutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a distance, the undertaking 
was abandoned."* Such authority should satisfy a believine, and must astonisa 
an incredulous, mind. Yet a philosopher ma^ still require the original evidence 
of impartial and intelligent spectators. At this important crisis, any singular 
accident of nature would assume tiie appearance, and produce the effects, of a 
real prodigy. This glorious deliverance would be speedily improved and 
magnified by the pious art of the cleigy at Jerusalem, ana the active credulity of 
the Christian world ; and at the distance of twenty years, a Roman historian, 
careless of theological disputes, might adorn his work with the specious and 
splendid mtracle.(83) 

The restoration of the Jewish temple was secretly connected with the ruin 
of the Christian church. Julian still continued to maintain the freedom of reli- 
gious worship, without distin^ishipg, whether this universal toleration pro- 
ceeded from his justice or his clemency. He affected to pity the unhappy 
Christians, who were mistaken in the most important object of tneir lives ; but 
his pity was degraded by contempt, his contempt was imbittered by hatred; 
and the sentiments of Julian were expressed in a style of sarcastic wit, which 
inflicts a deep and deadly wound, whenever it issues from the mouth of a sove- 
reign. As ho was sensible that the Christians e:loried in the name of their 
Redeemer, he countenanced, and perhaps enjoined the use of the less honourable 

(77) Ammittrac records the comato of Uie y«ar 963, before he proceeds to mention the tkngku of 
Julian. Templiun. . . .ineuuirare sumpUbus eoritabat imniodiciB. Warbuiton has a secret wish to anti- 
cipate the desifn ; but be must have undeistood, from former examples, that the execution of such a work 
would liave demanded many years. * 

(78) The subsequent witnesses, Socrates, EkMEomen, Theodoret, FhUostor;gius, tec add contradlctloMi 
rather than authority. Compare the oUections of Basnage (Hist, des Julfs. tom. viii p. 157—168,) with 
Warbunon's answers (Jaiian, p. 174—858). The bishop has ingeniously explained the miraculous crosses, 
which appeared on the garments of the spectators, by a similar instance, and the natural eflfects of Uahininff. 

(79) Ambros. tom. ii. epist. xL p. 946, edit. Benedictln. He composed this fanatie episUe (A. 0. 388), 
to justify a bishop, who had been condemned by the civil magistrate for burning a synagogue. 

(80) uhrysofltom, tom. i. p. 580, advers. Judeos etGeutes, tom. U. p. 574, de Sto. Babyl4, edit. MontAtucoB. 
I have followed the common and natural supposition ; but the learned Benedictine, who dates the compo- 
sition of these sermons in the year 383, is confident that they were never pronounced from the pulpit 

(81) Greg. Nauanzen, Orat. Iv. p. 110—113. Todttrv jctftwirw itaai daofuij km uSs roit c^tias avrint 
mwicwiuvov Ac^dw tpxojuu. 

(dt) Ammian. xxiil. 1. Cum iuque re\ fortller instaret Alypius, Juvaretque provlncls rector, metoendl 
globi flammarum prope fundamenta crebris SMultibus erempentes fecere locum exustls aliquoties opera»> 
tibus inaccessum : hocque modo elemento desUnatius repellente, cessavit inceptum. Warburton laboun 
(p. 60—00,) to extort a confession of the miracle from the mouths of Julian and Libanius, and to employ 
the evidence of a rabbi who lived In the fifteenih century. Such witnesses can only be received by a 
Ysry favourable Judge. 

(83) Dr. Lardner, perhaps alone of the Christian critics, presames to doubt the troth of this famoua 
■Iracle (Jewish and Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 47— 71).t The silence of Jerom would lead to a lus 
liicApa Uiat Uw same Mory, which was celebnted at a dialance. might be despised ob the spn*. 
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appellation of Galileans. (84) He declared, that, by the foDy of the Galilean^ 
whom he describes as a sect of fanatics, contemptible to men, and odious to the 
^ods, the empire had been reduced to the brink of destruction ; and be insinuates 
m a public edict, that a frantic patient might sometimes be cured by salutary vio- 
lence. (85) An ungenerous distinction ^vas admitted into the mina and counsels 
of Julian, that, according to the diflFerence of their religious sentiments, one 
part of his subjects deserved his favour and friendship, while the other was 
entitled only to the common benefits that his justice could not refuse to an 
obedient people.(86) According to a principle, pregnant with mischief and 
oppression, the emperor transferred, to the pontira of his own religion, the 
management of the liberal allowances from the public revenue, which had 
been granted to the church by the piety of Constantine and his sons. The 
proud system of clerical honours and immunities, which had been constructed 
with so much art and labour, was levelled to the &[round; the hopes of testa- 
mentary donations were intercepted by the rigour of the laws : and the priests 
of the Christian sect were confounded with the last and most ignominious class 
of the people. Such of these regulations as appeared necessary to check the 
ambition and avarice of the ecclesiastics, were soon ailerward imitated by the 
wisdom of an orthodox prince. The peculiar distinctions which policy has 
bestowed, or superstition nas lavished on the sacerdotal order, must be confined 
to those priests who profess the religion of the state. But the will of the legis 
lator was not exempt from prejudice and passion : and it was the object of the 
insidious policy of Julian, to deprive the Christians of all the temporal honours 
and advanta£^es which rendered them respectable in the eyes of the world. (^87^ 
A just and severe censure has been innicted on the laws which prohibited 
the Christians from teaching the arts of grammar and ibetoric.(88) The mo- 
tives alleged by the emperor to justify thi^ partial and oppressive measure, 
might command, during his life-tmie, the silence of slaves and the applause of 
flatterers. Julian abuses the ambiguous meaning of a word which might be 
indifferently applied to the language and the relig^ion of the Greeks : he con- 
temptuously observes, that the men who exalt the merit of implicit faith are 
unfit to claim or to enjoy the advantages of science : and he vainly contends^ 
that if they refuse to adore the gods ofHomer and Demosthenes, they ought to 
content themselves with expounding Luke and Matthew in the churcnes of the 
Galileans.(89) In all the cities of the Roman world, the education of the 
youth was intrusted to masters of grammar and rhetoric : who were elected by 
the magistrates, maintained at the public expense, and distinguished by many 
lucrative and honourable privileges. The edict of Julian appears to have 
included the physicians, and professors of all the liberal arts : and the emperor, 
who reserved to himself the approbation of the candidates^ was authorized by 
the laws to corrupt, or to punish, the religious constancy of the most learned of 
the Christians.(90) As soon as the resignation of the more obstinate(9l) teach- 

(84) Grer. Snz. Orat III. p. 81. And this law wu conflrmed by tbe invariable practice of JuUao 
himself. Warburton hm Justlv observed (p. 35,) that the Plaicmiste believed in the mysterioue virtue of 
word* ; and Julian's dislike (br the name of Christ might proceed from superstition as well ns from contempt. 

(85) Fragment Julian, p. 388. He derides the ^ropia raXiXanav (Epist vU.) and so fkr loses tight of the 
principles of toleration, as to wish (epist. zlii.) utKoms casdioi. 

(86) Ov yapitoi Otmi trf KOfitluier n eXcoioecy 
AvMa(, 01 Kt 9co<riv airtxwart* aOavayowiv. 

These two lines, which Julian haschanged and perverted in the trae aptrttof a bigot (EptoLzlbc.), are taken 
from the speech of iBolus, when he refuses to grant Ulyaies a fresh sup|dy of winds (Odysa. z. 73). Li- 
banius (Orat. Parent c. tlx. p. 286,) attempts to Justify this partial bebaviottr by an apology, in which per 
aeentlon peeps through the mask of candour. 

(87) These laws which aflectod the clen^, maybe ftmnd in the slight hints of Julian himself, (Epist. 
lill.), In the vague declamations of Gregory (Orat ill. p. 86, 87), and In the positive assertiona of dozo- 
men (I. v. e. 5). 

(88) Inclemens. . . .nerennl obruendum sllentlo. Ammian. zzll. 10. zzv. 5. 

(89) The edict Itself, which is still extant amons the epistles of Julian (zlii.) may be compared with the 
loose mvectives of Gregory (Oral. ill. p. 96). Tlllemont (Mem. Ecdes. tom. vll. p. 1991 1S940 has eoh 
lected the seeroinir differences of ancients and modems. They may be easily reconciled. Tlie (Christians 
were direetly forbid to teach, they were imdireetlf forbid to learn i since they would not frequent the 
■chools of the pagans. 

(90) CkMlex. Theodos. I. zill. tit Hi. de medicis et professoribus^ leg. 5. (published the 17th of June, re- 
ceived at Spoleto In Italy, the 99th July, A. D. 363.) with Godefroy's Illustrations, tom. v. p. 31 

(91) Oroslus celebrates their disinterested resolution, Sicut a majoribui nostris compertum habemul. 
omnes ubique propemodum. . . .ofUclam quam fldem deserere maluerami vii 30 PracreaiiM, a Chriall^A 
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ers had established the unrivalled dominion of the pagan sophists, Julian 
invited the risine generation to resort with freedom to the public schools, in a 
just confidence, mat their tender minds would receive the impressions of litera- 
ture and idolatiy. If the ereatest part of the Christian youth should be de- 
terred by their own scruples^ or by those of their parents, from accepting this 
dangerajs mode of instruction, the^ must, at the same time, relinquish the 
benefits of a liberal education. Julian had reason to expect that, in the space 
of a few years, the church would relapse into its primeval simplicity, and that 
the theologians, who possessed an adequate share of the learning and eloquence 
of the aee, would be succeeded by a veneration of blind and ignorant fanatics, 
incapable of defending the truth of their own principles, or of exposing the 
various follies of polytneism.(92) 

It was undoubtedjy the wish and the desien of Julian to deprive the Chna 
tians of the advantages of wealth, of knowledge, and of power ; but the injus- 
tice of excluding them from all offices of trust and profit, seems to have l>een 
the result of his eeneral policy, rather than the immediate consequence of anjr 
positive law.(93} Superior merit might deserve, and obtain, some extraordi- 
nary excejptions ; but the greater part of the Christian officers were gradually 
removed trorn their employments, in the state, the army, and the provinces. 
The hopes of future candidates were extinguished by the declared partiality of a 
prince, who maliciously reminded them, that it was unlawful for a Christian to use 
the sword, either of justice, or of war : and who studiously guarded the camp 
and the tribunals with the ensigns ot idolatry. The powers of government 
were intrusted to the pagans, who professed an ardent zeal for the religion of 
their ancestors j and as the choice of the emperor was often directed hy the 
rules of divination, the favourites whom he preferred as the most agreeable to 
the ^ods, did not always obtain the approbation of mankind.(94) Under the 
admmistration of their enemies, tlie Christians had much to suner, and more to 
apprehend. The temper of Julian was averse to cruelty ; and the care of his 
reputation, which was exposed to the eyes of the universe, restrained the phi- 
losophic monarch finom violating the laws of justice and toleration, which he 
himself had so recently established. But the provincial ministers of his au- 
thority were placed in a less conspicuous station. In the exercise of arbitraiy 
power, they consulted the wishes, rather than the commands, of their sovereign ; 
and ventured to exercise a secret and vexatious tyranny against the sectaries, 
on whom they were not permitted to confer the honours of mar^rrdom. The 
emperor, who dissemblea, as long as possible, his knowledge of the injustice 
that was exercised in his name, expressed his real sense of the conduct of his 
officers, by gentle reproofs and substantial rewards. f 96) 

The most effisctual instrument of oppression, with which they were armed, 
was the law that obliged the Christians to make full and ample satisfaction for 
the temples which they had destroyed under the preceding reign. The zeal 
of the triumphant church had not always expected the sanction of the public 
authority ; and the bishops, who were secure of impunity, had often marched 
at the head of their congregations, to attack and demolish the fortresses of the 
prince of darkness. The coasecrated lands, which had increased the patrimony 
of the sovereiffn or of the clergy, were clearly defined, and easily restored. 
But on these lands and on the ruins of pagan superstition, the Christians had 
frequently erected thefr own religious edifices: and as it was necessary to 
remove the church before the temple could be rebuilt, the justice and piety of 

vsphhc. refused to accq)t the partial flivoor of the emperoc Hleronym. in Chron. p. 186. Edit Scaliger 
£unapiiu in ProcrenlOf p. 126. 

(99) They had recourse to the expedient of compoeinK 1>ookfl for their own schools. Wlthhi a Obw 
BMintiM ApoUinaria produced his Christian Imitaliona of Homer (asaored history in xxiv. books), Pindar, 
Euripides, and Mcnander ; and Sozomen is satisfied that they equalled or excelled the originala* 

(ftl) It was the instruction of Julian to his magistrates (Epist. vli.) TrportnaaBat ^cv rov rsf Bconfias 
gat iravti ^/i< iitv. Bozoinen (1. v. c Id.) and Sticrales (1. iii. c. 13.) must be reduced to the standant of 
Gregory (Oral. iii. p. OS.), not teas prone to exaggeration, but more restrained by the actual knowledge of 
bk contemporary readers. (94) ttfipta detav kui Siiy^ km itti 6iini. Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 88. p. 314. 

(95) Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 74. 01, 93. Socrates, I. iii. c. 14. Theodnret. 1. ill. c. 6. Borne drawba«l( 
may. howeveri be allowed for Uie violence of tAcir zeal not leaa partial than the zeal of Julian 
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thd emperor were applauded by one party, while the other deplored and ezi^ 
crated his sacrilegious violence.(96) After the ground was cleared, the res* 
titution of those stately structures, which had been levelled with (he dust* 
and of the precious ornaments, which had been converted to Chnstian U8es» 
swelled jnto a very laige account of damages and debt The authors of the 
injury had neither the ability nor the inclination to discbarge this accumulated 
demand : and the impartial wisdom of a legislator would have been displayed 
in balancing the adverse claims and complamts, by an equitable and temperate 
arbitration. But the whole empire, and particularly the Eafit, was thrown into 
confusion by the rash edicts of Julian ; and the pa^an magistrates, inflamed by 
zeal and revenge, abused the rigorous privilege otthe Roman law, which sub- 
stitutes, in the place of his inadequate property;, the person of the insolvent 
debtor. Under the preceding[ reign, Marx, bishop of Arethu8a,f97) bad 
laboured in the conversion of his people with arms more effectual tnan those 
of persuasion.(98) The magistrates required the full value of a temple which 
haa been destroyed by his intolerant zeal : but as they were satisfied of his 
poverty, they desired only to bend his inflexible spirit to the promise of the 
slightest compensation. They apprehended the aged prelate, they inhumanly 
scouiged him, they tore his beard : and his naked oody, anointed with honey, 
was suspended, in a net, between heaven and earth, and exposed to the stings 
of insects and the rays of a Syrian sun.^99) From this lofty station Mark still 
persisted to gloiy in his crime, and to msult the impotent ra^e of his persecu- 
tors. He was at length rescued from their hands, and dismissed to enjoy the 
honour of his divine triumph. The Arians celebrated the virtue of their pious 
confessor ; the Catholics ambitiously claimed bis alliance ;(100) and the pagans, 
who might be susceptible of shame or remorse, were deterred from the repeti** 
tion of such unavailing cruelty.(lOl) Julian spared his life : but if the bishop 
of Aretbusa had saved the infancy of Julian,(103^ posterity will condemn the 
ingratitude, instead of praising the clemency, of tne emperor. 

At the distance of nve miles from Antiocb, the Macedonian kings of Syria 
bad consecrated to Apollo one of the most elegant places of devotion in the 
paeran world.(l03') A magnificent temple rose in honour of the god of light ; 
and his colossal bgure(104) almost filled the capacious sanctuary, which was 
enriched with goldand gems, and adorned bj the skill of the Grecian artists. 
The deity was represented in a bending attitude, with a golden cup in his 

(96) If we comjMTe the gentle language of Libaniua (Orat. Parent, c 60. p. S86.) with tlM panlonaia 
eiclamationsof Gregorr (OraL lU. p. B6, 87), we may find It diflkcult to ptnuade ounelTefl that the two 
orators are really deecribing the Mine events. 

(97) Restan or ArethuM, at the equal diflUuiee of alzteen milea between Emeitt (Amu) and Epiphania 
(ffamatk), wat founded, or at least named, by Seleucus Nicator. Its peculiar era dates from the year of 
Xome, 685, according to the medals of the city. In the decline of the Heleueidoi, Emesa and Arethusa 
were usurped by the Arab Sampaiceramus, whose posterity, the vaasals of Borne, were not extinguished 
in the reign of Vespasian. See d' Anville's Maps and Geogrephie ADclenne, wol iL p. 134. Wesseling^ 
Idneraria, p. 188, and Norls. Epoch. Svro-Macedon. p. 80. 481, 48S. 

(98) Sozomen, I. v. c. IOl It Is surprding that Grefory and Theodoret alio«dd snpp i ea s • dicuin s ta nee, 
Whfen, in their eyes, must have enhanced the religious merit of the confesaor. 

(90) The suflferlngs an^ constancy of Mark, which Gregory has so tragically painted (Orat. itt. p. 88— 
91), are confirmed by the unexceptionable and reluctant evidence of Libanius. maptcos txt vos Kpt/taftcvoff 
flsi ita^tyniicvot, km tu mayuvof ovrt* riXAo/icvir, wavra tvcyicov av8pui*s vwiaOuKtVS* Ta(( rtiuut tav ^vf 
**! i^tiSOCnroi vadvi. Epist. 730. ^ 350, 351. Edit. Wolf. Amstel. 1738. 

(lOD) uwLiiay^ certatim eum slbi (Christiani) vindicant. It is thus that La Croze and Woifius fad loc) 
lUtve explaineda Greek word, whose true signification had been mistaken by former interpreters, and even 
by Le Clerc (BibliothAquo Andenne et Modeme, tom. iii. p. 371). Yet TlUemont is strangely puzzled to 
understand (Mem. Eccles. torn. viL p. 1309,) how Gregory and Theodoret could mistaiu a Semi Ariaa 
lilriiop for a sahit. 

(101) See the probable advice of Sallust (Greg. Nazian. OraL Hi. 90, 91). Libanius intercedes for a 
atmllar offender, lest they should find many Mark*: yet he allows, that if Orion had secreted the oon- 
aecrated wealth, he deserved to sufiTer tlie punishment of Marsyas; to be flayed alive. Epist 730, p. 
M9-351. 

00^ Grcgonr (Orat. ill. p. 90) is satisfled, that by saving Uie apottle, Mark had deserred still more tiiaa 
he had suffi^red. 

(103) The grove and temple of Daphne are de«:rlbed by Strabo 0- zvl. p. 1089, 1090, edit Amstel. 1707), 
Libanius (Nissnia, p. 185—188, Antiochic. Orat xi. p. 380, 381), and Soaomen (1. v. c. 19). Wesseliug 
(Itinerar. n. 581,) and Casaubon (ad Hist. August p. o4}, illustrate this curious subjast 

(104) Simulacrum in eo OlympiaciJovis imltamenti equiparans magnlturfinem. Ammian. zxii. 13. 
The Olympic Jupiter was sixty feet high, and his bulk was consequently equal to that of a thoiMand men 
fiiM a curious Mntoin of the MM Gedqyn (Academie dea loaciiptions, torn. iz. p. 198). 
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huidf poorio^ out a libation on the earth ; as if he supplicaled the venerable 
Doolhef to gtvt to his arms the cold and beauteous Daphke : for the spot was 
ennobled by fiction ; and the fancy of the Syrian poets had transported the 
amorous tale (torn the banks of the Peneus to those of the Orontes. The 
ancient rites of Greece were imitated by the royal cobny of Antioch A stream 
of prophecy, which rivalled the tiuth and reputation of the Delphic oracle, 
flowed from the Couialian fountain of Daphne.(106^ In the adjacent fields a 
stadium was built, by a special privilege,(106) which had been purchased 
from Elis; the Olympic games were celebrated at the expense of the citv; 
and a revenue of toirty thousand pounds sterling was annually applied to tbe 
public pleasures. ( 107) The perpetual resort of pilgrims and spectators insensi- 
nly formed, in the neighbourhood of the temple, the stately and populous village 
of Daphne, which emulated the splendour^ without acquiring the title, of a pro- 
vincial city. The temple and the village were deeply bosomed in a thick 
grove of laurels and cypresses, which reached as far as a circumference of ten 
miles, and formed in tne most sultiy summers a cool and impenetrable shade. 
A thousand streams of the purest water, issuing from every hill, preserved the 
verdure of the earth, and the temperature of the air ; the senses were gratified 
with harmonious sounds and aromatic odours ; and the peaceful grove was 
consecrated to health and joy, to luxuiy and love. The vigorous youth pur- 
sued, like Apollo, the object of his desires; and the blushing maid was warned 
by the fate of Daphne, to shun the iblly of unseasonable coyness. The soldier 
and the philosopher wisely avoided the temptation of this sensual paradise ;(108) 
where pleasure, assuming tbe character of relig'ion, imperceptibly dissolvea the 
firmness of manly virtue. But the groves of Daphne continued for many ages 
to enjoy the veneration of natives and strangers ; the privileges of the holy 
ground were enlaiged by the munificence of succeeding emperors; and every 
generation added new ornaments to the splendour of the temple.(l09) 

When Julian, on the day of the annual festival, hastened to adore the Apollo 
of Daphne, his devotion was raised to the highest pitch of eagerness and impa- 
tience. His lively imagination anticipated the grateful pomp of victims, ot 
libations, and of Incense ; a lon^ procession of vouths and viigins, clothed in 
white robes, the symbol of their mnocence ; and tne tumultuous concourse of an 
innumerable people. But the zeal of Antioch was diverted, since the reign ^ 
Christianity, mto a diflferent channeL Instead of hecatombs of fat oxen sacri- 
ficed by the tribes of a wealthy city, to their tutelar deity, the emperor com- 
plains that he found only a single goose, provided at the expense of a priest, 
the pale and solitary inhabitant of this decayed teropIe.(UO) Tbe altar was 
deserted, the oracle had been reduced to silence, and the holy ground was 
profaned by the introduction of Christian and funeral rites. After Babylas(l 11^ 
(a bishop of Antioch, who died in prison in the persecution of Decius) baa 
rested near a centuiy in his grave, bis body, by tbe order of tbe Cesar Gallus, 
was transported into the mi(ut of the grove ot Daphne. A magnificent church 

(105) Hadrian read Uie history of bia future fortunea on a leaf dipped In tbe Caatalian atream ; a tricky 
wbichf according to the physician Vandale (de Oraculis, p.S81, 288), might be easily performed by chymi- 
cal preparadoaa. The emperor stopped tlie sooroe of ancb dangerous iuiowledge ; wluch waa again opened 
by tne devout curiosity of Julian. 

(106) It was purchased, A. D. 44, In tbe yeAr 93 of 'tbe era of Antioeb (Norls. Epoch. Syro-Maeed. a 
139—174), for the term of ninety Olympiads. But tbe Olmyplc games of Antioch were not regularrr 
celebrated till the reign of Commodus. Bee tbe curious details in tbe Chronicle of John Malala (torn. L 
p. 203. 320. 373— 381), a writer whose merit and authority are confined within tlie limits of his native city. 

(107) Fifteen talenta of gold, bequeathed by Soeiblua, who died in tbe reign of Augnatua. The th^ 
atrieal merits of tlie Syrian cities, In the age of Conaiantine, are compared in tbe Ezpnitio toUua Mundl| 
p. 6. (Hudson, Geocraph. Minor, torn. Ui.) 

a06) Avidio Casslo Syriacos legiones dedi luxurlA diffluentea et Daphmieif moiibas. These aretha 
words of tbe emperor Mareus Antoninus, in an original letter preaerved by his biographer fai Hist. August, 
pu 41. Cassius dismissed or punished eyery soldier who was seen at Daphne. 

(100) Aliquantum agrorum Daphnenslbus dedit {Pomptf) quo lucus ibl ppatloeior flerec; delactatus 
■mcBnitate loci ec aquarum abundantia. Eutroplus, vl. 14. Scxtus Rufhs, de provlnclls, c 16, 

(110) Julian (Misopogen, p. 361, 383,) discovers bis own character with, that naUvtti^ that vneonsdoqi 
ibnplictty, which always constitutes genuine humour. 

(111) Babylas is named by Eusebius In Uie succession of tbe Uthops of Antioch (Hist. Beelcs. I. vl. e. 
90. 30; . His triumph over two emperors (the flrst l^bulous. the second historical) b diflTasely celebrated by 
Ohrysoatom (torn. li. p. 536—579, ediL HontAnconv TIlMmoot (Item. Ecdcs. torn. iU. part 11. p. 9tf7— 
303. 450-465), beeomea almort a seeptie. 
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was erected over his remains : a portion of the sacred land was usurped for toe 
maintenance of the clergy, ana for the burial of the Christians of Antioch, who 
were ambitious of lyin^ at the feet of their bishop; and the priests of Apollo 
retired, with their anrignted and indi^^ant votaries. As soon as another revo- 
lution seemed to restore the fortune of paganism, the church of St. Babylas was 
demolished, and new buildings were added to the mouldering edifice which 
had been raised by the pie^ of the Syrian kines. But the first and roost 
serious care of Julian was to deliver his oppressed deity from the odious pre- 
sence of the dead and living Christians, who had so effectually suppressed the 
voice of fraud or enthusiasm. (1 12) The scene of infection was punned, accord- 
ing to the forms of ancient rituals ; the bodies were decently removed ; and the 
mmisters of the church were permitted to convey the remains of St. Babylas 
to their former habitation within the walls of Antioch. The modest behaviour 
which might have assuaged the jealousy of a hostile government, was neglected 
on this occasion by the zeal of the Christians. The lofty car, that transported 
the relics of Babylas, was followed, and accom{>anied, and received, by an 
innumerable multitude ; who chanted, with thundering acclamations, the Psalms 
of David, the most expressive of their contempt for idols and idolaters. The 
return of the saint was a triumph ; and the triumph was an insult on the religion 
of the emperor ; who exerted his pride to dissemble his resentment. During 
the night which terminated this indiscreet procession, the temple of Daphne 
was in flames ; the statue of Apollo was consumed ; and the walls of the edi- 
fice were left a naked and awful monument of ruin. The Christians of Antioch 
asserted, with religious confidence, that the powerful intercession of St. Babylas 
had pointed the lightnings of heaven a^^iast the devoted roof; but as Julian 
was reduced to the alternative of believing either a crime or a miracle, he 
chose, without hesitation, without evidence, but with some colour of probabilitjr, 
to impute the fire of Daphne to the revenue of the 6alileans.(113) Their 
offence, had it been sufficiently proved, might have justified the retaliation, 
which was immediately executed by the order of Julian, of shutting the doors 
and confiscating the wealth, of the cathedral of Antioch. To discover the 
criminals who were guilty of the tumult, the fire, or of secreting the riches of 
the church, several ecclesiastics were tortured ;(114) and a presbyter, of the 
name of Theodoret, was beheaded by the sentence of the Count of the East. 
But this hasty act was blamed bv the emperor, who lamented, with real or 
affected concern, that the impruaent zeal of hb ministers would tarnish his 
reign with the disgrace of per8ecut|on.(116) 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was instantly checked by the frown of 
their sovereign ; but when the father of his country declares himself the leader 
of a faction, the license of popular fury cannot be easily restrained, nor consist- 
ently punished. Julian, in a public composition, applauds the devotion and 
loyalty of the holy cities of Syria, whose pious inhabitants had destroyed, at 
the first signal, the sepulchres of the Galileans ; and faintly complains, that they 
had revenged the injuries of the gods with less moderation than he should have 
recommended. r 116) This irapNerfect and reluctant confession may appear to 
confirm the ecclesiastical narratives, that in the cities of Gaza, Ascalon, Cesa- 
rea, Heliopolis, &c, the pagans abused, without prudence oi remorse, the mo- 
ment of their prosperity That the unhappy objects of their cruelty were 

(113) Ecclci i agU o l eriUct, particalarly Uioae who love relics, exalt in the confeMlon of Julian (Miaopo- 
■00, p. 361) and Libaniiu (Nania, p. 185), that Apollo was disturbed by the vicinity of om dead man 
Yet Ammlanus (txil. 12,) (lean and purifies the whole ground, according to tlie rites which the Atha* 
nisns formeily practised in the Isle of Delos. 

(113) Julian (in Mlsopo^on^ p. 361,) rather inatnuates, than afflrms, their suilL Ammianos (xxii. 13,) 
treats the imputation as Uvi»8innu msisr, and relates tlM story with eztraordinary candour. 

(114) Q.U0 tain atroci casu repente consuropto, ad Id usque imperatoris Ira provcxit, ut quBstiones l^(f- 
Ure Juberet solito acriores (yet Julian blames the lenity of the magistrates of Antioch), et maiorem ecde- 
■iam Antiochin claudL This Interdiction was performed with some circumstances of indignity and pro- 
flmatlon : and the seasonable death of the princi pal actor, Juliui's uncle, is related with much supersUtioiit 
complacency by the Abbi de la Blelerie. Vie de Julien, p. 3G»--30e. 

(115) Besides the eccl<»iastical hlMorians, who are more or less to be suspected, we may allege the pas- 
sions of Sl Theodore, in the Acta Sincera of Rulnart, p.501. The complaint of Julian gives it an ortataal 
tad aaUientic air. UJ6^ JaUan, Miaopogon, p. 981. 
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released from torture only by death ; that as their mang^led bodies were drag* 
ged through the streets, they were pierced (such was the universal rage^ by 
the spits o? cooks, and the distafis of enraged wochen ; and that the entrails of 
Christian priests and yiiigins, after they had- been tasted by those bloody fana* 
tics, were mixed with barley, and contemptuously thrown to the unclean ani- 
mals of the city/ 117) Such scenes of religious madness^ exhibit the most con- 
temptible and odious picture of human nature ; but the massacre of Alexandria 
attracts still more attention, from the certainty of the fact, the rank of the yic- 
tims, and the splendour of the capital of Egypt. 

6eorge,(ll8J from hisparents or his education, sumamed the Cappadocian, 
was born at Epiphania in Cilicia, in a fuller's shop. From this obscure and senrile 
origin he raised himself by the talents of a parasite : and the patrons, whom he 
assiduously flattered, procured for their worthless dependent a lucrative com- 
mission, or contract, to supply the army with bacon. His employment was 
mean : he rendered it infamous. He accumulated wealth by the basest arts ot 
fraud and corruption : but his malversations were so notorious, that Greor^e 
was compelled to escape from the pursuits of justice. Afler this disgrace, in 
which he ap^ars to have saved his fortune at the expense of his honour, he 
embraced, with real or affected zeal, the profession of Arianism. From the , 
love, or the ostentation, of learning, he collected a valuable library of histoiy, 
rhetoric, philosophy, and theology ;(l 19) and the choice of the prevailing fac- 
tion promoted George of Cappadocia to the throne of Athanasius. The entrance 
of the new archbishop was that of a barbarian conoueror ; and each moment of 
his reign was polluted by cruelty and avarice. The Catholics of Alexandria 
and Egypt were abandoned to a tyrant, qualified, by nature and education, to 
exercise the office of persecution ; but he oppressed, with an impartial hand, 
the various inhabitants of his extensive diocess. The primate of E^pt assumed 
the pomp and insolence of his lofty station ; but he stiU betrayed the vices of his 
base ana servile extraction. The merchants of Alexandria were impoverished 
by the unjust, and almost universal, monopoly, which he acauired,ot nitre, salt, 
paper, funerals, &c. and the spiritual father of a great people condescended to 
practise the vile and pernicious arts of an informer. The Alexandrians could 
never forget, nor forgive, the tax, which he suggested, on all the houses of the 
city ; under an obsolete claim, that the royal founder had conveyed to his suc- 
cessors, the Ptolemies and the Cesars, the perpetual property of the soil. The 
pagans, who had been flattered with the hopes of freedom and toleration, 
excited his devout avarice ; and the rich temples of Alexandria were either 
pillaged or insulted by the haughlr prelate, who exclaimed, in a loud and 
threatening tone, '* How long will these sepulchres be permitted to stand ?'* 
Under the reign of Constantius, he was expelled by the fury, or rather by the 
justice, of the people ; and it was not without a violent struggle, that the civil 
and militaiT powers of the state could^ restore his authority, and gratify his 
revenge. The messenger who proclaimed at Alexandria the accession of 
Julian, announced the downfal of the archbishop. Geoijge, with two of his 
obsequious ministers, count Diodorus, and Dracontius, master of the mint, were 
j^nominiously dragged in chains to the public prison. At the end of twenty- 
four days, the prison was forced open by the rage of a superstitious multitude, 

(117) S«e Gregory Nislanzen (Orat ill. p. 87). Sounuen (L t. c 0,) may be coiwltlered as an orUdnal, 
though not impartial, witness He was a native of <)aza, and had convened with the oonfessor Zeno, 
who, as bishop of Haluma, lived to the age of a hundred (1. vii. e. 38). Philnstorgiua (1. vH. c. 4, with 
Godefroy*s DiMtattoDS, pw 384) adds some tragic circumstances, of (Christians, wlio were liUrallf sacri* 
Heed at the altars of the gods, 4tc 

(118) The life and death of Q» 
Nazianzen (Orat zxt. p. 383. 385. 2 . 
saints might not deserve much credit, u 
tial infidel 



r George of Cappadocia are described Ixy Ammtanos (xxii. II), Gregory 
185. 389, 390), and Eplphanius. (Hsres. Ixzvi.) The invectives of the two 
credit, unless tliey were confirmed by the test^ony of the cool and impar- 



(119) After the massacre of George, the emjMror Julian repeatedly sent ofders to preserve the library 
rbr his own use, and to torture the slaves who might be suspected of seeretlnf any books. He praises the 
merit of t>e collection, from whence lie had borrowed and transcribed several manuscripts while he pur- 



__ J hi)i St idles in Cappadocia. He could wish indeed that the works of the Galileans night perish; 
Int he tequ tes an exact account even of those theological voiomea, lest other treatises more valuahto 
llMiild be confoondod Id tJieir loss. Julian, Epist. ix. xzzvl. 
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impatieDt of the tedious forms of judical proceedings. The enemies of eod« 
and men expired under dieir cruel insults ; the lifeless bodies of the archbSbop 
and his associates were carried in triumph through the streets on the back' of a 
camel :*and the inactivity of the Athanasian i)arty( 120) was esteemed a shining 
example of evangelical patience. The remains ot these guilty wretches were 
thrown into the sea ; and the popular leaders of the tumult declared their reso- 
lution to disappoint the devotion of the Christians, and to intercept the future 
konoura of these martyrt^ who had been punished, like their predecessors, by 
the enemies of their religion.ri2l) The fears of the pagans were just, and 
their precautions ineffectual. The meritorious death of the archbishop oblite- 
rated the memory of his life. The rival of Athanasius was dear and sacred to 
the Arians, and the seeming conversion of those sectaries, introduced his wor- 
ship into the bosom of the Catholic church.(122) The odious stranger, dis- 
guising every circumstance of time and place, assumed the mask of a martyr, a 
saint, and a Christian hero ;( L23) and the infamous George of Cappadocia has 
been transformed(124) into the renowned St. George of England, the patron of 
arms, of chivalry, and of the ^arter.(125) 

About the same time that Julian was^informed of the tumult of Alexandria, 
be received intelligence from Edessa, that the proud and wealthy faction of the 
Arians had insulted the weakness of the VaJentinians ; and committed such 
disorders, as ou^ht not to be suffered with impunity in a well reflated state. 
Without expecting' the slow forms of justice, the exasperated prince directed 
his mandate to the roaeistrates of Ecie8sa,(126) by Which he confiscated the 
whole property of the church : the money was distributed among his soldiers : 
the lands were added to the domain ; and this act of oppression was aggravated 
by the most ungenerous irony. ^ I show myself," says Julian, " the true friend 
of the Galileans. Their admirable law has promised the kingdom of heaven 
to the poor ; and they will advance with more diligence in the paths of virtue 
and salvation, when they are relieved by my assistance from the load of tem- 
poral possessions. Take care," pursued the monarch, in a more serious tone, 
*^ take care how you provoke my patience and humanity. If these disorders 
continue, I will revenee on the magistrates the crimes of the people ; and you 
will have reason to dread, not only confiscation and exile, but fire and the 
sword." The tumults of Alexandria were doubtless of a more bloody and 
dangerous nature : but a Christian bishop had fallen by the hands of the pagans 
and the public episde of Julian affords a veiy lively proof of the partial spirit 
of his administration. His reproaches to the citizens of Alexandria are mingled 
with expressions of esteem ami tenderness ; and be laments, that, on this occa- 
sion, they should have departed from the gentle and generous manners which 
attested their Grecian extraction. He ^vely censures the offence which they 
had committed against the laws of justice and humanity ; but he recapitulates, 
with visible complacency, the intolerable provocations which they had so long 

090) Philottonlai, with caaUoiu maUcei InriimatWi Uidr guilt, «u rv LBamMut ymfopf ^pamyiiCM r^f 
vpotcMf, 1. vii. c. S. Godcfroy, p. 867. 

(121) Cineres projecit in mare, Id metaem ut duiMlwt, ne oolleeUfl rapremlt, sdes Ulei axatniemnt; 
«t reliqulfl, qui deviare « reUgiona compuU, peitulare ccuclabUa poBuas. adutque gloiionm mortem 
totemenuA fide progmri et nuuc Mastteu appaUantur. Anuuian. xzU. U. Epiphuiiui proves to iha 
Aiiana, that George was not a martyr. 

(122) Some Donatlsts (Optaius Milev. p. GO. 303. edit Dupin; and Tlllemont, Mem. Ecclee. torn. vL 
p. 713, in 4to.) and PrIsciUlaiHsts (TlUemont, Mem. Eocles. torn. tUL p. 517, in 4to.) have in like manner 
usurped the honours of CathoUc saints and martyn. 

(123) Tbe saints of Cappadocia, Basil, and the Grecories were Ignorant of their holy oompanlon. 
Pope GelasHis (A. D. 404) the first CathoUc who acknowledges Sl George, places him among the martyrs 
— "qui Deo magis quam homlnlbus noli sunt.** He reiecis his Acts as the composition of bcreticau 
flkime, perhaps not the oldest, of the spurious Acts are stiU extant; and, through a cloud of Action, we 
may yet disUngnish the combat which St. Geoqse of Cappadocia sustained In the presence of Queen 
JUizMtdriM agunst the fuagidoM JttkMtuuiiu. 

(124) This transformation is not given as absolutely certain, hut as extremely probable. See th« 
Lonnieruana, torn. i. p 194.t 

(125) A curious htotorv of the worship of St. George, from the sixth century (when be was already 
revtred in Palestine, In Armenia, at Home, and at Treves in Gaol), might be extracted from Or. Heylla 
(History of 8t Geor«e, 9d edIUon, London, 1633, in 4to. p. 429) and the Bollandists (Act SS M >ns. AjwiL 
torn. 111. p. 100— lO. Hk &me and popidarity in Europe, and especially in England, praceeded mm 
•he Crnsadaa. (120) Julian* E|4st xUU 
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endtned fitmi the impious tvtanny of Oeofge of Cappadocia. Julian admit! 
the principle, that a wise ana vigorous government should chasti^ the insolence 
of the people ; yet, in consideration of tbeirfounder Alezandery and of Serapii 
their tutelar deitjt iie erants a free and gracious pardon to the guiltj city, lor 
which be a^in feels the affection of a bn)ther.(128) 

[A. D. 362.] AAer the tumult of Alexandria had subsided^ Athanasius, amidst 
the public acclamations, seated himself on the throne from vrhence his un« 
Worthy competitor had been precipitated ; and as the zeal of the archbishop 
Was tempered with discretion* the exercise of his authoritv tended not to inflanw 
but to reconcile the minds of the peoj^e. His pastoral laboun were not con^ 
fined to the narrow limits of %ypt. The state of the Christian world was pre« 
sent to his active and capacious mind ; and the age, the merit, the reputation ol 
Athanasius, enabled him to assume, in a moment of danger, the office of £ccle« 
siastical dictator. (1^29) ^ Three years were not yet elapsed since the msgority 
of the bishops of the West had ignorantly or reluctantly subscribed the confes* 
sion of Rimini. They repented, they believed, but they dreaded the iinseason* 
able rjjsour of their orthodox bretii^ : and i^ their pride was stronger than 
their faith, they might throw themselves into the arms of the Arians, to escape 
the indignity of a public penance, which must de^de them to the condition ol 
obscure laymen. At the same time the domestic di£feiences conceniing the 
union and distinction of the divine persons, were agitated with some heat 
among the Catholic doctors ; and the progress of this metaphysical controversy 
seemed to threaten a public and lasting division of the Greek and l^atm 
churches. By the wisdom of a select synod, to which the name and presence 
of Athanasius gave the authority of a general council, the bishops, who had 
unwarily deviated into error, were admitted to the communion of the churchi 
on the easy condition of subscribing the Nicene Creed, without any ibrmal 
acknowledgment of their past fault, or any minute definition of their scholastic 
opinions. The advice of the primate of Egypt had already prepared the 
clergy of Gaul and Spam, of Italy and Greece, for the reception ot this salutary 
measure; and, notwithstanding the opposition of some ardent spirits,(l^; 
the fear of the common enemy promoted tiie peace and harmony ol the 
Christians.(13l) 

[A. D. 363.] The skill and diligence of the primate of Eg3rpt had improved 
the season of tranquillity, before it was interrupted by the hostile edicts of the 
emperor. (132^ Julian, who despised the Christians, honoured Athanasius with 
bis sincere ana peculiar hatred. F<Mr his sake alone, he introduced an arbitrary 
distinction, repugnant at least to the spirit of his former declarations. He 
maintained that the Galileans, whom he had recalled from exile, were not 
restored, by that general indulgence, to the possession of their respective 
churches : and he expressed his astonishment that a criminal, who had been 
repeatedly condemned by the judgment of the emperors^ should dare to insult 
the majesty of the laws, and insolently usuip the archiepiscopal throne of Alex-* 
andria, without expecting the orders of his sovereign. As a punishment for the 
imaginary ofience, he again banished Athanasius from the city ; and he was 
pleased to suppose that this act of justice would be highly agreeable to his 
pious subjects. The pressing solicitations of the people soon convinced himi 
that the majority of the Alexandrians were Christians ; and that the greatest part ' 

(1S0) Janaot 'BpM- x. He allowed hto Menda to aaaage hit rager. jiimnfin. zxn. 11. 

(139) See AUiMiaa «d EiiAa. torn. U. p. 40, 4l; and Oi«g. Nasiameii. OraL UL p. 30$. 3M, who 
juatly flUtee Um teaapeiata letf oi the priaaale, aa much aaore aMtltnloaa tlianjila pn^eiBi me ftats, Ua 
penecutiona, &e. 

(130) I have not kitare to IbUow the blind otMinaqr of Lodfer of Cegliari See hie adTentoree in 
TUlement (M en. Bcelcii. tom. til. p. 00»-4MM) ; and ofeMrte bow fha caloor oT the nanwlTe InaeMibly 
ehangei, ai the eoBfeeioi beeomce a eehimwde. 

(131) AaMnnu eat huic «ntemin Occident, et, per tarn neeeiaarliim ooneUlaBa, Satanc (hacibue mimdiia 
ereptue. The llvdy and an^ Btalogae of Jerom agalnet the Ludfariaoa (too. U. p. ISft— ISS^ ezhiUta 
aa original ptcture of the eoOiaiaatical policy of the f 



(138) Tineaioiit, who mippoeas that Geone waa raasMcred hi Augmt, erowdi the actions of Athanaalvi 
into a narrow ipace (Mem. Eoctes. torn. tlli. p. MO). An oiigfaial ftagment pobllahed by the marqnJa 
M affel from the old Chapter-library of Verona (Obeerraxloni Letterartef toan. IlL p. 00--09), aflbide many 
iDpoitmtdaMiywiiMiiraaiitlMMdeiMdbvtlieeaMpuiationar *~~ 
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of the Christians were firmly attached to the cause of their oppressed primftte. 
But the knowledge of their sentiments, instead of persuading him* to recall his 
decreevprovoked him to extend to all Errpt the term of the exile of Athana- 
sius. The zeal of the multitude rendered Julian still more inexorable : be was 
alarmed by the danger of leaving) at the head of a tumultuous city, a daring 
and popular leader ; and the language of his resentment discovers the opinion 
whicn he entertained of the courage and abilities of Athanasius. The execu« 
don of the sentence was still delayed, by the caution or nedieence of EcdiciuSf 
prefect of Egypt, who was at length awakened from his Tetnaigy by a severe 
reprimand. ''Though you neglect," says Julian, *' to write to me on anv other 
subject, at least it is your duty to inform me of your conduct toward Athana* 
sius, the enemy of the gods. My intentions have been long since communi* 
cated to you. 1 swear by the great Serapis, that unless, on the calends of 
December, Athanasius has departed from Alexandria, nay from Egypt, the 
officers of your government shall pay a fine of one hundred pounds of i^old. 
You know my temper: I am slow to condemn, but I am still slower to foivive." 
This epistle was enforced by a short postscript, written with the emperor^ own 
hand. " The contempt that is shown for all the gods fills me with grief and 
indignation. There is nothing that I ^ould see, nothing that I should hear, 
with more pleasure, than the expulsion of Athanasius from all Egypt. The 
abominable wretch 1 Under my reign the baptism of several Grecian ladies 
of the highest rank has been the effect of his persecutions.^\l33) The death 
of Athanasius was not expreuly commanded ; out the preefect of Egypt under* 
stood that it was safer for him to exceed, than to neglect, the orders of an 
irritated master. The archbbhop prudently retired to the monasteries of the 
Desert; eluded, with bis usual dexterity, the snares of the enemy; and lived 
to triumph over the ashes of a prince, wno, in words of formidable import, had 
declared his wish that the whole venom of the Galilean school were contained 
in the single person of Athanasiu8.(l34) 

I have endeavoured faithfully to represent the artful mtem by which Julian 
proposed to obtain the eflecls, without incurrir^ the guAt, or reproach, of per- 
secution. But if the deadly spirit of fanaticism perverted the heart and under- 
standing of a virtuous prince, it must, at the same time, be confessed, that the 
reed sufferings of the Christians were inflamed and magnified by human passions 
and religious enthusiasm. The meekness and resignation which haoi distin- 
guished the primitive disciples of the gospel, was the object of the applause^ 
rather than of the imitation, of their successors. The Chnstians, who had now 
possessed above fort^ years the civil and ecclesiastical government of the em- 
pire, had contracted the insolent vices of proaperity,(l35^ and the habit of 
believing that the saints alone were entitled to reign over tne earth. As soon 
as the enmity of Julian deprived the deigr of the privil^es which had been 
conferred by the favour ot Constantine, they complained of the most cruel 
oppression; and 'the free toleration of idolaters ana heretics was a subject of 
grief and scandal to the orthodox party. (136) The acts of violence, which 
were no longer countenanced by the magistrates, were still committed by the 
zeal of the people. At Pessinus, the altar of Cybele was overturned almost 
in the presence of the emperor ; and in the city of Cesarea in Cappadocia, the 
temple of Fortune, the sole place of worship which bad been left to the pagans, 
w^ destroyed by the ra^e of a popular tumult On these occasions, a pnnce 
who felt for the honour of the ffods, was not disposed to interrupt the course of 
justice ; and his mind was stillmore deeply exasperated, when he found, that 
the fanatics, who had deserved and suffered the punishment of incendiariesy 

(133) Toy paafiw or tfkfc^9t» "EXhpnUsy n" tfoh Yvwuuk rw¥ monpmv pawrifoi it»Ku6tu. I bavo 
preaeryod die Bmbiguous seiiM of Uie last word, Uie ambiguity of a tyrant wtio winted to flnd, or to create, 
fuilL 

(134) The three epIsUea of Julian, which explain hie IntenUone and cmdact with regard to Athanasiua, 
riwald be dlipoMd in the following chronological order, xxtL jl yi* See likewiw Greg. Nazianxen, xxL 
p. a93. Soxomen, I. t. e. 15. Socratea, 1. Ui. c. 14. Theodoret, I. ill. c 9, and TiUemont. Mem. Eodea. 
torn. Tiii. pw an— 368, who has und aome material! prepared by the BoUandiita. 

(135) See tile foir oonfteiloo of Gregory (Orat. ill. p. 61, 63). 

(190) Hearttefiulinudabaaid€oiiHtelmorOiiiattta(ile8GhkBMt.Uoii^ 
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were rewarded with the honours of mart7Tdom.(137) The Chrktiftn subjects 
of Julian were assured of the hostile designs of their sovereign : and, to their 
jealous apprehension, every circumstance of his government mi^ht afford some 
grounds of discontent and suspicion. In the ordinary administration of the 
raws, the Christians, who formed so laige a part of the people, must frequently 
be condemned ; but their ikidulgent brethren, without examining the merits of 
the cause, presumed their innocence, allowed their claims, and imputed the 
severity ot their jud^e to the partial malice of religious per8ecution.(138) 
These present hardships, intolerable as they might appear, were representea 
a a slight prelude of the impending calamities. The Christians considered 
Julian as a cruel and crafty tyrant ; who suspended the execution of his 
revenge, till he should return victorious from the rersian war. They expected, 
that as soon as he had triumphed over the foreign enemies of Rome, he would 
lay aside the irksome mask of dissimulation ; that the amphitheatres would 
stream with the blood of hermits and bishops ; and that the Christians, who 
still persevered in the profession of the faith, would be deprived of the common 
benefits of nature and society .(139) Every calumny ,(140) that could wound 
the reputation of the Apostate, was credulously embraced by the fears and 
hatred of his adversaries ; and their indiscreet clamours provoked the temper of 
a sovereign, whom it was their duty to respect, and tneir interest to natter* 
They still protested, that prayers and tears were their only weapons against 
the impious tyrant, whose bead they devoted to the justice of offended Heaven. 
But they insinuated with sullen resolution, that their submission was no longer 
the effect of weakness ; and that, in the imperfect state of human virtue, the 
patience which is founded on principle, may be exhausted by persecution. It 
IS impossible to determine how far the zeal of Julian would have prevailed over 
his good sense and humanity : but if we seriously reflect on the strength and 
spirit of the church, we shall be convinced, that, before the emperor could 
have extinguished the religion of Christ, he must have involved his country in 
the h<MTors of a civil war.(l41) 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Rendenee of JuHan at ArUioch — HU 9ucctufvi expedition against the Pertian*^ 
Passage of the Tigris — The retreat and death of Jidian^-Etection of Jovian 
— He saves the Rowan army by a disgraceful treaty. 

The philosophic fable which Julian composed under the name of the 
CESARS,(i) is one of the most agreeable and instructive productions of ancient 

(137) Greg. N^ianzen, OraL Ml. p. 01, ir. p. 133. R« pralies Um rioten of Cesarea, rovrw St tim 
HcyaXo^vuv Kai dcatuv us Zvctfittav. See Sosomeii, 1. v. 4. II. Tilletnont (Metn. Eodes. torn. viL 
p. d49, tfSO) owns that their behaviour was not dans l*order commun : but he is pierftctly tatiafied, as Use 
great St. Ba«il always celebrated the festival of these blessed martvrs. 

(138) Julian determined a lawsuit against the new Christian city at Maiuma, th« port of Gasa ; and 
his sentence, though it might be Imputed to bigotry, was never reversed by his successon. Sozomen, k 
V. c 3. Reland. Palestin. torn. 11. p. 791. 

(139) Gregory (Orat. ill. P-93.94, 9S. Orat iv. p. 114,) pretends to speak from the hifiinnation of Jolian's 
eonttdants, whom Orius (vii. 3(1,) could not have seen. ' 

(140) Gregory (Orau iii. p. 91,) charges the Apostate with secret sacriflcesof boys and girls; and posi- 
tively afflrms that the dead bodies were tlirown into the Orontes. See Tbeodoret, 1. ill. c 96, 27 ; and tlla 
equivocal candour of the Abb^ de la Bleterie, Vie de Jullen. p. 3bl. 393. Yet eontem p era r y malice couM 
Bot impute to Julian the troops of martyrs, rtiore especially tn the West, which Baronlus so greedily 
swallows, and Tniemont so faintly rejects (Mem. Eccles. torn. tU. 1905—1315). 

(14 1 ) The resignation of Gregory is truly edifying (Orat. iv. p. 193, 194). Tet when an officer of JoIIcn 
attempted to seize the church of Nazianzus, he would have lost his life, if he had not yielded to the zeal 
of the bishop and people (Orat. xii. p. 306). Bee the reflectloDS of Cnrysostom, as toqr are alleged by 
Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. torn. vll. p. 575.) 

vl) See this fable or satire, p. 306--336, of the Leipslg edition of Jalian's works. The French renkm 
of toe learned Ezekiel Spanhelm (Parts, 1683,) is coarse, languid, and incorrect; and his notes, prooft, 
illustrations, &c. are piled on each other till they form a mass of 557 close printed quarto pages. Tile 
Abb6 de la Bleterie (Vie de Jovien, tom. 1. p. 941->393,) has more happily expressed the sptiit, as well m 
the sense, of the original, which he iUustratea wiMi some concise ana cnrhMia a^css. 
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VTit.^S) During the freedom and eoualitj of the days of the Satumaliay Romului 
prepared a feast for the deities of Olympus, who had adopted him as a worthy 
associate* and for the Roman princes, who had reigned over his martisd peoplet 
and the yan(]^uished nations of the earth. The immortals were placed in lust 
order on their thrones of state, and the table of the Cesars was spread below 
the moon, in the upper region of the air. The tyrants, who would have di^ 
graced the society of gods and of men, were thrown headlong, by the inexorable 
Nemesis, into the Tartarean abyss. The rest of the Cesars successively 
advanced to their seats ; and, as they passed, the vices, the defects, the 
blemishes of their respective characters, were maliciously noticed by old Sile* 
Dus, a laughing moralist, who disguised the wisdom of a philosopher under the 
mask ()( a 6acchanal.(3) As soon as the feast was ended, the voice of Mercuiy 
proclaimed the will of Jupiter, that a celestial crown should be the reward of 
superior merit. Julius Cesar^ Au^tus, Tr^'an, and Marcus Antoninus, were 
selected as the most illustrious candidates ; the efieminate<^onstantine(4) was not 
excluded from this honourable competition, and the great Alexander was invited 
to dispute the prize of glory with the Roman heroes. Each of the candidates 
was allowed to display the merit of his own exploits; but in the iudgment of 
the gods, the modest silence of Marcus pleaded more powerfully than the 
elaborate orations of his haughty rivals. When the judges of this awful contest 
proceeded to examine the heart, and to' scrutinize the springs of action ; the 
superiority of the Imperial stoic appeared still more decisive and conspicuous. ^5) 
Alexander and Cesar, Augustus, Trajan, and Constantine, acknowledged with 
a blush, that fame, or' power, or pleasure, had been the important object of their 
labours ; but the gods themselves beheld, with reverence and love, a virtuous 
mortal, who had practised on the throne the lessons of philosophy ; and who, in 
a state of human imperfection, had aspired to imitate the moral attributes of 
the Deity. The value of this agreeable composition (the Cesars of Julian) is 
enhanced by the rank of the author. A prince who delineates with freedom 
the vices and virtues of his predecessors, subscribes, in every line* the censure 
pr approbation of his own conduct. 

[A. D. 362.1 In the cool moments of reflection, Julian preferred the useful 
and benevolent virtues of Antoninus ; but his ambitious spirit was inflamed by 
the glory of Alexander, and he solicited, with equal ardour, the esteem of the 
wise, and the applause of the multitude. In the season of life, when the 
powers of the mind and body enjoy the most active vigour, the emperor, who 
was instructed by the experience, and animated by the success, of toe German 
war, resolved to signalize his reign by some more splendid and memorable 
achievement. The ambassadors of the East, from the continent of India, and 
the Isle of Ceylan,^6) had respectfully saluted the Roman purple. (7) The 
nations of the West esteemed and dreaded the personal virtues of Julian, both 

(3) Bpanheim, in hii prelkce, has most learnodly dlseosied Um etvmology, origin, resemblance, and 
disagreement of the Greek tatiirt^ a dramatic piece, which was acted after the tragedy ; and the Latin 
galiru (from Satwra) a nuteManwtu composition, either In prose or verse. But the Cesan oC Julian 
are of such an original cast| that the critic is perplexed to Which class he should ascribe them.* 

(3) This mixed character of Bilenus is findy painted in the sixth Eclogue of VlrgiL 

(4) Every Impartial reader must perceive and condemn the partiality of Julian against his uncle Con- 
■tanUne, and the ChrisUan religion. On this occasion, the interpreters are compelled, by a more aacred 
Interest, to renounce their alleclance, and to desert the cause of their author. 

(5) Julian was secretly inclined to prefer a Greek to a Roman. But when he serfously compared a 
liero with a philoaopher, lie was sensible that mankind had much greater obUgaUons to Socrates than to 
Alexander. Orat ad Thomlstium, p. 964. 

(8) Inde nationibus Indicis certatim enm donis optimAles mlttentibus. . . .ab usoue Dlvis et Sertndivis, 
Ammian. xx. 7. This island, to which the names of Taprobana, Serendih, and Cevlon, have been buc> 
eearivety applied, manifests bow Imperfecdy the seas and lands to the east of cape Comorin were known 
to the Boniaos. 1. Under the reign of Claudius, a freedman, who fhrmed the customs of the Red Sea, 
was accidentally driven by the windi upon this stranie and undiscovered coast : be conversed six months 
With the natives; and the king of Ceylon, who beard for the first time of Um power and justice of Rome. 
was persuaded to send an embassy to the emperor (PUn. Hist. Nat. vl. 34). 3. The geographere (and 
«ven Ptolemy) have magnified, about fifteen tim«». the real aiae of this new world, whuJi they extended 
as fkr as the equator, and Um neighbourhood of Chlna.t 

(7) These embassies have 1>een sent to ConstanUus. Ammianua, who unwarily deviates Into gioe 
flattery, must have fixgotten Uie length of Uie way, and Om short duration of the reign of Julian. 
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in peace and war. He demised the trophies of a Gothic yictoi7»(8) and .was 
i^tisfied that the rapacious Barbarians of the Danube would be restrained from 
any future violation of the faith of treaties, by the terror of his name, and the 
Bcfditional fortifications with which he strengthened the Thracian and Illyrian 
frontiers. . The successor of Cyrus and Artaxenes was the only rival whom he 
deemed worthy of his arms ; and he resolved, by the final conquest of Persia, 
to chastise the haughty nation, which had so long resisted and insulted the majesty 
of Rome.(9) As soon as the Persian monarch was informed that the throne of 
Constantius was filled by a prince of a very different character, he condescended 
to make some artful, or perhaps sincere^ overtures, toward a negotiation of 
peace. But the pride of Sapor was astonished by the firmness of Julian ; who 
sternly declared that he would never consent to hold a peaceful conference 
amoitt^ the flames and ruins of the cities of Mesopotamia ; and who added, with 
a smile of contempt, that it was needless to treat by ambassadors, as he himself 
had determined to visit speedily the court of Persia. The impatience of the 
emperor ura^d the diligence of the militaiy preparations. The generals were 
named ; a fonnidable army was destined for this important service ; and Julian, 
marching' from Constantinople throueh the provinces of Asia Minor, arrived at 
Antioch about eight months after the death of his predecessor. His ardent 
desire to march into the heart of Persia, was checked by the indispensable 
duty of rtt;ulatine the state of the empire ; by his zeal to revive the worship 
of the go<& ; ana by the advice of bb wisest friends, who represented the 
necessi^^ of allowing the salutary interval of winter-quarters, to restore the 
exhausted strength of the legions of Gaul, and discipline and spirit of the 
Eastern troops. Julian was persuaded to fix, till the ensuing spring, his resi- 
dence at Antjoch, among a people maliciously disposed to deride the haste, and 
to censure the delays, of their sovereign.(lO} 

If Julian had flattered himself, that his personal connexion with the capital 
of the East would be productive of mutual satisfaction to the prince and people, 
be made a veiy false estimate of his own character, and of the manners of 
Antioch. (11) The warmth of the climate disposed the natives to the most 
intemperate enjoyment of tranquillity and opulence ; and the lively licentious- 
ness of the Greeks was blended with the nereditaiy softness of the Syrians. 
Fashion was the only law, pleasure the only pursuit, and the splendour of dress 
and furniture was the only distinction of the citizens of Antioch. The arts of 
luxury were honoured ; the serious and manly virtues were the subject of 
ridicule; and the contempt for female modesty and reverent age, announced 
the universal corruption of the capital of the East. The love of spectacles 
was the taste, or rather passion, of the Syrians: the most skilful artists were 
procured from the adjacent cities ;(12) a considerable share of the revenue was 
devoted to the public amusements ; and the magnificence of the games of the 
theatre and circus was considered as the happiness, and as the gloiy, of Antioch. 
The rustic manners of a prince who disdained such doiy, and was insensible of 
such happiness, soon disgusted the delicacy of his suojects ; and the efifeminate 
orientals could neither imitate nor- admire the severe simplicity which Julian 
always maintained, and sometimes affected. The days of festivity, consecrated, 
by ancient custom, to the honour of the gods, were the only occasions in which 
Julian relaxed hb philosophic severity ; and those festivals were the on/y days 

(8; GoOkm HepQ fkllaeei et perfidoi; boitM quBivra w mfillorw 9kAmt; ilUi enio rafflcara mercatona 
Oalatas per quoa ublque iUm eondlUonte dtacrimlDe venmndutiir. WlUiiii toM tiuut flAeen yean, them 
OoUilc alaves threatened «tiH mbdued their maaten. 

00 Alexander reminds bit rival Ceaar, who depredated tbe fune and merit of on jidatle victory, that 
Ciaaeui and Anton v bad flstt tbePenian anowe ; and that Uie Bomam, in a war of three hundred yeai% 
had not yet mbdued tberingle provinee of Meeopotamlaor Aeqrria (CMree, n. 38tf). 

(10} The dcaign of tbe Penlan war fti declared by Ammlanui (xil. % IS), Lioaniua (Orat Parent e. 7QL 
SO. ^ 905, 306), Zorimoi 0- Ul. p. 198), and Socratee (1. lU. c. 19). 

(11) The Satire of Julian, and the Bomillee of St Cbrymmotat exhibit tbe game picture of Antloeh. 
The minlatnn which Uie Abb4 de la Bleterto baa copied from thence (yie de JuUen, p. 332,) ie elegaui 



(19) Laodieea ibmiabed cbarloteets ; Tyre and Berytna, romedians; CMarea, pantorafanee; Hdlopolta 
flingen; Gaza, aladlaton; Aacalon, wreatlara; and Castabala, ropaHlancera. See Uie Expoaitio Mau 
Mundl, p. 0. in the tblid tome of Httdao&*8 Minor Geogranhaia. 

Voj IL-E -^^'-i— 
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in which the Syrians of Antioch could reject the allurements of pleasure. Thtf 
majority of the people supported the gloiy of the Christian name, which had 
been first invented by their ancestors ;(13) they contented themselves with 
disobeying the moral precepts, but they were scrupulously attached to the 
speculative doctrines, of their reliopon. The church of Antioch was distracted 
by heresy and schism ; but the Arians and the Athanasians, the followers of 
Meletius, and those of Paulinus,(14) were actuated by the same pious hatred 
of their common adversary. 

The strongest prejudice was entertained against the character ot an apostate, 
the enemy and successor of a prince who had engaged the affections of a veiy 
numerous sect ; and the removal of St. Babylas excited an implacable oppo- 
sition to die person of Julian. His sabject9 complained, with superstitious 
indignation, that famine had pursued the emperor's steps from Constantinople 
to Antioch ; and the discontent of a hungiy people was exasperated by the 
injudicious attempt to relieve their distress. The inclemency of the season 
had affected the harvests of Syria ; and the price of bread,(15) in thelmarkets 
of Antioch, had naturally risen in proportion to the scarcity of com. But the 
fair and reasonable proportion was soon violated by the rapacious arts of mono- 
poly. In this unequal contest, in which the produce of the land is claimed by 
one party, as.his exclusive property: is used dy another as a lucrative object of 
trade ; and is required by a tnirdf, tor the daily and necessaiy support of life ; 
all the pro6ts of the intermediate afi;ents are accumulated on the nead of the 
defenceless consumers. The hardships of their situation were exaggerated and 
increased by their own inipatience and anxiety ; and the anprenension of a 
scarcity gradually produced the appearances ot a famine. When the luxurious 
citizens of Antioch complained ot the high price of poultry and fish, Julian 
publicly declared that a frugal city oup^ht to be satisfiea with a regular supply 
of wine, oil, and bread : but he acknowledged that it was the duty of a sovereign 
to provide for the subsistence of his people. With this salutary view, the 
emperor ventured on a very dangerous and doubtful step, of fixing, by legal 
authority, the value of corn. He enacted, that, in a time of scarcity, it should 
be sold at a price which had seldom been known in the most plentiful years ; 
and that his own example might strengthen his laws, he sent into the market 
four hundred and twenty-two thousand modti^ or measures, which were 
drawn by his order from the pjanaries of Hierapolis, of Chalcis, and even of 
Egypt. The consequences might have been foreseen, and were soon felt. The 
Imperial wheat was purchasea b^ the rich merchants ; the proprietors of land, 
or of com, withheld from the city the accustomed supply ; and the small 
nuantities that appeared in the market, were secretly sold at an advanced and 
illegal price. Julian still continued to applaud his own policy, treated the 
complaints of the people as a vain and ungrateful murmur, and convinced 
Antioch, that he had inherited the obstinacy, though not the cruelty of his 
brother Gallus.(16) The remonstrances of the municipal senate served only 
to exasperate his inflexible mind. He was persuaded, perhaps with truth, that 
the senators of Antioch who possessed lands, or were concerned in trade, had 
themselves contributed to the calamities of their countiy ; and be imputed the 

(13) Xpifw* St aytnwrn wrt mKu\w cam r» Acof. The people of Antiocb IngenioiMtTprofeiied 
tbeir aUachuMsat to Uie GU (Christ) tnd ibe Kappa (Comtantitu). Jallan in Hiiopogon, p. 357. 

(14) The Khlim of AnUocli, which luted elf hty-flve yeare (A. D. 330--I15), waa inflamed, while Julian 
nalded in that cKy, by the indiscreet ordination of Paulinos. See Tillemont, Mem. Ecdes. torn. vii. p. 
803, of the quarto edition [Paris, 1701, 4tc.) which henccfohivard I shall quote. 

(15) Julian states three diflbrent proportions of five, ten, or fifteen modii of wheat, for one piece of 
gold, according to the AiigreeB of plenty and scarcity (in Misopogon. p. 309). From this fact, and flrom 
some collateral eiampla, I conclude, that under the successors or Constantioe, the moderate price of 
wheat was about thir^-two shillingi the English quarter, which is equal to th<^ average price of the sixty- 
four first yean of the present eentuiy. See Arbathnot*8 Tables of Coins, V^elchts, and Measures, n. 
88, 80. PUn. Hist. Natnr. zviii. IS. Mem.de TAcad^ie des Inscriptions, tom. zzviil p. 718—791. SmiUi^s 
Inquiry Into Uie Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, voL L p. 946. This last I am proud lo 
quote as the work of a sage and a IHend. 

(16) Nunouam a proposito decUnabat, GalU similis fratris, licet Incruenttis. Ammlan. zzll. 14. The 
tenorance of the moat enlightened princes may claim some excuse ; but we cannot be satisfied with 
Julian's own defence (in Misopogon, p. 368, 360), or the elaborate apology of Libaniue (OraL ParentaL c 
zcviL p. 381). 
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dftre^pectful boldness which they assumed, to the sense, not of public duty, but 
of private interest. The whole body, consisting of two hundred of the most 
noble and wealthy citizens, were sent, under a guard, from the palace to the 
prison; and though they were permitted, before the close of evenii^, to return 
to their respective hou8es,(l7) the emperor himself could not obtam the for- 
giveness which he had so easily granted. The same grievances were still the 
subject of the same complaints, wJiich were industriously circulated by the wit 
ana levity of the S^^rian Greeks. Durii^ the licentious days of the Saturnalia, 
the streets of the city resounded with insolent sones, which derided the laws, 
the rel^ion, the personal conduct, and even the Beards of the emperor ; and 
the spirit of Antioch was manifested by the connivance of the magistrates, and 
the applause of the mtiltitude.(l8^ The disciple of Socrates was too deeply 
affected by these popular insults ; out the monarch, endowed with quick sensi- 
bility, ana possessed of absolute power, refused his passions the gratification of 
revenge. A tyrant might have proscribed, without distinction, the lives and 
fortunes of the citizens of Antioch ; and the unwarlike Syrians must have 
patiently submitted to the lust, the rapaciousness, and the cruelty, of the faithful 
legions of Gaul. A milder sentence might have deprived the capHal of the 
East of its honours and privileges ; and the courtiers, perhaps the subjects, of 
Julian, would have applauded an act of justice, which asserted the dignity of 
the supreme magistrate of the republicC 1 9) But instead of abusii^, or exerting, 
the authority of the state, to reven^ nis personal injuries, Julian contented 
himself witn an inoffensive mode of retaliation^ which it would be in the power 
of few princes to employ. He had been insulted by satires and libels ; in his 
turn he composed, under the title of the Enemy of ike Beard, an ironical con 
fession of his own faults, and a severe satire of^the licentious and effeminate 
manners of Antioch. This Imperial reply was publicly exposed before the 
gates of the palace ; and the Misopoooir^so) still remains a singular monument 
of the resentment, the wit, the humanity, and the indiscretion of Julian. 
Though he affected to laugh, he could not forriye.(21) His contempt was 
expressed, and his revenge might be gratified, by the nomination of a govemor(22) 
worthy onl^ of such subjects: and the emperor, for ever renouncing the 
ungrateful city, proclaimed his resolution to pass the ensuing winter at Tarsus 
inCilicia.{23) 

{A. D. 314 — ^390.] Yet Antioch possessed one citizen, whose genius and 
virtues might atone, in the opinion ol Julian, for the vice and folly of his coun- 
try. The sophist Libanius was bom in the capital of the East ; he publicly 
professed the arts of rhetoric and declamation at Nice, Nicomedia. Constan- 
tinoplcf Athens, and, during the remainder of his life, at Antioch. His school 
was assiduously frequented by the Grecian youth, bis disciples, who sometimes 
exceeded the number of eignty, celebrated their incomparable master ; and 
the jealousy of his rivals, who persecuted him from one city to another, con- 
firmed the favourable opinion which Libanius ostentatiously displayed of his 



(ITyThdr ihoit and easy oonflnement Is gently touched by Libanius (OraL Parental, c icvUL p. 
983,393). 

(t8) Llbanlaa (ad Aatioebenos da Inperaloiii Ira, c. 17, 18, 19, In Fabilduf Blbllot Gnec. torn. tU. p. 
391«~383), like a ekllAil advooate, levereiy ceoaurea tbe folly of the people^ wbo sullimd for the crime of 
a few obecure and dranken wretchea. 

19) UbantiM (ad Antiocben. c vli. p. 913,) remlnda Antloeb of the recent chaatJaement of Cesarea . 

I even Julian (in Mbopogon, p. 355,) Inalnuatei boir eeverely Tarentum bad eipiated the inault to 

Uie Roman ambaandora. 

933), 

15,V. 

Jovien, torn. li. p. 1—139). 

CM) Aatmfanna very Jul , , ^ 

alaboraie btmy of lullan at length bum ibitb Into eerlom and direct invecUve. 

(S9) Ipae auiem Atiochlam egrenuras, HeHopoliten quendam Alexandrum Sjrriaoe jnilfldletloni prc- 
Adt, tanalentum et asvum ; dtcdbatque non ilium nieruine, eed Andochenalbus avarla et contumelioaia 
huluamodl Judicem convenire. Amrolan. xxziil. 3. Libanius (Epist^ 733. p. 340, 347), who epnfenes to 
JuHan blmseif, that he bad shared the general discontent, pretends that Alexander was an useful, though 
harsh, reformer of the manners and religion of Antioch. 

(93) Julian, in HIsopogon, p. 364. Ammian. xziH. 9. and Valesluii ad loe. Libanius, In a professed 
•retkui, hMritM him to return to his k>yal and penitent dty of Antioch. 

£2 



(19) i 
and ev< 

eRoi 

(80) On the subject of the MIsopogonjjiee Ammianns (zzll. 14). Libanius (Oret ParentaHs. c. xclx. p. 
. !3), Gregory Nazlanzen (OraL iv. p. 1j3), and the Chronicle or Antioch, bf John Malela (torn. IL p. 
15,16). I have ementlal oMIgationa to the tranalatloiis and noteaof the Abb6 de la Bleterfe (Yle de 
" ►vien, tom. li. p. 1—138). 

C31) Ammfanua very Justly remarks, Coactus dMmulare pro tempore M sufflabatur Interai. Tba 

-. . ....... . . ^. . — anddire" •— 
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superior merit. The preceptots of Julian had extorted a rasb bat soleiDa afl 
surance, that be would never attend the lectures of their adversary : the curiosity 
of the royal youth was checked and inflamed : he secretly procured the writings 
of this dangerous sophist^ and gradually surpassed, in the perfect imitation of 
his stylei the most laborious of his domestic pupils.(24) When Julian ascended 
the tnroney be declafed his impatience to embrace and reward the Syrian 
sophist, who had preserved, in a degenerate age, the Grecian purity of taste, 
of manners, and ot religion. The emperor's prepossession was increased and 
justified by the discreet pride of his favourite. Instead of pressing, with the 
foremost of the crowd, into the palace of Constantinople, Libanius calmly 
expected bis arrival at Antioch ; withdrew from the court on the first symp- 
toms of coldness and indifference ; required a formal invitation for each visit ; 
and taught bis sovereign an important lesson, that he might command the 
obedience of a subject, but that be must deserve the attachment of a friend. 
The sophists of every age, d^spisii^, or affecting to despise, the accidental 
distinctions of birth and fortune,(S5) reserve their esteem for the superior 
Qualities of the mind, with which they themselves are so plentifully endowed. 
Julian miffht disdain the acclamations of a venal court, who adored the Impe- 
rial purple ; but be was deeply flattered by the praise, the admonition, tbe 
freedom, and tbe envy of an independent philosopher, who refused bis favours, 
loved his person, celebrated his lame, ana protected his memory. Tbe volu- 
minous writings of Libanius still exist ; for the most part they, are the rain 
and idle compositions of an orator, who cultivated the science of words : the 
productions oT a recluse student, whose mind, negardless of his contemporaries, 
was incessantly fixed on the Trojan war, and tbe Athenian commonwealth. 
Yet the sophist of Antioch sometimes descended from this imaginary elevation ; 
he entertained a various and elaborate correspondence ;(26) he praised the vir- 
tues of his own times ; be boldly arraigned tbe abuses of public and private 
life ; and he eloquently pleaded the cause of Antioch against tbe just resent- 
ment of Julian and Theodosius. It is the common calamity of old age,C27) to 
lose whatever might have rendered it desirable ; but Libanius experienced tbe 
peculiar misfortune of surviving the religion and the sciences, to which be bad 
consecrated bis genius. The friend of Julian was an indignant spectator of 
the triumph of Christianity j and bis bigotry, which darkened the prospect of 
tbe visible world, did npt inspire Libanius with any lively hopes of celestial 
gloiy and happiness. (28) 

[A. D. 368.J Tbe martial impatience of Julian urged him to take tbe field 
in the beginning of the spring ; and he dismissed, with contempt and reproach, 
the senate of Antioch, who accompanied the emperor beyond the limits of theif 
own territory, to which he was resolved never to return. After a laborioun 
march of two daj[s,(29) he baited on the third, at Bersea, or Aleppo, whert 
he bad the mortification of finding a senate almost entirely Christian, whc 
received with cold and formal demonstrations of respect, the eloquent sermoi 
of the apostle of paganism. The son of one of the most illustrious citizens ot 

CM) Libanius, Orat Parent, c. vil. p. 930, 331. 

(25) Euoaplas reports, that Iilbanlas refiised the honorary rank of Prvtorian pnefect, as less UlostrKna 
than Uie title of Sophist (in Vit. Sophist, p. 135). The crilioi have observed a similar senliment in am 
of the episUes (xviiT. ediL Wolf.) of Libanius himself. 

(38^ Near two thousand of his letters, a mode of composition In which Libanius was thought to exod 
are sull extant, and already published. The critics may praise their subtle and elegant brevtly ; yet Dr 
BenUey (DisserUtion ^pon Phalarls, p. 497,) might Justly, though quaintly, observo, that, *^ you feel by 
the emptiness and deadness of them, that you convene with, some dreaming pedant, with his elbow ot 

(37) His blith is assigned to the year 314. He mentionf tiie serenty-suoh year of hia age lA. D. 909) 
and teems to allude to some eventB of a stUl later date. 

edit 

the 

p. 370— 414),'and Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, torn. iv. p. 137—10$), have iliustraied Uw character and 

writings of Uiis funous stnibist. 

(39) From Antioch to Litarbe, on the territory of Chalcla, the road, over liUls and throogh muiissaii 
was extremely bed ; and the loose stones were cemented only with sand. (Julian, Epist xzviT.) It is sin 
flular enoughJ_that the Romans should have neglected the great communication between Ajuioch and llM 
Ikvliratet. i9ee WesseUng. lUnerar. p. IM. Bergier, Hist, des Giands Chemlm, lorn. U. p. 100. 
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Bensa, who had embraced, either from interest or conscience, the religion of 
the emperor, was disinherited by his an^iy parent. The father and the son 
were invited to the 'Imperial table. Julian, placing himself between them, 
attempted, without success, to inculcate the lesson and example of toleration ; 
supported, with affected calmness, the indiscreet zeal of the aged Christian, 
who seemed to foiget the sentiments of nature, and the duty of a subject ; and 
at length turning toward the afflicted youth, ^ Since you have lost a father," 
said he, ** for my sake, it is incumbent on me to supply his place.*'(30) The 
emperor was received in a manner much more agreeable to his wishes at 
Batn8e,*a small town pleasantly seated in a grove of cypresses, about twenty 
miles from the city of Hierapons. The solemn rites of sacrifice were decently 
prepared by the inhabitants of Batnae, who seemed attached to the worship of 
their tutelar deities, Apollo and Jupiter ; but the serious piety of Julian was 
offended by the tumult of their applause ; and he too clearly discerned, that 
the smoke which arose from their altars was the incense of flattery, rather than 
of devotion. The ancient and magnificentlemple, which had sanctifled for so 
many ages the city of Hierapolis;(3l) no longer subsisted ; and the consecrated 
wealth, which afforded a liberal maintenance to more than three hundred 
priests, might hasten its downfal. Tet Julian enjoyed the satisfaction of em- 
bracing a philosopher and a friend, whose religious firmness had withstood the 
pressing and repeated solicitations of Constantius and Gallus, as often as those 
princes lodged at his house, in their passage through Hierajpolis. In the hurry 
of military preparation, and the careless confidence of a familiar correspond- 
ence, the zeal of Julian appears to have been lively and uniform. He had 
now undertaken an important and difficult war; and the anxiety of the event 
rendered him still more attentive to observe and register the most trifiii^ pre- 
sages, from which, according to the rules of divination, any knowledge ot 
futurity could be derived. (33) He informed Libanius of his progress as Tar as 
Hierapolis, by an elegant epistle,(33) which displays the facility of his genius, 
and his tender friendship for the sophist of Antioch. 

Hierapolis,*tBituate almost on the banks of the Euphrates,(34) had been 
appointed for the general rendezvous of the Roman troops, who immediately 

f massed the great river on a bridge of boats, which was previously constructed. (36) 
f the inclinations of Julian had been similar to those of his predecessor, he 
might have wasted the active and important season of the year in the circus ot 
Samosata, or in the churches of Edessa. But as the warlike emperor, instead 
of Constantius, had chosen Alexander for his model, he advanced without delay 
to Carrh(e,(36^ a very ancient city of Mesopotamia, at the distance of fourscore 
miles from Hierapolis. The temple of the Moon attracted the devotion of 
Julian ; but the halt of a few days was principally employed in completing the 
immense preparations of the Persian war. The secret of the expedition had 
hitherto remained in his own breast ; but as Carrbs is the point of separation 
of the two great roads, he could no longer conceal, whether it was his design 
to attack the dominions of Sapor on the side of the Tigris, or on that of the 
Euphrates. The empen^r detached an army of thirty thousand men, under the 

00) Julian BUttdes to thta incident (eplit zxvU.), which !• more dMnctlj rallied by Theodoret 0- W- 
c 9). The intolerant iptrit of the (kther li applauded by TlUamont (Hitt dea Empereun, torn. iv. p 
534), and Qvan by La Bleierle (Vl« de Julien, p. 413). 

(31) See the curioua treatlee de Dei Syri&, inaerted among the worki of Laeian (torn. \\i. p. 451—499, 
«dit tteiiB). The lingular appellation of Jtfinus vetnt (Ammlan zlr. 8,) mif ht Induce a atttpicion, Uiat 
Hierapolis had been the royal seat of the Aaqrrians. 

(33) Julian (epist. zzvlii.) kept a regular account of all the fortunate omena; but be auppreMea the ln« 
aoapleioua slgni, which Ammianua (xzlU. S,} has carefuIUy recorded. 

(.tS) Julian, eplit xxvll. p. 399—409. 

(34) I take the earliest opportunity of acknowledging my obligations. to K. d'Anville, for his recent 
Geography of tha Enphretes and Tigns (Pans, 17B0, in 4to.), which particularly illustrates the expedition 
of Julian. 

(35) There are three passaMS within a few miles of each other ; 1. Zeugma, celebrated by the ancients ; 
S. Bir, frequented by the moderns; and 3. The bridge of Menbigz, or Hierapolis, at the disiance of four 
parasanas from the cltv.*t 

(36) Haran, or Carrhe, was the ancient residence of the Sab«ans, and of Abraham. Bee the Index 
Oeographlcus of Schultcns (ad calcem Vlt Saladin), a work from which I have obtamed much OrunUU 
knowledge concerning the ancient and modem geognphy of Syria and the acyaoent eoontrteai*^ 
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command of his kinsman Procopius, and of Sebastian, who had been duke cl 
£gypt. They were ordered to direct their march toward Nisibis, and to 
secure the frontier from the desultory incursions of the enemy, before they 



attempted the passage of the Tigris. Their subsequent operations were 
to the discretion of the e^enerals ; but Julian expected, that after wasting with 
fire and sword the fertile districts of Media and Adiabene, they might arrive 
under the waJ]s of Ctesiphon about the same time, that he himself, advancing 
with eoual steps along the banks of the Euphrates, should besiege the capital 
of the rersian monarchy. The success of this well-concerted plan depended 
in a great measure on the powerful and ready assistance of the king of Armenia, 
who, without exposing the safety of his own dominions, might detach an army 
of four thousand horse, and twenty thousand foot, to the assistance of the 
Romans.(37) But the feeble Arsaces Tiranus^38) king of Armenia, had 
degenerated still more shamefully than his father Chosroes, from the manly vir- 
tues of the great Tiridates ; ancf as the pusillanimous monarch was averse to 
any enterprise of danger and glory, he could disguise his timid intolerance by 
the more decent excuses of religion and eratitude. He expressed a pious 
attachment to the memory of Constantius, from whose hands be had received 
in marriage Olvmpias, the daughter of the praefect Abjavius ; and the alliance 
of a female, who Lad been educated as the destined wife of the emperor Con- 
stans, exalted the dignity of a barbarian kine;.(39) Tiranus professed the 
Christian religion ; he reigned over a nation of Christians ; and he was restrained 
by every principle of conscience and interest, from contrlbutii^ to the victoiy> 
which would consummate the ruin of the church. The alienated mind of 
Tiranus was exasperated by the indiscretion of Julian, who treated the kin^ 
of Armenia as his slave, and as the enemy of the gods. The haughty and 
threatening style of the Imperial mandates(40) awakened the sacred inai^na- 
tion of a prince, who, in the humiliating state of dependence, was still conscious 
of his royal descent uom the Arsacides, the lords of the East, and the rivals of 
the Roman power.* 

The military dispositions of Julian were skilfully contrived to deceire the 
spies, and to divert the attention, of Sapor. The leeions appeared to direct 
their march toward Nisibis and the Tigris. On a sudden they wheeled to the 
ri^ht ; traversed the level and naked plain of Carrhs ; and reached, on the 
third day, the banks of the Euphrates, where the strong town of Nicephorium, 
or Callinicum, had been founded by the Macedonian kings. From thence the 
emperor pursued his march, above ninety miles, along the winding stream of 
the Euphrates, till, at length, about one month after his departure from Antioch, 
he discovered the towers of Circesium,Hhe extreme limit of the Roman domi- 
nions. The army of Julian, the most numerous that any of the Cesars bad 
ever led against rersia, consisted of sixty-five thousand elective and well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers. The veteran bands of cavalry and infantry, of Romans and 
barbarians, had been selected from the different provinces ; and a just pre* 
eminence of loyalty and valour was claimed by the nardy Gauls, who guarded 
the throne and person of their beloved prince. A formidable body of Scythian 
auxiliaries had been transported from another climate, and almost from another 
world, to invade a distant country, of whose name and situation they were 
ignorant. The love of rapine and war allured to the Imperial standard 
several tribes of Saracens, or rovine Arabs, whose service Julian had com- 
manded, while he sternly refused the payment of the accustomed subsidies 

' (37) Bee Xenophon CyropCBd. I. ill. p. 139, edit Hutchinson. Artavatules might have supplied Man 
Antony with 16,000 boree, armed and diacipltned after the Parthian manner (Plutarchi In M. Antonio 
<om. V. p. 117). 

(38) Moseff of Cborene (Hist. Annenlac. I. iil. c 11, p. 943,) fixes his accenion (A. D. 354,) to the 17dl 
year of Constantius.* ^ 

(39) Ammlan. xx. 11. Athanaslus (torn. I b* 856,) says, m general terms, that Constantios gave hli 
hmther's widow rois jSapdopoi;, an ezprsffiton more suitable to a Roman than a Christian. 

(40) Ammlanus (zxlti. %) usee a word much too soft for the occasion, monuerat. Muratori (Fabricli)a, 
Bibliothec. Grcc. tom. vii. p. 86,) has published an epistle from Julian to Uie sfttrap Arsaces; fierot 
ruigar, and (though it might deceive Bozomen, i, vi. c. 5,) most probably spurious, la. Bieterie (£Lat 
de Jovien, tom. ii. p. 330,) traoalates and rejects Itt 
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The broad channel of the Euphrates (41) was crowded by a fleet of eleven 
hundred ships, destined to attend the motions, and to satisfy the wants, of the 
Roman army. The militaiy strength of the fleet was composed of fifty armed 
ffalleys ; and these were accompanied by an equal number of flat-fclottomed 
boats, which might occasionally be connected into the form of temporary bridges. 
The rest of the ships, i>artiy constructed of timber, and partly covered with 
raw hides, were laden with an almost inexhaustible supply of arms and eneines, 
of utensils and provisions. The vigilant humanity ot Julian had embarked a 
very laige magazine of vinegar ana biscuit for tHe use of the soldiers, but he 
prohibited the indulgence of wine ; and rigorously stopped a long string of 
superfluous camels that attempted to follow the rear of tne army. The river 
Cbaboras falls into the Euphrates at Circesium ;(42) and as soon a»the trumpet 
gave the signal of march, the Romans passed the little streams which separated 
two mighty and hostile empires. The custom of ancient discipline required a 
military oration; and Julian embraced eveiy opportunity of displaying his 
eloquence. He animated the impatient and attentive legions by the example 
of the inflexible courage and glorious triumphs of their ancestors. He excited 
their resentment by a lively picture of the insolence of the Persians; and he 
exhorted them to imitate his bnn resolution, either to extirpate that perfidious 
nation, or to devote his life in the cause of the republic. The eloquence of 
Julian was enforced by a donative of one hundred and thirty pieces of silver 
to every soldier; and the bridge of the Cbaboras was instantly cut away to 
convince the troops that they must place their hopes of safetv m the success 
of their arms. Vet the prudence of the emperor induced him to secure a 
remote frontier, perpetually exposed to the inroads of the hostile Arabs. A 
detachment of ibur thousand men was left at Circesium, which completed, to 
the number of ten thousand, the regular garrison of that important fortre8s.(43) 
From the moment that the Romans entered the enemy s country ,(44) the 
country of an active and artful enemy, the order of march was (fisposed in 
three columns.(46) The strength of the infantry, and consequently of the 
whole army, was placed in tbe centre, under the peculiar command of their 
masterfceneral Victor. On the wht,.the brave Nevitta led a column of several 
]egiom alone the banks of the Euphrates, and almost always in sight of the 
fleet. The left flank of the army was protected by the column of cavaliy. 
Uormisdas and Arinthaius were appointed generals of the horse j and the sin- 
gular adventures of .Hormisdas(46 ) are not undeserving of our notice. He was 
a Persian prince, oi the royal race«of the Sassanides, who, in the troubles of 
the minority of Sapor, had escaped from prison to the hospitable court of the 
great Constantine. Hormisdas, at first, excited the compassion, and, at lei^th, 
acquired the esteem, of his new masters ; his valour and fidelity raised him to 
the military honours of the Roman service ; and, though a Christian, he might 
indulge the secret satisfaction of convincing his ungrateful country, than an 
oppressed subject may prove the most dangerous enemy. Such was the dis- 
position of the three principal columns. The front and flanks of the army were 

(41) Tjatlvliniim flamen Euphniten artatat. Ammlan. xiiU. 3. Somewhat lilgher, at the forda of 
Tliapsacufl, the river b four atadia, or 800 vanUs almoai half an English mile broad (Xenophon Anaba- 
ail, 1. 1. p. 41, edit Huldiinaon. wiiii Foater^i Ob«ervatioii«, p. iS, &.c. in the Kcoud volume of Spelman'a 
transition). If the breadth or the BiiphralM at BIr and Zeiunna la no more than 1.10 yards (Voyages da 
Miebuhr, torn. ii. p. 335), the enormous dilference must chiefly arise from the depth of the channel. 

(4'2) Monttmentuni tutisstmann «i fabr^ polltum, ci^us masnia Abora (the Orientals aspire Cliaborasor 
Ghabour) at Bophraies ambiant flumina. veint apatium insulate Angentes. Antmian. xxiii. 5. 

(4.1) The enterprise and arniamenc of Jul Ian are described by hiniself (Epist. uvii)^ Ammianus Mar* 
cellinus (zxlU. 3 4, 5). Libanlos (Orat Parent, c 108, 109, p. 333, 333), Zosimus (L iii. p. 160, 161, 109), 
Soxnraen (I. vi. c I.)and Jolin Mnlela (torn. It. p. 17). 

(44) Before he eaters Perala, Amniianua eoplously tfeaerf bes (zxili. 8. p. 396—410, ediL GronoT. In 4to.> 
Uie eighteen great satrapies, or provinees (aa flir as the Beric, or Chinese fronticra), which were subjeel 
10 the Saasanides. 

'4^ Ammianus (ndv. I,) and Zoslmiii (1. iii. p. 168, 163,) iiave accurately erpreasad the order af 

■WTBh. 

(46) The adventnresof Homiisdaa are related with some mmure of fable (Znsimus. I. ii. p. lOO-^IOs 
Tillemont, Hist, des Empereura, torn. iv. p. 198). It is almost Inipoeslble ttiat lie should be the brotlior 
<frater gennanua) of an iUest and patthuwwuMJchlid ; nor do I recollect that Aimnlanus crer gives IiIm 
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oorered bj Luclllianus with a flying detachment of fifleen hundred iigat-anned 
soldiers, whose active vigilance observed the roost distant signs, and convened 
the earliest notice, of any hostile approach. Dagalaipbus, and Secuudinus 
duke of Osrhoene, conducted the troops of the rear-guard; the bag^gage* 
securely, proceeded in the intervals of the columns; and the ranks, irom a 
motive either of use or ostentation, were formed in such open order, that the 
whole line of march> extended almost ten miles. The ordinanr post of Julian 
was at the head of the centre column, but as he preferred the duties of a 
general to the state of a monarch, he rapidly moved, with a small .escort of 
light cavalry, to the front, the rear, the flanks, wherever bis presence could 
animate or protect the march of the Roman anny. The country which they 
traversed, from the Chaboras to the cultivated lands of Assyria, may be con- 
sidered ^s a part of the desert of Arabia, a dry and barren'waste, which could 
never be improved by the most powerful arts of human industry. Julian 
inarched over the same ground which had been trod above seven hundred 
years before by the footsteps of the younger Cyrus, and which is described by 
one of the companions ot his expedition, the sage and heroic Xenophon.(47) 
^ The countiT was a plain throughout, as even as the sea, and full of worm- 
wood ; and if aiiy other kind of shrubs or reeds grew there, they had all an 
aromatic smell ; but no trees could be seen. Bustards and ostriches, antelopes 
and wild asses,(48) appeared to be the ohly inhabitants of the deserts ; and the 
fatigues of the march were alleviated by the amusements.of the chase.'' The 
loose sand of the desert was frequently raised oy the wind into clouds of dust: 
and a great number of the soldiers of Julian, with their tents, were suddenly 
thrown to the ground by the violence of an unexpected hurricane. 

The sandy plains of Mesopotamia were abandoned to the antelopes and wild 
asses of the desert ; but a variety of populous towns and villages were plea- 
santly situated on the banks of the Euphrates, and in the islands which are 
occasionally formed by that river. The city of Annah, or ADathoy(49) the 
actual residence of an Arabian Emir, is composed of two long streets, which 
enclose, within a natural fortification, a small island in the midst, and two 
fruitful spots on either side of the Euphrates. The warlike inhabitants ot 
Anatho showed a disposition to stop the march of a Roman emperor ; til) they 
were diverted from such fatal presumption by the mild exhortations of pilnce 
Hormisdas, and the approaching terrors of the fleet and army. They implored, 
and experienced, the clemency of Julian ; who transplanted the people to an 
advantageous settlement, near Chakis in Syria, and admitted Pusseue, the 
governor, to an honourable rank in his service and friendship. But the impreg- 
nable fortress of Thilutha could scorn the menace of a siege : and the emperor 
was obliged to content himself with an insulting promise, that when he had 
subdued the interior provinces of Persia, Thilutna would no longer refuse to 
grace the triumph of the conqueror. The inhabitants of the open towns, unable 
to resist, and unwUlii^ to yield, fled with precipitation ; and tneir houses, filled 
with spoil and provisions, were occupied d^ the soldiers of Julian, who mas- 
sacred, without remorse, and without punishment, some defenceless women. 
During the march, the Surena8,*or Persian general, and Malek Rodosaces, the 
renowned Emir of the tribe of Ga8san,(50) incessantly hovered round the army ; 
every straggler was intercepted ; every detachment was attacked ; and the 

(47) See the flnt book of the Anabasli, p 45, 40. This pleasing work le original and antheniic. Yet 
Xenophon'a memory, perliapi many years aOer the expedition, ]>aa aoinetiinee Ijetrayed him ; and th« 
distances which he marks are often larger than either a soldier or a geocrapber will allow. 

(48) Mr. Spelman, Uie Engifsh translator of the Anabasis (vol. 1. p. 51),ooQfi>unds the antetope wlUl 
tile roe -buck, and the wild ass with the zebra. 

(49) See Voyagis de Tavemier, part 1. 1. iii. p. S16; and more espeeially Viagd di Pietro delta Valle, 
AMU. 1. letL xvii. p. 671, &c He was icnorant of the old name and condition of Annah. Our blind tra 
filers geUom possess any previous knowledge of the countries which tliey visit Bhaw and Toumcfoit 
Jeserve an honourable exception. 

(50) Famosi nouiinis latro, says Ammianns: a high encomium for an Arab. The tribe of Gassatt 
faadsetUedon tlieedge of Syria, and reigned some time in Damascus, under a dynasty of thirty-ona 
kings, or emirs, IVom the thne of Poropey to that of tlM Khalif Omar. D'Herbelni, Blbliotl^uc Orien- 
H^^2.^' r?^* Pocock, Specimen Hist. Arobice, p. 75— 7a Tiie iitmc of Jtadosnces doea wt api>egr la 
tbeliM.t* 
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fabant Horau'sdaa escaped with flome difficulty from their faanda. But the baiba- 
rians were finally repulsed : the country became every day less favourable to the 
operations of cavalry ; and when the Romans arrived at Mac^racta, they per- 
ceived the ruins of the wall, which had been constnicted by the ancient kings 
of Assyria, to secure their dominions from the incursions of tne Medes. Th^ 

Srelimmaries of the expedition of Julian appear to have employed about fiAeen 
ays ; and we mar compute near three hundred miles from the fortress of Cir 
cesium to the wall bf Macepnbeta.(51)* 

The fertile province of AssyTia.(62) which stretched beyond the Tigris, as 
far as the mountains of Mediay(53) extended about four hundred miles from the 
ancient wall of Macepracta to the territory of Basra, where the united streams 
of the Euphrates ana Tigris dischaige tbemselves into the Peraian gulf. (54) 
The whole country might nave claim^ the peculiar name of Mesopotamia ; as 
the two rivers, which are never nx>re distant than fifb^, approach, between 
Ba|$dad and Babylon, within twenty^five miles of each other. A multitude of 
artificial canals, dug without much labour, in a soft and yielding soil, connected 
the rivers, and intersected the plain, of Assyria. The uses oT these artificial 
canals were various and important. They served to discbaige the suoei^ous 
waters from one river into the other, at the season of their respective inunda- 
tions. Subdividing tbemsel ves into smaller and smaller branches, they refreshed 
the dry lands, and supplied the deficiency of rain. They facilitatea the inter- 
course of peace and commerce ; and as the dams could be speedily broken 
down, they armed the despair of the Assyrians with the means of opposing a 
sudden deluge to ttie progress of an invading army. To the soil ana climate 
of As^ria, nature bad denied some of her choicest gifts, the vine, the olive, 
and the figr-tree ^but the food which supports the life of man, and particulariy 
wheat and bariejr, were produced with inexhaustible fertility ; and the fausbandf- 
man, who committed his seed to the earth, was frequently rewarded with an 
increase of two, or even three hundred. The face of the country was inter- 
spersed with rows of innumerable palm-trees ;(65) and the diluent natives cele- 
brated, either in verse or pn)se,the tnree hundred and sixt^ uses to which the trunk, 
the branches, the leaves, the juice, and the fruit, were skilfully applied. Several 
manufactures, especially those of leather and linen, employed the industiy of 
a numerous people, ana a£brded valuable materials for foreigpn trade; which 
appears, however, to have been conducted by the hands of strangers. Babylon 
had been converted 4nto a royal park ; but near the luins of the ancient capital, 
new cities had successively arisen, and the populousness of the country was 
displayed in the multitude of towns and villains which were built of bricks, 
dried in the sun, and strongly cemented with bitumen, the natural and peculiar 
production of the Babyloman soil. While the successors of Cyrus reigned over 
Asia, the province of Assyria alone maintained, durirtt^ a third part of the year, 
the luxurious plenty of tne table and household of the Great King. Four 
considerable villages were assigned for the subsistence of his Indian dogs; eight 
hundred stallionB, and sixteen thousand mares, were constantly kept, at the 
expense of the country, for the royal stables : and as the daily tribute, which 
was paid to the satrap, amounted to one English bushel of silver, we may 

(51) See Ammbmof (xzIt 1, 8), LilNuituf (OnL Fuental. e. 110, 111, p. 33<), Zoetmoi (L Ul. ]». 164 

(58)'Tbedeieriptioiier AHyrlale fUrntahedby Herodotu (L L e. IBS. Ifcc), wlio aometlaiei wrhee fi« 
ehlldren. and loinetiinet for pbUoeophen; hy Btnbo (I. zvi. p. 1070—106^ and by Anunianue (1. zxlil. 
c 6). Tbe QUMt aeeftil of the modern tniTeilen ate Tsvemler (part 1. 1. iL p. 886->S5d), Otter (torn. U* 
p. 35-^, and 18»-8S4), and Nlebnbr (Kmu 1L p. 17»-48B). Tec I moeh ijegret Uiat Uie /ro* JtraU of 
Abulfeda hae not been traulated. 

(531 Ammianoi remarlUf tbat the primlUve Aeefria, whkh oomprehended NSnue (Nlnerah) and 
Arbeia, had aanmed the more reeent and pecnUar appellation of Adiabene : and be ■eenia to flz Teredon, 
Votogeeia, and ApoUonla. ai the extrems mtlea of Um actual provinee of Anyria. 

(51) The two riven amte at Apanea, or Oorna (one hundred mllee f^om the Pendao Golf), into the 
broad stream of the Paatlgrte. or BhatHil- Arab. The Euphratee formerly reached the lea by a eeparata 
channel, whkh wae obecnieted and dlvorted ^ the eltlaens of Orchoe, about twenty mllei to the ■oath- 
•aet of modem Bana (n*AnvllIo, in tbe Memotree de I* Acad, dei tnacriptions, torn. xzz. p. 170—101). 

(55) The teamed Ksmpfer, as a botanist, an aniiqnary, and a traveller, has ex ha m ted (AmoBnitat 
BaotkB, FaselcuL iv. p. SSO— 7H) Um whole mib^ocl of pahn-tieee. *" 
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compute the annual rerenue of Assyria at more than twelre hundred tfaousaid 
pounds sterline.(66) 

[A. D. 363. J The fields of Assyria were devoted by Julian to the calamities ot 
war: and the philosopher retaliated on a guiltless people the acts of rapine and 
cruelty, which had been committed by tb^ir haughty master in the Roman pro- 
vinces. The trembling Assyrians summoned the rivers to their assistance ; and 
completed, with their own hands, the ruin of their country. The roads were 
rendered impracticable ; a flood of waters was poured mto the camp ; and, 
during several days, the troops of Julian were obliged to contend with the most 
discouraging hardships. But every obstacle was surmounted by the pe»e- 
verance of the legionaries, who were inured to toil as well as to danger, and 
who felt themselves animated by the spirit of their leader. The damage was 
gradually repaired ; the waters were restored to their proper channels ; whole 
groves of palm-trees were cut down, and placed along the broken parts of the 
road ; and the army passed over the broad and deeper canals, on bridges of 
floating rails, which were supported by the help of bladders. Two cities of 
Assyria presumed to resist the arms of the Roman emperor ; and they both paki 
the severe penalty of their rashness. At the distance of fiffy miles from the 
royal residence ot Ctesiphon, Perisabor,*or Anbar, held the second rank in the 
province : a city, large, populous, and well fortified, surrounde«i with a double 
wall, almost encompassed by a branch of the Euphrates, and defended by the 
valour of a numerous garrison. The exhortations of Hormisdas were repulsed 
with contempt; and the ears of the Persian prince were wounded by a just 
reproach, that, unmindful of his royal birth, be conducted an army of strangers 
against his king and country. The Assyrians maintained their loyalty by a 
skilful, as well as vigorous, defence ; till the lucky stroke of a battering ram, 
having opened a large breach, by shattering one ot the aneles of the wall, they 
hastily retired into the fortifications of the interior citadel. The soldiers of 
Julian impetuously rushed into the town, and, after the full gratification of 
eveiy military appetite, Perisabor was reduced to ashes; ara the engines 
which assauhed the citadel were planted on the ruins of the smoking houses. 
The contest was continued by an incessant and mutual dischaifj^e of missile 
weapons; and the superiorifjr which the Romans might derive from the 
mechanical powers of their bafistse and catapults was counterbalanced by the 
advantage of the ground on the side of the besieged, fiut as soon as a UdepolU 
had been constructed, which could engajge on equal terms with the loRiest 
ramparts, the tremendous aspect of a moving turret, that would leave no hope 
of resistance or of mercy, terrified the defenders of the citadel into an humble 
submission ; and the pface was surrendered only two days after Julian first 
appeared under the walls of Perisabor. Two thousand five hundred persons, 
of both sexes, the feeble remnant of a flourishing people, were permitted to 
retire : the plentiful magazines of com, of arms, and of splendid furniture, 
were partly distributed among the troops, and partly reserved for the public 
service : the useless stores were destroyed by fire, or thrown into the stream of 
the Euphrates; and the late of Amida was revenged by the total ruin of 
Perisabor. 

The city, or rather fortress, of Maogamalcha, which was defended by six- 
teen laige towers, a deep ditch, and two strong and solid walls of brick and 
bkumen, appears to have been constructed at the distance of eleven miles, as 
the safeguard of the capital of Persia. The emperor, apprehensive of leaving 
inch an important fortress in his rear, immediately formed the siege of Maoga- 
malcha ; and the Roman army was distributed, for that purpose, into three 

(56) AsBTria yielded to tiie Persian satrap, an JiHaha of stiver each day. The well known fnoportioa 
of weights and measures (see BMiop Hooper's elaborate Inqalry), Uie speclfA gravity of water and silver, 
and the value of that metal, will afford, after a short process, the annual revenue which I have stated. 
Yet the Great King received no more Uian 1000 EubolCt or Tyrian, talents (jeS93,000,) fmm Anyria. 
The comparison of two passages in Herodotus (1. 1, c. 198, 1, lil. c. a^>Q6), reveals an important differ- 
ence between the gn^Ba^ and the iMt, revenue of Persia ; the sums paid t^ the provlnre, and the gold or 
silver depo«4ted hi the royal treasure. The monarch might annually save three ynlllions six hundr«l 
tfXNuind pounds, of the sevcateea or eighteen inillloos raiaad unon the people 
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divisions. Victor, at the head of the cavalry, and of a detachment of heav^- 
armed foot, was ordered to clear the countiy, as far as the banks of the TipiSt 
and the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The conduct of the attack was assumea by 
Julian himself, who seemed to place his whole dependence in the military 
eiM^ines which he erected aeainst the walls ; while he secretly contrived a more 
emcacious method of introducing his troops into the heart ot the city. Under 
the direction of Nevitta and Daf^alaiphus, the trenches were opened at a con- 
' siderable distance, and gradual^ prolonged as far as the edge of the ditch. 
The ditch was speedily filled with earth ; and, by the incessant labour of the 
troops, a mine was earned under the foundations of the walls, and sustained, at 
sufficient intervals, by props of timber. Three chosen cohorts, advancmg in a 
sii^le file, silently explored the dark and dangerous passage ; till their intrepid 
leader whisfjered back the intelligence, that he was ready to issue from ois 
confinement into the streets of the hostile city. Julian checked their ardour, 
that he might ensure their success ; and immediately diverted the attention of 
the garrison, b^ the tumult and clamour of a general assault. The Persians, 
who, from their walls, contemptuously beheld the progress of an impotent 
attack, celebrated, with sones of triumph, the glory of Sapor j and ventured 
to assure the emperor, that he might ascend the stany mansion of Ormusd, 
before he could hope to takf the impregnable city of Maog^malcha. The city 
was already taken. History has recorded the name of a private soldier, the first 
who ascended from the mine into a deserted tower. The passage was widened 
by his companions, who nressed forward with impatient valour. Fifteen hun- 
dred enemies were already in the midst of the city. The astonished garrison 
abandoned the walls, and their only hope of safety ; tbe gates were instantly 
burst open ; and the revenge of the soldiers, unless it were suspended by lust or 
avarice, was satiated by an undistinguishing massacre. The governor, who had 
yielded on a promise of mercy, was burnt alive, a few days afterward, on a 
charge of having uttered some disrespectful words against the honour of prince 
Hormisdas.* The fortifications were razed to the pound ; ahd not a vestige 
was left, that the city of Maogamalcha had ever existed. The neighbourhood 
of the capital of Persia was adorned with three stately palaces, laboriously 
enriched with every production that could gratify the luxury and pride of an 
Eastern monarch. The pleasant situation olthe gardens along the banks of the 
Tigris, was improved, according to the Persian taste, by the symmetry of 
flowers, fountains, and shady walks : and spacious parks were enclosed for the 
reception of the bears, lions, and wild boars, which were maintained at a con- 
siderable expense for the pleasure of the royal chase. The park walls were 
broken down, the savage game was abandoned to the darts of the soldiers, and 
tbe palaces of Sapor were reduced to ashes, by the command of the Roman 
emperor. Julian, on this occasion, showed himself ignorant, or careless, of the 
laws of civility, which the ]>rudence and refinement of polished ages have 
established between hostile princes. Tet these wanton ravages need not excite 
in our breasts any vehement emotions of pitjF or resentment. A simple, naked 
statue, finished by the hand of a Grecian artist, is of more genuine value than 
all these rude and costly monuments of barbaric labour: and, if we are more 
deeply affected by the ruin of a palace, than by the conflagration of a cottage, 
our humanity must have formed a very erroneous estimate of the miseries of 
human life.(57) 

Julian was an object of terror and hatred to the Persians : and the painters 
of that nation represented the invader of their country under the emblem of a 
furious lion, who vomited from his mouth a consuming fire.(58]| To his friends 
and soldiers, tbe philosophic hero appeared in a more amiable light ; and his 
virtues were never more conspicuously displayed, than in the last, and most 
active period of his life. He practised, witnout effort, and almost without 

(57) Theoperatlom of (be AatnUa war are clreumttantlally related by Ammlanna («!▼. 2, 3, 4, a, 
Ubanlue (Orat. Parent, c 11»-1», p. 335-347), Zorimiu (I. III. p. 168-180), and Gregorr Nazianxen 
iS^li }\ P- ^^' ^^^' ^^ niUtarf criticinne of tbe ealnte are devoutly copied by Tillemoat, bto 
Wibftil ilare. (sa\ m»^v» do alciaceiulA JoUani neco, c. 13, p. Ifii 
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' merit, the habitual aualities of temperance and sobriety. A€cordin|f to toe 
dictates of that artificial wisdoTOi \vhich assumes an absolute dominion OTer 
the mind and bodj, he sternly refused himself the indulgence of the most 
natural appetites.(59) In the ivarm climate of Assyria, which solicited a luxu- 
rious people to the gratification of eveiy sensual desire,(60) a youthful con- 
queror preserved his chastity pure and iuviolate ; nor was Julian evet tempted, 
even bv a motive of cunosity, to visit his female captives of exquisite 
beauty,(61) who, instead of resisting bis power, would have disputed with 
each otiier, the honour of his embraces. With the same firmness that he 
resisted the allurements of love, he sustained the hardships of war. When the 
Romans marched through the fiat and flooded country, their sovereign on foot, 
at the head of his legions, shared their fatigues, and animated their diligence 
In every useful labour, the hand of Julian vt^as prompt and strenuous ; and the 
Imperial purple was wet and dirlr, as the coarse earment of the meanest sol 
dier. The two sieges allowed him some remarkable opportunities of signal 
izing his personal valour, which, in the improved state of the militaiy art, can 
seldom be exerted by a prudent general. The emperor stood t)efore the cita 
del of Perisabor, insensible of his extreme danger, and encouraged his troops to 
burst open the gates of iron, till he was almost overwhelmed under a cloud oi 
missile weapons, and huge stones, that were directed against his person. As 
he examined the exterior fortifications of Maogamalcha, two Persians, devoting 
themselves for their countiy, suddenly rushed upon him with drawn scimitars : 
the emperor dexterously received their blows on his, uplifted shield, and, with 
a steady and well-aimed thrust, laid one of his adversaries dead at his feet 
The esteem of a prince who possesses the virtues which he approves, is the 
noblest recompense of a deserving subject ; and the authority which Julian 
derived from his persona] merit,' enabled him to revive and enforce the rigour 
of anciedt discipline. He punished with death, or ignominy, the misbehaviour 
of three troops of horse, who, in a skirmish with me Surenas, had lost their 
honour, and one of their standards : and he distinguished with obsidi<mal{S2) 
crowns, the valour of the foremost soldiers, who had ascended into the city of 
Maogamalcha. After the siege of Perisabor, the firmness of the emperor was 
exercised, by the insolent avarice of the army, who loudly complained, that 
their services were rewarded by a trifling donative of one hundred pieces of 
silver. Hb just indignation was expressed in the grave and manly language of 
a Roman. ** Riches are the object of your desires ? those riches are in the 
hands of the Persians: and the spoils of this fruitful countiy are proposed as 
the prize of your valour and discipline. Believe me," added Julian, ** the 
Roman republic, which formerly possessed such immense treasures, is now 
reduced to want and wretchedness ; since our princes have been persuaded, 
by weak and interested ministers, to purchase with gold the tranquillity of the 
barbarians. The revenue Is exhausted ; the cities are ruined : the provinces 
are dispeopled. For myself, the only inheritance that I have received from 
my royal ancestors, is a soul incapable of fear ; and as long as I am convinced 
that every real advantage is seated in the mind, I shall not blush to acknow- 
ledge an honourable poverty, which, in the days of ancient virtue, was con- 
sidered as the elory of Fabricius. That glory, and that virtue, may be jour 
own, if you will listen to the voice of Heaven, and of your leader, but if you 
will rashly persist, if you are determined to renew the shameful and mis- 

(50) The ftmouf ezamplet of Cynw. Alenader, and Sdplo, were utt of Jastlce. JnlUun*! cbattl^ 
wu voluntaj7t uid, in bit opinion^ mentorioiu. 

(00) SaUuM (ap. Vet Schollaat. Juvenal, Satir. i. 104,) obeervea, Uiat nihil corruptiofl moiibut. The 
matrona and viivtnfl of Babylon fVeoly minglod with tiie men tn licenttoua banquets: and aa tiiey felt Uie 
intozicaUon of wine and love, ttiey aradaaUy, and almoat complofely, threw aaide the incumbrance of 
4refli ; ad ultlmum ima corporum vaamenia projiciunt. Q. Cuitlus, v. i. 

^61) Ex vlrglnjbufl autam, mm apeeioiB sunt capia, et In Peraide, ubi Itemlfiannn pulehrltudo excelitt, 
>ee oontreetare allquam volutt nee videre. Ammian. zzlv. 4. The native race of Peraiana ia imall ana 
Ugly; but li haa been improved bv the perpetual mixture of Circaarian blood (Herodot L iii. c. 97. 
Suflbn, Hitt. Naturelle, tom. UL p. 490). 

(fl8) Ofaddlonalibua eoronia donatl. Ammian. zxlv. 4. Either Julian or bli historian were umkUfU 
antiquaries. He should have iriven natral crowns. The obHdUnal were tiie reward ot a general who 
kad <eU vered a beaieged city (Aulas Genius, Noet. Attic, v. S). 
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chierous examples of old seditionst proceed. As it becomes an emperor who 
has filled the orst rank amoc^ meoy I am prepared to die standing ; and to 
despise a precarious life, which, eveiy hour, may depend on an accidental 
fever. If I have been found unworthy of the command, there are now amonff 
you (I speak it with pride and pleasure), there are many chiefsi whose merit and 
experience are equal to the conduct of the most important war. Such has been 
the temper of my rei^, that I can retire, without reirret, and without appre« 
hension, to the obscunty of a private 8tation/'(63) )rhe modest resolution of 
Julian was answered by the unanimous applause and cheerful obedience of 
the Romaas, who declared their confidence of victory, while thev fought under 
the banners of their heroic prince. Their courage was kindled oy his frequent 
and familiar asseverations (Tor such wishes were the oaths of Julian], *' So mar 
I reduce the Persians under the yoke !" " Thus may I restore tne streno^th 
and splendour of the republic !'^ The love of fame was the ardent passion 
of his soul ; but it was not before he trampled on the ruins of Maogamalcha 
that be allowed himself to say, '' We have now provided some materials for 
the sophist of Antioch."(64) 

The successful valour of Julian had triumphed over all the obstacles that 
opposed his march to the gates of Ctesiphon. But the reduction, or even the 
si^e, of the capital of Persia, was still at a distance : nor can the military 
conduct of the emperor be clearly apprehended, without a knowledge of the 
country which was the theatre of his bold and skilful operations. ^65) Twenty 
miles to the south of Bagdad, and on the eastern bank of the Ti^ns, the curi* 
osity of travellers has observed some ruins of the palaces of Ctesiphon, which, 
in tne time of Julian, was a great and populous city. The name and glory of 
the adjacent Seleucia were for ever extii^ished; and the only remaining 
quarter of that Greek colony had resumed, with the Assyrian language ana 
manners, the primitive appellation of Coche. Cocbe was situate on the 
western side of the Tigns ; but it was naturally considered as a suburb of 
Ctesiphon, with which we va&j suppose it to have been connected by a perma- 
nent bridge of boats. The united parts contributed to form the common epi« 
thet of M Modain, the cities, which the Orientals have bestowed on the 
winter residence oif the Sassanides ; and the whole circumference of the Per- 
sian capital was strongly fortified by the waters of the river, by lofty walls, and 
by inipracticable morasses. Near the ruins of Seleucia, the camo of Julian 
was nxed; and secured by a ditch and rampart, against the sailies of the 
numerous and enterprising garrison of Coche. In this fruitful and pleasant 
country, the Romans were plentifully supplied with water and forage : and 
several forts, which might have embarrassed the motions of the army, submit- 
ted, alter some resistance, to the efforts of their valour. The fleet passed from 
the Euphrates into an artificial derivation of that river, which pours a copious 
and navieable stream into the Tigris, at a small distance below the great city 
If they nad followed this royal canal, which bore the name of Nahar 
Malcha,(66) the intermediate situation of Coche would have separated th€ 
fleet and army of Julian ; and the rash attempt of steering against the current 
of the Tigris, and forcing their way through the midst of a hostile capital, must 
have been attended with the total destruction of the Roman navy. The pru- 
dence of the emperor foresaw the danger, and provided the remedy .^ As he 
had minutely studied the operations ofTrajan in the same country, he soon 
recollected, that his warlike predecessor had dqg a new and navk;able canal, 
which, leavinj^ Coche on the right hand, conveyed the waters of the Nahar- 

(83) I give thtorpeeeh M orlctauU and genuln*. Anmianus nriflit bsv, couM tnaMclbe, and v 
capable of ioTentliif , It I have used Mine tlifht freedom*, and oooeliide wlUi the moet fordUe lent 

(64) Ammlan. zziT. 3. Libanlue, Orat Parent c. IS, p. 346. 

(65) M. d*AnvUJe (Meoi. de I'Academie dee IneerlpOom, tarn. xrvHL p. 9M-4SS,) hM liowtained the 
trae porition and disunce of Babylon, Seleaeia, (Jteilphoa, Bafdad, ice The Bonian iraveller, Pleiro 
deUa Valle (tom. 1. lett. xviL p. 650-780), eeeme to be the moet Inteillgeot epeetator of that fttmoua 
province. He ie a gentleman and a Kholar, but Inlolerafaly vahi and prolis. 

(66) The royal canal (Jfakar-JUaUha) might beenooearieely leMorod, altered, divided, fte. (Cenarloa 
Geograph. Anhq. torn. U. p. 463) ; and theie cbaafBi oiay aerve lo explain tbeeeomlng eontcadktkMH of 
iBOqalty. In the tbne of JnUan, it mnit have fallen luio Uie Saphraiei Me» CiceipbMi 
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ttfitlth9L, into thfe river Tigris at some distance oBoroe the cities. From thd 
Kiformation of the peasants, Julian ascertained the vestiges of this ancient vrork» 
which were almost obliterated bj desig;n or accident. By the indefatigabl« 
hbour of the soldiers, a broad and deep channel was speedily prepared for the 
reception of the Euphrates. A strong dyke was constructed to interrupt the 
ordinary current of the Nahar-Malcba : a flood of waten rushed impetuously 
into their new bed ; and the Roman fleet, steering their triumphant course into 
the TMs» derided the vain and ineflectual barriet^ which the Persians of 
Ctesi^bon had erected to oppose their passage. 

As it became necessaiy to transport the Roman army over tbe Tigris, another 
labour presented itself, of less toil, but of more danger, than the preceding 
expedition. The stream was broad and rapid ; tbe ascent steep and difficult ; 
and the intrencbments which had been formed on the ridge of the opposite 
bank, were lined with a numerous army of heavy cuirassiers, dexterous archers, 
and huge elephants ; who (according to the extravagant hyperbole of Libaniusi 
could tiampte with the same ease» a fiekl of corn, or a legion of Romans. (67) 
In the presence of such an enemy, the construction of a bridge was impracti* 
cable ; and the intrepid prince* who instantly seized the only possible expe- 
dient, concealed his design, till the moment of execution, from the knowledge 
of the barbarians^ of his own troops, and even of his generals themselves. 
Under the specious pretence of examining the state of the magazines, fourscore 
vesseis^were gradually unladen ; and a select detachment, apparently destined 
for some secret expedition, was ordered to stand to their arms on the first signal. 
Julian disguised the silent anxiety of his own mind with smiles of confioence 
and joy; and amused the hostile nations with the spectacle of militaiy games^ 
which he insultingly celebrated under the walls of Coche. The day was con* 
secreted to pleasure ; but, as soon as the hour of supper was past, the empneror 
summoned tne generals to his tent ; and acquainted them, that he had tixed 
tliat niffht for the passage of the Tigris. They stood in silent and respectful 
astonisoment ; but, when the venerable Sallust assumed the privilege of his 
Bee and experience^ the rest of the chiefs supported with freedom the weiebt 
of his prudent remonstrances. (68) Julian contented himself with ohservrngi 
that conquest and safety depended on the attempt ; that, instead of diminishing, 
the number of their enemies would be increased, by successive reinforcements ; 
and that a longer delay would neither contract the breadth of the stream, nor 
level the heigntof the bank. The signal was instantly given, and obeyed; 
the most impatient of the legionaries leaped into five vessels that lay nearest 
to the bank : and, as they plied their oars with intrepid diligence, they were 
lost, after a tew moments, m the darkness of the night. A flame arose on the 
opposite side ; and Julian, who too clearly understood that his foremost vessels. 
IB attempting to land, had been fired by the enemy, dexterously converted 
their extreme danger into a presage of victory. " Our fellow soldiers,*' be 

eagerly exclaimed, *'are already masters of the bank; see they make the 

appointed signal ; let us hasten to emulate and assist their courage.*' Tbe 
united and rapid motion of a great fleet broke the violence of the current, and 
they reached tbe eastern shore of tbe Tigris with sufficient speed to extinguish 
the flames, and to rescue their adventurous companions. The difficulties of a 
steep and lofty ascent were increased by the weight of armour, and the daric- 
ness of tbe night. A shower of stones, darts, and fire, was incessantly dis* 
charged on the heads of the assailants: who, after an arduous struggle, climbed 
the bank, and stood victorious upon the rampart. As soon as they possessed 
a more equal field, Julian, who, with his light infanti7,had led the attack,(69) 
daited through the ranks a skilful and experienced eye : his bravest soldiers^ 

(S7) Xa ^w)^c0my'cXc0avn*v, ott itw tfrfwv Sta roxoMv cXOfiv, Km ^ovyot* Rleo n*eit beau que lo 
mi: a mikxim which should be iiucribed oo Oie detk of every rtaetoriclan. 

(W) Libaniue olludca to Um moet powernil of Um generals. I have ventured to name SaUust, Am ^ 
" /2!*'tf?^. "'" ■" ^® teadera, quod acrt melA territl ducee concordi precattt fieri prohibere tentarent t 

(W) nine tmperalor (sayf Ammianus) ipeecum levle atmaturB auzUib per prima poatrenuQiM 

SrSiu^ ^^ Zodfflua, Ua fzieod, doee not allow him to pam tbe river till two daya ate 
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aeeofdine tothe precepts of Homer,(70) were distributed in the front and rear 
and all the trumpets of the imperial army sounded to battle. The Romans^ 
after sending^ up a military shout, adrancea in measured steps to the animathi^ 
iwtes of martial music ; launched their formidable javclias ; and rushed forward 
With drawn swords, to deprive the barbarians, by a closer onsets of the advan* 
ta^ of their missile weapons. The whole engagement lasted above twelve 
hours; till the gradual retreat of the Persians was changed into a disorderly 
flight, of which the shameful example was given by the principal leaders, and 
the Surenas himself. Thej were pursued to the gates of Ctesiphon ; and the 
conquerors might have entered the dismayed citT,?7l) if their general, Victor, 
who was dangerously wounded with an arrow, naa not conjured them to desist 
from a rash attempt, which must be fatal, if it were not successful. On dteir 
side, the Romans acknowledged the loss of only seventy^fite men : while they 
affirmed that the barbarians had left on the field of battle two thousand five 
hundred, or even six thousand, of their bravest soldiers. The spoil was such 
as mi^ht be expected from the riches and luxury of an oriental camp ; large 
quantities of silver and gold, splendid arms, and trappings, and beds^ and tables 
of massy silver.* The victorious eidperor distributed^ as the rewards of valour, 
some honourable gifts, civic, and mural, and naval crowns ; which he, and 
perhaps he alone, esteemed more precious than the wealth of Asia. A solemn 
sacrifice was offered to the ^od of war, but the appearances of the victims 
threatened the most inauspicious events ; and Julian soon discovered, by less 
ambiguous signs, that he had now reached the term of his prosperity. (72) 

[A. D. 363.1 On the second day after the battle, the domestic euards, the 
Jovians and Herculians, and the remaining troops, which composed near two- 
thirds of the whole army, were securely wafted over the Tigris. (73) While 
the Persians beheld from the walls of Ctesiphon the desolation of the adjacent 
country, Julian cast many an anxious look towards the North, in full expecta- 
tion, that as he himself had victoriously penetrated to the capital of Sapor, the 
march and junction of his lieutenants, Sebastian and Procopius, would be 
executed with the same courage and diligence. His expectations were disap- 
pointed by the treachery of the Armenian king, who permitted, and most pro- 
bably directed, the desertion of his auxiliary troops from the camp oithe 
Romans ;(74) and by the dissensions of the two generals, who were incapable 
of forming or executing any plan for the public service. When the emperor 
had relinquished the hope of this important reinforcement, he condescended to 
hold a council of war, and approved, after a full debate^ the sentiment of those 
generals, who dissuaded the siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitless and pernicious 
undertaking. It is not easy for us to conceive, by what arts of fortification, a 
city thrice besieged and taken b^r the predecessors of Julian, could be rendered 
impregnable against an army of sixty thousand Romaic, commanded.by a brave 
and experienced general, and abundantly supplied with ships, provisions, bat- 
tering engines, and military stores. But we may rest assured, from the love of 
glory, and contempt of danger, which formed the character of Julian, that he 
was not discouraged by any trivial or imaginary obstaclcs.(76) At the very 

(70) Secandum Homerieam dltpcMitkmeni. A similar dtepodtloD to ascribed tothe wbe Nealor, in dM 
ftmrth book of Uie lUad : and Hoimr was never abaent from tlie mind of Julian. 

(71) Penas teirore Mibiio mlacuerunt, veraisque agminibua toUua gentis, apertaa CualphontlB portaa 
▼letor mitaa intilmgl, ni m^or pnpdarum oecaeio fulmet, quam cura Victoria (Sextoi Rufue df Provinelia^ 
e.Si^. Tbelr avarice miglitdiaiXMeUMm to bear Uie advice of Vletor. 

(7^) The labour of ttae canal, Uie paance of the Tigris, and the victoiy, are described by Ammianoa 
(xxlv. 5, 0), Libaalus (Drat Parent e. 1S4— 188, p. 347—353), Greg. Nadanzen (Orat Iv. p. 119), Zoxl- 
mus (L lit. p. 181—103), and Bextua Rufos (de Provlncils, e. SB). 

(73) The fleet and army wero formed in tliree divisions, of which the first only had passed during the 
nichL Ammlan. zzlv. 6. The soeir&po^opca, whom Zoaimus transports on the third day (1. iii-tk 183), 
m^{bt eonalsC of the proceetora, araoQi whom the historian Ammianus, and the future emperor Jovian, 
actually served ; some aekoel* of the intetUes^ and perhapa the Jovians and Herculians, who often did 
duty as guards. 

(74) lloses of Cborene (Hist Armen. 1. ill. e. 15, p. S4S,) supplies us with a national tradition, and a 
spurious letter. I have borrowed only the leading circumstance, whkh is consistent with Uutfa, proba 
Ullty, and Libonius. Orat. Parent e. 131, p. 355. 

(75) Clvitas inczpognabilis, facinns andax et Importunum. Ammlanns, zzlv. 7. His fUIow-Boldler, 
tntropius, turns a«ilde from the difllcalty: Assyrlamque populatus, castra apud Cteslphontem statlva 
•Ifciaandlu habuil : rameansqaa victor, Ax. x. 16. 2&oaimoa m vttoX or Ignorant, and Bocntoi isaocunM. 
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time when he declined the sie^e of Ctes)phon» be rejected, with obstinacy and 
disdain, the most flatterinf^^ offers of a negotiation ofpeace. Sapor, who had 
been so long accustomed to the tardy ostentation of Constantius, was surprised 
by toe intrepid diligence of bis successor. As far as the confines of India and 
Scytbia, the satraps of the distant provinces were ordered to assemble their 
troops, and to march, without delay, to the assistance of their monarch. But 
their preparations were dilatoiy, their motions slow ; and before Sapor could 
lead an army into the field, be received the melancholy intelligence of the 
devastation of Assyria, the ruin of his palaces, and the slaughter of his bravest 
troops, who defended the passage of the Tigris. The pnde of royalty was 
bumbled in the dust ; he took his repasts on tne |^round ; and the djsoraer of 
bis hair expressed the grief and anxiety of his mind. Perhaps he would not 
have refused to purchase, with one-half of his kingdom, the safety of the 
remainder ; and he would have gladly subscribed himself, in a treaty of peace, 
the faithful and dependent ally of the Roman conqueror. Under the pretence 
of private business, a minister of rank and confidence was secretly despatched 
to embrace the knees of Hormisdas, and to request, in the Janguage of a sup- 
pliant, that he might be introduced into the presence of the em}>eror. The 
Sassanian prince, whether he listened to the voice of pride or humanity, whether 
he consulted the sentiments of his birth, or the duties of his situation, was 
equally ^iclined to promote a salutaiy measure, which would terminate the 
calamities of Persia, and secure the triumph of Rome. He was astonished hr 
the inflexible firmness of a hero, who remembered most unfortunately for himself 
and for his country, that Alexander had uniformly rejected the propositions of 
• Darius. But as Julian was sensible that the hope of a safe and nonourable 

§eace migrht cool the ardour of his troops, he earnestly requested, that Hormi»> 
as would privately dismiss the minister of Sapor, and conceal this daqgerous 
temptation from the knowledge of the camp. (76) 

The honour, as well as interest, of Julian, lorbade him to consume his time 
under the impregnable walls of Ctesipbon ; and as often as he defied the bar> 
barians, who defended the city, to meet him on the open plain, they prudently 
replied, that if he desired to exercise his valour, he might seek the army of 
the Great King. He felt the insult, and he accepted the advice. Instead of 
confining his servile march to the banks of the Eupnrates and Tigris, he resolved 
to imitate the adventurous spirit of Alexander, and boldly to advance into the 
inland provinces, till he forced his rival to contend with him, perhaps in the 
plain of Arbela, for the empire of Asia. The magnanimity of Julian was 
applauded and betrayed, by the arts of a noble Persian, who, in the cause of 
bis count ly, had generously submitted to act a part full of danger, of falsehood^ 
and of shame.(77) With a train of faithful followers, he deserted to the Im- 
perial camp; exposed, in a specious tale, the injuries which he had sustained ; 
exaggerated 4he cruelty of Sapor, the discontent of the people, and the weak- 
ness of the monarchy ; and confidently offered himself as the hostage and guide 
of the Roman marcn. The most rational grounds of suspickm were uiged, 
without effect, by the wisdom and experience of Hormisdas ; and the credulous 
Julian, receiving the traitor into his. bosom, was persuaded to issue a hasty 
order, which, in the opinion of mankind, appeared to arraign his prudence, 
and to endanger his safety. He destroyed, in a single hour, the whole navy, 
which had been transported above five hundred miles, at so great an expense 
of toil, of treasure, and of blood. Twelve, or, at the most, twenty-two, 
small vessels were saved, to accompany, on carriages, the march of the army, 
and to form occasional bridges for toe passage of the rivers. A supply of 

(76) Llbanlni, Orat. Parent e. 130, p. 354. c. 130, p. 391. Socrates, 1. Ul. c. SI. The eccleiiasttcal 
hiftorian imputea the refasal of peace to the advice of Mazimtu. Sach advice waa unworthy of a 
philoaopb«r; but the phUoaopber was likewise a magidao, who flattered the hopes and paaslona of 
his master. 

(77) The arta of this new Zopyrus (Greg. Nazfanzen, Orat. !▼. p. 11^ 116,) may derive some credit 
from the tKtrlmoov of two abbreviators (Sextos Rufus and Victor), and the casual hints of Libanina 
^Orat Parent, c. 134, p. 357,) and Auimianus (zxiv. 7). The coune of genuine history is latairapiad by a 
•Nit ODseasooabk chasm inihe text of Ajnmianui 
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twenty days' provisioi» was reserved fcNr the use of the soldiers ; and the rest 
of the roa^aiio^s, with a jBeet of eleven hundred vessels which rode at anchor 
in the Tigris, were abandoned to the flames, by the absolute command of the 
emperor. The Christian bishops, Gregojy and Augustio, insult the madness 
of the apostate, who executed, with his own hands, the sentence of divine jus- 
tice. Their authority, of less weight, perhaps, in a militaiy question, is con- 
firmed by the cool judgment of an experienced soldier, who was himself 
spectator of the conflagration, and who could not disapprove the reluctant 
murmurs of the trQops.(78) Yet there are not wanting some specious, and 
perhaps solid, reasons, which might justify the resolution of Julian. The navi* 
gatioQ of the E^iphrates never ascended aoove Babylon, nor that of the Tigris 
above Opis.(79) The distance of the last-mentioned city from the Roman 
camp was not veiy considerable ; and Julian must soon have renounced the 
vain and impmcticable attempt of forcing upwards a great fleet against tiie 
stream qf a rapid river,(80) which, in several places, was embarrassed by 
' natural or artificial cataracts. (81) The power of sails or oars was insufficient ; 
it became necessary to tow the ships against the current of the river ; the 
strength of twenty thousand soldiers was exhausted in this tedious and servile 
labour ; and if the Romans continued to march alonf^ the banks of the Tigris, 
they could only expect to return home without achieving any enterprise worthy 
of the genius or fortune of their leader. If, on the contrary, it was advisable 
to advance into the inland cotmtry, the destruction of the fleet and magazines 
was the only measure which could save that valuable prise from the liands of 
the numerous and active troops which might suddenly be poured from the gates 
of Ctesinhon. Had the arms of Julian l^n victorious, we should now adqaire 
the conduct, as well as the courage, of a hero, who, by depriving his soldiers 
of the hopes of a retreat, left them only the alternative of death or conquest.(82) 
The cumbersome train of artillery and wagons, which retards the operations 
of a modem army, were in a great measure unknown in the camps of the 
Romans.(83) Yet, in every age, the subsistence of Btxtf thousand men must 
have been one of the most important cares of a pnident general ; and that 
subsistence could only be drawn from his own or from the enemy s countir. 
Had it been possible for Julian to maintarn a J^ridge of communication on the 
Tigris, and to preserve the conquered places of Assyria, a desqlated province 
could not afford any laige or regular supplies, in a season of the year when the 
lands were covered by the inumlatioQ of the Euphrates,(84) and the unwhole- 
some air was darkened with swarms of innumerable insects.(85) The appear- 
ance of the hostile country was far more inviting. The extensive region that 
lies between the river Tigris and the mountains of Media, was filled with 
villages and towns ; and the fertile soil, for the most part, was in a very improved 
state of cultivation. J<dian mig^ expect, that a conaueror, who possessed the 
two forcible instnxnents of persuasion, steel and gold, would easily procure a 
plentiful stthsbtence from the fears or avarict of the natives. But on the 

(78) See AmaAum (xitv. 7), Llbudiu (Orat Paxemanfl. e. 132, m, pi 356. 357), Zofinnu (I* Hf. p. 
183), Zooantf O^va. IL 1. zili. p. 96), Gregory COru. iv, p. 116), Auciuun (de Civitate Del, I. Iv. c. SB, 1 
V. c 31). Of theao, Llbaniua alone attempta a faint apology for his nero; who, anconUas to Anuuianttik 
bnmottni^a Wi own oondemnatlon, by a tardy and ineffectual attempt to extingulih the namea. 

(70) Coneult UemloCua (L t. e. 194)« Strabo (1. xvU p. 1074), and Tavernier (p. L 1. IL p. ISjA. 

P(8o/ A celeritate Tigrta inciplt vocari. Ita appeUant Medi aagUtam. PUn. lUtt. Natur. t1. 31. 
(81) One of tbeae dykea, which prodneee an artificial crneade or eataraet, ii deacribod hy Tarernler 
(part'- 1. B. pw SS6,) and Theirenoc (part 11. L t. p. 193). The Penlana or Aaiyfiana laboured to interrupt 
tbti navigation of the river (Strabo, 1. zv. p. 1075. D^Anville, TEuphrate et le Tigre, p. OS, 09). 

^83) Recoileet the raceenful and applauded raahiie« of Afathoclti and Cortex, who burnt their abipi 
m the eonet of Africa and Mexieo. 

(S3) SeethejodiehMiscefleetioiiaof UieAntliororUMBmiamla Tactt^na, torn. IL p. 987—359, aad 
the learned remarka of M. Oulchardt, Nouveauz Memoirei MlUtalrea, torn. L p. 351—389, on Che baQage 
md iubelatenee of the Roman armlee. 

(84) The Ticrieriaei to the Miitb,theEnphrate8 to the north, of the Armenian monntalna. Tbefbrmer 
WOTffowa in March, the latter In July. Theee circumstances are weH explained in the Gecgraphlcal Dia- 
■ertation of Foster, inserted in Spdman'a Ezpediilon of Cyms, vol. II. p. 96. 

(85) Ammianus (zxiv. 8,) describes, as he had felt, the inconveniencv of the flood, the heat, and the 
Insects. The lands of Assyria, oppressed by the Turica, and ravaaed by the Curds, or Arabs, vidd an 
Increese of ten, fifteen, and twenty fold, for the seed which Is cast into the ground by the wretched and . 
malrUful husbandman. Voyages de Niebuhr, torn. ii. p. 979. 985« * 

yoL.n.-F 
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approach of the Romans, this rich and snailing prospect was instantly blasted, 
wherever they moved, the inhabitants deserted the open villages, and took 
shelter in the fortified towns ; the cattle was driven a way: the grass and ripe 
com were consumed with fire ; and, as soon as the Barnes had subsided which 
interrupted the march of Julian, he beheld the melancholy face of a smoking^ 
and naked desert. This desperate but effectual method of defence, can only be 
executed by the enthusiasm of a people who prefer their independence to 
their property : or b^ the rigour of an arbitrary government, which consuhs 
the public safety without submitting to their inclinations the liberty of 
choice. On the present occasion, the zeal and obedience of the Persians 
seconded the commands of Sapor : and the emperor was soon reduced to 
the scanty stock of provisions, whicb continually wasted in his hands. Before 
they were entirely consumed, he mis^ht still nave reached the weahhy and 
lin warlike cities otEcbatana, or Susa, oy the effort of a rapid and well-directed 
march ;(86^ but he was deprived of this last resource by his ignorance of the 
roads, and oy the perfidy of his j^uides. The Romans wandered several days 
in the country to the eastward of Bagdad : the Persian deserter, who bad art 
fully led them into the snare, escapea from their resentment ; and his followers^ 
as soon as they were put to the torture, confessed the secret of the conspiracy. 
The visionary conquests of Hyrcania and India, which had so long amused, 
now tormented the mind of Julian. Conscious that his own ioipruaence was 
the cause of the public distress, he anxiously balanced the hopes of safety or 
success, without obtainii^ a satisfactory answer either from eods or men. At 
length, as the only practicable measure, he embraced the resolution of directing 
his steps toward the banks of the Tigris, with the design of savine the array 
by a hasty march to the confines of Corduene, a fertile and friendly province, 
which acknowledged the sovereignty of Rome. The desponding troops obejed 
the signal of the retreat, only seventy days after they had passed the Chaboras, 
with the sanguine expectation of subverting 'he throne of Persia.^87) 

As long as the Romans seemed to advance into the counti^, their march was 
observed aqd insulted fiom a distance, by several bodies of Persian cavaliy; 
who showing themselves sometimes in loose, and sometimes in close, order, 
faintly skirmished with the advanced guards. These detachments were, how- 
ever, supported by a much greater force ; and the heads of the columns were 
no sooner pointed toward the Tigris, than a cloud of dust arose on the plain. 
The Romans, who now aspired only lo the permission of a safe and speedy 
retreat, endeavoured to pemiade themselves that this formidable appearance 
was occasioned by a troop of wild asses, or perhaps by the approacn of some 
friendly Arabs. They halted, pitched their tents, fortified their camp, passed 
the whole night in continual alarms ; and discovered, al the dawn of day, that 
they were surrounded by an army of Persians. This anqv, which might be 
considered only as the van of the barbarians, was soon followed by the main 
body ot^ cuirassiers, archers, and elephants, commanded by Mitranes, a general 
of rank and reputation. He was accompanied by two of'^tbe k'nig's sons, and 
many of the principal satraps; and fame and expectation exaggerated the 
strength of the remaining powers which slowly advanced under the conduct of 
Sapor himself. As the Romans continued their march, their long array, which 
was forced to bend or divide, according to the varieties of the ground, afforded 
frequent and favourable opportunities to their vigilant enemies. The Persians 
repeatedly charged with fury ; they were repeatedly repulsed with firmness ; 
and the action of Maronga, which almost deserved the name of a battle, vras 
marked by a considerable loss of satraps and elephants, perhaps of equal value 
' in the eyes of their monarch. These splendid advantages were not obtained 

(66) Ifldove of Chanx (Mimsioii, Ptrthic p. 5, 6. in RudMn Geonapb. Minor, torn, ii.) rbckons 139 
schcni from Seleucia, and Thcvenot (part i. I. i. if. p. 808—345,) 128 boura of march from Ba^idad t» 
Ecbatann, or Hamadan. These measures cannot exceed an ordinary parf sang, or three Roman miles. 

(87) The march of Julian from Ctesiphon, is circumstantially , but not dearly described by Ammianua 
(xxlv.7,8), Libanius (Oral. Parent c. Id4, p. 357), and Zosimus H. lii.n.183). The two last seen 
Ignorant tbiat their conqueror was retreating • and Libanius absurdly ccndnes hlra to the baniwof the 
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without all adequate slauffbter on the side of the Romans ; seveial officers of 
distinction were either kifled or wounded ; and the emperor himself, who oo 
ell occasions of danger inspired and guided the valQur of bis troops, was obliged 
to expose his person, ana exert his abilities. The weight of offensive and 
defensive arms, which still constituted the strength and safety of the Romans, 
disabled them from making a lofw; or effectual pursuit ; and as the horsemen of 
the East were trained to dart their javelins, and shoot their arrows, at ful 
speed, and in evciy possible direction,(88) the cavalry of Persia was never 
more Ibrmidable than in the moment of a rapid and disorderly flight. But the 
most certain and irreparable loss of the Romans was that of tune. The hardy 
veterans, accustomea to the cold climate of Gaul and Germany, fainted under 
the sultry beat of an Adrian summer ; their vigour was exhausted by the 
incessant repetition of march and combat ; and tl^ progress of tfae army was 
suspended by the -precautions of a slow and dangerous retreat, in the presence 
of an motive enemy. Every day, eveiy hour, as the supply diminisned, the 
value and price of subsistence increased in the Roman cainp.(89) Julian, who 
always contented himself with such food aa a hungiy soldier would have dis- 
dained, distributed for the use of the troops the provisions of the imperial 
household, and whatever could be spared from the sumpter-horses of the tribunes 
and ^nerals. But this feeble relief served only to aggravate the sense of the 
public dbtress; and the Romans began to entertain the most gloomy appre- 
hensions, that before they cduld reach the frontiers of the empire, they should 
all perish, either by famine or by the swords of the barbarian8.(90) 

While Julian struggled with the almost insuperable difficulties of his situation, 
the silent hours of the night were still devoted to study and contemplation. 
Whenever he closed his eyes in short an<l interrupted slumbers, his mind was 
agitated with painful anxiety; nor can it be thoi^t surprising that the genius 
of the empire should once more appeal before him, covering, witha funereal 
veil, his head and his horn of abundance, and slowly retiring from the imperial 
tent. The monarch started from his couch, and stepping forth to refresh his 
wearied spirits with the coolness of the midnight air, be beheld a fierjr meteor, 
which shot athwart the sky, and suddenly vanished. Julian was convinced that 
he had seen the menacing countenance of the god of war;(9l) the council 
which he summoned, of Tuscan Haruspices,(92^ unanimously pronounced that 
be should abstain from action : but on tnis occasion, necessity and reason were 
more prevalent than superstition ; and the trumpets sounded at the break of 
day. The army marched through a hilly country^ and the hills had been 
secretly occupied by the Persians. Julian led the van, with the skill and 
attent ion of a consummate general ; he was alarmed by the intelligence that 
iiis re ar was suddenly attacked. The heat of the weather had tempted him 
to la}'' aside his cuirass ; but he snatched a shield from one of his attendants, 
and hastened with a sufficient reinforcement, to the relief of the reai^guard. 
A similar dancer recalled the intrepid prince to the defence of the front ; and 
as he galloped between the columns, the centre of the left was attacked, and 
almost overpowered, by a furious chaige of the Persian cavaliy and elephants. 
This huge body was soon deteated, by the well*timed evolution of the light 

" (9^ Chardln, the moit jndiGhnii of modern travelten, denriliea (tom. Ht. p. 57, 5B, See, edit, fai 4to.) 
llie (iducatkin «nd dexterity of the Peraiui taoneineii. Brifwniiis (de Bep» Penioo, p. dSO, 091, &.&) tua 
collected \hh tettinonief of antiquity. 

(8D) In Mark Antony's retreat, an attic ctonix sold for fifty dracbmc, or, in other wor^n, a pound of 
Hour for twelve or ftmrteen sliillinn : barley-bread was sold for Its weight tn silver. It Is Impossible to 
perutse the interesting narrative of Plutarch (tcMii. v.p. 109— Dd), without perceiving that Mark Antony 
and Julian were punned by tiie same enemies, and involved In the same distress. 

(00) Ammlan. ulv. 8, xzv. 1. Zoslmus, 1. iii. p. 184, 1SS, 186. LIbanius, Orat Parent, e. 134, 135, p. 
357, 3.18, 359. The sophist of A ntioch appears ignorant timt the troops wens hungry. 

(91) Ammian. xxv. ^ Julian had sworn in a passion, nunquam ae Marti sacra flictonim (xxiv. 6) 
Such whimsical quarrels were notVinconimon between tlic gads and their Insolent votaries; and even the 
prudent Augustus, a.^er bis fleet had been twice shipwrecked, excluded Neptuno from the honours of 
public processions. See Hume's Philosophical Be/lectlons. Essays, vol. ii. p. 4 18. 

(03) They still retained the monopoly of the vain, but lucrative science, which had hem Invented in 
Hetruria, and prnfessed to derive their knowle<fge of slgni and omens, (tern the ancient books of Tarqid 
ttua a Tuscan saaa 
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infantry, wfao aimed their weapons, with dexterity and effect, against the badtt 
of the horsemen, and the legs of the elephants. The barbarians fled ; and 
Julian, who was foremost in every danger, animated the pursuit with his voice 
and gestures. His trembling: guards, scattered and oppressed bj the diaordcriy 
throng of friends and enemies, reminded their fearless sovereign that he was 
without armour, and conjured him to decline the (all of the impendh^ niio. 
As they exclaimed,(93) a cloud of darts and arrows was discbaiged mm the 
flying squadrons ; and a javelin, after razing the skin of bis army transpierced 
the ribs, and fixed in the inferior part of the liver. Julian attempted to draw 
the deadly weapon from his side ; but his fingers were cut by the eharpness of 
the steel, and be fell senseless from bis horse.. His guards flew to his relief: 
and the wounded emperor was gently raised from tm ground, and conveyed 
out of the tumult of the battle into an adjacent tent. Tm report of the me1ai>' 
choiy event passed from rank to rank ; but the rrief of the Romans Inspired 
them with mvincible valour, and the desire of revenge. The bloody and 
obstinate conflict was maintained by the two armies, till they were separated 
by the total darkness of the night. The Persians derived some honour from 
the advantage which they obtained against the left wing, where Anatolius, 
master of the offices, was slain, and tbe praefect Sallust veiy narrowly escaped. 
But the event of the day was adverse to the barbariare). Th^ abandoned tbe 
field ; their two generals, Meranes and Nohordates,(94) fifty nobles or satraps, 
und a multitude of their bravest soldiers ; and the success of tbe Romans, if 
Julian had survived, might have been improved Into a decisive and useful 
victory. 

Tbe first words that Julian utteredi after his lecoveiy fram the fainting fit 
into which he had been thrown by loss of blood, were expressive of his mar* 
tial spirit. He called for his horse and arms, and was impatient to nish into 
the battle. His remaining strength was exhausted by tbe painful efibrt ; and 
the suigeone, who examined his wound, discovered the syn^toms of approach* 
ing death. He employed the awful moments with the firm temper of a hero 
and a sage ; the philosophers who bad accompanied him in this fatal expedition^ 
compared the tent of Julian with the prison of Socrates ; and the spectators, 
whom duty, or friendship, or curiosity, nad assembled round his couch, listened 
with respectful ^ief to the funeral oration of their dying eniperor.( 95) ** Friends 
and fellow*soldiers, the seasonable period of my departure is now arrived, and 
I discbarge, with the cheerfulness of a ready debtor, the demands of nature. I 
have learned from philosophy, how much the soul is more excellent than the 
body ; and that the separation of the nobler substance sliould be the subject of 
ioy, rather than of affliction. I have learned from religion, that an early death 
has often been the reward of piety ;(96) and I accept, as a favour of the gods, 
the mortal stroke, that secures me trom the danger of diagracine a character, 
which has hitherto been supported by virtue and fortitude. 1 die without 
remorse, as I have lived without guilt. I am pleased to reflect on tbe inno- 
cence of my private life ; and I can affirm with confidence, that the supreme 
authority, that emanation of the Divine Power, has been preserved in my hands 
pure and immaculate. Detesting the corrupt and destructive maxims of despot 
ism, I have considered the happiness of the people as the end of government. 
Submitting my actions to the laws of prudence, of justice, and of moderation, 
I have trusted the event to the care of Providence. Peace was the object of 

C09) Clamnlmnt hine tnde candiitii (See the note of Valesfait) qooe dMeeerat lerrar, at AiglBiitiiBn'iiio 
tan tanquam niioam male corapaaU ealmlniu decUneraL Ammlan. zzv. 3. 

(^) Sapor hlmaeir declared to ttie Eonana, that it waa his practice, to comfort Um fhmiUea of hii 
deoeaaad latrape, bf lendina them, as a present, Uw beads of Uieguardi andoffieen whobad not (Ulen by 
Uieir master's side. Libanlus, de neoe Julian, ukis. e. xUl. p. 163. 

(95) The character and shuation oT Jallan miatat cottmenance the iosplcioii, that be had prerloasly oom 
posed the elaborate oration, wbkh Ammianus beard, and has transcribed. The version of the Abb« de Ml 
Bleierle is faiUiful and eluanL I have followed him in expressing the Platonic idea of emanationa, 
which is darkly insinuated in the original. 

(96) Herodotus (I. i. c. 31) has displayed that doctrine in an agreeable tale. Yet the Jupiter (In the 16th 
book of the Iliad) who lamenu with tears ofUood IhadeaUi of Sarpadoa Us son, had a very ImperliBat 
■otioo of happiness or gtory beyond tbe grava 
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• my counsels, as loDg as peace was consistent vrith the public welfare ; but 
when tbe imperious voice of my count it summoned me to arms, I exposed my 
person to the dangers of war, wilb the clear foreknowledge (which I had 
acquired from the art of divination) that I was destined to fail 1^ the sword. I 
now offer my tribute of gratitude to the Eternal Being, who has not suffered me 
to pensh by the cruelty of a tyrant, by the secret dagger of conspiracy, or by 
the slow tortures of lingering disease. He has given me, in the midst of an 
hona:rable career, a splendid and glorious departure from this world ; and I 
hold it equally absurd, equally base, to solicit, or to decline^ the stroke of fate. 
Thus DQUch have I attempted to say : but my strength fails me, and I feel the 
am)roach of death. I shall cautiously refrain from any word that may tend to 
inauence your suffrages in the election of an emperor. My choice might be 
imprudent or injudicious; and if it should not be ratified by the consent: of the 
army, it might be fatal to the person whom I should recommend. I shall only, 
as a good citizen, express my hopes, that the Romans may be blessed with the 
government of a virtuous sovereign." After this discourse, which Julian pn> 
nounced in a firm and gentle tone of voice, he distributed by a militaiy testa- 
ment,(97) the remains of his private fortune ; and making some inquiry why 
Anatolius was not present, he understood, from the answer of Sallust, that Ana- 
tolius was killed; and bewailed, with amiable inconsistency, the loss of bis 
friend. ^ At the same time he reproved tbe immoderate gnef of tbe spectators ; 
and conjured them not to disgrace, b}r unmanly tears, the fate of a prince, who 
in a few moments would be united with heaven^and with the stars.(98) The 
spectators were silent ; and Julian entered into a metaphysical aigument with 
the philosophers Priscus and Maximus, on the nature oT tne soul. The efforts 
which he made, of mind as well as body, most probably hastened his death. 
His wouiyl began to bleed with fresh violence ; his respiration was embairassed 
by the swelJipff of the veins ; be called for a draught of cold water, and as 
soon as he had drank it, expired without pain, about the hour of midnight. 
Such was the end of that extraordinary man, in the thirty-second year of his 
aige, after a reign of one year and about eight months, from the death of Con- 
stantius. In his last foments he displayed, perhaps with some ostentation, the 
love of virtue, and of fame, which had been tne ruling passions of his life. (99) 
[A. D. 363.] The triumph of Christianity, and the calamities of the empire, 
may, in some measure, be ascribed to Julian himself, who had neglected to 
secure tbe future execution of his designs, by the timely and judicious nomina- 
tion of an associate and successor. But the royal race of Constantius Cblorus 
was reduced to his own person ; and if he entertained any serious thoughts of 
investing with the purple the most worthy amoi^ the Romans, he was diverted 
from his resolution by tbe difficulty of the choice, the jealousy of power, the 
iear of ingratitude, and the natural presumption of. health, of youth, and of 
prosperity. His unexpected death leu the empire without a master, and with- 
out an heir, in a state of perplexity and danger, which, in the space of four- 
score years, had never been experienced, since the election of Diocletian. In 
a government, which had almost foigotten the distinction of pure and noble 
blood, the superiority of birth was of little moment ; the claims of official rank 
were accidental and precarious ; and the candidates, who might aspire to 
ascend the vacant throne, could be supported only by the consciousness of per- 
sonal merit, or by the hopes of popular favour. But the situation of a famisned 
array, encompassed on afl sides by a host of barbarians, shortened the moments 
of gnef and deliberation. In this scene of terror and distress the body of the 

(97) Tbe ioldien wfao made tbefr verbal, or oancupatory, teAaments apon actual lenrica (in prodnctu) 
were exempted from the formalitieB of the Roman taw. SeeHeinecdua (AntiquiL Jur. BamaD,tom. L p.) 
904,) and MontfMiuiea. (EsprU dee Loiz. 1. xxvli.) 

(98) Thki union of ihe human aoul wiUi the divine ethereal subatance of tbe univeraOf ia tbe aneleot 
doctrine o'' Pythagoras and Plato ; but it seema to exclude any personal or conadoua immorullty. Sea 
Warburton*a learned and rational obeervationa. Divine Legation, voL ii. p. 10&— SIS. 

(W) The whole relation of tbe death of Julian is given by Amraianua (xxv. 3), an intelligent spectator. 
Ubanius, who turns with horror from the scone, has supplied some circumstances (Qrat ParentaL c. ISC 

140, p. 359—363). Tbe calumnies of Gregory, and tbe legends of more ancient saints, may now ba 
.OHUdrdesplawi.* 
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deceased pnnce, according to his own directions, was decently embalmecf , ^ 
and, at the dawn of day, the generals convened a n\ilitaiT senate, at which the 
commanders of the legions, and the officers, both of cavalry and infantry, were 
invited to assist. Three or four hours of the night had not passed away without 
some secret cabals ; and when the election of an emperor was proposed, the 
spirit of faction began to agitate the assembly. Victor and Arinthajus collected 
the remains of the court of Constantius ; the friends of Julian attached them- 
selves to the Gallic chiefs, Dagralaiphus and Nevitta ; and the most fatal conse- 
quences might be apprehended from the discord of two factions, so opposite in 
their character and mterest, in their maxims of government, and perhaps in 
their reli^ous principles. The superior virtues of Sallust could alone reconcile 
their divisions, and unite their suffrages ; and the venerable praefect would im- 
mediately have been declared the successor of Julian, if he himself, with sin- 
cere and modest firmness, had not alleged his age and infirmities, so unequal to 
the weight of the diadem. The generals, who were surprised and perplexed 
by his refusal, showed some disposition to adopt the salutary advice of an infe 
nor officer,(100) that they should act as they would have acted in the absence 
of the emperor; that they should exert their abilities to extricate the army 
from the present distress ; and if they were fortunate enough to reach the con- 
fines of Mesopotamia, they should proceed, with united and deliberate councils, 
in the election of a lawful sovereign. While they debated, a few voices saluted 
Jovian, who was no more than ^r5^( 101) of the domestics, with the names of 
emperor and Augustus. The turaultuaiy acclamation* was instantly repeated 
by the ^ard who surrounded the tent, and passed in a few minutes, to the 
extremities of the line. The new prince, astonished with his own fortune, was 
hastily invested with the Imperial ornaments, and received an oath of fidelity 
from the generals, whose favour and protection he so lately solicited. The 
strongest recommendation of Jovian was the merit of his father, Count Varro- 
nian, who enjoyed, in honourable retirement, the fruit of hb long services. Irt 
the obscure freedom of a private station, the son indulged his taste for wine 
and women ; yet he supported, with credit, the character of a Christian(102) 
and a soldier. Without being conspicuous for any of the ambitious qualifica- 
tioas which excite the admiration and envy of mankind, the comely person of 
Jovian, his cheerful temper, and familiar wit, had gained the affection of his 
fellow-soldiers * and the generals of both parties acquiesced in a popular elec 
tion, which had not been conducted by the arts of their enemies. The pride 
of this unexpected elevation was moderated b^ the just apprehension, that the 
same day might terminate the life and reign of the new emperor. The press- 
ing voice of necessity was obeyed without delay; and the first orders issued 
by Jovian, a few hours afler his predecessor had expired, were to j)rosecute a 
march, which could alone extricate the Romans from their actual distress. (l03) 
The esteem of an enemy is most sincerely expressed by his fears ; and the 
degree of fear may be accurately measured by the joy with which he celebrates 
his deliverance. The welcome news of the death of Julian, which a deserter 
revealed to the camp of Sapor, inspired the desponding monarch with a sudden 
confidence of victory. He immediately detached the royal cavaliy, perhaps 
the ten thousand ImmortaU,{l04) to second and support toe pursuit ; and dis- 

(100) Honoratlor aliqufi mllet; perhapg Ammlanns hlm^IC The modest and }adicIoiu historian de- 
■eribea the Mene of the election, at which he wm undoubtedly preeeot (ziv. 5). 

(101) The ^rtiiMM, or primieeriuB^ enVoyed the dignity of a eenator; and ihoogh only a trlbunef he 
ranlced with Uie military dukes. Cod. Theodoeian, L vi. tit zxiv. Th^ privileges are perhaps more 
recent thnn the lime of Jovian. 

(102) The ecclesiastical historians, Socrates 0- Kl- e. »), SoKomen (1- vi- 1. HI.) and Theodoret fl. fv. c 
1.) SBcribe to Jovian the merit of a confessor under the preceding reign ; and piously suppose, that he re- 
fused the purple, till the whole army unanimously exclaimed that they were Christians. Ammianus, 
calmly pursuing his narraUve, overUirnws Um legend by a single sentence. HostUs pro Jovlano eztisquo 
Inspf ctis, pronuntiatum est, &c xzv. 6. 

(103) Ammianus (xxv. 10,) has drawn fnrni the life an impartial portrait of Jovian; to which the 

r"«««fCT Vfcior has added some remarkable strokes. The Abb* de la Bleterie (Histnire de Jovlen, torn, 
p. 1—238,) hits composed an elaborate hietory of his short reign: a work remarkably distinguished by 
elegance of style, critical disquisition, and retlslous prejudice. 
'■UH^ Regius equitatus. It appears from Procoplus Uiat Uv* immortals, so famous under Cmis, ua$ 
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charged tke whole weight of his united forces on the rear-guard of the Romans. 
The rear-guard was thrown into disorder : the renowned legions^ which derived 
their titles from Diocletian, and his warli&e colleague, were broke and trampled ^ 
down by the elephants ; and three tribunes lost their lives in attempting to stop 
the flight of their soldiers. The battle was at length restored by the persevenn^ 
valour of the Romans ; the Persians were repulsed with a great slaughter ol 
men and elephants ; and the army, after marching and fighting a long summer's 
day, arrived, in the evening, at Samara on the banks of the x ieris, about one 
hundred miles above Ctesiphon.(105^ On the ensuing day, tne barbarians, 
instead of harassing the march, attacked the camp of Jovian, which had been 
seated in a deep and sequestered valley. From the hills, the archers of Pensia 
insulted and annoyed the wearied legionaries ; and a body of cavalry, which 
had penetrated with desperate courage through the Prstorian gate, was cut in 
pieces, after a doubtful conflict, near the Imperial tent. In the succeeding night, 
the camp of Carche was protected by the lofty dykes of the river ; and the 
Roman army, though incessantly exposed to the vexatious pursuit of the Sara- 
cens, pitched their tents near the city of Dura,(106) /our days after the death 
o( Julian. The Tigris was still on their left ; their hopes and provisions were 
almost consumed ; and the impatient soldiers, who had fondly persuaded them- 
selves that the frontiers of the empire were not far distant, requested Iheir new 
sovereign, that they might be permitted to hazard the passage of the river. 
With the assistance of his wisest officers, Jovian endeavoured to check their 
rashness, by representing, that if they possessed sufficient skill and vigour to 
stem the torrent of a deep and rapid stream, they would only deliver themselves 
naked and defenceless to the barbarians, who had occupied the opposite banks. 
Yielding at length to their clamorous importunities, he consented, with reluct- 
ance, that five hundred Gauls and Germans, accustomed from their infancy to 
the waters of the Rhine and Danube, should attempt the bold adventure, which 
might serve either as an encouragement, or as a warning, for the rest of the 
army. In the silence of the night, they swam the Tigris, surprised an 
unguarded post of the enemy, and displayed at the dawn of day the signal of 
their resolution and fortune. The success of this trial disposed the emperor to 
listen to the promises of his architects, who proposed to construct a floating 
bridge of the inflated skins of sheep, oxen, and goats, covered with a .floor of 
earth and fascines^lO?) Two important days were spent in the ineffectual 
labour: and the Romans, who already endured the miseries of famine, cast a 
look ot despair on the Tigris^ ^nd upon the barbarians, whose numbers and 
obstinacy increased with the distress of the Imperial army.(l08) 

In this hopeless situation, the fainting spirits of the Romans were revived by 
(he sound ot peace. The transient presumption of Sapor had vanished ; he 
observed with serious concern, that in the repetition of doubtful combats, be 
had lost his most faithful and intrepid nobles, his bravest troops, and the 
greatest part of his train of elephants : and the experienced monarch feared to 
provoke the resistance of despair, the vicissitudes of fortune, and the unex- 
nausted powers of the Roman empire ; which might soon advance to relieve, 
or to revenge the successor of Julian. The Surenas himself, accompanied by 

m Bucceswra, wer« revived, If we mity um that Improper word, by the SaMsnldes. Briaeon de JLegnc 
Pereico,p.aad, &c. 

(103j The obscure villai;efl of the inland country are Irrecoverably lost, nor can we name the fleld of 
6aUle where Julian fell: but M. d'AiwUle has demonstrated the preclae aituailon of Sumere, Carche, 
and Dura, along the banks of the Tigris (Geographic Ancienne, torn. iL p. S48; L'Buphirate et le Tigre. 
p Vi. VT). In the ninth century, Sumere, or Samara, became, with a slight change of name, the royal 
residence of the Khalirs of the houjc of Abbaa.* 

(lOH) Dura was a fortified place in the wars of Antiochus against tlw rebels of Media and Penta. 
pDlyhiiis, I. V. c. 48. 53, p. 548. 553, edit. Casaubon, in Svo. 

X107) A similar expedient was proposed to the leaders of the ten thousand, and wiselv rejected. Xeno- 
fkbon, Anabasis, I. iii. p. 355, 356, 357. It appears from our modem travellers, that rafts floating on blad- "^ 
ders performed the trade and navigation of the Tigris. 

<10c$) The first military acts of the reign of Jovian are related by Ammianus (xxv. 6), Libanius (Orst 
Parent, c. 146, p. 364), and Zosimus (I. iii. p. 189, 190, 191). Though we may distrust the fairness of Li- 
banius, the ocular testimony of Eutropitis (uno a Persis aique altera proelio victus, x. 17) must inelina 
u 10 suspect, that AjDmianus has beea too jealous ot the boaoiir of tha Booiao anna. 
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another satrap/appeared in the catnp of Jovian ;^109) and declared that fbe 
clemency of nis ^sovereign was not averse to si^itj the conditions, on which he 
would consent to spare and to dismiss the Cesar, with the reh'cs of his captive 
armj.^ The hopes of safety subdued the firmness of the Romans ; the emperr)r 
was compelled, by the advice of his council, and the cries of the soldiers, to 
embrace the offer of peace ;^ and the pnefect Sallust was immediately sent, 
with the general Arintnaeus, to understand the pleasure of the Great King. 
The cralty Persian delayed, under various pretences, the conclusion of the 
agreement; started difficulties, required explanatioi^s, suggested expedients, 
receded from his concessions, increased his demand«, and wasted four days in 
the arts of negotiation, till he had consumed the stock of provisions which yet 
remained in the camp of the Romans. Had Jovian been capable of executing 
a bold and prudent measure, he would have continued his march with unremit- 
ting diligence ; the progress of the treat}r would have susjpended the attacks of 
tlie barbarians; and, before the expiration of the fourth day, he might have 
safely reached the fruitful province of Corduene, at the distance only of one 
huncfred miles.(llO) The irresolute em{>eror, instead of breaking through the 
toils of the enemy, expected his fate with patient resignation ; and accepted 
the hutniliating conditions of peace, which it was no longer in his power to 
refuse. The hve provinces beyond the Tigris, which had been ceded by the 
ffrandfatber of Sapor, were restored to the Persian monarchy. He acquired^ 
by a single article, the impregnable city of Nisibis, which had sustained, in 
three successive sieges, the effort of his arms. Singara, and the castle of the 
Moors, one of the strongest places of Mesopotamia, were likewise dismembered 
from the empire. It was considered as an indulgence, that the inhabitants of 
tiicse fortresses were permitted to retire with their effects ; but the conqueror 
rigoioaslY insisted, that the Romans should for ever abandon the king and king- 
dom of Armenia. u A peace, or rather a lone^ truce, of thirty years, was ^stipu- 
lated between the hostile nations; the faith of the treaty was ratified by solemn 
oaths, and religious ceremonies ; and hostages of distinguished rank were reci- 
procally delivered to secure the performance of the conditions.(lll\ 

Tbe sophist of Antiocb, who saw with indignation the sceptre of^his hero in 
the feeble hand of a Christian successor, professes to admire the moderation ot 
Sapor, in contenting himself with so small a portion of the Roman empire. 
If he had stretched as far as the Euphrates the claims of his ambition, he might 
have been secure, says Libanius, of not meeting with a refusal. If he had 
fixed, as the boundary of Persia, the Orontes, the Cydnus, the Sangarius, or 
even the Thracian Bosphorus, flatterers would not have been wanting in the 
court of Jovian to convince the timid monarch, that his remainir^ provinces 
would still afford the most ample gratifications of power and Iuxu!y.(112) 
Without adopting in its full force this malictons insinuation, we must acknow- 
ledge, that the conclusion of so ignominious a treaty was facilitated by the 
private ambition of Jovian. The obscure domestic, exalted to the throne by 
fortune, rather than by merit, was impatient to escape from the hands ot* the 
Persians, that he mi^nt prevent the designs of Procopius, who commanded the 
hrmy of Mesopotamia, and establish his doubtful reign over the legions and 
provinces which were still ignorant of the hasty and tumultuous choice of the 
camp beyond the Tigris.(113) In the neighbourhood of the same river, at no 

(109) SextiM Rut\M (de FrovlncUfl, e. 90) embraces a poor robterfage of natfonal Tanlty. Tanta rer*- 
rniiia iHiiuinia Roniaiii full, ut a Pereis primu» de pace Mraio h&bsreiur. 

(110) It » preeumptuous to controvert tbe opinions of Ammianus, a roldier and a spectator. Tet U ia 
.diflicuil (o understand, koto the mountains of Corduene could extend ov«r the plain of Assyria, as low as 
.the conllux of the Tigris and iha great Zab: or kov an anny of sixty thousand iDen could march od« 
hundred miles in fourdays.^ 

(111) The treaty of Dura is recorded wlth«rief or Indignation by Ammlanua (xxv. 7), Libanins (Orat 
Paient. c 142, p. 364), Zosimus (1. iii. p. 190, 191), Gregorv Nazlanzen (Orat. iv. p. 117, 118, who imputes 
the distress to Julian, ttie deliverance to Jovian) and Eutroplus (x. 17). The last menUoned writer, 
who was preaeni in a military station, styles this peace neoesaarium nuidem sed Ignobilem. 

(112) Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 143, p. 364, 36.1 

(113) Cunditionihus dispendiosis Romante reipiibHes Tmnositts qnibui cnpidlor rctnl 

-qfitm glud» Joviaaua imperio ludia adqoievlt. Sextaa Rufut de Piorlndis, c. 89. La Bletaria turn 
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iPeiy considerable distance ihxn the fatal statioo of Dura,(114) the ten tfaoitsand 
Greeks, without ^nerals, or g^uides, or provisions, were abandoned, about 
t^elre hundred miles from their native countiy, to the resentment of a victorious 
monarch. The difference of their conduct and success depended much more 
0(D their character than on their situation. Instead of tamely resigning them 
selves to the secret deliberations and private views of a single person, the 
united councils of the Greeks were inspired b^ the ^nerous enthusiasm of a 
popular assembly ; where the mind of each citizen is filled with the love of 
gloiy, the pride of freedom, and the contempt of death. Conscious of their 
superiority over the barbarians in arms and discipline, they disdained to yield, 
they refused to capitulate : every obstacle was surmounted by their patience, 
courage, and military skill ; ana the memorable retreat of the ten thousand 
exposed and insulted the weakness of the Persian monarchy. (115) 

As the price of his disgraceful concessions, the emperor might perhaps have 
stipulated, that the camp of the hungry Romans snould be plentifully sup- 
plied ;(116) and that they should be permitted to cross the Tigns on the Iridge 
which was constructed by the Persians. But, if Jovian presumed to solicit 
those equitable terms, they were sternly refused by the haughty tyrant of the 
East, whose clemency had pardoned the invaders of his countiy. The Saracens 
sometimes intercepted the stragglers of the march ; but the generals and troops 
of Sapor respected the cessation of arms, and Jovian was suffered- to explore 
fhe most convenient place for the passage of the river. The small vessels, 
which had been, saved from the conflagration of the fleet, performed the most 
essential service. They first conveyed the emperor and his favourites ; and 
afterward transported, m many successive voyages, a great part of the army. 
But, as eveiy man was anxious for his personal safety, and apprehensive of 
being left on the hostile shore, the soldiers, who were too impatient to wait the 
slow returns of the boats, boldly ventured themselves on li^ht hurdles, or inflated 
skins ; and drawing aflter them, their horses, attempted, with various success, to 
swim across the river. Many^of these daring adventurers were swallowed by 
the waves ; many others, who were carried alor^ by the violence of the stream, 
fell an easy prey to the avarice^ or cruelty, of the wild Arabs j and the loss 
which the army sustained in the passage of the Tigris, was not inferior to the 
carnage of a day of battle. As soon as the Romans had landed on the western 
bank, they were delivered from the hostile pursuit of the barbarians ; but, in a 
laborious march of two hundred miles over the plains of Mesopotamia, they 
endured the last extremities of thirst and hunger. They were obliged to 
traverse a sandy desert, which, in the extent of seventy miles, did not eSford a 
single blade ot sweet grass, nor a single spring of fresh water: and the rest of 
the inhospitable waste was untrod by the footsteps either of friends or enemies* 
Whenever a small measure of flour could be discovered in the camp, twenty 
pounds weight were greedily purchased with ten pieces of gold 'X^n) the 
beasts of burden were slaughtered and devoured ; and the desert was strewed 
with the arms and baggage of the Roman soldiers, whose tattered garments and 

ezpreraed, In a long direct ontkm, theie ipecious consideraUoDs of public and priFate Interest (Hist da 
Jovlen, torn. 1. fk 39, Slc) 

(114)_ The generals were murdered on the banks of the Zabatus (Anabasis, 1. 11. p. 156, 1, ill. p. 298), of 
neat Zab, a river of Assyria, 400 feet broad, which falls into the Tigris fourteen hours below Mosul* 
The error of the Greeka bestowed on the great and lesser Zab the names of the IFflf/ ^Lycus], and tiM 
Ooat [Caprosl. They ereiued these animals to attend the Tfgtr of the East 

(115) The djfrnmdia Is vague and languid: the Jinabatia circumstantial aiid animated. 6uch Is tb* 
•temal difference between fiction and truth. 

(116) According to Bufinus, an Immediate supply of provlsbns was stipulated by the treaty ; and TIm^ 
4oret affirms, that the obligation was faithfully discharged by Uie Persians. Such a fact Is probable, bat 
undoubtedly (Use. Bee Tillemont, Hist des Empereurs, torn. fv. a 702. 

(117) We may recollect some lines of Luean (Phaiaal. It. p. 95;, who describes a atmUar distnH a| 
Ooaar'i army in Spain: 

Bsva fames aJerat 

Miles eget ; tot*i oensu non prodlgns emit 

Exiguam Cererem. Proh hicri ^lida tabes ! 

Non deest prolato Jejuniis yenditor auro. 
8m Onlchardt (Nouvenux Mf moires MiUiaires. tom. i. p. 379— 38S). His Analysis of tlie two Campaigns 
la Bnafai and AfSrica, Is the noblest monument that has ever been raised to the iame of Casar 
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mefifre coantenances displayed their past sufferings, and actual miseiy. A small 
convoy of provisions advanced to meet the army as far as^ the castle of Ur ; and 
the supply was the more grateful, since it declared the fidelity of Sebastian and 
Pfocopius. At Thilsaphata,(118) the emperor most graciously received the 
generals of Mesopotamia ; and the remains of a once.fl^uishing army at length 
reposed themselves under the walls of Nisibis. The messengers of Jovian had 
already proclaimed, in the laneuaee of flatteiy, his e]ecfion,l)is treaty, and his 
return ; and the new prince had taSen the most effectual measures to secure the 
allegiance of the armies and provinces of Europe, by placing the militaij com- 
mand ir\ the hands of those officers, who, from motives of interest, or indinatioOf 
would firmly support the cause of their benefactor. (11 9) 

The friends ot Julian had confidently announced the success of his expedition. 
They entertained a fond persuasion, that the temples of the fi^ods would be 
enriched with the spoils of the East ; that Persia would be reduced to the humble 
state of a tributary province, governed by the laws and magistrates of Rome ; 
that the barbarians would adopt the dress, and manners, and language, of their 
conquerors ; and that the youth of Ecbatana and Susa would study the art of 
rhetoric under Grecian masters. (120) The progress of the arms of Julian 
interrupted his communication with (he empire ; and, from the moment that he 
passed the Tigris, his affectionate subjects were ignorant of the fate and fortunes 
of their prince. Their contemplation of fancied triumphs was disturbed by the 
melancholy rumour of his death ; and they persisted to doubt, after they could 
no lons^er deny, the truth of that fatal event. (121) The messengers of Jovian 
promulgated the specious tale of a prudent and necessary peace : the voice of 
fame, louder and more sincere, revealed the disg^race 6f the emperor, and the 
conditions of the ignominious treat]^. The minds of the people were filled 
with astonishment and grief, with indignation and terror, when they were 
informed, that the unworthy successor of Julian relinquished the five provinces, 
which had been acquired by the victoiy of Galerius ; and that he shamefully 
surrendered to the barbarians the important city of Nisibis, the firmest bulwark 
of the provinces of the £ast.(l22) The deep and dangerous question, how far 
the public faith should be observed, when it becomes incompatible with the 
public safety, was freely agitated in popular conversation : and some hopes 
were entertained, that the emperor would redeem his pusillanimous behaviour 
by a splendid act of patriotic perfidy. The inflexible spirit of the Roman 
senate had always disclaimed the unequal conditions which were extorted from 
the distress of ner captive armies : and, if it were necessary to satisfy the 
national honour, by delivering the guilty general into the hands of the barba- 
rians, the greatest part of the subjects of Jovian would have cheerfully 
acquiesced m the precedent of ancient times.(l23) 

But the emperor, whatever might be the limits of his constitutional authority, 
was the absolute master of the laws and arms of the state ; and the same 
motives which had forced him to subscribe, now pressed him to execute, the 
treaty of peace. He was impatient to secure an empire at the expense of a 
few provinces ; and the respectable names of religion and honour concealed the 

(118) M. d'AnvlUe (gee hta Mapfc and rEuplirate et le Tigre, p. fiJ, 93,) traces Uidr mnreh, and 
MBlgns the true position of Hatrn, Ur, and Thltoaphaia, which Ainminnus has mentioned * He doe« 
not complain of Uie Samiel, the deadly liot wind, wJilch Tlievenot (Voyanes, part II. i. i. p. 192,) so 
much dreaded. % ^ o— » r- y ^^mv 

(11») The retreat of Jovian is described by Ammlanus (xxv. 9), Llbanius (Orat. Parent c 143, p. 
385), and Zosimus (1. Hi. p. 194). ' /i » if 

P?*^ I^ibaiilus, Orat. Parent, c 145, p. 386. Such were the natural hopes and wishes of a rhetorician. 

(12n The people of Carrhtt, a city devoted to paganism,! buried the inauspicious meeseneer under a 
p le of stones (Zosimus, I. III. p. 190). Llbanius, when he received the fbtal Intcnigence, cast his eye on 
bis sword : but he recollected that Plato had condemned suicide, and that be must live to compose Uie 
panecyric of Julian (Llbanius de Vlti suA, torn. II. p. 45, 48). 

(132) Ammlanus and Eutronius may be admitted as fair and credible witnesses of the public lanniajro 
and opinions. The peopleof Antloch reviled an ignominious pence, whteh exposed them to Ute Peniau. 
®"/?«l!*H?* *"** defenceless frontier (Excerpt Valeslana, p. 835. ex Johanne Antiocheno.). 

(123) The Abb^ d« la Bleterie (Hist, de Jovlen, tom. I. p. 213-2?7), though a severe casuist, has pro^ 
Bounced that Jovian was not bound to execute his promise ; since lie could not dlnnember the empire, nor 
■lienaie, without their consent, the oUegiance of liis people. I have never found much delight or inittra». 
uon in such political metaphyaics* 
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personal fears and the ambition of Jovian. Notwithstanding the dutiful solici- 
tations of the inhabitants, decency, as well as prudence, forbade the emperbr 
to lodge in the palace of Nisibis ; but, the next morning after his arrival, 
Bineses, the ambassador of Persia, entered the place, displayed from the cita- 
del the standard of the Great Kir^, and proclaimed in his name, the cruel 
alternative of exile or servitude. The principal citizens of Nisibis, who, til 
that fatal moment, bad confided in the protection of their sovereign, threw 
themselves at his feet. They conjured him not to abandon, or, at least, not to 
deliver, a faithful colony to tne rage of a barbarian tyrant, exasperated bj the 
three Successive defeats which he had experienced under the walls of Nisibis. 
They still possessed arms and courage to repel the mvaders of their country : 
they requested only the permission of using them in their own defence ; and 
as soon as Uiey had asserted their independence, they should implore the favour 
of being again admitted into the rank of his subjects. Their arguments, their 
eloquence, their tears were ineffectual. Jovian alleged, with some confusion, 
the Fanctity of oaths ; and, as the reluctance with which he accepted the pre 
sent of a ccown of gold, convinced the citizens of their hopeless condition, the 
advocate Sylvanus was provoked to exclaim, "O Emperor! may you thus be 
crowned by all the cities of your dominions !" Jovian, who in a few weeks 
had assumed the habits of a prince,(124) was displeased with freedom, and 
offended with truth : and as he reasonably supposed that the discontent of the 
people might incline them to submit to tne Persian government, he published 
an edict, under pain of death, that they should leave the city within the term 
of three da^s. Ammianus has delineated in lively colours the scene of universal 
despair which he seems to have viewed with an eye of compas$ton.(125) The 
martial youth deserted with indignant grief, the walls which they had so 
gloriously defended ; the disconsolate mourner dropped a last tear over th« 
totnb of a son or husband, which mtist soon be orofaned by the rude hand ol 
a barbarian master ; and the aged citizen kissea the threshold, and clung to the 
doors of the house, where he nad passed the cheerful and careless hours ot 
infancy. The highways were crowded with a trembling multitude ; the dis- 
tinctions of rank, and sex, and aee, were lost in the general calamity. Every 
one strove to bear away some fragment from the wreck of his fortunes ; and 
as they could not command the immediate service of an adequate number o( 
horses or wasons, they were obliged to leave behind them the greatest part of 
their valuable effects. The savage insensibility of Jovian appears to have 
aggravated the hardships of these unhappy fiieitives. They were seated, how- 
ever, in a new-built (quarter of Amida ; and that risin^^ city, with the reinforce- 
ment of a very considerable colonjr, soon recovered its former splendour, and 
became the capital of Mesopotamia.(126) Similar orders were despatched 
by the emperor for the evacuation of Singara and the castle of the Moors ; and 
for the restitution of the five provinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed the 
glory and the fruits of his victoi^ ; and this ignominious peace has justly been 
considered as a memorable era in the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
The predecessors of Jovian had sometimes relinquished the dominion of distant 
and unprofitable provinces ; but, since the foundation of the city, the genius of 
Rome, the god Terminus, who e^uarded the boundaries of the repuolic, bad 
never retired before the sword of a victorious enemy. (127) 

After Jovian had performed those engagements, wnich the voice of his people 
might have tempted nim to violate, he hastened away from the scene of his dis- 
grace, and proceeded with his whole court to enjoy tne luxury of Antioch.(128) 

(124) At NiaibiB he performed a rofol acL A brhr€ officer, hii nameeakef who had been thought 
worthy of the purple, was draned from supper, thrown into a well, and itoDed to death, without aoy 
form of trial, or evidence of fuUt Ammfao. xxr, 8L 

(135) See xxr. 9, and Zommus, L lU. p. IM, 19S. 

(138) Chron. Paschal, p. 300. The ecclesiastical Notitln may be consolted. 

(1S7) Zotiinus, i. HI p. 193, 193. Beztus Rufw da Piovinciis, c 39. Augustln de CItIUL Del. 1. It. a. 
39. Thb general position must be applied and interpreted with some caution. 

(18S) Ammianus, xxv. 9. Zodmus, I. iii. p^ 190. He might be edax, et ytno Veneriqae indulgcna. 
But 1 agree with La Dleterie (torn. i. p. 148—154) In n^ectii^ the foolish report of a BaoehaiiaUan not 
(apSttldam) caie hr ated at Amioch hy tiia emvenv' ^a »^<i and a troop of coacuMBai. 
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Without coDsultiiw the dictates of religious zeal, he was prompted by humanity 
and gratitude^ to bestow the last honours on the remains of his deceased sove- 
reign ;(l^) and Procopius, who sincerely bewailed the loss of bis kinsman^ 
was removed from the command of the anziy, under the decent pretence of 
conducting the funeral. The corpse of Julian was transported from Nisibis to 
Tarsus, in a slow march of fifteen days : and as it passed through the cities of 
the East, was saluted by the hostile factions, with mournful lamentations, and 
clamorous insults. The pa^ns already placed their beloved hero in the rank 
of those gods whose worship he had restored ; while the invectives of the 
Christians pursued the soul of the apostate to hell, and his body to the 
grave.(130) One party lamented the approaching ruin of their aftais ; the 
other celebrated the marvellous deliverance of the church. The Christiam 
applauded, in lofty and ambiguous strains, the stroke of divine vengeance* 
which had been so lone suspended over the guilty head of Julian. They 
acknowledged, that the death of the tyrant, at the instant he expired bevona 
the Tigris, was revealed to the saints of Egypt, Syria, and Cappadocia ^(^13l) 
and, instead of suffering him to fall by the Persian darts, their indiscietioo 
ascribed the heroic deed to the obscure hand of some mortal or immortal 
champion of the faith. (132) Such imprudent declarations were eagerly 
adopted by the malice or credulity of their adversaries ;Cl33) w1h> darkly 
insinuated, or confidently asserted, that the governors of the church had insti* 
gated and directed the ianaticism of a domestic assassin.(l34) Above sixteen 
years after the death of Julian the chaiige was solemnly and vehemently urged, 
in a public oration, addressed by Libanius to the emperor Theodosius. His 
suspicions are unsupported by fact or aigument ; and we can only esteem the 
generous zeal of the sophist of Antioch, for the cold and neglected ashes of 
his friend.(135) 

It was an ancient custom in the funerals, as well as in the triumphs of the 
Romans, that the voice of praise should be corrected by that of satire and 
ridicule : and that, in the midst of the splendid pageants, which displayed the 
glory of the living or of the dead, their imperfections should not be concealed 
From the eyes of the world. (136) This custom was practised in the funeral of 
Julian. The comedians, who resented his contempt and aversion for the the* 
atre, exhibited, with the applause of a Christian audience, the lively and 
exaggerated representation ot the faults and follies of the deceased emperor. 
His various character and singular manners aSprded an ample scope for plea- 
santry and ridicule.(l37) In the exercise of his uncommon talents, he oAeo 
descended below the maj^ty of his rank. Alexander was traxKfonned into 

(ISO) The AbW de la Bleterie (torn. i. p. 156. 909) bsodMinely eipota tlM bratal Uiotiy oT Bwoniu, 
who would have thrown Julian to the doga, ne ceapiiitiA, quidem BepultAii difjhua. 

(190; Compare the BOpblBt and the saint (Libanius, Monod. torn. 11. p. 351, and Orat Parent c 145, p. 
aS7,c. ISO, p. 3T7, with Gregory Nazianaen, Orat. iv. pw 1S5~-138). The ChriMlan orator fainUy mutten 
aome eachortations to modesty and forgiveness ; but he Is well satiafled, that the real sufferlnfi of JaUaa 
win far exceed the fVibulous torments of Ixion or Tantalus. 

(131) Tillemont (Hipt. des Empereurt, torn. Iv. p. 549) has collected these yiatona. flome saint or angal 
was observed to be absent In the night on a secret expedition. 

(132) Sozomen (I. vi. 3) applauds Uie Greek doctrine of tfrannitide ; but Uia whole pMsaan, wUch a 
JiMuit might have translated, is prudently suppressed by the president Cousin. 

(133) Immediately after the death of Julian, an unoertiiln rumour was scattered, telo eeddlsse Romano. 
It was carried, by some desorteia, to the Persian camp ; and the Romans were reproached as the assasaiua 
of the emperor by Sapor and his subj(>cts (Ammian. xxv. 6. Libanius de ulciscendA Juliani neee, c zlii. 
p. m, 163). It Was urged, as a decisiveproof, that no PeTslan had appeared lo claim the promised 
reward (LIban. Orat. Parent o. 141, p. XSi). But Uie flying horwman, who darted the fatal Javelhi, 
might he ignorant of its eflea; or lie might be slain in the same action. Ammianua ndtlier feels nor ia- 
■pires a siwplclon. 

(134) 0( m tvTokitv irXf^pctfv rw o^tav ovrwv agxp/vTi. This darlc and amlriguons expression may point 
to Athanasius, the flnl, without a rival, of the Cliristlan clergy (Libanius de ulcls. Jul. neoe, c 5, p. 150. 
La Bleierle, Hist, de Jovien, torn. i. p. 179). 

(135) The orator (Fabrlclus, Bibliot. Gme. torn. vll. p. 145—170) scattera sosplcloiM, demands an in- 
quiry, and insinuates, that proofs might stiU be obtained. He escribes the soeoeas of the Huns to the cri- 
minal neglect of revenging JoUaD'a death. 

(196) At the ftinerai of VeBpoalan, the comedian who personated that Ihigal emperor anxiously fatqirfred 
bow much It cost 1 " Fourscore thousand pounds," (centies.) " Give me the tenth part of the sum, and 
throw my body faito the Tiber.** Saeton. in Vespasian, c. 19, with the notes of Casaubon and Gronovhn., 

(137) Grtaory (Orat. iv. p. 119, 190) compares this supposed Ignominy and ridicule to the ftueral 
bonoursof ConstaathNtWhoMbodywaaclwiladow MoaBtTaamabyaebolror ai^eli. 
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plqi^eiies; die philosopher was deeded into a priest. The puritjr of his 
virtue was sullied by excessive vanity ; his supeistition disturbed the peacoy 
and endangered the safety of a mighty empire ; and his irregular sallies were 
the less entitled to indulgence^ as they appeared to be the laborious efforts of 
arty or even of affectation. The remains of Julian were interred at Tarsus in 
Cilicia ; but his stately tomb, which arose in that city* on the banks of tiie cold 
and limpid Cydnus,(l38^ was displeasing to the faithful friends who loved and 
revered the memory of that extraordinary man. The philosopher expressed a 
very reasonable wish^ that the disciple of Plato might have mposed amid the 
groves of the academy ;( 139) while the soldier exclaimed in bolder accents, 
that the ashes of Julian should have been mingled with those of Cesar, in the 
field of MarSf and aiiiong the ancient monuments of Roman virtue.(l40) Tho 
history of princes does not very frequeoUy renew the example of a similar 
competition. 



CHAPTER XXV, 

The gaofrnment and death of JonAanr^Elettum of Faletii^fdanf ixha tuBoaatei 
his brother ValenSf and maket Hie final divinon of the Eaeiem and WetUm 
empirtS'^Revolt of Procopiiia'^^Chnl amd eeckwuUoal adrmmttraiionr^ 
Germany-^Britainr^fnap^The East-^ne Danube-^Deaih of Faleatimem 
'^Hie two eonSf CrraUan and Valeniiman K meoeed to the Weetem empire 

[A. D. 363.] The death of Julian bad left the public affairs of the empire in a 
yetj doubtful and dangerous situation. T^he Roman army was saved by an in« 
gbrious, perhaps a necessary treaty ;(1 ) and the first moments of peace were con^ 
secrated oy the pious Jovian to restore the domestic tranquillity of the church 
and state. Th? indiscretion of bis predecessor, instead or reconciling, bad art* 
fully fomented, the religious war : and the balance which he affected to pre« 
serve between the hostile factions, served only to perpetuate the contest, by 
the vicissitudes of hope and fear, by the rival claims otandent poesession and 
actual favour. The Christians had foigotten the spirit of the gospel ; and the 
pagans had imbibed the spirit of the church. In private families, the senti- 
ments of nature were extinguished by the blind fuiy of zeal and revenge : the 
majesty of the laws was violated or abused ; the cities of the East were stained 
with blood ; and the most implacable enemies of the Romans were in the 
Dosom of their country. Jovian was educated in the profession of Chris* 
tianity ; and as be marched from Nisibis to Antioch, the baoner of the Cross, 
the Labaritm of Constantine, which was again displayed at the head of the 
legions, announced to the people the £aith of their new emperor. Ai soon as 
he ascended the throne, he transmitted a circular epistle to all the governors 
of provinces ; in which be confessed the divine truth, and secured the legal 
establishment, of the Christian religion. The insidious edicts of Julian were 
abolished; the ecclesiastical immunities were restored and enlaiged; and 
Jovian condescended to lament, that the distress of the times obliged him to 
diminbh the measure of charitable distrib4itions.(2) The Christians were 

(138) Onlmiu CnrdiMi, L Ui. e. Iv. The iMxariiincy of Ms deM^dptloiM hat been often oenmrsd. Yet 
It WM olmoei tiw dni^ of Ite lililaiUa m deicribe a ctvert wlioee wafteie tad nee^jr proved fmud to 
Alexander. 

/!»») UlNMil«i,Oftt.Pw«nte. liSS^^Sn. YetteeeluioirledfCfWithSraUtadeUielltaraUtyofllia 
two loyal broiliem In deeorating Uie lonb of JiiUen (de ulde. Jut. aaee, c 7. i>. 1JS{). 

(140) CuJiM nipranM et cImbns, ■! qui tone juete eoneuleret. wm Cydmia videre detaiel, qumTM gratle 
•Imm ainaleet UqiikiHe: ted ed perpeniandaiD gloriain recte netomm pfcterlainberellbenei la teieecui 
urbem Btemam, divorimqne vetenin monuniGnta pneetrlngeiM. Ammian. izv. 10. 

(1) The medela of Jovtan adom him whh vietoriee, laurel cro%rn% and pravtrate capUvei. Dneange, 
Pamll. ByxamfaL p. SS. Flattery la a foolish auicide : she deairoya heraelf with her own haiida. 

(2) Jovlao reatored to the ehurch w apxf^w luaitw ; a forcible and compreheofllve expreaelon (Fhilo- 
Btoriiui^ L vlil. c 5, with 6odefroy*i Dlesertations, p. ^80. Sozoinen, 1. vl. c. 3). The new law which 
i m d ew nedUieiBpearmanliieof nuoa (CkKi. Theod. 1. iz. tit. uv. kg. 9) 1> eiaigentedby Soaouiaai 
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unanimous in the loud and sincere applause which they bestowed on the piolis 
successor of Julian. But they were still ignorant what creed, or even what 
Bvnod, he would choose for the standard of orthodoxy ; and the peace of the 
CDurch immediately revived those eager disputes which had been suspended 
during the season of persecution. The episcopal leaders of the contending^ 
sects, convinced from experience, how much their fate would depend on the 
earliest impressions that were made on the mind of an untutored soldieri 
hastened to the court of Edessa» or Antioch. The highways of the East were 
crowded with Homoousian^ and Arian, and Semi'^Arian, and Eunomian bishops^ 
who struggled to outstrip each other in the holy race; the apartments of the 
palace resounded with their clamours ; and the ears of their prince were assaulted, 
and perhaps astonished, by the singular mixture of metaphysical argument and 
passionate invective.(3) The moderation of Jovian> who recommended con- 
cord and charity, ana referred the disputants to the sentence of a future coun- 
cil, was interpreted as a symptom of mdifierence ; but his attachment to the 
Nicene creed was at length discovered and declared by the reverence which 
he expressed for the calesUcd{4) virtues of the great Athanasius. The intrepid 
veteran of the faith, at the age of seventy^ had Issued from his retreat on the 
first intelligence of the tyranrs death. The acclamations of the people seated 
him once more on the archiepiscopal throne ; and he wisely accepted, or anti- 
cipated, the invitation of Jovian. The venerable figure of Athanasius, his calm 
courage, and insinuating eloquence, sustained the reputation which he had 
alreadjr acquired in the courts of four successive princes. (5) As soon as he 
had gained the confidence, and secured the faith of the Christian emperor, he 
returned in triumph to his diocess, and continued with mature counsels, and 
undiminished vigour, to direct, ten years longer,(6) the ecclesiastical govern- 
ment of Alexandria, Egypt, and the Catholic church. Before hjs departure 
from Antioch, he assured Jovian that his orthodox devotion would be rewarded 
with a long and peaceful reign. Athanasius had reason to hope, that he should 
be allowed either the merit of a successful prediction, or the excuse of a grate- 
ful, though ineffectual prayer.^7) 

The slightest force, when it is applied to assist and ^ide the natural descent 
of its object, operates with irresistible weight, and Jovian had the good fortune 
to embrace the religious opinions which were supported by the spirit of the 
times, and the zeal and numbers of the most powerful 8ect.(8) Under his 
rei^^n, Christianity obtained an easy and lasting victory ; and as soon as the 
smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, the genius oi paganism, which bad 
been fondly raised and cherished by the arts of Julian, sunk irrecoverably m 
the dust. Iti many cities, the temples were shut or deserted : the philosophers, 
who had abused their transient favour, thought it prudent to shave their 
beards, and disguise their profession : and the Christians rejoiced, that they 
were now in a condition to forgive, or to revenge, the injuries which they had 
suffered under the preceding reign. (9) The consternation of the pagan world 

who sappoeefl, Uiat an amorouv glance, Uie adultery of the heart, waa punished with death by the evan- 
lelic legislator. 
f2) Compare Socrates, I. ill. c. 85, and Phllostoiiius, i. vlii. c. 6, with Godeftt»y*s DIsKrtatioas, p. 330. 

(4) The word cadeatial faintly expresses the Impious and extravagant flattery of tlie emperor lo the 
trchbishop, nji rpoi rov Ocov rov oXwv ouoitaatxas- (See the original epistle in Athanasius, torn. ii. p. 33.) 
Gregory Nazinnzen (Orat. xxi. p. 398) celebrates the (Viendship of Jovian and Athanasius: The primate'a 
Journey was ^d vised by the EgypUan monks (Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn. viii. p. 831). 

(5) Athanasius, at the court of Antioch, is agreeably represented by La Bleterie (Hist de Jovien. torn 
L p. 181—148) ; he translates the singular and nricina) conferences of the emperor, the primate of C^pt, 
and tho Arian deputies. The Abb^ is not satisfled with tlie coatse pleasantry of Jovian ; but his paitiality 
for Athanasius lissuroes, in kis eyes, the character of Justice. 

(6) The true era of his death ii perplexed with some difficulties (Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn. vUl 

t 719—733). Bat the date (A. D. 373. May 8), which seems the most consistent with history and r«asoil| 
ratified by his authentic life (MaflTet Observazioni Letteraire, torn. 111. p. 81). 

(7) See the obiervaiions of Valesius and Jortin (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. Iv. p. 38) ob 
tiie original letter of Athanasius, which is preserved by Thcodoret (I. iv. c. 3). In some MSS. this India- 
creet promise Is omitted ; perhaps by the Catholics, Jeaiods of the prophetic flume of their leader. 

(8) Athanasius (apud Theodoret, 1. 1 v. c. 3) magnifies the number of the orthodox, who composed th« 
whole world, iropc^ oXiyow ruv ta Apetu <ppovwTioy. This assertion waa verified in the space of thirty or 
forty years. 

(9) Socrates, 1. III. c 84. Gregory Naxlanzen (Orat. Iv. p. 131) and LIbaniua (Onu. Panntalla, o. 148L 
p, 30B) express the Uvmg aentiiiMiaia of their respective ftcdona. 
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was dispelled by a wise and gracious edict of toleration ; in which Jovian 
expiicitly declared, that althoueh he should severely punish tlie sacrilegious 
rites of magic, his subjects might exercise, with freedom and safety, the cere- 
monies of the ancient worship. The mcYnoiy of this law has been preserved 
by the orator Themistius, who was deputed by the senate of Constantinople to 
express their loyal devotion for the new emperor. Themistius eipatiates on 
the clemency of the Divine Nature, the facility of human error, the rights of 
conscience, and the independence of the mind ; and, with some eloquence, 
inculcates the principles of philosophical toleration ; whose aid Superstition 
herself, in the nour of her aistress, is not ashamed to implore. He justly 
observes, that in the recent changes, both religions had been alternately dis- 
graced by the seeming acquisition of worthless proselytes, of those votaries of 
3ie reigning purple, who could pass, without a reason and without a blush, from 
the church to the temple, and nom the altars of Jupiter to th^ sacred table of 
the Christians.(10.) 

in the spac^ of seven months, the Roman troops who were now returned to 
Antioch, had performed a march of fifteen hundred miles ; in which they had 
endured all the hardshijps of war, of famine, and of climate. Notwithstanding 
their services, their iatigues, and the approach of winter, the timid and impa- 
tient Jovian allowed on^, to the men ana horses, a respite of six weeks. The 
emi>eror could not sustam the indiscreet and malicious raillery of the people of 
Antioch.(ll^ He was impatient to possess the palace of Constantinople ; and 
to prevent tne ambition of some competitor, who might occupy the vacant alle- 
giance of Europe. But he soon received the grateful intelligence, that his 
authority was acknowledged from the Thracian Bospborus to the Atlantic 
ocean. By the first letters which he despatched from the camp of Mesopo- 
tamia, he had delegated the militaiy command of Gaul and Illyricum to 
Malaricb, a brave and faithful officer of the nation of the Franks ; and to his 
fatber^in-law* count Lucillian, who had formerly distii^uished his courage and 
conduct in the defence of Nisibis. Malaricb had declined an office to which 
he thought himself unequal ; and Lucillian was massacred at Rheims, in an 
accidental mutiny of the Batavian cohorts. (12) But the moderation of JovinuSy 
mastergeneral of the cavalry, who forgave the intention of his disgrace, soon 
ap|>eased the tumult, and confinned the uncertain minds of the soldiers. - The 
oath of fidelity was administered, and taken with loyal acclamations ; and the 
deputies of the Westein armies(l 3) saluted their new sovereign as he descended 
from Mount Taurus to the city of Tyana, in Cappadocia. From Tyana he 
continued his hasty march to Ancyra, capital of the province of Galatia, where 
Jovian assumed, with his infant son, the name and ensigns of the consulship. (14) 
Dadastana,(16) an obscure town, almost at an equal distance between Ancyra 
and Nice, was marked for the fatal term of his journey and his life. Atter 
indulging himself with a plentiful, perhaps an intemperate supper, he retired 
to rest \ and the next morning the emperor Jovian was found dead in his bed. 
The cau«e of this sudden death was variously understood. By some it was 
ascribed to the consequences of an indigestion, occasioned either by the quaD* 

(10) Tbemiitiui, Orat t. p. 03—71, edh. Hardatn. rarta, 1064. The AbM de In Bleteiie judirloaaPjr 
remark! (Hisu de Jorien, torn. 1. p. lyS), that Boioinen haa forf otlen the fenera] toleration ; and The- 
nteilua. the eatabllahmcnt of the Catlmllc religion. Each of them turned away from the object which 
be disliked ; and wlabed to rappreia the part of the edict the least honourable, la his opinioDi to the em- 
peror Jovian. 

(11) Oi is Amexus •% ^<m( Stacum wpog mmv: oXX* i nu m m Ki w awrov mSats lau tmpttStato^ km 
roifxoAv/ievois ^ottwavof ( Iftanosia libeUu). Johan. Antloehen. in Excerpt Valeaiaji. p. 845. The libels 
of Antioch may be admitted en very slight evidence. 

(IS) Compare Ammianus (xxv. 10), who omits Uie name of th^ BacaTtaos, wHh Zosimiis (L Hi. p. 197X 
who removes the scene of action from Khef ms to Birmium. 
ri3) Quos capita scholarum oNo castrensls appeilat. Ammtan. zxv. 10, and Valee. ad locum. 

(14) Ch}us vagitus, pertinaciter reluctantis, ne in canill sclU reheretur ex more, id quod roox accidtt 
protendebat Augustus, and his successon, respectfully solicited a dispensation of age for the sons er 
nephews, whom they had raised to Uie oonaulshipi But the cunile chair of the lint Brutus had never 
been dishonoured by an infant. 

(15) The Itinerary of Antoninus fixes Dadastana 1525 Roman miles from Nice; 117 from Aneym 
(Wesseiing, Itinerar. p. 143). The pitgrtm of Boideaux, by omKdng amie tUttes, ndooei tlie whoto 
foace from 243 to 181 miles. WemeUng, p. 574.* 
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tity of the wiDe, or the quality of the muahrooim, which he bad swallowed in 
(he evening. According to others, he was suflfocated in his sleep by the 
vapour of charcoal, which extracted from the walls of the apartment the 
unwholesome moisture of the fresh plaster«(l6) But the want of a regular 
inquiry into the death of a prince, whose reig^ and person were soon forgottenf 
appeal? to have been the only circumstance which countenanced the maii* 
Clous whispers of poison and domestic guih.(17) The body of Jovian was 
sent to Constantinople to be interred with his predecessors ; and the Sad pro* 
cession was met on the road by his wife Charito, the daughter of Count Lucil-* 
lian, who still wept the recent death of her father^ and was hastening to diy . 
her tears in the embraces of an Imi)erial husband. Her disappointment and 

frief were embittered by the anxiety of maternal tenderness. Six weeks 
efore the death of Jovian, his infant son had been placed in the curule chair» 
adorned with the title of J^obiUssimusy and the vain ensigns of the consulship. 
Unconscious of his fortune, the royal youth» who, from his grandfather, assumed 
the name of Varronian, was reminded only by the jealousy of the groveniment, 
that he was the son of an emperor% Sixteen years afterward be was still alive, 
but he had already been deprived of an eye ; and his afflicted mother expected 
every houiv that the innocent victim would be torn fix>m her arma» to appease 
with his blood, the suspicions of the reigning prince. (18) 

After the death of Joviao» the throne of the Roman worid remained ten 
days(l9^ without a master. The ministers and generals still continued to meet 
in council ; to exercise their respective iunctions ; to maintain the public order; 
end peaceably to conduct the arm^ to the city of Nice, in Bithynia, which was 
chosen for the place of the election.(20^ in a solemn assembly of the civil 
and military powers of the empire, the diadem was again unanimously offered 
to the prseiect Sallust. He enjoyed the glory of a second refusal : and when 
the virtues of the father were alleged in favour of his son, the prsfect, with 
the firmness of a disinterested patriot, declared to the electors, that tiie feeble 
age of the one, and the inexperienced youth of the other, were equally incapable 
of the laborious duties of government. Several candidates were proposed ; 
and after weighing the objections of character or situation, they were sue* 
cessively rejected : but as soon as the name of Valentinian was pronounced, 
the ment of that officer united the suffrages of the whole assembly, and obtained 
the sincere approbation of Sallust himself. Valentinian(2l) was the son of 
count Gratian, a native of Cibalis, in Pannonia, who, from an obscure condition, 
had raised himself, by matchless strenj^th and dexterity, to the military conh> 
mands of Africa and Britain ; from which he retired, with an ample fortune and 
suspicious int^ity. The rank and services of Gratian contributed, however, 
to smooth the first steps of the promotion of his son ; and afforded him an early 
opportunity of displaying those solid and useful qualifications, which raised bis 
character above the ordinanr level of his fellow^diers. The person of Valen* 
tinian was tall, graceful, and majestic. His manly countenance, deeply marked 
with the impression of sense and spirit, inspired his friends with awe, and his 

(16) See Ammianaa (xxv. 10), Eutropiiu (x. 18), who might likewise be present; Jevom (torn. I. p. 36^ 
hi HeIiodorani)jjOroeiu8 (vii. 31), Sozomen (1. vi. c. 6), Zosimua (I. ill. p. 197. 108), sad Zonaras (loin. 
li. 1, xiii. p. S8, W). We cannot expect a perfect agreement, and we shaU not disciitt mlnnte differences. 

(17) Ammlanus. nnmindful of his luual candour and good sense, com|iares tlw deatJi of the harmless 
Jovian to that of the lecond Africanus, who had excited the feais and resentmest of the popular facUon. 

(18) Chiysostom, torn. 1^ p. 33S. M4, edit. Moatfaueon. The Christtan orator Attempts to comfort A 
•jfldovf by the examples df illustrious misfortunes; and observes) that of nine emperors (includiDg tlM 
Cesar Galius), who had reigned in his Ume, only two (Constantino and Coiwtaaaus) died a natural death. 
Buch vitf ue eonaolAtloaa have never wiped away a single tear. 

(19) Ten days appeared scarcely sufBcient for Uie march and eleettoi^ But It mty be observed: 1 
That the genei«ls might comnumd theezpeditioas use of the public posu for UieniselveB, their attendants, 
tnd messengers. 9. That the troops, for the ease of the clUcs, marched in m«ny divtstons, and Uiat Ito 
bo4d of the flokudn might arrive at Nice, when the rear belted at Aixryra. 

(90) Aramianus, xxvi. 1. Zosimus, I. iii. p. 196. Philostoigius, i. vill. c. 8, and Godefioy, Diasertat. 
p. 334. Philostorgius, who appears to have obtained some carious snd authentic intelligence, ascribes the 
ehoice df Valentlnion to the prsfect Sallust, the master general Arintheus, Dsgalaipfaus, count of the 
domestics, and the patrician Datianus, whose pressing recommendations from Ancyra had a weighty In- 
iluence in ihe eicotiitn. 

(91) Ammlanos (xzz. 7. 9,) and the younger Victor have funifhed the portntt gf VslentUiten: wUdi 
naturally pncedes and inustrates ths histoiy of his reiga.* 
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enemies with fear : and, to second the jefiforts of his undaunted courage^ the son 
of Gratian had inherited the advantages of a strong and healthy constitution. 
By the habits of chastity and temperance, which restrain the appetites, and 
invigorate the faculties, Valentinian preserved his own, and the public esteem 
The avocations of a military life had diverted his youth from the elegant 
pursuits of literature;* he was ignorant of the Greek language, and the arls of 
rhetoric : but as the mind of the orator was never disi!oncerted by timid per- 
plexity, he was able, as often as the occasion prompted him, to deliver his 
decided sentiments with bold and ready elocution. The laws of martial dis- 
cipline were the only laws that he had studied; and he was soon distinguished 
by the laborious diligence, and inflexible severity, with which he dischaiged 
and enforced the duties of the camp. In the time of Julian he provoked the 
danger of di^race by the contempt which he publicly expressed for the 
xeigniop religion ;(22) and. it should seem, from his subsequent conduct, that 
the indiscreet and unseasonable freedom of Valentinian was the effect of mili^ 
tary spirit, rather than of Christian zeal. He was pardoned, however, and 
Htill employed by a prince who esteemed his merit: (23^ and in the various 
events of the Persian war, he improved the reputation which he had already 
acquired on the banks of the Rhine. The celerity and success with which he 
executed an important commission, recommended him to the favour of Jovian, 
and to the honourable command of the second achoolj or company, of Target- 
teers, of the domestic guards. In the march from Antioch, he had reached his 
quarters at Ancyra, wben he was unexpectedlv summoned, without guilt, and 
without -intrigue, to assume, in the forty-third year of his age, the absolute 
government of the Roman empire. 

[A. D. 364.] The invitation of the ministers and generals at Nice was of 
little moment, unless it were confh'med by the voice oif the army. The aged 
Sallfist, who had long observed the irregular fluctuations of popular assemblies, 
pn>]X)8ed, under pain of death, that none of those persons, wpose rank in the 
service might excite a party in their favour, should appear in public, on the 
day of the inauguration. Yet such was the prevalence of ancient superstition, 
that a whole day was voluntarily added to this danp^erous interval, because it 
happened to be the intercalation of the Bissextile.(^4) At lei^th, when the 
hour was supposed to be propitkws, Valentroian showed himself from a lofly 
tribunal : the judicious choice was applauded ; and the new prince was solemnly 
invested with the diadem and the purple, amidst the acclamations of the troops, 
who were disposed in martial order round the tribunal. But when he stretched 
forth his hana to address the armed multitude, a busy whisper was accidentally 
started in the ranks, and insensibly swelled into a loud and imperious clamour, 
that he should name, without delay, a colleague in the empire. The intrepid 
calmness of Valentinian obtained silence, and commanded respect ; and he 
thus addressed the assembly : '^ A few minutes since it was in your power, 
fellow-soldiers, to have left me in the obscurity of a private station. Judging, 
from the testimony of my past life, that I deserved to reign, you have placed 
me on the throne. It is now my duty to consult the safety and interest of the 
republic. The weight of the universe is undoubtedly too ^at for the hands of a 
feeble mortal. I am conscious of the limits of my abilities, and the uncertainty 
oi my life : and far from declining, I am anxious to solicit, the assistance of a 
wortnj colleague. But, where discord may be fatal, the choice of a faithful 
friend requires mature and serious deliberation. That deliberation shall be my 

(2S) At Antloeh, where be was obliged to mttend the emperor to the temple, he struck a priest, who had 
prraamed lo purify him with lustra) water (Sozomen, 1. vL e. 0. Theodoret, I. Hi. e. 15). Such iniblJe 
defiance might become Valentinian ; but it could leave no room for the unworthy delaUon of the philoeo- 
yhcr Mazimos, which supposes some more private offence (ZoaimoB, I. It. p. 900, 901). 

(S3) docratos, I. iv. A previous exile to Uelltene, or Thebais, (the first might be possible,) is Interposed 
by Sozomen (L vi. c 8,) andPhiloetorglus 0* vti. c. 7, with6odefroy*s Dissertations, p. 393). 

(%i) Ammianus, in a long, because unseasonable, digression (zzvi. 1, and Valeslus ad locum), rashly 
supposes that he understands an astronomical question, of which his readers are Ignorant It is treeted 
with more Judgment and propriety by Censorinus (de Die Natall, c 90.) and Maerobius (Saturnal. 1. 1. 
cap. 15^16). The appellation of Bisttxtile, which marks the inauspicious year (Auffustln. ad Janua- 
ffaim, EpisL 910), is derived from the r^stfttoi of Um iizth day of Uie calends of Maich 

Vol. II.--G 
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care. Let ytmr condact be dutiful and consisteot. Retire to your quarten , 
refresh your minds and bodies ; and expect the accustomed donative on the 
accession of a new emperor. "(25) The astonished troops^ with a mixture of 
pride, of satisfaction, and of terror, confessed the voice of^their master. Their 
aif;i7 clamours subsided into silent reverence ; and Valentinian, encompassed 
with the eagles of the legions, and the various banners oif the cavaliy and 
infantry, was conducted, in warlike pomp, to the palace of Nice. As he was 
sensible, however, of the importance of preventii^ some rash declaration ol 
the soldiers, he consulted the assembly of the chiefs : and their real sentiments 
were concisely expressed by the generous freedom of Dagalaiphus. *^ Most 
excellent prince," said that officer, ^ if you consider only your family, yoo have 
a brother ; if you love the republic, look round for the most deserving of the 
Romans."(36) The emperor who suopressed his displeasure, without altering 
his intention, slowly proceeded from Nice to Nicomedia and Constantinople. 
In one of the suburbs of that capital,(27) thirty days afler his own elevation, 
he bestowed the title of Augustus on his brother Valens;^and as the boldest 
patriots were convinced that their opposition, without behig serviceable to their 
country would be fatal to themselves, the declaration of his absolute will was 
received with silent submission. Valens was now in the thirty-sixth year of 
his ag^e ; but his abilities bad never been exercised in any employment, military 
or cfvil ; and his character had not inspired the world with any sai^uine 
expectations. He possessed, however, one quality, which recomnoended him 
^o Valentinian, and preserved the domestic peace of the empire j a devout and 
grateful attachment to his benefactor, whose superiority of genius, as well ^ 
authority, Valens humbly and cheerfully acknowledged in eveiy action of his 
life.(28j 

[A. p. 364.] Before Valentinian divided the provinces, he reformed the 
administration of the empire. All ranks of subjects, who had been injured of 
oppressed under the reign of Julian, were invitea to support their public accusa* 
tions. The silence of mankind attested the spotless inte^'ty of the prsefect 
Sallust :(29) and his own pressing solicitations, that he might be permitted to 
retire from the business of the state, were rejected by Valentinian with the 
most honourable expressions of friendship and esteem. But amonff the favourites 
of the late emperor, there were many who had abused bis credulity or super- 
stition ; and who could no longer hope to be protected either by favour or 
justice.(30) The greater part of the ministers oT the palace, and the governors 
of the provinces, were removed from their respective stations ; yet the eminent 
merit of some officers was distinguished from the obnoxious crowd ; and not- 
withstandii^ the opposite clamours of zeal and resentment, the whole pro- 
ceedings of this delicate inquiry appear to have been conducted with a 
reasonable share of wisdom and moderation.r3l) The festivity of a new reign 
received a short and suspicious interruption from the sudden illness of the two 
princes ^ but as soon as their health was restored, they lefl Constantinople in 
the banning of the spring. In the castle or palace of Mediana, onhv three 
miles from Naissus, they executed the solemn and final division of the Koroan 
empire.(32) Valentinian bestowed on his brother the rich preefecture of the 

^) y^entiiiUui*sflnc speech is ftiU In Aimnlaniu (ixtL 8) ; oonelseand smtemioai fai PhUosUnias 
0. ▼ill. CO). 

(S0) Bi taos, amas, Impentor optime, babes fhttrem : si BempaUicani, quasre mum vettias. Am- 
Vlan. zxvL 4. In tlie dlviskm of Uie empire, Valentinian retained Uiat dnoere eoonsellor tn him- 
self (c. 6;. 

m In stibarbano, Ammlan. xrvi. 4. The ftoons Hebdtmen, or field of Man, was distmt ftom Con 
LH* 1« ?« ^iSTlS*"^** ^ *^*° ""** ** V**°"*»» '^^ ^ broUier, ad loc and Ducange, GonsL 

(^ Paitfcipem quldm legltlmnm potestatJs; sed in modum apparitoria morlgenim, nt DnnedieM 
nperiet teztus. Ammlan. zztL 4. 

(99) Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, Buldas, and the Paschal Chronicle, M. de Tillemont 
(Hitt. des Empereors. torn. ▼. p. 671,) ieisJut to disbelieve Uieae stories si Avantaseuses V un paven. 

(30) EunapluB celebrates and exaggerates the suflbrlngs of Maximus (p. 83, S3), vet he allows; that this 
sophist or magician, the guilty fltrourite of Julian, and the pcraonal enemy of TalenthilaiL was ilifinisifd 
on the payment of a small fine. ' 

'rSllu^^J^*^^ •^«l°°" ^ ' ^®"^ disgrace (Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 901,) are detocted and pefated If 
Tillemoat (torn. ▼. p. 2U (3© Ammianus, xxvl. & 
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Gotf, irom the Lower Danube to the confines of Persia ; while he reserved for 
his immediate government the warlike^praefectures of JJHyricvun^ Italy ^ and Gardf 
from the extremity of Greece to the Caledonian rampart { and from the ram- 
part of Caledonia to the foot of Mount Atlas. The provmcial administration 
remained on its former basis : but a double supply of generals and magistrates 
was required for two councils^ and two courts : the division was made with a 
just regard to their peculiar merit and situation, and seven master-generals 
were soon created, either of the cavalry or mfantiy. When this important 
business had been amicably transacted, Valentinian and Valens embraced for 
the last time. The emperor of the West established his temporary residence 
at Milan ; and the emperor of the East returned to Constantinople, to assume 
the dominion of fifty provinces, of whose language he was totally ignorant.(33) 

SA. D. 365.] Toe tranquillity of the East was soon disturbed by rebellion; 
[ the throne of Valens was threatened by the darii^ attempts of a rival, 
whose affinity to the emperor Julian(34} was his sole men« ana had been bis 
onlj[ crime. Procopius had been hastily promoted from the ooscure station of 
a tribune, and^ a notaiy, to the joint command of the army of Mesopotamia ; 
the public opinion already named him as the successor ot a prince who was 
destitute of natural heirs ; and a vain rumour was propagated by his friends or 
his enemies, that Julian, before the altar of the Moon, at Carrfaae, had privately 
invested Procopius with the Imperial purple. (35) He endeavoured, by his 
dutiful and submissive behaviour, to disarm the J[ealousy of Jovian ; resigned, 
without a contest) his military command ; and retired, with his wife and family, 
to cultivate the ample patrimony which he possessed in the province of Cap- 
padocia% These useful and innocent occupations were interrupted by the 
appearance of an officer with a band of soldiers, who, in the name of his new 
sovereigns, Val^ntinian and Valens, was despatched to conduct the unfortunate 
Procopius, either to a perpetual prison, or an ignominious death. His presence 
of mind procured him a longjer respite, and a more splendid fate. Without 
presuming to dispute the royal mandate, he requested the indul^nce of a few 
moments, to embrace his weeping family; and, while the vigilance of his 
guards was relaxed by a plentiful entertainment, be dexterously escaped to the 
sea-coast of the Euxine, from whence he passed over to the country of £os- 
phorus. lu that sequestered region he remained many months, exposed to the 
hardships of exile, of solitude, and of want ; his melancholy temper brooding 
over his misfortunes, and his niind agitated by the just apprehension, that, if 
an^ accident should discover his name, the faithless barbanans would violate, 
without much scruple, the laws of hospitality. In a moment of impatience and 
despair, Procopius embarked in a merchant vessel, which made sail for Con- 
stantinople ; and boldly aspired to the rank of a sovereign, because he was not 
allowed to eqjoy the secunty of a sulq'ect. At first he lurked in the villages of 
Bithynia, continually changing his habitation, and his disguise.(36) By d«g^recs 
he ventured into tne capital, trusted hb life and fortune to the fidelity of two 
iriends, a senator and an eunuch, and conceived some hopes of success, from 
(he intellkence which he obtained of the actual state of public affairs. The 
body of the people was infected with a spirit of discontent : they reg^retted the 
justice and tne abilities of Sallust, who had been imprudently dbmissed from 
the prsfecture of the East. They despised the character of Valens, which 
was rude without vigour, and feeble without mildness. They dreaded the 

(33) Ammianua nyflf la genenU tenns. subaereatla Ingenll, nee belllclfl nee Hberalibui stadiis ertiditas. 
AmmUn. zxxl. 14. Tbe onior TbemimuB, with Uie genuine imoertineDce of a Greek, wtebed, for the 
flfst tine, to apeek tbe LMia language, tbe dialect of has aoiverelgn, n^y iiaktarw oparwoy. Orat tL 
P.7L 

(34) The uncertatn denee of alliance, or conHuunlnlty, ie ezprened ky the worde ow^ff , coffnatus 
eonnbrinuB. See Valesiiis ad Ammian. xziH. 3. The motber of Procopiue might be a auter of BaeiUna 
■ad count Julian, the mother and uncle of the apostate. Ducange. Fam. Bysantin. p. 49. 

(35) Amaiian. zxiil. 3. izvt. 6. He meatiomi the report with noch heMtation: lunirTavft obecnrior 
Ihma , nemo emm dicti auctor exsdtii verue. It serves, Imwever. to remark, that Procopius was a pagan. 
Yet Ms reunion does not appear to have promoted, or obstructed Ale pretensions. 



(36) One of bis retreats was a country house of Eunomius, the heretic. The master was a 
cant, ignorant jjrat he narrowly escaped awntence of jieath, and was^banialaed Intp tbe lemoce piaits d< 



PhikMlorx. I. iz. c 5. 8 i and Gode(Voy*s DLNert. p. 360—318. 
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Influence of his father-in-law, the Patrician Petronius, a cruel and rapaCfocn 
minister, who rigorously exacted all the arrears of tribute, that 'might remain 
unpaid since the reign of the emperor Aurelian. The circumstances were pro- 
pitious to the designs of an usurper. The hostile measures of the Persians 
required the presence of Valens in Syria : from the Danube to the Euphrates 
the troops were in motion, and the capital was occasionally filled wi*ii the 
soldiers who passed, or repassed the Thracian Bosphorus. Two cohorts ot 
Gauls were persuaded to listen to the secret proposals of the conspirators ; 
which were recommended by the promise of a liberal donative ; and, as they 
still revered the memory of Julian, they easily consented to support the here- 
ditary claim of his proscribed kinsman. At the dawn of day they were drawn 
up near the baths of Anastasia ; and Procopius, clothed in a purple garment, 
more suitable to a player than to a monarcn, appeared, as if he rose from the 
dead, in the midst of Constant! nofjle. The soldiers, ^♦'ho were prepared for 
his reception, saluted their trembling prince with shouts of ioy, and vows of 
fidelity. Their numbers were soon increased by a sturdy' Band of peasants, 
collected from the adjacent country; and ProcopiuS, shielded by the arms of 
his adherents, was successively conducted to the tribunal, the senate, and the 
palace. During the first moments of his tumultuous reign, he was astonished 
and terrified by the gloomy silence of the people ; who were either ignorant of 
he cause, or apprehensive o( the event. But nis military strength was superior 

any actual resistance ; the malecontents flocked to the standard of rebellion ; 
the poor were excited by the hopes, and the rich were intimidated by the fear, 
of a general pillage ; ana the obstinate credulity of the multitude was once more 
deceived by the promised advantages of a revolution. The magistrates were 
seized ; the prisons and arsenals broke open ; the gates, and the entrance of 
the harbour, were diligently occupied ; and in a few hours, Procopius became 
the absolute, though precarious, master of the Imperial city.* The usurper 
improved this unexpected success with some degree of courage and dextent^. 
He artfully piopagated the rumours and opinions the most favourable to his 
interest ; while he deluded the populace by givir^ audience to the frequent, 
but imaginaiy, ambassadors of distant nations. The lai^ bodies of troops 
stationed in the cities of Thrace, and the fortresses of the Lower Danube, 
were gradually involved in the guilt of rebellion : and the Gothic pinces con- 
sented to supply the sovereign of Constantinople with the formidaole strength 
of several thousand auxiliaries. His generals passed the Bosphorus, and sub- 
dued, without an effort, the unarmed, but wealthy provinces of Bithynia and 
A^ia. After an honourable defence, the city and island of Cyzicus yielded to 
his power ; the renowned legions of the Jovians and Herculians embraced the 
cause of the usurper, whom they were ordered to crash ; and, as the veterans 
were continually augmented with new levies, he soon appeared at the head of 
an army, whose valour, as well as numbers, were not unequal to the greatness 
of the contest. The son of Hormisdas,(37) a youth of spirit and ability, cow- 
descended to draw his sword affainst the lawful emperor of the East ; and the 
Persian prince was immediately invested with the ancient and extraordinary 
powers of a Roman proconsul. The alliance of Faustina, the widow of the 
emperor Constantius, who intrusted herself, and her daughter, to the hands of 
the usurper, added dignity and reputation to his cause. The princess Con- 
stantia, who was then about five years of age, accompanied, in a litter, the 
march of the army. She was shown to the multitucie in the arms of her 
adopted father ; and as oAen as she passed through the ranks, the tenderness 
of the soldiers was inflamed into martial fui7;(38) they recollected the glories 

(37) Honnlfda matmo jaTeni Hormlids regalfi Ulliit fflio, poceitBleni ProeonioNi dstaltt; et dvllia, 
more veterom, et bello, recturo. Ammian. xxvi. 8. The PenUn prince escaped whh honour and nfRiy 
and was afterward [A. D. 380,] restored lo the tame extraordinary office of proconsul of Bithynia (Tillo. 
mont, HlsL des Empereurs, torn. ▼. p. 904). I am ignorant whether the race of Sassan was propagated 

1 find [A. D. 514,] a pope Hormisdas; but he was a native of Frualno, In Italy (Pagi. Brev. PontJAc torn. 
I. p. 247). 

(38> The hiftnt rebel was afterward the wife of the emperor Gratlaa: bat ibe died yomif and cblM- 
bii. 8«eJ>acaiig»,Fam.ByamUD. p.48 99. 
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of the house of Constaotine, and they declared* with loyal acclamadon, that 
they would shed the last drop of their blood in the defence of the royal 
infant.rss) 

[A. D, 366.1 In the meanwhile Valentinian was alarmed and ptsrplexed, 
by the doubtful intelligence of the revolt of the East/ The difficulties of a 
German war forced him to confine his immediate care to the safety of his own 
dominions : and as eveiy channel of communication was stopped or corrupted, 
oe listened, with doubtful anxiety, to the rumours which were industriously 
spread ; that the defeat and death of Valens had lefl Procopius sole master of 
toe eastern provinces. Valens was not dead : but, on the news of the rebeUion, 
which he received at Cesarea, he basely despaired of his life and fortune ; 
proposed to negotiate with the usurper, and discovered his secret inclination 
to abdicate the imperial purple. The timid monarch was saved from di^race 
and ruin by the firmness of nis ministers, and their abilities soon decided in his 
favour the event of the .civil war. In a season of tranquillity, Sallust had 
resided without a murmur ; but as soon as the public safety was attacked, he 
ambitiously solicited the pre-eminence of toil and danger ; and the restoration 
of that virtuous minister to the prefecture of the East, was the first step which 
indicated the repentance of Valens, and satisfied the minds of the people. The 
leign of Procopius was apparently supported by powerful armies, and obedient 
provinces. But many ot the pnncipal officers, military as well as civil, had 
been ureed, either by motives of duty or interest, to withdraw themselves from 
the guilty scene ; or to watch the moment of betraying, and deserting, the 
cause of the ursurper. Lupicinus advanced, by has^ marches, to bring the 
legions of Syria to the aid of Valens. Arintheus, woo, in strength, beauty, 
and valour, excelled all the heroes of the age, attacked with a small troop a 
superior body of the rebels. When he beheld the faces of the soldiers who 
had served under his banner, he commanded them, with a loud voice, to seize 
and deliver up their pretended leader ; and such was the ascendant of his 
genius, that this extraordinary order was instantly obeyed. (40^ Arbetio, a 
respectable veteran of the ^reat Constantine, who nad l)een distinguished by 
the honours of the consulship, was persuaded to leave his retirement, and once 
more to conduct an army into the neld. In the heat of action, calmly takine 
off nis helmet, he showed his gray hairs and venerable countenance, saluted 
the soldiers of Procopius by the enaearii^ names of children and companions, 
and exhorted the to no longer to support the desperate cause of a contemptible 
tyrant ; but to follow their old commander, who had so often led them to 
honour and victoiy. In the two .engagements of Thyatira(4l) and Nacosia, 
the unfortunate Procopius was deserted by his troops, who were seduced by 
the instructions and example of their perfidious officers. After wandering 
some time amone the woods and mountains of Pbrygia, he was betrayed by 
his despondine followers, conducted to the imperial camp, and immediately 
beheaded. He suffered the ordinaiy fate of an unsuccessful usurper ; but the 
acts of cruelty which were exercised by the conqueror, under the forms of 
legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of mankind. (42) 

[A. D. 373.] Such indeed are the common and natural fruits of despotism 

OSTi SequlminI colminii sununl protaplam, was the language of Procopius ; who affected to despise 
tbe obscure blitb, and fortuitous election, of the upstart Pannonlan. Ammian. xzvi. 7. 

(40) Et dedignatus bominem superare, certamine desplcabilem, auctorttatis et ceisi flducii corporis, 
ipsis hoaiibua JossiL nium vincere rectorum atque ita tunuarum antesignanus umbratills comprensus 
suoram manibus. The strength and beauty of Arintheus, the new Hercules, are celebraied by St. Basil : 
who suppows that God had created him as ao inimitable model of the human species. The painteri and 
pculptors could not express his figure; the historians appeared fabulous when they related his ezpioiia. 
AmmJan. zxvi. and Vales, ad loc 

(41) The same field of battle is placed by Ammianus in Lycia, and by Zosimus at Thyatira ; which 
■re at Uie disunoe of 150 miles fhnu each other. But ThyaUra ailuitur Lyeo (Plin. Hist. Natur. y. 31. 
Cellariu8,Geograph. Antiq. torn. 11. p. 79) and the transcribers might easily convert an obscure river into 
a wHi Icnown province.f 

(49) The adventures usurpation, and Ml of Procopius, are related In a regular series, by Ammlannt 
(szvi. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10), and 2^imus '1. ir. p. 803—910). They often illustrate, and seldom contradict, each 
#ther. Themistius (Oral. vU. p. 01, »,) idds some base panegyric ; and Eunapius (p. 83, 84,) somt 
mliflnns aatiw4 
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and rebellion. But the inquisition into the crime of ma«c,*wbi<ib, under tbc 
reign of the two brothers, was so rigorously prosecuted both at Rome and 
Antiochf was interpreted as the fatal symptom, either of the displeasure of 
heaven or of the depravity of mankind.(43) Let us not hesitate to indulge a 
liberal pride, that, in the present a^e, the enlightened part of Europe has 
abolished(44) a cruel and oaious prejudice, which reignea in everv climate of 
the globe, ana adhered to every system of religious opinions. (45^ The nations, 
and the sects, of the Roman world, admitted with equal credulity, and similar 
abhorrence, the reality of that infernal art,(46) whicn was able to control the 
eternal order of the planets, and the voluntary operations of the human mind. 
They dreaded the mysterious power of spells and incantations, of potent herbs, 
and execrable rites ; which could extinguish or recall life, inflame the passions 
of the soul, blast the works of creation, and extort from the reluctant demons 
the secrets of futurity. They believed, with the wildest inconsistency, that 
this preternatural dominion otthe air, of earth, and of hell, was exeltised irom 
the vilest motives of malice or gain, by some wrinkled hags, and itinerant sor* 
cerers, who passed their obscure lives in penuiy and contcmpt.(47) The arts 
ol magic were equally condemned by the public opinion, and by the laws ot 
Rome ; but as they tended to gratify tl^e most imperious passions of the heart 
of man, they were continually proscribed, and continually practised.(48) An 
imaginary cause is capable ot producing the most serious and mischievous 
effects. The dark predictions ot the dealn of an emperor, or tbc success of a 
conspiracy, were calculated only to stimulate the hopes of ambition, and to 
dissolve the ties of fidelity ; and the intentional guilt of mafpc was aggravated 
by the actual crimes of treason and sacrilege. (49) Such vain terrors disturbed 
the peace of society, and the happiness of individuals ; and the harmless flame 
which insensibly melted a waxen image, might derive a powerful and pernicious 
eneigy from the affrighted fancy of the person whom it was maliciously designed 
to represent.(60) From the infusion of those herbs, which were supposed to 
possess a supernatural influence, it was an easy step to the use of more sub- 
stantial poison ; and the folly of mankind sometimes became the instrument, 
and the mask, of the most atrocious crimes. As soon as the zeal of informers was 
encouraged by the ministers of Valens and Valentinian, tbey could not refuse 
to listen to another chai;^, too frequently mingled in the scenes of domestic 
guilt ; a chaij^e of a softer and less malignant nature, for which the pious, 
tiiough excessive, rigour of Constantine, had recently decreed the punishment 

(43) Libaniiu de ukiKoid. Jallsn nece, c ix. p. 158, ISO. The lophlft deplorw Uie paktte ftauiy, Int 
2m doea not (after their deaths) impeach the Justice of the emperon. 

(44) The French and English lawyers, of the present age, allow the tkeorf, and deny the graUiUi of 
witchcraft (Denisart, Recaeil de Decisions de Jurisprudence, ou mot Sorcier*^ torn. iv. p. 953. Blaclt* 
ftone's Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 00). As private reason always prevents, or outstrips, pohUe wisdom, 
the president Montesquieu (Esprit des Lolx. 1. xil. c. 5, 6,) rejects the ezuteMs of mafic. 

(45) See Ouvres do Bayle, torn. tli. p. 567—589. The sceptic of Rotterdam exhibits, acoording to hli 
custom, a stranRemedley of loose anowlcdf^, and lively wiL 

(46) Tlie pagans distinguished between good and bad magic, the Theurgtc and the Ooetk (Hisk do 
TAcademie, ice. tom. vii. p. 35). But they could not have defended this obscure distinction against tho 
acute ioeic of Bayle. In the Jewish and Christian system, all demons are infernal spirits : and M coat 
nerce with them is Idolatry, apostacy, Aec which deserves death and damnation. 

(47) The Canidia of Horace (Carm. 1. v. od. 5, with Dacier's and Sanadon*s illostrationsi is a vulgar 
witrh. The Erictho of Lucan (Pharsal. vi. 430—830) is tedious, disgusting, but sometimes sublime. Sho 
chides the delay of the Furies; and threatens, with tremendouu obscurity, to pronounce their real names; 
to reveal the true Infernal countenance of Hecate ; to Invoke the secret powers that lie hdam hell, fcc 

(4^^) Genus homtnum potentibus infidum, sperantibus fallaz, quod in dvliaie nostri ct vetabitur semper 
et retinibltur. Ttelt. Hist i. 33. See Augustin. de Clvitate Del, 1. viii. c. 19, and the Tbeodosian Gode, 
I. Ix. tit. xvl. with Godefroy*i Commentary. 

(40) The persecution of AnUoch was occasioned bv a criminal consultation. The twenty-four letten 
of the Alphabet were arranged around a magic tripod ; and a dancing ring, which had been placed in tho 
centre, pointed to the four first letters in the name of the future emperor Jd. B. O. A. Theodorua (perhapo 
with many others who owned the fatal syllables) was executed. Theodosius succeeded, Lardnef 
(Heathen Testimonies, vol. iv. p. 353—373) has copiously and fairly examined this dark transaction of the 
rei«n of Valens. 
f50) Limus ut hie duresclt, et hcc ut oera liqaescit 

ITno eodemque Ignl . . . . VirgU. Buoollc. viil. 80. 

Devovit absentes, ilmulacraque cetea llglt. 

Ovid. In Epist. Hvpsll. ad Jnson. 01. 
Such vain hicantationa could affect the mind and increase the disease, of Germantcui. Tadt Annul. 11 ^ 
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oF death.(51) This deadly and incohereDt mixture of treason and magic» ci 
poison and adultery, afforded infinite gradations of guilt and innocence) ot 
excuse and acgravation, which in these proceedin^p appear to have been con- 
founded by tne angiy or corrupt passions of the judges. They easily disco- 
yered, that the degree of their industry and discerament was estimatecT, by the 
imperial court, acooidine to the number of executions that were furnished from 
their respective tribunals. It was not without extreme reluctance that they 
prcMX)uoced a sentence of acquittal : but they eagerly admitted such evidence 
as was stained with peijury,. or procured by torture, to prove the roost impro- 
bable charges a^inst the most respectabfe characters. The progress oftb^ 
inauiry continually opened new subjects of criminal prosecution ; the audacious 
informer, whose falsehood was detected, retired with impunity ; but the wretched 
victim, who discovered his real, or pretended accomplices, was seldom per* 
mitted to receive the price of his infamy. From the extremity of Italy and 
Asia, the young, and the aged, were draeged in chains to the tribunals of Rome 
and Antioch. Senators, matrons, and philosophers, expired in ^nommious and 
cruel toHures. The soldiers, who were appointed to guard the prisons, declared, 
with a murmur of pity and indignation, that their numbers were insufficient to 
oppose the flight, or resistance, of the multitude of captives. The wealthiest 
families were ruined by fines and confiscations; the most innocent citizens 
trembled for their safety ; and we may form some notion of the magnitude of 
the evil, from the extravag;ant assertion of an ancient writer, that, in the 
obnoxious provinces, the prisoners, the exiles, and the fiigitives, formed the 
greatest part of the inhabitants. (62) 

[A. D. 364—375.] When Tacitus describes the death of the innocent and 
illustrious Romans, who were sacrificed (o the cruelty of the first Cesars, the 
art of the historiaii^ or the merit of the sufferers^ excite in our breasts the most 
lively sensations ot terror, of admiration, and of pity. The coarse and undis- 
tinffuishing pencil of Ammianus has delineated his bloody figures with tedious 
and disgusting accuracy. But as our attention is no longer engaged by the 
contrast of freedom and servitude, of recent greatness and of actual misery, 
we should turn with horror from the frequent executions, which disgraced, 
both at Rome and Antioch, the rei^ of the two brothers.(53) Valens was 
of a timid,(54} and Valentinian ota choleric, disposition. ^55) An anxious 
regard to his personal safety was the ruling principle of the administration of 
Valens. In tne condition of a subject, he had kissed, with trembling awe, the 
hand of the oppressor: and when he ascended the throne, he reasonably 
expected, that the same fears, which had subdued his own mind, would secure 
tibe patient submission of his people. The favourites of Valens obtained, by 
the privilege of rapine and confiscation, the wealth which bis economy would 
have refused. (56 } They urged, with persuasive eloquence, Ikat, in all cases 
of treason, suspicion is equivalent to proof} that the power supposes the inten- 
tion of mischief; thai the intention is not less criminal than tne act ; and that 
a subject no longer deserves to live, if his life may threaten the safety, or dis- 

^51) See Heinecciufl AntiquUat. Juris Koman. torn. li. p. 353, kc CotL Theodotlan, I. iz. tit 7, wltl) 
CkKleiroy*! Commentaiy. 

(5i) The cruel persecution of Rome and Antioch is described, «nd most probably exanerated, bjr Am- 
mianus (xxvlif. 1. xxix. 1, 2,) and Zosimus (I. Iv. p. 21&— 218). Ttie philosopher Mailmus, with soai« 
Justice, was involved in the charge of mnj^ic, (Eunapius in Vit. Sophist p. 88, d9,)and young Chrysoatom, 
who had accidentally found one of the proscribed books, gave himself for lost TUiemoot, Hist 4es Em- 
pereurs, torn. v. p. 340. 

(5*)) Consult the sixJast books of Ammianus, and aaore particularly the portraits of the two royal 
brothers (xxx. 8, 9, xxxl. 14). Tiilemont has collected (torn v. p. 12—16, p. 187—133) from all antiquity 
their virtues and vices. 

(54) The younger Victor asserts, that he was ralde tbnidns : yet be behaved, as almost evenr man would 
4o, with decent resolution at the head of an army. The same historian attempts to prove, that his anger 
was harmless. Ammianus observes, with more candour and Judgment, inddentia crimina ad coatemptan 
vel icsam principis amplltudlnnn trahens, m sanguinem seviebot 

(55) Cum etvet ad acerbiialem untune calore propenslor. . . .psBMM per Ignea augefaat et gladMi Am 
■dan. XXX. 8. See xxvii. 7 

<55) I have transferred the reproach of avarice (Vom Valeas to his servants. Avarice more properiy 
betonfi^B to ministers than to kings, hi whom that passion Is commonly eztinguiahed by -'^- * - 
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turb (be repose, of bis sovereign . The j udgroent of Valentinian was sometimes 
deceived, and his confidence abused ; but he would have silenced the bfcNnnen 
with a contemptuous smile, had they presumed to alarm bis fortitude by the 
sound of danger. They praised bis inflexible love of justice ; and in the pur- 
suit of justice, the emperor was easily tempted to consider clemency as a weak- 
ness, and passion as a virtue. As long as he wrestled with his equals, in the 
bold competition of an active and ambitious life, Valentinian was seldom 
injured, and never insulted, with impunity: if his prudence was arraigned, his 
spirit was applauded: and the proudest and most powerful generals were 
apprehensive of provoking the resentment of a fearless soldier. After be 
became master of the world, he unfortunately forgot, that where no resistance 
can be made, no courage can be exerted ; and instead of consul tin§[ the dictates 
of reason and magnanimity, he indulged the furious emotions of his temper, at 
a time when they were disgraceful to himself, and fatal to the defenceless 
objects of his displeasure. In the government of his household, or of his 
empire, slight, or even imaginary, ofiences ; a hasty word, a casual omission, 
an involuntary delay, were chastised by a sentence of immediate death. The 
expressions which issued the most readily from the mouth of the emperor of 
the West were, " Strike off his head ;" "burn hijm alive ;" **let him be beaten 
with clubs till he expires ;"(57) and bis most favoured ministers soon understood, 
that, by a rash attempt to dispute or suspend the execution of bis sanguinary 
commands, they might involve themselves in the guilt and punishment of dis- 
obedience. Tne repeated gratification of this savage justice hardened the 
mind of Valentinian against pity and remorse ; and the sallies of passion were 
confirmed by the habits of cruelty.(58) He could behold with calm satisfac- 
tion the convulsive agonies of torture and death : be reserved his friendship for 
those faithful servants whose temper was the most congenial to his own. The 
merit of Maxirain, who had slaughtered the noblest families of Rome, was 
rewarded with the royal approbation, and the praefecture of Gaul. Two fierce 
and enormous bears, distinguished by the appellations of Innocence and Mica 
AureOy could alone deserve to share the favour of Maxim in. The cages of 
those trusty guards were always placed near the bedchamber of Valentinian^ 
who frequently amused his eyes with the grateful spectacle of seeing them tear 
and devour the bleeding limbs of the malefactors, who were abandoned to 
their rage. Their diet and exercises were carefully inspected by the Roman 
emperor ; and when Innocence had earned her discbaiige, by a long course of 
meritorious service, the faithful animal was again restored to the Ireedom of 
her native woods. (69) 

But in the calmer moments of reflection, when the mind of Valens was not 
agitated by fear, or that of Valentinian by rage, the tyrant resumed the senti- 
ments, or at least the conduct, of the father ofbis country. The dispassionate 
judgment of the Western emperor could clearly perceive, and accurately pur- 
sue, his own and the public interest ; and the sovereign of the East, who imi- 
tated with equal docility the various examples which be received from his 
elder brother, was sometimes guided by the wisdom and virtue of the praefect 
Sallust. Both princes invariably retained, in the purple, the chaste and tempe- 
rate simplicity which had adorned their private life; and, under their reign, the 
pleasures of the court never cost the people a blush or a sigh. They gradually 
reformed many of the abuses of the times of Constantius ; judiciously adopted 
and improved the designs of Julian and his successors ; and displayed a style 
and spirit of legislation which might inspire posterity with the most favourable 

(57) He ■ometimes expretted a lenience of death with a tone of pleasantry; " Ab!, Comes, et muta el 
•apiM, qui ribi mutari provinciam cupiL" A boy, who had dipped too hastily a Spartan hound ; an 
armourer, who had made a poliahed cuirass that wanted some grains of the iegiiiinate we^ht, &c. wertt 
the vicUms of his fury 

(58} The innocents of Milan were an agent and three apparitors, whom Valentinian condemned for 
ilgnirylog % tegal summons. Ammianus (xxvii. 7,) strangely supposes, that all who liad been ui^usUy 
executed were worshipped as martyrs by the Christians. His impartial silence does not allow us to 
bdieve, that the great chamberlain Rhodanua was burnt alive for an act of oppression (Chron. Paa 
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vmlUun in sylvas Joasit ablrt /lijtoxtaai. Ammian. xxix. % and Talesina ad locan. 
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opinion of tbeir character and government. It is not from the master o(Irm<h 
cence^ that we should expect the tender reg;ard for the welfare of his subjects, 
which prompted Valentinian to condemn the exposition of new-bom infants ;(60) 
and to establish fourteen skilful physicians, with stipends and privileges, in the 
fourteen quarters of Rome. The good sense of an illiterate soldier founded a 
useful and liberal institution for tne education of jouth, and the sum>ort of 
declining science.(61) It was his intention, that the arts of rhetoric and gram- 
jnar should be taught, in the Greek and Latin languages, in the metropolis of 
eveiy proviirce ; and as the size and dignity of the school was usually proportioned 
to the importance of the cit;^, the academies of Rome and Constantinople claimed 
a |ust and singular pre-eminence. The fragments of the literaiy edicts of Va- 
lentinian imperfectly represent the school of Constantinople, which was gradu- 
ally improved by subsequent regulations. That school consisted of thirty-one 
professors in di£ferent branches of learning. One philosopher, and two lawyers^ 
five sophists, and ten grammarians for the GreeK, and three orators ana ten 
grammarians for the Latin tongue ; besides seven scribes, or, as they were then 
styled, antiquarians, whose laM>rious pens supplied the public libraiy with fair 
and correct copies of the classic writers. The rule of conduct, which was 
prescribed to the students, is the more curious, as it a£fords the first outlines of 
the form and discipline of a modem university. It was required, that they 
should bring proper certificates from the magistrates of their native province. 
Their names, professions, and places of ab^e, were regularly entered in a 
public register. The studious youth were severely prohibited from wasting 
their time in feats, or in the theatre; and the term of their education was 
limited to the age of tv^enty. The prefect of the city was empowered to 
chastise the idle and refractoiy, by stripes or expulsion ; and he was directed 
to make an annual report to the master of the offices, that the knowledge and 
abilities of the scholars might be usefully applied to the public service. The 
institutions of Valentinian contributed to secure the benefits of peace and plenty : 
and the cities were guarded by the establishment of the D£/en9or«;(62l freely 
elected as the tribunes and advocates of the people, to support their rights, and 
to expose their grievances, before the tribunals of the civil magistrates, or even 
at the foot of the Imperial throne. The finances were diligently administered 
by two princes, who had been so loi^ accustomed to the rigid economy of a 
private fortune ; but in the receipt and application of the revenue, a discerning 
eye might observe some difference between the eoveroment of the East and of 
the West. Valens was persuaded, that royal liberality can be supplied 
only by public oppression, and his ambition never aspired, to secure, by their 
actual distress, the future strength and prosperity of bis people. Instead of 
increasing the weight of taxes, whicn, in the space of forty years, had been 
gradually doubled, he reduced, in the first years of his reign, one-fourth of the 
uibute of the East. (63) Valentinian appears to have been less attentive and 
less anxious to relieve the burthens of the people. He might reform the abuses 
of the fiscal administration ; but he exacted, without scruple, a very lar^e share 
of the private property ; as he was convinced, that the revenues, which sup- 
ported tne luxuiy of individuals, would be much more advantageously employed 
for the defence and improvement of the state. The subjects of the East, who 
eqjoyed the present benefit, applauded the indulgence of their prince. The 

(60) See the Code of Justintan, I. vlii. tiu Ul. leg. 2. Uniuqulaque aobolem soam nutrlat. Qaod 4 
exponendam putaverit animadvenloni qom consUtuta eat aubjacebit. For ihe prefent I ehall not Interfere 
In the dispute between Noodt and Binkenhoek : how far, or how long, ihia nnnatnral practice had beea 
eondemned or aboHahed by law, philoeophy, ana the more civilized atate of iociety. 

(61) Tbeae salutary ioititutionfl are exfflaired in the Theodoeian Code, 1. ziii. tit ili. De PrtfeMoribiu 
ti Medieuy and 1. ziv. tlL ix. De Stndiu Uberalibus Urbit Rtmm. Beeidee our usual guide (Godefroy), 
we may consult Oianone (laioriadl Napoli, torn. 1. p. 10&—1I1), who has treated the interesting sutijeet 
with the zeal and curiosity of a man or letters, who studies his domestic history. 

(6S1 Cod. Theodos. i. L tiL zi. with Godefroy's ParatiOonf which diligenUy gleans from the rest of 
theeod* 

(63) Three lines fhmi Aromianns (xzxi. xW.) countenance a whole oration of Themistius (vlU. p. 101 
»-190), full of adulation, pedantry, and common-place morality. The eloquent M. Thomas (torn. 1. p. 366 
*-396,) has amused himself with celebcatiiig Uie virtaea and genius of Themistitts, who waa not ttnwonhf 
if the age In which be lived. 
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solid, but less splendid, merit of Valentinian was felt and acknowledged oj 
the subsequent generation. (64) 

[A. D. 364 — ^375.] But the most honourable circumstance of the character 
of Valentinian, is the firm and temperate impartiality which he uniformly pre 
served in an age of religious contention. His strong sense, unenlightened, but 
uncorrupted, by study, declined, with respectful indifference, the subtle que*- 
tions of theological achate. The government of the Larih claimed his vigi* 
lance, and satisfied his ambition : and while he remembered that he was mt 
disciple of the church, he never foigot that he was the sovereign of the cleigy. 
Under the reig^ of an apostate, he had signalized his zeal for the honour of 
Christianity : he allowed to his subjects the pivilege which he had assumed 
for himself: and they might accept, with gratitude and confidence, the general 
toleration which was granted by a prince, addicted to passion, but incapable of 
fear or of disguise.(65; The pagans, the Jews, and alf the various sects which 
aclcnowledged the divine authority of Christ, were protected by the laws from 
arbitrary power or popular insult ; nor was any mode of worship prohibited by 
Valentinian, except those secret and criminal practices, which abided the name 
of religion for the dark purposes of vice and disorder. The art of magic, as it 
was more cruellv punisheci, was more strictly proscribed ; but the emperor 
admitted a formal distinction to protect the ancient methods of divination, which 
were approved by the senate, and exercised by the Tuscan hanispices. He 
had condemned, with the consent of the most rational pa^ns, the license of 
nocturnal sacrifices : but he immediately admitted the petition of Praetextatusb 

Sroconsul of Achaia, who represented, tnat the life of the Greeks would become 
rear^ and comfortless, if they were deprived of the invaluable blessing of the 
Eieusinian mystenes. Philosophy alone can boast (and perhaps it is no more 
than the boast of philosophy,) tnat her gentle band is able to eradicate from the 
human mind the latent and deadly principle of fanaticism. But this truce of 
twelve ^ears, which was enforcea bj the wise and vigorous gov^nment of 
Valentinian, by suspending the repetition of mutual injuries, contributed to 
BoRen the manners, and abate the prejudices, of the religious factions. 

[A. D. 367 — ^378.] The friend of toleration was unfortunately placed at a 
distance from the scene of the fiercest controversies. As soon as the Christians 
of the West had extricated themselves from the snares of the creed of Rimini^ 
they happily relapsed into the slumber of orthodoxy ; and the small remains 
of the Arian party, that still subsisted at Sirmium or Milan, might be considered 
rather as objects of contempt than of resentment. But in the provinces of the 
East, from the Euxine to the extremity of Thebais, the strei^gth and numben 
of the hostile factions were more equally balanced ; and this equality, instead 
of recommending the councils of peace, served only to perpetuate the horrors 
of religious war. The monks and bishops supported their arguments by invec- 
tives; and their invectives were sometimes tollowed by blows. Atnanasius 
still reigned at Alexandria ; the thrones of Constantinople and Antioch were 
occupied by Arian prelates, and every episcopal vacancy was the occasion of 
a popular tumult. The Homoousians were fortified by the reconciliation of 
fifly-nine Macedonian, or Semi-Arian, bishops ; but their secret reluctance to 
embrace the divinity of the Holy Ghost, clouded the splendour of the triumph : 
and the declaration of Valens, who, in the first years of his reign, had imitated 
the impartial conduct of his brother, was an important victory on the side ot 
Arianism. The two brothers had passed their private life in the condition of 
catechumens ; but the piety of Valens prompted him to solicit the sacrament 
of baptism, before be exposed his person to the dangers of a Gothic war. He 

(64) Zorimiu, L !▼. p. 903. Ammlan. zzx. 9. Hb refonnation of eomy abmea might enthto bin to Um 
praiw of, in proTincialoi adraoduni parew, uibatonim ublque naoBieiia aardQaa. Bj aamei hia finialltf 
waaityled avarice. (Jerom. Cbron. p. 188.) 

(65) Tettes aunl legea a me in ezordio Imperii mei datao : quibua nntcuique qnod animo imMMaNl 
eolendi libeim fbcultaa tribata eat, Cod. Tbeodoa. I. iz. dt zvi. leg. 9. To tbia declaration of Valendnlao, 



we may add the varloaa tesllmoniei of Ammianoa (xzz. 9), Zoaimua 0* Iv. p. 904), and Soaomen (1. vi. c' 
T.8l^ Baronlua would naturally blame auch rational toleration CAnnal. Eoclea. A»D 370»No.' 
131, A. D. 370^ No. 3, 4).* 
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rraturally addressed himself to Eudoxu8y(66)*bishop of the Imperial cltv: and 
if the ignorant monarch was instructed by that Arian pastor in the principles of 
heterodox theology his misfortune, rather than his guilt, was the inevitable 
consequence of his erroneous choice. Whatever had been the determination 
of the Emperor, he must have offisnded a numerous party of his Christian sub* 
jects ; as the leaders both of the Homoousians and of the Arians believed, that 
if they were not sufifered to reign, they were most cruelly iniured and oppressed 
Afler he had taken this decisive step, it was extremely difficult for him to pre* 
serve either the virtue, or the reputation, of impartiality. He never aspired* 
like Constantius, to the fame of a profound theologian ; but, as he had received 
with simplicity and respect the tenets of Eudoxus^ Valens resigned his con* 
science to the direction of his ecclesiastical gniides, and promoted, by the 
mfluenoe of his authority, the reunion of the Mhanasian heretics to the body 
of the Catholic church. At first, he pitied their blindness ; by degrees, he 
was provoked at their obstinacT: ana he insensibly hated those sectaries to 
whom be was an object of hatred. (6 7) The feeble mind of Valens was always 
8wa]red by the pefsons with whom he familiarly conversed ; and the exile or 
imprisonment of a private citizen are the favours the most readily nanted in 
a despotic court. Such punishments were freauently inflicted on the leaders 
of the Homoousian party ; and the misfortune ot fourscore ecclesiastics of Con- 
stantinople, who, perhaps accidentally, were burnt on shipboard, was imputed 
to the cruel and premeaitated malice of the emperor, and his Arian ministers. 
In every contest, the Catholics (if we may anticipate that name^ were obliged 
to pay the penalty of their own faults, and of those of their adversaries. In 
every election the claims of the Arian candidate obtained the preference ; and 
if they were opposed by the majority of the people, he was usually supported 
by the authority of the civil maxpstrate, or even by the terrors of a militaij 
force. The enemies of Athanasius attempted to disturb the last years of his 
renerable age ; and his temporary retreat to his father's sepulchre has been 
celebrated as a fifth exile. But the zeal of a mat people, who instantly flew 
to arms, intimidated the prsBfect : and the archbbhop was permitted to end his 
life in peace and in elonr, after a reign of forty-seven years. [A. D. 373, May 
Sd.1 The death of^Athanasius was the signal of tbie persecution of Egypt ; 
and the pafan minister of Valens, who forcibly seated the worthless Lucius 
on the archiepiscopal throne, purchased the favour of the reigning party by 
the blood ana sufferings of their Christian brethren. The free toleration of 
the heathen and Jewish worship was bitteriy lamented, as a circumstance which 
aggravated the miseiy of the Catholics, and the guilt of the impious tyrant of 
the East.(68) 

The triumph of the orthodox party has left a deep stain of persecution on the 
memoiy of Valens : and the character of a prince who derived his virtues, as 
well as his vices, uom a feeble understanding, and a pusillanimous temper, 
scarcely deserves the labour of an apology, i et candour may discover some 
reasons to suspect that the ecclesiastical ministers of Valens often exceeded the 
orders, or even the intentions, of their master ; and that the real measure of 
facts has been veiy liberally magnified by the vehement declamation and easy 
credulity of his antagonists. (69) 1. The silence of Valentinian may sup^est a 
probable aigument, that the partial severities, which were exercised in the 
name and provinces of his colleague, amounted only to some obscure and in* 
comiderable deviations from the established system of religious toleration 
and the judicious historian, who has praised the equal temper of the eldet 

(66) Eodozofl waa of a mild and timid dlaposMon. MHien he taptlxed Valem (A. D. 967), Im rnnal 
have been ezuemely old; tlnee be bad amdled tbe61ogy ftfty-flTe yean before, under Luelan, a lf»arned 
and pious martyr. PhikMtoiv. 1- ii- e. 14—16, L !▼. c. 4, with OodefVoy, p. 83. 906, and TtUemont, Mem. 
Ecciea. torn. ▼. p. 474—480, fcc. 

(67) GreRory Nazlanzen (Orat xxf. p. 433,) InaoHi the pemeuttaig iplrtt of Uie Arians, aa an lafWllMi 
symptom of error and heresy. 

(68) This sketch of Uie eoderilastleal government of Valens b drawn from Socrates (I. W), Sonmen 
(t vi.), Theodoret, 0- i^Oi Rod the immen«! compilations of Tllleinont, particularly torn. vl. vtli. and Ix. 

(69) Dr. Jortin (Remarks am Eccleslasiical History, vol. Iv.p. 78,) has already ooneeived and IntlmataA 
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brother, has not thought himself obliged to contrast the tranquillity of the West 
with the cruel persecution of the East.(70) 2. Whatever credit ma^r be 
allowed to vague and distant reports, the character, or at least the behaviour^ 
of VaJens may be most distinctly seen in his personal transactions with the 
eloquent Basil, archbishop of Cesarea, who had succeeded Athanasius in the 
management of the trinitarian cause.(7l) The circumstantial narrative has 
been composed by the friends and admirers of Basil ; and as soon as we have 
stripped away a thick coat of rhetoric and miracle, we shall be astonished by 
the unexpected mildness of the Arian tyrant, who admired the firmness of his 
character, or was apprehensive, if he employed violence, of a general revolt 
in the province of Cfappadocia. The archbishop, who assened, with inflexible 
pride,(72) the truth of his opinions, and the dignity of his rank, was left in the 
free possession of his conscience, and his throne. The emperor devoutly 
assisted at the solemn service of the cathedral ; and, instead of a sentence of 
banishment, subscribed the donation of a valuable estate for the use of a hos- 
pital, which Basil had lately founded in the neighbourhood of CesareaJTS) 
3. I am not able to discover, that any law (such as Theodosius afterwara 
enacted against the Arians) was published by Valens against the Atbanasian 
sectaries; and the edict which excited the most violent clamours, may not 
appear so extremeljr reprehensible. The emperor had observed, that several 
of nis subjects, gratifying their lazy disposition under the pretence of religion^ 
bad associated themselves with the monks of Egypt ; and he directed the 
count of the East to drag tfaeni from Iheir solitude, and to compel those desert- 
ers of society to accept the fair alternative, of renouncing their temporal pos- 
sessions, or of discharging the public duties of men and citizens.(74) The 
ministers of Valens seem to have extended the sense of this penal statute, since 
they claim a right of enlisting the young and able-bodied monks in the Imperial 
armies. A detachment of cavalry and infantry, consisting of three thousand 
men, marched from Alexandria into the adjacent desert of Nitna,(75) which 
was peopled by five thousand monks. The soldiers were conducted by Arian 
priests; and it is reported, that a considerable slaughter was made in the 
monasteries which disobeyed the commands of their sovereign.(76) 

[A. D. 370.] The strict regulations which had been framed by the wisdom 
of modem legislators to restrain the wealth and avarice of the clergyt may be 
originally deduced from the example of the emperor Valentinian. His edict(77) 
addressed to Damasus, bishop of Rome, was publicly read in the churches of 
the city. He admonished tne ecclesiastics and monks not to frequent the ' 
houses of widows and virgins ; and menaced their disobedience with the ani- 
madversion of the civil j udge. The director was no longer permitted to receive 

C70) Thta reflectfon te so obvloiu and forcible^ Uiat Orosiaf (!• vil. c. 39, 33,) ttelayi the penecatlon tiB 
after Uie death of ValenUnian. Socratea> on the otlier hand, suppoees (1 iii. c. 32,) that il was appeased 
by a philosophical oration, which Themiatius pronounced in the year 374. (Orat. xii. p. 154, in Latin 
only.) Such contradictions diminish the evidence, and reduce the tenn, of the persecution of Valens. 

(71) Tillemont. whom I follow and abridge, has eztraeced (Mem. Ecclea. torn. vili. p. 15^— 167,) the 
aioet authentic circumstances from the Paneeyricsof the two Gregorlee; the brother and the friend o. 
Basil. The letters of Basil himself, (Dupin. BibliothAque Ecclesiastique, torn. ii. p. 155—180,) do not pre- 
•ent the image of a very lively penecution. 

(78) BaaUioa Ccsariensis eplacopui Cappadocls clarus habetnr. . . .qui mulu continentie et ingenil 
bona uno soperbiaD malo perdiiit. This irreverent panage is perfectly hi the style and character of St. 
Jerom. It does not appear in Scaliger's edition of his Chronicle ; but Isaac Voestua found it in some old 
UBS. which had not been reformed by the monlca. 

(73) This noUe and charitable foundation (almost a new city) surpaived in merit, if not in greamesa, 
the pyramids, or the walls of Babylon. It was principally intended for the reception of lepers. (Greg. 
Naaanzen, Orat zx. p. 43D.) 

(74) Cod. Tbeod. 1. xii. tit i. leg. 63. Godefroy (tom. iv. p. 409—413), performs the duty of a com- 
mentator and advocate. Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. viil. p. 808,) tuppetet a second law. to excuse hif 
wthodox friends, who had misrepresented the edict of Valens, and suppreaed the liberty of choice. 

(75) See d'Anvilia, Description de I'Egypte, p. 74. Hereafter I shall consider the monastic institutions. 
76) Socrates, I. iv. c. 34, SS. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 33. Jerom. In Chron. p. 180, and tom. il. p. 213. The 

■Mnks of Egypt performed many miracles, which move the truth of Uieir fklth. Right, says Joitln, 
(Remarks, vol. iv. p. 79) but what proves the truth of those miracles 1 

(77) Ood.Theodos. 1. xvi. tit ii. leg. 30. Godefroy (tom. vi. p. 4(n, after the example of Baronlua, 
impartially collects all that the fkthers have said on the subject of this important law ; whose spirit was 
toaig afterward revived by the emperor Frederic II., Edward L of England, and other Christian jniaeei. 
win rdgned after thti twelfth century. 
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aoy |^ft,or legacy, or inheritance, from the liberality of his spirilual daughter i 
every testament contrary to this edict, was declared null and void ; and the 
illegal donation was confiscated for the use of the treasuiy. By a subsequent 
regulation, it should seem, that the same provisions were extended to nuns and 
bishops ; and that all persons of the ecclesiastical order were rendered incapa- 
ble of receiving any testamentary gifts, and strictly confined to the natural and 
legal rights of inheritance. - As the guardian of domestic happiness and virtue, 
Valentinian applied this severe remedy to the erowing eviL In the capital of 
the empire, the females of noble and opulent nouses possessed a veir ample 
share of independent property ; and manr of those devout females bad em* 
braced the doctrines ofChnstianity, not only with the cold assent of the under* 
standing, but with the warmth of affection, and perhaps with the eagerness of 
fashion. They sacrificed the pleasures of dress and iuxuiy : and renounced, 
for the praise of chastity, the sofl endearments of conjugal society. Some 
ecclesiastic, of real or apparent sanctity, was chosen to cnrect their timorous 
conscience, and to amuse the vacant tenderness of their hearts; and the 
unbounded confidence, which they hastily bestowed, was oflen abused by 
knaves and enthusiasts, who hastened from the extremities of the £ast, to enjoyi 
on a splendid theatre, the privileges of the monastic profession. By their con- 
tempt of the world, they insensibly acquired its most desirable advantages ; 
the lively attachment, perhaps, of a young and beautiful woman, the delicate 
plenty ot an opulent household, and the respectful homage of the slaves, the 
freedmen, and the clients of a senatorial family. The immense fortunes of 
the Roman ladies were gradually consumed, in lavish alms and expensive pil- 
ffrimafes; and the artful monk, who had assigned himself the first, or possibly 
the sole place, in the testament of his spiritual daughter, still presumed to 
declare, with the smooth face of hypocrisy, that he was only the instrument 
of charity, and the steward of tne poor. The lucrative, but disgraceful, 
trade,(78]| which was exercised by the clergy to defraud the expectations of 
the natural heirs, had provoked the indignation of a superstitious a^e : and two 
of the most respectable of the Latin fathers very honestly confess, that the 
Ignominious edict of Valentinian was just and necessary ; and that the Christian 
priests had deserved to lose a privilege, which was still enjoyed by comedians, 
charioteers, and the ministers of idols. But the wisdom and autnority of the 
legislator are seldom victorious in a contest with the vigilant dexterity of pri* 
vate interest ; and Jerom, or Ambrose, might patiently acquiesce in the justice 
of an ineffectual or salutary law. If the ecclesiastics were checked in the pur* 
suit of personal emolument, they would exert a more laudable industry to 
increase the wealth of the church, and dignify their covetousness with the 
specious names of piety and patriotism.(79) 

[A. 0. 366— '384.] Damasus, bishop of Rome, who was constrained to stig* 
matize the avarice of his clergy by the publication of the law of Valentinian, 
had the good sense, or the gooa fortune, to engage in his service the zeal and 
abilities of the learned Jerom ; and the grateful saint has celebrated the merit 
and purity of a very ambiguous character. ^80) But the splendid vices of the 
church 01 Rome, under the reign of Valentuiian and Damasus, have been curi* 
ously observed by the historian Aramianus, who delivers his impartial sense in 
these expressive words : ** The prefecture of Juventius was accompanied with 
peace and plenty ; but the tranquillity of his government was soon disturbed 
by a bloody sedition of the distracted, people. The ardour of Damasus and 

(78) TlM ezpraadoiw which I haw uMd mra temperate aod fiteUe, if eompeied with the vehement 
Inrectiva of Jerom. (tom. 1. p. 13. 4S. 144, &c.) To kis turn, he was reproached with the guilt which Iw 
imp>4led to hie brother moaiu: and the &el«rctiu, the ytrttpeUiSy waa publicly accuied ae the lover d 
the widow Paula, (torn. ii. p. 363.; Be midoabtedly poawmed the alTectlons, both of the mother and tht 
daughter ; but he declares, that he never abuaed hie Influence, to any eelfieh or eeneual purpoee. 

0^) Pudet dicere, eacerdotee idolorum, mimi et aurige, el scorta, tuercdiiatea capiuni : ioIIb derieia as 
monackia hkc lege prohlbetur. Gt non prohibetur a peraecutoribus, aed a princibus, ChrlaUania. Nee de 
lege quemr ; aed doieo cur wumtrimmt banc legem. Jerom (torn. L pw 13) diacreeUy inainuatee the aecrel 
policy of hia patron Damaaua. 

(80) Three woidaof Jerom, aoiieto mmarim Damuna (torn. U. p. 109), waah away all hia atfioa : anl 
Uiad tile derottt ^y«i of TUlainom. (MeoL £cclei. torn. viii. pw 38S-4S4.) 
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Ursinust to seize the episcopal seat, surpassed the ordinaiy measure of human 
aiubitiun. The7 contended with the rage of partr ; the quarrel was maiotained 
by the wounds and death of their followers ; and the prsefect, unable to resist 
or to appease the tumult, was constrained, hj superior violence, to retire into 
the suburbs. Damasus prevailed ; the well^Lisputed victory remained on the 
side of his faction : one hundred and thirty-seven dead bodtes.(8l) were found 
in the Bunlica ot Sicininu8,(82) where the Christians hold their religious 
assemblies ; and it was long belore the angir minds of the people resumed 
their accustomed tranquillity. When I consiaer the splendour of the capital, 
1 am not astonished that so valuable a prize should inflame the desires ot 
ambitious men, and i)roduce the fiercest and most obstinate contests. The 
successful candidate is secure, that he will be enriched by the offerings ol 
matrons ;(83) that, as soon as his dress is composed with becomine care and 
elegance, he may proceed, in his chariot, throueii the streets of Rome ;(84) 
and that the sumptuousness of the Imperial table will not equal the profuse 
and delicate entertainments provided b^ the taste, and at the expense, of the 
Roman pontiffs^ How much more rationally,'* continues the honest pagan, 
*' would those ponti& consult their true happiness^ if, instead oi alle^ng the 
greatness of the city as an excuse for their manners, they would imitate the 
exemplary life of some provincial bishops, whose temperance and sobriety, 
whose mean apparel and downcast looks, recommended their pure and modest 
virtue to the Deity, and his true worshippers.' \85) The schism of Damasus 
and Ursinus was extinguished by the exile of the latter ; and the wisdom of 
the prcefect Pnetextatus(86) restored the tranquillity of the city. Praetextatus 
was a philosophic pagan, a man of learning, ot taste, and politeness, who dis- 
guised a reproach in the form of a jest, when he assured Damasus, that if he 
could obtain the bishopric of Rome, he himself would immediately embrace 
the Christian re]ieion.\87) This lively picture of the wealth and luxury of 
the popes, in the iourth century, becomes the more curious, as it represents the 
Intermediate degree, between the humble poverty of the apostolic fisherman, 
and the royal state of a temporal prince, whose dominions extend from the 
confines of Naples to the banks of the Po. 

[A. D. 364-^376.] When the suffrage of the generals and of the army com* 
mitted the sceptre of the Roman empire to the hands of'Valentinian, his 
reputation in arms, his military skill and experience, and his ri^id attachment 
to the forms, as well as spirit, of ancient discipline, were the principal motives 
of their judicious choice. The eagerness of the troops, who pressed him to 
nominate his colleague, was justified by the dangerous situation of public 
affairs; even Valentinian himself was conscious, that the abilities of the most 
active mind were unequal to the defence of the distant frontiers of an invaded 
monarchy. As soon as the death of Julian had relieved the barbarians from 
the terror of his name, the most sanguine hopes of rapine and conquest excited 

(61) Jaiom hinnelf it fqroed to allow. crudeliaBiiDa! InterOBeUnnnt diverai waika perpetrate, (in Chron 
p. 180.) But an original Ubd or petlilon of two presbyters of tlie adverae party, has unaccountably 
escaped. Tbey affirm, that the doors of the Baatllca wore burnt, and that the roof was untiled ; that 



Damasus marched at the head of his own elervy, aravc-dlggers, charioteers, and hired ffladiatore; tliat 

BoneorAis party were killed, but that one hundred and sixty 

published by the P. Birmoiid, in the first volume of his works. 



(89) The BatUiea of Sicinlnus, or Liberius, is probably the church of Sta. Maria Magrtore, on the 
Eabuiline hill. Baronius. A. D. 367, No. 3 ; and Donatiw, Roma AnUqaa et Nova, 1. iv. crs. p. 488. 

(A3) The enemies of Damasus styled him Awigealpuu Matro/naramy the ladies' ear seratchar. 

(84) Gregory Nazianzen (Orat zzxll. p. S96,) describes the pride and luxury of the prelatea, who 
reigned In the Imperial dUea ; their gilt car, fiery steeds, numerous trahi, &c The crowd gave way as to 
a wild t — 



(85) Anunlan. zxviL 3. Perpetoo Nnmliii, 9eH»qu$ ejus cultotflnu. The incompanbte plUuiey of a 
PolytiRlst! 

(86) Ammianus, who makes a ftdr report of lils pivlbcture (zxvii. 9), styles hira pnBclarc indolla, gi»- 
^tatlsque, senator, (zxii. 7, and Vales, ad loc) A curious inscription (Gmter MC!lL No.^, reconfa^ in 
two coiums, his religious and civil honours. In one line he was PontlflT of tlie Sun, and of vesta, A ognr, 
duiudecemvir, Hiettvphant. ftc. &c In the other, 1. Questor candidatus, more probably titulat 

5. Prctor. 3. Corrector of Tuscany and Umbria. 4. Consular of Lusiiania. 5. Proconsul of Achaia. 

6. Prefect of Rome. 7. Prvtorianprteflset of Italy. 8. Oflllyrlcum. 9. (^nsul elect ; but Iw died before 
the beginning of the year 38S. See Tiliemont, Hist des Empereurs, torn. v. p. 941. 73a 

(87) Fidte me Romame urbis eiriscopum ; et ero protinus Christianua (Jeram. torn. ii. p. lOS). U h 
von Uiaa proteUe, UMt Damaaoa woiMnot have porclWMd hit canveirioB at B«^ 
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Ae nations of the East, of the North, and of the South. Their iimoads neM 
often vexatious, and sometimes fOTffiidable ; but, during the twelve years of tb« 
teiRo of Valentinian, his firmness and vigilance protected his own dominions j 
ana his powerful genius seemed to inspire and direct the feeble counsels of his 
brother. Perhaps the method of annals would more ibrcibly express the uivent 
and divided cares of the two emperors; but the attention of the reader^ nke^ 
wise, would be distracted by a tedious and desoItoiT narrative. A sep«irate 
view of the five great theatres of war^. Qermany ; 11. Britain ; III. Africa $ 
IV. The East, and V. The Danube,--'^ ill impress a more distinct image of the 
militaiy state o[ the empire under the reigns of Valentinian and of Valens. 

[A. D. 365.] I. The ambassadors of the Alemanni had been offended by the 
harsh and haughty behaviour of Ursacius, master of the officeSy(88) who, by 
an act of unseasonable parsimony, had diminished the value, as well as the 
quantity of the presents, to which they were entitled, either from custom or 
treaty, on the accession of a new emperor. They expressed, and they commu^ 
nicated to their countiymen, their strong sense of the national affront. The 
hrascible minds of the chiefs were exasperated by the suspicion of contempt; 
and the martial youth crowded to their standard. Before Valentinian could 
pass the Alps, the villages of Gaul were in flames. Before his general Daga* 
laiphus could encounter the Alemanni, they had secured the captives and the 
spoil in the forests of Germany. In the b^inoin^ of the ea^uing year, I A. D. 
366.] the military force of the whole nation, m deep and solid columns^ 
broke through the barrier of the Rhine, durini^ the severity of a northern 
winter. Two Roman counts were defeated an(r mortally wounded ; and the 
standard of the Heruli and Batavians (ell into the hands of the con<]uerorsy who 
displayed, with insulting shouts and menaces, the trophy of their victory. The 
standard was recovered, but the Batavians had not redeemed the shame of 
their disgrace and flight in the eyes of their severe judge. It was the opinion 
of Valentinian that his soldiers must learn to fear their commander, before they 
could cease to fear the enemy. The troops were solemnly assembled ; and tbe 
tremblin^^ Batavians were enclosed within the circle of the Imperial army. 
Valentinian then ascended his tribunal; and, as if he disdained to punish 
cowardice with death, he inflicted a stain of indelible ignominy on the officers, 
whose misconduct and pusillanimity were found to be the first occasion of the 
defeat The Batavians were degraded from their rank, stripped of their arms, 
and condemned to be sold for slaves to the highest biader. At this tre- 
mendous sentence, the troops fell prostrate on the ground; deprecated the 
indignation of their sovereign ; and protested, that, if he would indulge them 
in another trial, they would approve themselves not unworthy of the name of 
Romans, and of his soldiers. V alentinian, with affected reluctance, yielded to 
their entreaties : the Batavians resumed their arms ; and, with their arms, the 
invincible resolution of wiping away their dis^ce in the blood of the Ale* 
Jianni.(89) The principal command was declined by Oagalaiphus ; and that 
experienced general, who had represented, perhaps with too much prudence, 
«he extreme difficulties of the undertaking, bad the mortification, before the 
end of the campaign, of seeing his rival Jovinus convert those difficulties into a 
decisive advantage over the scattered forces of the barbarians. At the head of 
m well-disciplined, army of cavalry, infantry, and light tixx^ps, Jovinus advanced, 
with cautious and rapid steps, to 9carponDa,(90yin the territory of Metz, where 
be surprised a lai^e division of the Alemanni, before they had time to run to 
their arms, and flushed his soldiers with the confidence of an easy and bloodless 
victory. Another division, or rather army, of the enemy, after the cruel and 
wanton devastation of the adjacent country, reposed themselves on the shady 
banks of the Moselle. Jovinusy who had viewed the ground with the eye of a 

(88) Ammlui. xzvl. 5. Valerias adds a kmffsndgood note on the master of the afllces. 

(89) Ammiaa. xxril. 1. Zosimos. 1. iv. p. 908. The dtograce of the Batavians Is suppraaMd by tlM 
contemporary soldier, from a regard for military honoar, which could not aflbet a Greek rhetorkian of 
tbesucceediitt age^ 

(90) See d' An vllle, Notice de l^anclenne Gaule. p. 587 The name of the Moeellei wUeh Is not mriTtllid 
liyAmmianuSk la clearly uiidemoodlvMaa6oa(Uisi. of the anGiantGeniiui^ ^ 
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^neral) made hb silent approach tbroug;h a deep and woody vale, till he couM 
distinctly perceive the inoolent security of the Germans. Some were bathing 
their huge limbs in the river: others were combing their long: and flaxen hair; 
others again were swallowing large draughts of nch and delicious wine. On 
a sudden they heard the sound of the Roman trumpet ; they saw the enemy in 
their camp. Astonishment produced disorder ; disorder was followed by fifight 
and dismay ; and the confused multitude of the bravest warriors was pierced 
by the swords and iavelins of the ledonaries and auxiliaries. The fugitives 
escaped to the thirdf, and most coRsioerable camp, in the Catalaunian piainSf 
near Chalons, inChampa^^ : the straggling detachments were hastily recalled 
to their standard ; and the barbarian chiefs, alarmed and admonished by the 
fate of their companions, prepared to encounter, in a decisive battle, the vic- 
torious forces of the lieutenant of Valentinian. The bloody and obstinate con- 
flict lasted a whole summer's day, with e<}ua] valour, and with alternate suc- 
cess. The Romans at length prevailed^ with the loss of about twelve hundred 
men. Six thousand of the Alemanni were slain, four thousand were wounded ; 
and the brave Jovinus, afler chasing the flying remnant of their host as far as 
the banks of the Rhine, returned to Paris, to receive the applause of his sove- 
reign, and the ensigns of the consulship for the ensuing year.(91) The triumph 
of the Romans was indeed sullied by their treatment of the captive king, 
whom they hung on a gibbet, without the knowledge of their indignant gene* 
ral. This disgraceful act of cruelty, which might be imputed to the fuir of the 
tnx)ps, was followed by the deliberate murder of Withicab, the son of Vado- 
mair, a German prince, of a weak and sickly constitution, but of a daring and 
formidable spirit. The domestic assassin was instigated and protected by the 
Romans ;(92) and the violation of the laws of humanity and justice betrayed 
their secret apprehension of the weakness of the declinit^ empire. The use of 
the dagg[er is seldom adopted in public councils, as lo!^ as they retain any con- 
fidence m the power of the sword. 

(A. D. 368. J While the Alemanni appeared to be bumbled by their recent 
amities, the pride of Valentinian was mortified by the unexpected surprisal 
of Moguntiacum, or Mentz, the principal city of the Upper Germany. In the 
unsuspicious moment of a Christian festival,*Rando, a TOid and artful chieAain, 
who had long meditated his attempt, suddenly passed the Rhine, entered the 
defenceless town, and retired witn a multitude of captives of either sex. 
Valentinian resolved to execute severe ver^eance on the whole body of the 
nation. Count Sebastian, with the bands of Italy and Illyricum, was ordered 
to invade their countiT, most probably on the side of Rhcetia. The emperor in 
person, accompanied by his son Gratian, passed the Rhine, at the head of a 
formidable army, which was supported on ooth flanks by Jovinus and Severusi 
the two masters-general of the cavalry and infantry ot the West. The Ale- 
manni, unable to prevent the devastation of 'their villages, fixed their camp on a 
lofVy, and almost inaccessible mountain, in the modem dutchy of Wirtemberg, 
ana resolutely expected the approach of the Romans. The life of Valentinian 
was exposed to imminent danger, by the intrepid curiosity with which he per- 
sisted to explore some secret and unguarded path. A troop of barbarians sud- 
denly rose Irom their ambuscade ; and the emperor, who vigorously spurred 
his horse down a steep and slippeiy descent, was obliged to leave behind him 
his armour bearer, ana his helmet, magnificently enriched with gold and pre- 
cious stones. At the si&^nal of the general assault, the Roman troops encom- 
passed and ascended the mountain of Solicinium on three difieroit sides.t 
Every step which they gained increased their ardour, and abated the resist- 
ance of the enemy; and after their united forces had occupied the summit ot 
the hill, they impetuously urged the barbarians down the northern descent, 
where count Sebastian was posted to intercept their retreat. Afier this signal 
victory, Valentinian returned to his winter-quarters at Treves, where he 

(91) The battlea are described bj Ammlantu (xzril. 3), and bj Zoatmoi 0* !▼• P- ^tNOt ^^ luppoMi 
Valemlnian to have been prenmt 
(BE^ Studio ■oUdianieBOMranim,oooabalti Aomilaii. kztM. 10 
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Indulged the public joy by the exhibition of splendid and triumphal gaiDes.(93) 
But the wise monarch, instead of aspiring to the conquest of Germany, con- 
fined his attention to the important and laborious defence of the Gallic frontier, 
against an enemy, whose streitt^th was renewed by a stream of daring volun- 
teers, which incessant!]^ flowed from the most distant tribes of the North.(94) 
The banks of the Rhme^tfrom its source to the straits of the ocean, were 
closely planted with strong castles and convenient towers ; new works and 
new arnos, were invented by the ingenuity of a. prince who was skilled in th« 
mechanical arts ; and his numerous levies of Roman and barbarian youth were 
severely trained in all the exercises of war. The progress of the work which 
was sometimes opposed by modest representations, and sometimes by hostile 
attempts, secured the tranquillity of Gaul diuring the nine subsequent years of 
the administration of Valentinian.(95) 

[A. D. 371.] That prudent emperor, who diligently practised the wise 
maxims of Dioclesian, was studious to foment and excite the intestine divisions 
of the tribes of Germany. About the middle of the fourth centuiy, the coun- 
tries, perhaps of Lusace and Thuringia, on either aide of the Elbe, were occu- 
pied by the vaeue dominion of the BuROUirptANs, a warlike, and numerous 
peopletof the Vandal race,(96) whose obscure name insensibly swelled into a 
powerful king[dom, and has finally settled on a flourishing province. The most 
remarkable circumstance in the ancient manners of the Buigundlans, appeara 
to have been the difference of tbeir civil and ecclesiastical constitution. The 
appellation of HemUnos wasgWen to the kingor eeneral, and the title oiSimstua 
to the high priest, of the nation. The person ofthe priest was sacred, and his* 
dignity perpetual ; but the temporal government was held by a veiy precarious 
tenure. Uthe events of war accused the courage or conduct of the king, he 
was immediately deposed: and the injustice of his subjects made him 
responsible for the fertility of the earth, and the reg'ularity of the seasons, which 
seemed to fall more properly within the sacerdotal department. (97) The dis- 

Suted possession .of some salt-pits(^8) engaged the Alemanni and the Buigua« 
ians in frequent contests : the latter were easily tempted, bv the secret soli- 
citations, and liberal offers, of the Emperor; ana their fabulous descent from 
the Roman soldiers, who had formeriy been left to garrison the^ fortresses ot 
Drusus, was admitted with mutual credulity, as it was conducive to mutual 
interest. (99) An army of fourscore thousand Buigundians soon appeared on 
the banks of the Rhine, and impatiently required the support and subsidies . 
which Valentinian had promised ; but they were amused with excuses and 
delays, till at length, after a fruitless expectation, they were compelled to 
retire. The arms and fortifications of the Gallic frontier checked the fury ot 
their just resentment : and their massacre of the captives served to embitter 
the hereditary feud of the Buigundians and the Alemanni. The inconstancy 
of a wise prince may, perhaps, be explained by some alteration of circum 
stances ; and, peihaps, it was the original design of Valentinian to intimidate 



(Hosell. 431, d^), who foolbhly mippotea, that the Romant wei« ignonuit of the louroee of the Danube. 

(M) Immanbenim oado, jam inae ad Incanabulto prlmls varietat^ caauum immlnuta ; ita mpiui ado- 
leKit, at faiMe kmf la aBcolla cctimetiir Intafita. Ammlan. xzriU. 5. The Count de Buat (Hiat dea 
Peu pto d e rEurope, toqi. ir. p. 370,) aacrlbea the feeondity of the Alemanni to thdr ewy adoption of 
gtranfera.* 

(BS) Aiimitaii.xzvm.9,Zodmii8.1.iT.p.914. The Tonnger yietormmitlona the meehanieai genhii of 
Valentinian, nova arma meditari ; fhgere terrft aea limo aimalacrm. 

(96) BelMooaoa ei paUa ImmenaiB ▼iiiboa afflnentea: et Ideo metoendoa IfaiMmla unirenli. Am- 
miftn. xrdiL S. 

(97) 
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m Sallnanim ftnlaroqQe camk Alemannta aspe JoKahaol. AmmiaiL zxtHI. 5. VomiVty thej d_ 
imted the poewsaion of the Sola, a river wMch prodnced nJt, and wUch had been the object of anolent 
contaation. Tadt Amial. ziii. 57, and Lipaioa ad loe. 

(99) Jam Inde temporiboi priscia aobolem ae eaae Romanam Brnfmidll admit : and the vagae traditioB 
mdnally aaaunied a more Tegnlar fonn. (Oroa. I. vf i. c. 39. ) It la annihilated by the decMve authority of 
FUny, who eompoaed the hlatory of Dnima, and served to Oennany (PUn. Beeund. Rplat iii. 5), within 
aKty yeara after the death of that hen. 0§rm(m»rum gmtra qninque : Vindlli, quorum pan J^nrfim 
4j»iiM, «te. (Hlat Nacnr. It. 96.) 
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nthei than to destroy ; as the balance of power would have been equally 
overturned by the extirpation of either of the German nations. Among im 
princes of the Alemanni, Macrianus, who, with a Roman name, had assumed 
the arts of a soldier and a statesman, deserved his hatred and esteem. The 
emperor himself, with a light and unincumbered band, condescended to pass 
the Rhine, marched fiAj miles into the countiy, and would infallibly have 
seized the object of his pursuit, if his judicious measures had not been defeated 
by the impatience of the troops. Macrianus was afterward admitted to the 
honour of a personal conference with the emperor, and the favours which he 
received, fixed him, till the hour of his death, a steady and sincere friend of the 
repub]ic.(lOO) 

The land was covered by the fortifications of Valentinian ; but the seacoast 
of Gaul and Britain was exposed to the depredations of the Saxons. That 
celebrated name, in which we have a dear and domestic interest, escaped the 
notice of Tacitus: and in the maps of Ptolemy, it faintly marks the narrow 
neck of the Cimoric peninsula, and three small islands toward the mouth of 
the Elbe.(l01j This contrkcted territorr, the present dutchy of Sleswig, or 
perhaps of Hoistein, was incapable of pouring forth the inexhaustible swarms of 
Saxons who reigned over the ocean, who filled the British island with their 
language, their laws, and their colonies ; and who so long defended the liberty 
of the North against the arms of Charleinagne.(102) The solution of this 
difficulty is easify derived from the similar manners, and loose constitution, of 
the tribes of Germany j which were blended whh each other by the slightest 
accidents of war or friendship. The situation of Ihe native Saxons disposed 
them to embrace the hazardous professions of fishermen and pirates ; and the 
success of their first adventures would naturally excite the emulation of their 
bravest countiymen, who were impatient of the gloomy solitude of their woods 
and mountains. Eveiy tide might float down the Elbe whole fleets of canoes, 
filled with hardy and intrepid associates, who aspired to behold the unbounded 

npect of the ocean, ana to taste the wealth and luxury of unknown worlds. 
K>uld seem probable, however, that the most numerous auxiliaries of the 
Saxons were furnished by the nations who dwelt along the shores of (he Baltic. 
They possessed arms and ships, the art of navigation, and the habks of naval 
war : but the difficulty of issuing through the northern columns of Hercules,(103S 
fwhich, during several months of the year, are obstructed with ice) confinea 
their skill and courage within the limits of a spacious lake. The rumour of 
the successful armaments which sailed from the mouth of the Elbe, would soon 
provoke them to cross the narrow isthmus of Sleswig, and to launch their 
vessels on the great sea. The various troops of pirates and adventurers, who 
foueht under the same standard, were insensibly united in a permanent society, 
at first of rapine, and afterward of government. A military confederation was 
gradually moulded into a national body, by the gentle operation of marriage 
and consanguinity ; and the adjacent tribes, who solicited the alliance, accepted 
the name and laws, of the Saxons. If the fact were not establishcKl by the 
most unouestionable evidence, we should appear to abuse the credulity of our 
readers, oy the description of the vessels in which the Saxon pirates ventured 
to sport in the waves of the German ocean, the British channel, and the bay of 
Biscay. The keel of their laige flat bottomed boats was framed of Ii^bt 
timber, but the sides and upper woHls consisted only of wicker, with a covering 

' (100) The wan and negotiatioiM, r«IaUv« to Uie Burgundiana and Alemanni, are diadnctiy related by 
Ammlanut Marcdlinua (xxvHl. 5, zxix. 4, xzx. 3). Oroaiua (1. vii. c 32), and the Chronldea of Jenka 
tnd Caailodonu, flz lome datea, and add aome circmnataacea. 

(101) Kiri Twmxam nfs Kiji^pciDjf xeoooviww S«^eff. At the northern eztremitr of the penlnrala 
' (the Cfmbrlc promontoiy of Pltnv, Iv. 517), Ptolemy flxea the remnant of the Cimkru He fllla the Interval 
brtween the Saxmu and the Cimbrl with six obecure tribea, who were united aaearlyaa the rizth oeotory, 
under the national appellation of Danes. See Cluver. German. Antlq. 1. iti. c. Sn, B, S3. 

(103) H. d* AnviUe (Establiaiement dee Etais de TEurope, Ac. p. 19—96,) haa marked the eztenalTa 
Umlia of the Saxony of Charlemacne. 

(103) The fleet of Dnuua had failed in Uieir attempta to pan, or even to approach die Satrnd (atyled 
fiom an obvioua reeemblance, the coiumna of Hercules') : and the naval enterprlao was never le wui ed. 
Tacit de Moribua German, c. 34. The knowledge which the Romam acquired of the naval powvm^ lh« 
Baltic (c. 44, 45,) waa obtained by their land joumeyi in aearch of a ' 
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tf strong hides.(104) In the course of their slow and distant navigations, they 
must always have been exposed to the danger, and veiy frequently to the mis- 
fortune of shipwreck ; and the naval annals of the Saxons were undoubtedly 
filled with the accounts of the losses which they sustained on the coasts of 
Biitain and Gaul. But the daring spirit of the jpirates braved the perils both 
of the sea» and of the shore : their skill was connnned by the habits of enter- 
prise ; the meanest of their mariners was alike capable, of handling an oar, of 
reariiu; a sail, or of conducting a vessel ; and the Saxons rejoiced in the appear- 
ance (7 a tempest, which concealed their design, and dispersed the fleets of the 
enemy. (105) After they had acquired an accurate knowledge of the maritime 
provinces ot the West, tbev extended the scene of their depredations, and the 
most sequestered places had no reason to presume on their security. The Saxon 
boats drew so little water, that they could easily proceed fourscore or a hundred 
miles up the great rivers ; their weight was so inconsiderable, that they were 
transported on wagons from one river to another ; and the pirates who had 
entered the mouth of the Seine, or of the Rhine, mi^ht descend, with the 
raj^id stream of the Rhone, into the Mediterranean. Under the reign of Valen- 
tinian, the maritime provinces of Gaul were afflicted by the Saxons ; a military 
count was stationed lor the defence of the sea coast, or Armorican limit ; and that 
officer who found his strength, or his abilities, unequal to the task, implored the 
assistance of Severus, master-general of the infantry. The Saxons, surrounded 
and out-numbered, were forced to relinquish their spoil, and to yield a select band 
of their tall and robust youth to serve in the imperial armies. They stipulated 
only a safe and honourable retreat ; and the condition was readily granted by 
the Roman general, who meditated an act of peEfidy,(106) imprudent as it was 
inhuman, while a Saxon remained alive, and in arms, to revenue the fate of his 
countrymen. The uremature eagerness of the infantry, who were secretly 
posted in a deep valley, betrayed the ambuscade ; and they would perhaps 
have fallen the victims of their own treachery> if a large body of cuirassiers, 
alarmed by the noise of the combat, had not hastily advanced to extricate their 
companions, and to overwhelm the undaunted valour of the Saxons. Some of 
the prisoners were saved from the edge of the sword, to shed their blood in 
the amphitheatre : and the orator Symmachus complains, that twenty-nine of 
those cfesperate savages, by strangling themselves with their own hands, had 
disappointed the amusements of the public. Yet the polite and philosophic 
citizens of Rome were impressed with the deepest horror, when they 
were informed that^the Saxons consecrated to the gods the tithe of their 
human spoil ; and, that they ascertained by lot the objects of the barbarous 
sacrifice.XlO?) 

IT. The fabulous colonies of Egyptians and Trojans, of Scandinavians and 
Spaniards, which flattered the pride, and amused the credulit>^, of our rude 
ancestors, have insensibly vanished in the light of science and philosophy. (108) 
The present age is satisfied with the simple and rational opinion, that the islands 

(104) duin et Aremorteus plnuun Saxona tractos. . • . 
Sperabftt; cui pelle Balum sulcare BriUuinum 
Ludus ; et aasuto glaucum mare findere lembo. 

Stdon. in Panesyr. Avlt 360. 
The senioB of Ceaar Imitated, for a partlGalar aervke, these rude but Ibht veseeli, which were lilcewiM 
need by the natives of Britain. Comment de Bell. Civil. \. 51, and Ouichardt, Nouveaux Memoirca Milt- 
Uirea, torn. iL p. 41, 43. The Britlah venela wonld now aaloniah the geolua of Cecar. 

(l(Kn The beet original aecount of the Saxon piratea may be found in Sidonlua AppoUinarla 0* ^iii* 
epwL S, p. 933, edit Binnond.), and the beat commentary in the Abb^ da Bos. (Hiat. CriUqae de la Monar 
diie FrmngofcL Iec torn. 1. 1. i. e. 16, p. 148—155. Bee lllcfwiae p. 77, 7& 

(105) Ammian. (xzvlU. 5,) JuaUfles thia breach of faHh to piratea and robbenj and Oraalus (1. vii. 38,; 
more cleariy ezpreaaea their real nillt ; vlrtate atque agilitaie terribtlea. 

(107) Svmmachu (1. li. eptoL «,) still presumes to mention the aacred namea of Socratea and philo- 
sophy. Bldonius, bishop of Clemont, might condemn (L vUi. epiat. 6), wiUi less incoaalateney, the human 
sacriflen of the Saxons. 

(106) In the beginning of the last century, the learned Cambden was obliged to midermlne, with 
raapectful skepiidam, the romance of BnUiw, the Trojan ; who la now buried, in ailent oblivion, with 
SMta, the daughter of Pharaoh, and her numeroua progeny. Tet I am informed, that aomo efaampiona 
of the MiUnan eolmtf may aliU be found among the original nativee of Ireland. A people diaaatiafled 
wUh their preaeat coaditiooi graap at any viaiona of their past or future glory. 

H ft 
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of Great Britain and Ireland were jpadually peopled from tbe adjacent contr 
nent of Gaul. From the coast ot Kent^ to tbe extremity of Caithneas and 
Ulster, tbe memory of a Celtic origin was distinctly preserved, in tbe perpetual 
Ksemblance of lap^uage, of religion, and of manners : and the peculiar cha* 
racters of the British tribes, might be naturally ascribed to the influence of 
accidental and local circumstance8.(109) The Roman province was reduced 
to the state of civilized and peaceful servitude : tbe rjgnts of savage freedom 
were contracted to tbe narrow limits of Caledonia. The inhabitants, of that 
northern region were divided, as early as the reign of Constant ine, between 
the two great tribes of the Scots and of the Picts,(110) who have since expe- 
rienced a veiy different fortune. The power, and almost the memory, of the 
Ficts, have been extinguished by their successful rivals; and the Scots, after 
maintaining for ages the dignity of an independent kingdom, have multiplie<L 
by an equal and voluntary union, the honours of the English name. The hand 
of nature had contributea to mark the ancient distinction of the Scots and Picts. 
The former were the men of the hills, and the latter those of tbe plain. The 
eastern coast of Caledonia ma;^ be considered as a level and fertile countm 
which, even in a rude state of tillage, was capable of producing a considerable 
quantity of com : and the epithet of cruitnich, or wheat eaters, expressed the 
contempt, or envy, of tbe carnivorous highlander. The cultivation of tbe earth 
mieht mtroduce a more accurate separation of property, and tbe habits of a 
seaentazy life ; but the love of arms and rapine was still the ruling passion of 
tbe Picts : and their warriors, who stripped themselves for a day of battle, 
were distinguished, in the eyes of the Romans, by tbe stranre fashion of 
painting their naked bodies with gaudy colours and fantastic figures. The 
western part of Caledonia irregularly rises into wild and barren bills, which 
scarcely repay the toil of the husbandman, and are most profitably used for 
the pasture of cattle. The highlanders were condemned to the occupations of 
shepherds and hunters; and as the^ seldom were fixed to any permanent 
habitation, they acquired the expressive name of Scots, which, m the Celtic 
tongue, is said to be eauivalent to that of wanderers or vagrants. The inha* 
bitants of a.barren land were uiged to seek a fresh supply of food in tbe waters. 
The deep lakes and bays which intersect their country, are plentifully stored 
with fish : and they gradually ventured to cast their nets in tbe waves of the 
ocean. The vicinity of the Hebrides, so profusely scattered along the western 
coast of Scotland, tempted their curiosity, and improved their skill : and they 
acquired, by slow degrees, the art, or rather tbe habit, of managing their boats 
in a tempestuous sea, and of steering their nocturnal course hj tbe light of the 
well-known stars. The two bold headlands of Caledonia almost touch the 
shores of a spacious island, which obtained, from its luxuriant vegetation, the 
epithet of Green; and has preserved, with a slight alteration, the name of Erin, 
or ieme, or Ireland. It is probable, that in some remote period of antiqui^ 
tbe fertile plains of Ulster received a colony of hungnr ocots ; and that the 
strangers of the North, who had dared to encounter the arms of tbe legions, 
spread their conquests over the savage and unwarlike natives of a solitaiy island. 
It is certain^ that, in the declining age of the Roman empire, Caledonia, Ireland, 
and the Isle of Man, were inhabited by the Scots ; and that the kindred tribes, 
who were often associated in military enterprise, were deeply affected by the 

a09) Tacita^ or rather hit fkUier-tn law Affrioola, might remark Uie German or Bpsniah complexion 
of some Britlih trlbei. Bui It was Uieir tobev deliberate opinioa. ** In anlveraum tamen aMimaDti Galloa 
y)?^"??,**^"" *!?^"^?~ credlWIe est Eorum tacra deprcbendaa, . . .••rmo haud moltom dtveiaut** (In 
Vlt. Afiieol. e. xi). Ceaarhad obeerred their oonmon religion (Comment de Belio Galileo, wl. 13), and 
hi hii Ume, the Mnlpatkm fhm the Belglc Gaul was a recent or at leaat hlitorieal event (▼. It.) Cam^ 
^-^am±) * modertlj aM»tained our genufaM anUquiUea. (Billanala, toL i. Iniroduetion, 

(110) In Um dvk and doubtful patba of Caledonian antiquity, I have choeen for mrgnldea two leaned 
and infenloua Hlahlandera, whom their MrUi and educaUcm bad pecuUarhr qualilied for that ofloe. Sea 
Crttkaipinertatfonaon tfle Orif hi, AntiqulUe^ fcc. of the Caledoniane, by Dr. John Maepheraon, Ltm- 
don, 1708, in 4to. ; and. Introduction to the History of Great Britain andlreland, by Jamee MacuheiaeiH 
Eaq London, 1773, in 4to. third edit Dr. Macpherwn was a minister in the Isle of Skr : and it is a chr- 
cuaastanee hommiable for the present age, that a work, replete with eradlOon and criticlMB, abouM haiFW 
haancompoaed la the BMatremota of the Hebrides. ' " * 
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▼anoQB accidents of their mutual fortunes. Thev long cherished the lively 
tradition of their common name and origin ; and tne missionaries of the Isle of 
Saints, who difiused the light of Christianity over North Britain, established 
the Tain opinion, that their ubh countrymen were the natural, as well as spiritual, 
fathers of the Scottish race. The loose acd obscure tradition has been pre- 
served by the venerable Bede. who scattered some rays of light over the dark- 
ness of the ei^th centuiy. On this slight foundation, a huge superstructure of 
fable was eradualiy reared, by the bards, and the monks, two orders of men 
who equally abused the i>rivilege of fiction. The Scottish nation, with mis- 
taken pride, adopted their Irish genealogy; and the annals of a long line of 
imaginary kings nave been adorned by the fancy of Boethius, and the classic 
elegance of Buchanaa.( 1 11) 

[A. D. 343—366.] Six years after the death of Constantine, the destructive 
inroads of the Scots and Picts required the presence of his youn^t son, who 
reigned in the western empire. Constans visited his British oominions : but we 
may form some estimate of the importance of his achievements, by the language 
of panegyric, which celebrates only his triumph over the elements ; or, m 
other words, the good fortune of a safe and easy paiesage, fnnn the port of 
Bolopne to the harbour of Saodwich.(ll2) The calamities which the afflicted 
provincials continued to experience, from foreign war and domestic tyranny, 
were aggravated by the feeble and corrupt administration of the eunuchs of 
Constantius : and the transient relief which they might obtain from the virtues 
of Julian, was soon lost by the absence and death of their benefactor. The 
sums of gold and silver, which had been painfully collected, or liberally trans- 
mitted for the payment of the troops, were intercepted by the avarice of the 
commanders ; discharges, or, at least, exemptions, from the milKaiy service, 
vrere pubJicly sold ; the distress of the soldiers, who were injuriously deprived 
of their legal and scanty subsistence, provoked them to frequent desertion ; 
the nerves of discipline were relaxed, and the highways were infested with 
robbei8.(113) The oppression of the good, and the impunity of the wicked, 
equally contributed to diffuse through the island a spirit of discontent and 
revolt ; and every ambitious subject, every desperate exile, might entertain a 
leasonable hope of subverting the weak and distracted government of Britain. 
The hostile tribes of the North, who detested the pride and power of the King 
of the World, suspended their domestic feuds; and the barbarians of the land 
and sea, the Scots, the Picts, and the Saxons, spread themselves with rapid and 
irresistible fury, from the wall of Antoninus to the shores of Kent. £vei7 pro- 
duction of art and nature, eveiy object of convenience or luxury, which tney 
were incapable of creating by labour, or procuring by trade, was accumulated 
in the rich and fruitful province of Britain.(114) A philosopher may deplore 
the eternal discord of tne human race, but he will confess, that the desire of 
spoil is a more rational provocatbn than the vanity of conquest. From the age 

(ill) The IrUh dewant of the Seota haa been revived, In the laet momenta of itt decay, and ammnaaidy 
MDuorted, by the Rev. Mr. Whiuker. (Hlat. of Mancheater, vol. 1. p. 430, 431 ; and Genuine. History of 
the Britona amoved, 4bc p. ISi-^IS.) Yet he aclcnowledgee, 1 That the Scots of -A mmianua MarcelU- 
aua (A. D. 340,} were already wtUed in Caledonia ; and that the Roman authors do not afford any hints of 
tiieir emigration from another country. 3. That all the accounts of such emfsrations which have beea 
asserted, or received, by Irish barda, Scotch historians, or Bniliah antiquanes (Buchanan, Cambden, 
Usher, BciUiiwfleet, &c), are totally fabulous. 3. Thai three of the Irisii tribes, which are mentioned bjr 
Ftolemy (aTd. 150), were of Caledonian extraction. 4. That a younger branch of Caledonian princes, 
of the hoQse of Flngal, acquired and p o ssess e d the moaarchy of Ireland. After these concessions, Um 
remaining difference between Mr. Whitaker and his adversaries Is minute and obscure. The^mw^ 
kUUrf, whteh he produees, of a Fergus, tlie cousin of Osiian, who was transplanted (A. D. 3'20.) {torn 
Ireland to Caledonia, Is built on a eonjectural supplemenl to the Erse poetiy ; and the feeble evidence ef 
Richard of Cireaeester, a monk of the fourteenth eentury. The lively anirit of the learned and Ingeniou 
luarian has tempted him to forget the nature of a question, which be so vehenumtif debates, and so 



(113) Hveme tnmentes ac sBvtentes nndas caleastes Oceanl sub remit vestr1a....lnaplratamlropera- 
torte fadem Britaanoa ezpavit Julius Firmicus Matemua de Errore Profiin. Rellg. p. 464. edit Gtrmxn, 
ad eakem Mlnoc. nel. SeeTiHemoDt (Hist. desEmpereurs, tom.lv. p. 336). 

(113) Libanius, Orat Paraau c. uxiz. p. 964. This curious passage has escaped Uw diUgenoe of o«r 
British aatlqaariei. 

(114) The Catodoolans praised and eoveted tha gold, the steeds, the lights, Bcc of Om/trtmgm; 8m 
Db Blalr*8 DIasariation on Omiau, voL 11. ^ 343 ; and Mr. Macpherson*B btroductloo, p. MI-9B6 
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of Constantine to that of the Planta^nets, this rapacious spirit oonthmiid to 
instigate the poor and hardj Caledonians : but the same people, whose gencroas 
humanity seems to inspire . the songs of Ossian, was disgraced b^ a savage 
.g^rance of the virtues of peace, and of the laws of war. Their soutbero 
neighbours have felt, and perhaps exaggerated, the cruel depredations of tbc 
Scots and Picts :(115) and a valiant tribe of Caledonia, the Attacotti,(116) the 
enemies, and afterward the soldiers, of Valentinian, are accused, by an eye- 
witness, of delisting in the taste of human flesh. When thev hunted the 
woods fcr prey, it is said, that they attacked the shepherd rather than hb flock; 
and that they curiously selected' the most delicate and brawny parts, both of 
males and females, which they prepared for their horrid repasts.(ll7) If, in 
the neighbourhood of the commercial and literary town of Glasgow, a race of 
cannibals has really existed, we may contemplate, in the period of the Scottish 
history, the opposite extremes of savage and civilized Fife. Such reflections 
tend to enlaige the circle of our ideas ; and to encourage the pleasiitt^ hope, that 
New Zealand may produce, in some future age, the Hume of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

[A. U. 367—370.] Eveiy messenger who escaped across the British channel, 
conveyed the most melancholy and alarming tidings to the ears of Valentinian ; 
and the emperor was soon informed, that the two military commanders of the 
province had been surprised and cut off by the barbarians. Severus, count of 
the domestics, was hastily despatched, and as suddenly recalled,, by the court 
of Treves. The representations of Jovinus served only to indicate the great- 
ness of the evil : and, aAer a long and serious consultation, the defence, or rather 
the recovery, of Britain, was intrusted to the abilities of the brave Tfaeodosius. 
The exploits of that general, the father of a line of emperors, have been cele- 
brated, with peculiar complacency, by the writers of the age : but his real 
merit deserved their applause ; and his nomination was received, by the army 
and province, as a sure presage of approachinz victory. He seized the favour- 
able moment of navigation, and securely landed the numerous and veteran bands 
of the Heruli and Batavians, the Jovians and the Victors. In his march from 
Sandwich to London, Theodosius defeated several parties of the barbarians, 
released a multitude of captives, and after distributing to his soldiers a small 
|>ortion of the spoil .established the fame of disinterested justice, by the restitu- 
tion of the remainder to the rightful proprietors. The citizens of London, who 
bad almost despaired of their safety, threw open their gates ; and as soon am 
Theodosius had obtained from the court of Treves the important aid of a mili- 
tary lieutenant, and a civil governor, he executed, with wisdom and vigour, the 
laborious task of the deliverance of Britain. The vagrant soldiers were recalled 
to their standard ; an edict of amnesty dispelled the public apprehensions ; and 
his cheerful example alleviated the rigour of martial discipline. The scattered 
and desultory warfare of the barbarians, who infested the land and sea, deprived 
him of the glory of a signal victory: but the prudent spirit, and consummate 
art, of the Koman general, were displayed in the operations of two campaigns, 
which successively rescund every part of the province from the hands of a cruel 
and rapacious enemy. The splendour of the cities, and the security of the for- 
tifications, were diligently restored by the paternal care of Theodosius, who 
with a strong hand confined the trembling Caledonians to the northern angle of 
tlie island : and perpetuated, by the name and settlement of the new province 
of FalerUioj the glories of the reign of Valentinian.(118) The voice of poetiy 

(IIJJ) Lord Lfttleton has cireamttantially related (RIaUMy of Henry IT., vol. 1. p. 182), and Sir David 
Balrymple has Bllghtly mentioned (Annals of Scotland, vol. 1. p. 89), a barbarous Inroad of the Scots, at « 
time (A. D. 1137,) when law, religion, and society, must have softened their prImiUve maniien. 

(116) Attacotti beliicosa hominum natio. Ammlan. xxvH. 8. Cambden (Introduct p. cliL) has ra- 
■tored their true name in the text of Jerom. The bands of Attacotii, which Jerom had seen in Gaiil, 
were afterward stationed in Ttaly and Illyricum. (Notitia, 8. viii. xxxix. xl.) 

(117) Cum ipse adolescentulus in GalliA vlderim Aiiaeottos (or Scotos) gentem Brittannicam huaaois 
Tesct eamtbus; et cum per silvas procorum gregeii, et armentorum pecudumque reperlant, pastorum naUa 
el feminarum papilla* solere nbscindere ; et has solas cibonim delicias arUtrail Such Is the evldeiKe of 
Jerom (torn. If. p. 75), whose veracUy I And no reason to question.* 

(11^ Ammlanos^as concisely represented (xx. 1, xxvi. 4, xxvU. 8) xzvlh. 30 the wbole aariea of tbt 
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and panesyric may add, peiliaps with some degree of tnitb, that the unknown 
regions ot Thule were stained with the blood of the Picts ; that the oars of 
Tbeodosius dashed the waves of the Hyperborean ocean ; and that the distant 
Orkneys were the scene of his naval victory over the Saxon pirates.(119) He 
left the province with a fair, as well as splendid rejputation ; and was immedi- 
ately promoted to the rank of master general of the cavalry, by a princ^e, 
who could applaud, without envy, the merit of his servants. In the important 
station of the Upper Danube, the conqueror of Britain checked and defeated the 
armies of the Alemannf, before he was chosen to suppress the revolt of Africa. 
[A. D. 366.] III. The prince who refuses to be the judge, instructs his 
people to consider him as the accomplice, of his ministers. The military com- 
mand of Africa had been long exercised by Count RomanuSy and his abilities 
were not inadequate to his station : butNas sordid interest was the sole motive 
of his conduct, he acted, on most occasions, as if he had been the enemy of the 
province, and the friend of the barbarians of the desert. The three flourishing 
cities of Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, which, under the name of Tripoli, had lon^ 
constituted a federal union,([l20) were obliged, for the first time, to shut their 
gates against a hostilfs invasion : several oftbeir most honourable citizens were 
surprised and massacred : the villaees, and even the suburbs were pillaged ; and 
the vines and fruit-trees of that rich tcrritoiy were extirpated by the malicious 
savages of Getulia. The unhappy iirovincials implored the protection of Ro- 
nianus ; but they soon found that their military governor was not less cruel and 
rapack>as than the barbarians. As they were incapable of furnishing the four 
thousand camels, and the exorbitant present, which be required before he 
would march to the assistance of Tnpoli, his demand was equivalent to a 
refusal, and he might be Justly accused as the author of the public calamity 
In the annual sasemhlj otthe three cities, they nominated two deputies, to lay 
at the feet of Valentinian the customary offering of a eold victoiy, and to accom- 
pany this tribute, of duty rather than otgratitude, with their humble complaint, 
that they were ruined by the enemy, and betrayed by their governor. If the 
severity of Valentinian bad been rightly directed, it would have fallen on the 
f^ilty bead of Romanus. But the Count, long exercised in the arts of corrup- 
tion, nad despatched a swiA and trusty messenger to secure the venal friendship 
of Remkius, master of the offices. The wisdom of the Imoerial council was 
deceived by artifice ; and their honest indignation was cooled by delay. At 
lengthy when the repetition of complaint had been justified by the repetition of 
public misfortunes, the notary Palladius was sent from the court of Treves, to 
examine the state of Africa, and the conduct of Romanus. The rigid impar- 
tiality of Palladius was easily disarmed ; he was tempted to reserve Tor himself 
a part of the public treasure, which he brought witn him for the payment of 
the troops ; and from the moment that he was conscious of his own guilt, he 
could no longer refuse to attest the innocence and merit of the Count. The 
charge of the Tripolitans was declared to be false and frivolous : and Palladius 
himself was sent back from Treves to Africa, with a special commission, to 
discover and prosecute the authors of this impious conspiracy against the repre* 
sentati ves of the sovereign. His inquiries were managed w itn so much dexteri^ 

CU9) HorretcU. . . .ratibus... . .impervia Ttaule. 

Hie. . . .neo falao nomine Pietoa 
Edomult. Bcoiumque Tago muerone leciitua 
Freglt Hyperbnreaa remia audaclbiu undaa. 

Claudian, in 111. Coiw.HoDorU, vet. 53, dec. 
Maduerunt BaxonefuM 
Oreadea: localuit Plciorum sanguine Thule. 
Scotonun cumuloa flevit glacialls Icrne. 

In Iv. Cona. Hon. Ter. 31^ &e. 
8ee Hkewlae Paeatla (in Panegyr. Vet xii. 5). But it it not eaay to appreciate the intrinBlc value of 
flattery and inetapLor. Compare tba British vietoriea of Bolanua (Statius, SUv. v. 9,) with hia real 
cbaracier. (Tacit. viL Agrlcol. c. IS.} * 

OaO) Ammlanua frequently mentkma tbeir concilium annuum, legillmuni, &e. Leptia and Sabrata 
•re kmg ilnca mined; but the city of Oea, the native country of Apuleiua, atill flouriabea under the 
Mvvlodal ^eiMHDiiuuiaQ of 7Vt>«/t. See Cellariue, Geograpb. Antiqua, torn. ii. part ii. p. 81. D*Ajivi]]«L 
Geograplile Aaclemiei loin. Ui. p. 71, 73, and MarmoL Af rique, torn. ii. ^ SSB. 
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and success, tbat he compelled the citizens of Leptis, who bad tcuUined i 
recent sieee of eight days, to contradict the truth of their own decrees, and to 
censure the behaviour of their own deputies. A bloody sentence was pro- 
nounced, without hesitation, by the rash and headstrong cruelty of Valentinian 
The president of Tripoli, who bad presumed to pity the distress of the pro* 
▼ince, was publicly executed at Utica ; four distinguished citizens were put to 
death, as the accomplices of the imaginair fraud ; and the toQg;ues of two 
others were cut out by the express order of the emperor. Romanus, elated by 
impunity^, and irritated by resistance, was still continued in the militaiy com 
mand ; till the Africans were provoked by his avarice, to join the rebelfious 
standard of Firmus, the Moor.(ISl) 

[A. D. 372.] His father Nabal was one of the richest and most powerful of 
the Moorish princes, who acknowledged the supremacy of Roine. But as he 
left, either by his wives or concubines, a veiy numerous posterity, the wealthy 
inheritance was eagerljr disputed : and Zamma, one of bis sons, was slain in a 
domestic quarrel by his brother Firmus. The implacable zeal with which 
Romanus prosecuted the legal revenge of this murder, could be ascribed only 
to a motive of avarice, or personal hatred : but on this occasion his claims were 
just ; his influence was weighty : and Firmus deariy understood, tbat he must 
either present his neck to the executioner, or appeal from thesentenceof the Impe- 
rial consistory, to his sword, and to the people.(122j He was received as the 
deliverer of his country^ and, .as soon as it appeared that Romanus was formi- 
dable only to a submissrve province, the tyrant of Africa became the object of 
universal contempt. The ruin of Cesarea, which was plundered and butnt by 
the licentious barbarians, convinced the refractoiy cities of the danger of resist- 
ance : the power of Firmus was established, at least in the provinces of Mauri- 
tania and Numidia ; and it seemed to be his only doubt, whether be should 
assume the diadem of a Moorish king, or the purple of a Roman emperor. But 
the imprudent and unhappy Africans soon discovered that, m this rash tnsuirec- 
tion, they had not sufficiently consulted their own strength, or the abilities of 
their leader. Before he could procure any certain intelligence, that the emperor 
of the West bad fixed the choice of a geneml, or that a fleet of transports was 
collected at the mouth of the Rhone, he was suddenly informed, that the ^reat 
Theodosius, with a small band of veterans, had landed near Igilgilis, or Gip^eri, 
on the African coast ; and the timid usurper sunk under the ascendant of virtue 
and military genius. Though Firmus possessed arms and treasures, his despair 
of victoiy immediately reduced him to the use of those arts, which, in the same 
country, and in a similar situation, had formerly been practised by the crafty 
Jugurtha. He attempted to deceive, by an apparent submission, the yigilance 
of the Roman general ; to seduce the fidelity ot his troops ; and to protract the 
duration of the war, by successively engaging the independent tribes of Africa 
to espouse his quarrel or protect his flight. Theodosius imitated the example, 
and obtained the success, of his predecessor Metellus. When Fhrmus, in the 
character of a suppliant, accused his own rashness, and humbly solicited the 
clemency of the emperor, the lieutenant of Valentinian received and dismissed 
him with a friendly embrace ; but he diligently requu^d the useful and sub- 
stantial pledges of a sincere repentance ; nor could he be persuaded, by the 
assurances of peace, to suspend, for an instant, the operations of an active war. 
A dark conspiracy was detected by the penetration of Theodosius : and he 
satisfied, without much reluctance, the public indignation, which he baa secretly- 
excited. Several of the guilty accomplices of Firmus were abandoned, accordf- 
iiig to ancient custom, to the tumult of a militaiy execution ; many more, bj 
the amputation of both their hands, continued to exhibit an instructive spectacle 

(IS!) Ammian. xvttl. d. TfllenMMit (Hiiu des Eknpereim, torn. ▼. p, SS. 870,) b« dlMMMd the chro> 
nokMrical difBcultlei of Um hlttory of Count Romanus. 

(IS) Tbe chnmoloor of Ammlanut ta lonn and obwure ; and Oroffai (!• ▼< 1. c 33, p. SSI, adh. Haver- 
camp,) Menu to plaee the revolt of FlriniM after tbe deathe of VatenUnlan and Valeni. Tllleaioiit (HIM. 
del Bmp. torn. v. p. 601,) endeavoun to pick hto way. The pattent and rare fboied mule of tlie Alp 
nay be tniMed in tbe moat ilippaKy pallii* 
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of horror the hatred of the rebels was accompanied with fear ; and the fear 
of the Roman soldiers was mingJed with respectful admiration. Amidst the 
boundless plains of Getulia, and The hmumerable valleys of Mount Atlas, it was 
impossible to prevent the escape of Firmus : and if the usurper could have tired 
the patience of his antagonist, he would have secured his person in the depth 
of some remote solitude, and expected the hopes of a future revolution. He 
was subdued hj the perseverance of Theodosms ; who had formed an inflexi- 
ble determination, that the war should end only by the death of the tyrant, and 
that evei^ nation of Africa, which presumed to support his cause, shouid be 
involved m his ruin. At the head of a small body of troops, which seldom 
exceeded three thousand five hundred men, the Roman general advanced with 
a steady prudence, devoid of rashness or of fear, into me heart of a countm 
where be was sometimes attacked by armies of twentjr thousand Moors. The 
boldness of his chai^ge dismayed the irregular barbarians ; they were discon- 
certed by his seasonable and orderly retreats ; they were continually baffled by 
the unknown resources of the military art ; and they felt and confessed thejust 
superiority which was assumed by the leader of a civilized nation. When 
Tneodosius entered the extensive dominions of Igmazen, king of the Isaflenses, 
the haughty^ savage required, in words of defiance, his name, and the object of 
his expedition. ** I am," replied the stem and disdainful count, ^ I am the 
general of Valentinian, the lord of the worid ; who has sent me hither to pursue 
and punish a desperate robber. Deliver him instantly into my hands ; and be 
assured, that if tnou dost not obey th^ commands of my invincible sovereifi;n, 
thou, and the people over whom thou reignest, shall be utterly extirpated.*** 
As soon as Igmazen was satisfied that his enemy had strength and resolution to 
execute the fatal menace, he consented to purchase a necessary peace by the 
sacrifice of a guilty fugitive. The ^ards tnat were placed to secure the per- 
son of Firmus, dej^rived him of the hopes of escape ; and the Moorish tyrant, 
afflerwine had extinguished the sense of dai^r, disappointed the insulting tri- 
umph of the Romans, by strangling himself m the night. His dead body, the 
only present which Igmazen could offer to the conqueror, was carelessly thrown 
upon a camel : and Theodosius, leading back his victorious troops to Sitifi, was 
saluted by the warmest acclamatioos of joy and loyalty.(l«3) 

[A. D. 376.] Africa had been lost by the vices of Romanus ; ft was restored 
by the virtues of Theodosius : and our curiosity may be usefully directed to the 
inquiry of the respective treatment which the two generals received from the 
Imperial court. The authority of Count Romanus bad been suspended by the 
master-general of the cavalry ; and he was committed to safe and honourable 
custody till the end of the war. His crimes were proved by the most authentic 
evidence : and the public expected, with some impatience, the decree of severe 
justice. But the partial and powerful favour of Mellobaudes encouraged him 
to challenge his legal judges, to obtain repeated delays fbr the purpose of pro* 
curing a crowd of friendly witnesses, and, finalhy, to cover his guilty conduct, 
bv the additional euUt of fraud and forgery. About t^e same time tne restorer 
or Britain and Atnca, on a vague suspicion that his name and services were 
superior to* the rank of a sutjject, was ignominiouslv beheaded at Carthage. 
Valentinian no longer reigned ; and the death of Theodosius, as well as Vie 
impunity of Romanus, may justly be imputed to the arts of the ministers who 
abused the confidence, ana deceived the inexperienced youth,of his sons. ( 124 j 

If the geoeraphicai accuracy of Ammianus had been fortunately bestowed 
on the British exploits of Theodosius, we should have traced, with eager 
curiosity, the distinct and domestic footsteps of his march. But the tedious 
enumeration of the unknown and uninteresting tribes of Africa, may be reduced 
to the general remark, that they were all of the swarthy race of the Moors, 
that they inhabited the back settlements of the Mauritanian and Numidian 
provinces, the countxy, as ti^ey have since been termed by the Arabs, of dates 

(1211) Ammlan. xzlx. 5. The text of Uila long chapter (fifteen quarto pages) la broken and oorroptedi 
•ad tne narrative Is perpleied by the want of cbronojocical and geographical landmarln. 
(194) Ammlaaus, zxviU. 4. Oroiius, L ylL c 33, p. S31, 59SL Jerom. in Chxon. p. 187 
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and of locusts ;( 125) and that, as the Roman power declined in Africa* Hm 
boundaiy of civilized manners and cultivated land was insensibly contracted. 
Beyond the utmost limits of the Moors, the vast and inhospitable desert of the 
South extends above a thousand miles to the banks of the N iger. The ancients, 
who had a very faint and imperfect knowledge of the great peninsula of Africa, 
were sometimes tempted to believe, that the torrid zone must ever remain des- 
titute of inhabitants ;(126) that they sometimes amused their fancy by fiUine 
the vacant space with headless men, or rather monsters :(127^ with nomed ana 
cloven-footed satyrs :(l^8) with fabulous centaurs;^! 29) ana with human pig-., 
mies, who waged a bold and doubtful warfare against the cranes. (130) Car- 
thage would nave trembled at the strange intelligence, that the countries, on 
either side of the equator, were filled witn innumerable nations, who differed 
only in their colour from the ordinary appearance of the human species ; and 
the subjects of the Roman empire might have anxioasly expected, that the 
swarms of barbarians, which issued from the north, would soon be encountered 
from the south, by new swarms of barbarians, equally fierce, and eaually formi- 
dable. These gloomy terrors would indeed have been dispelled by a more 
intimate acquaintance with the character of their African enemies. The inaction 
of the negroes does not seem to be the effect, either of their virtiM), or of their 
pusillanimity. They indulge, like the rest of mankind, iht„it passions and 
appetites ; and the adjacent tribes are engaged in frequent acts of hostility .(l 31) 
llut their rude ignorance has never invented any effectual weapons of aelence, 
or of destruction ; they appear incapable of forming any extensive plans of 
government or conquest ; and the obvious inferiority of their mental faculties 
has been discovered and abused by the nations of the temperate zone. Sixty 
thousand blacks are annually emoarked from the coast of Guinea, never to 
return to their native country; but they are embarked in chains ;(132) and this 
constant emigration, which, in the space of two centuries, might have furnished 
armies to overnin the globe, accuses the guilt of Europe, and the weakness of 
Africa. 

[A. D. 365 — ^378.] IV. The ignominwus treaty which saved the anny cf 
Jovian* had been faithfully executed on the side of the Romans; and as they 
had solemnly renounced the sovereignty and alliance of Armenia and Iberia^ 
those tributaiy kingdoms were exposed, without protection, to the arms of the 
Persian monarch. (133) ^ Sai)or entered the Armenian territories at the head of 
a tbnnidable host of cuirassiers, of archers, and of mercenary foot : but it was 

(135) Ijco Afrlcanus (In the Vinggl di Raniutio, torn. I. fol. 7&— 83,) has traced a coriotts picture of 
the (K<oplc aiul Uic country ; wliicli arc more iiiiiiuicly deicribed In the Afrtque de Marmol. torn. ill. p. 

( I-2G1 Thli uninhabitable »>nc was p'adiialiy teduoed, by the tniprovementaof ancient ceography, froai 
fony-five to twenty-four, or even ■ixteeiu degrees of latitude. See a learned and Judlctoua note of Dr. 
Robcri!M*n, Hist, or America, vol. i. p. 4Sn. 

( 137) hunt, lA crcdcM libel, vix Jmn lionitnes et magis semiferl Blemmyea, Batyri, Aca Pompo- 

niu« Mela, i. 4, p. SO.eiilt. Vou. In Svo. VMny phitoMopkicMf explains (vi. 35,) the irrqgulafltieB of nature, 
Wliich lie liad eredulouslj/ admllted (v. 8). 

(13H) If the satyr was the Ourang-oiitanff, the great human ape (Buflbn Hist. Nat torn. zlv. p. 43, 
itc.\ one of that species might actually be shown alive at Alexandria In the reign of Constantlne. Yet 
eome difficulty will still remain about the conversation which St. Anthony held with one of these pioua 
■avnees la tlie desert of Tliebais (Jerom. in ViL Paul. Eremit. torn. i. p. fOS). 

(1S9) St. Antliony likewise met one of tkete monsters; whose existence was seriously aaerted bv the 
cmperoi Claudius. The public laughed ; but this prefect of Egypt had Uie address to send an artful prt- 
paraiion, Uie embalmed corpse of an Nippountaur ; which was preserved almost a century aAerwanl 
In the Imnerial palace. See Pliny (Hist Katur. vli. 3), and the judicious observatlotw of Fierei (Memolrea 
de PAcnd. torn. viL p. 331, A«.) 

(130^ The fkUe of Uie pigmies Is as otd as Homer (Diad iil. 6). The pigmies of India and Ethiopia 
were (irlspithami) twenty-seven Inches high. Every spring their cavalry (mounted on rams and goats) 
marched, In battle array, to destroy the cranes* eggs, aliter (says Pliny) futuris grwibusnon resisU. Their 
- bouses were built of mud, feathers, and egMhells. Bee Pliny (vl. 35, vli. 9,) and Sirabo (I. il. p. 191). 

(131) The third and fourth volumes of the valuable Hlstolre des voyages, describe the present state 
of the negroes. The nations of the sea coast have been polished by European comxneree ; and tliose of 
the Inland conntiv have been hnproved by Moorish colonies.* 

(133) HIsioire Philosophique et Politique, &c. tom. iv. p. 188. 

(133) The evidence of Ammianus Is original and declsivb (zxvll. 19). Moses of Chorene 0' iU- c. IT, 
p, 949, and c. 34, p. 969,) and Procopius (de Bell. Persico, 1. i. c. 5, p. 17, edit. Louvre) have been eon- 
■ulted ; but those historians^ who confound distinct flicti, repeat the same eventn, and introduce slnaft 
~^ " lit be used with dilSdence and cautUm.! 
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the invariable practice of Sapor to mix war and negotiation, and io consider 
falsehood and perjury as the most powerful instruments of regal policy. He 
affected to praise the prudent and moderate conduct of the kii^ of Armenia : 
and the unsuspicious Tiranus was persuaded, by the repeatedi assurances of 
insidious friendship, to deliver his person into the bands ot a faithless and cruel 
enemy. In the midst of a splendid entertainment, he was boond in chains of 
silver, as an honour due to the blood of the Arsacides ; and, after a short con 
finement in the Tower of Oblivion at Ecbatana, he was released from the 
miseries of life, either br his own dagger, or by that of an assassin.* The kir^- 
dom of Armenia was reduced to the state of a Persian province ; the adminis- 
tration was shared between a distinguished satrap and a favourite eunuch ; and 
Sapor marched, without delay, to subdue the martial spirit of the Iberians. 
Sauromaces, who reigned in that country by the permission of the emperors, 
was expelled by a superior force ; and, as an insult on the majesty of Komey 
the king of kings placed a diadem on the head of his abject vassal Aspacuras. 
The ci^ of Artogeras8a(134) was the only place of Armenia,Which pn&^umed 
to resist the effort of his arms. The treasure deposited in that strong fortress 
tempted the avarice of Sapor: but the danger of 01;^mpias, the wife, or wi(fow, 
of the Armenian king, excited the public compassion, and animated the des- 
perate valour of her subjects and soldiers.^ The Persians were surprised and 
repulsed under the walls of Artogerassa> by a bold and well-concerted sally of 
the besieged. But the forces of Sapor were continually renewed and increased ; 
the hopeless courage of the garrison was exhausted : the strength of the walls 
yielded to the assault ; and the proud conqueror, after wasting the rebellious 
city with fire and sword, led aws^ captive an unfortunate queen, who, in a 
more auspicious hour, had been the aestined bride of the sonof Cfonstantine.ri36; 
Yet if Sapor already triumphed in the easy conquest of two dependent King- 
doms, he soon felt, that a country is unsubdued, as long as the minds of the 
Eeople are actuated by a hostile and contumacious spirit. The satraps, whom 
e was obliged to tnist, embraced the first opportunity of regaining the affection 
of their countrymen, and of signalizing their immortal hatred to the Persian 
name. Since the conversion of the Armenians and Iberians, those nations con- 
sidered the Christians as the favourites, and the Magians as the adversaries, of 
the Supreme Being ; the influence of the clergy, over a superstitious people, 
was uniformly exerted in the cawie of Rome ; and, as loi^ as the successors of 
Constantine disputed with these of Artaxerxes the sovereignty of the interme- 
diate provinces, the religious connexion always threw a decisive advantage into 
the scale of the empire. A numerous and active party acknowlec^ed Para, 
the son of Tiranus, as the lawful sovereign of Armenia ; and his title to the 
throne was deeply rooted in the hereditary succession of five hundred years. 
By the unanimous consent of the Iberians, the country was equally divided 
between the rival princes ; and Aspacuras, who owed his diadem to the choice 
of Sapor, was obliged to declare, that his regard for his children, who were 
detained as hostages by the tyrant, was the only consideration, which prevented 
him from openly renouncins; the alliance of Persia. The emperor Valens, who 
respected the obligations of the treaty, and who was apprehensive of involving 
the East in a dangerous war, ventured, witn slow ana cautious measures, to 
support the Roman party in the kiru;doms of Iberia and Armenia.^r Twelve 
lesions established the authority of sauromaces on the banks of the Cyrus. 
The Euphrates was protected by the valour of Arintheus. A powerful armjr, 
under the command of Count Trajan, and of Vadomair, king oi the Alemannl, 
fixed their camp on the confines ot Armenia. But they were strictly enjoined, 
not to commit tne first hostilities, which might be understood as a breach of the 
treaty : and such was the implicit obedience of the Roman general, that they 

034) Perhapa Artagere, or Ardts ; under whoM walls, Caina, the srandMm of Anffuatus. waa wounded. 
This fortreaa was situate above Amlda, near one of the aourcea ofthe Tigris. Bee a* AnviUe, Geogra^hto 
Aneieone, lom. il. p. 106 1 

035) TUl«mo«it(m8t des Empereots, torn. ▼. p. 701,) provea, tnm ehronology, that'Olympiua miM 
have been the mother of Pan.B 
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retreated, with exemplaiy patience, under a shower of Persian arrows, till ihfBf 
had clearly acquired a just title to an honourable and legitimate yictoiy. Tet 
these appearances of War insensibly subsided in a vain and tedious neeotiatioo 
The contending parties supported their claims by mutual reproaches oT peifidj 
and ambition ; and, it should seem, that the origina] treaty was expressed m 
very obscure terms, since they were reduced to the necessity of making their 
inconclusive appeal to the partial testimony of the generals of the twa nations, 
who had assisted at the negotiations.Cl36) The invasion of the Goths and 
Huns, which soon afterwara shook the foundation of the Roman empirej 
exposed the provinces of Asia to the arms of Sapor. But the declining age, 
and perhaps the infirmities, of the monarch, suggested new maxims of traD> 
quillity and moderation. His death, which happened in the full maturity of a 
reiffn of seventy years, changed in a moment the court and councils of reisia ; 
ana their attention was most probably engaged by domestic troubles, and the 
distant efforts of a Carmanian war.(137) The remembrance of ancient 
Injuries was lost in the enjoyment of peace. The kingdoms of Armenia and 
Iberia were i)ermitted, by the mutual, thoueh tacit, consent of both empires^ 
to resume their doubtful neutrality. In the first years of the reign of Theodo- 
sius, a Persian embassy arrived at Constantinople, to excuse the unjustifiable 
measures of the former reign ; and to offer, as the tribute of friendship, or even 
of respect, a splendid present of gems, of silk, and of Indian elephants.(l38) 
In the general picture of the affairs of the East under tijie reign of Valen% 
the adventures of Para form one of the most striking; and singular objects 
The noble youth, by the persuasion of his mother Olympias, had escaped 
through the Persian host that besieged Artogerassa, and implored the protection 
of the emperor of the Cast. By his timid councils, Para was alternately sup- 
ported, and recalled, and restored, and betrayed. The hopes of the Armenians 
were sometimes raised by the presence ot their natural sovereign ;^ and the 
ministers of Valens were satisfied, that they preserved the integrity of the 

Sublic faith, if their vassal was not suffered to assume the diadem and title of 
linfi". But they soon repented of their own rashness. They were confounded 
by tne reproaches and threats of the Persian monarch. They found reason to 
distrust the cruel and inconstant temper of Para himself, who sacrificed, to the 
slightest suspicions, tbe lives of his most faithful servants ; and held a secret 
ana disgraceful correspondence with the assassin of his father, and the enemy 
of his country. Under the specious pretence of consultii^ with the emperor 
on the subject of their common interest, Para was persuacfed to descend from 
the mountains of Armenia, where his party was in arms, and to trust his inde- 
pendence and safety to the discretion ot a perfidious court. The king of 
Armenia, for such he appeared in his own eyes and in those of his nation, was 
received with due honours by the governors of the provinces through which he 
passed ; but when he arrived at Tarsus in Cilicia, his progress was stopped 
under various pretences ; his motions were watched with respectful vigilance ; 
and he gradually discovered, that he was a prisoner in the hands of the 
Romans. Para suppressed his indignatkm, dissembled his fears, and, after 
secretly preparing his escape, mounted on horseback with tliree hundred of his 
faithful followers. The officer stationed at the door of bis apartment imme- 
diately communicated his flight to the consular of Cilicia, who overtook him 
in the suburbs, and endeavoured, without success, to dissuade him from prose- 
outing his rash and dangerous design. A legion was ordered to pursue the 
royal fugitive ; but tbe pursuit of infantxy could not be veiy alarming to a body 

OM) Ammlanut (xxvli. IS, xt\x. 1, xxx. 1, 2,) has doicribed Uie events, wlUiout Uie dates, of the Per- 
Man war. Moses of Chorane (Hist Annen. 1. tlL c 98, p. 961, e. 31, p. S66, Ow 35, p. S71,) allbrds soma 
•additional Ads ; but U is extremely diffleull to separate truth from fable. 

(137; Anaxerxes was the successor and brollier {tke coutin german) of the great Sapor ; and the guar- 
dian of bis son Sapor III. (Agaihias, 1. iv. p. 136, edit. Louvro.) See the Universal History, vol. xl. p. 
8B;16i. The auUiors of that unequal work have compiled Uie Bassanian dynasty with enidition and 
dllifenee: but it is a preposteioua irranfemeut to divide the Bomaa and Oriental arewmis into two dia- 
tlnct hisiories.^ 

(138) Pacatus in Paneayr. Vet. ziLffi, and Onielue, 1, vli. e.34. letiiaqua tiim fisdHS eat. quo ulvsnni 
Oriens mque ad nunc (A. D. 416,} iraoauUlWrnl ftukur. 
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of light caYalrf ; and upon the fiist cload of arrows that was dischaiged into 
the air, they retreated with precipitation to the gates of Tarsus. After an 
incessant march of two days and two nights, Paia and his Armenians reached 
the banks of the Euphrates ; but the passage oi the river, which they were 
obliged to swim^Vas attended with some delay and some loss. The country 
was alarmed ; and the two roads, which were only separated by an interval of 
three miles, had been occupied by a thousand archers on honebackf under the 
command of a count and a tribune. Para must have yielded to superior force* 
if the accidental arrival of a friendly traveller had not revealed the danger, and 
the means of escape. A dark and almost imnervious path, securely conveyed 
the Armenian troop through the thicket ; ana Para had left behind him the 
count and the tribune, while they patiently expected his approach along tbe 
public highways. They returned to the imperial court to excuse their want 
of diligence or success : and seriously alleged, that tbe kioff of Armenia, who 
was a skilful magician, had transformed himself and his ibilowers, and passed 
before their eyes under a borrowed shape.t After his return to his r:ative 
kingdom. Para still continued to profess himself the friend and aily of fiie 
Romans ; but the Romans had injured him too deeply ever to foi^give, and the 
secret sentence of his death was sigtied in the council of Valens. The execiH 
tion of the bkxxly deed was committed to the subtle prudence of Count 
Trajan ; and he had the merit of insinuating himself into the confidence of the 
cieaulous prince, that he might find an opportunity of' stabbing him to the 
heart. Para was invited to a Roman banquet, which had been prepared with 
all tbe pomp and sensuality of the Cast : the hall resounded with cheeriul 
music, and the company was already heated with wine; when the count 
retired for an instant, drew his sword, and gave the signal of the murder. A 
robust and desperate barbarian instantly rushed on the king of Armenia ; and 
though he bravely defended bis life with the first weapon Uiat chance offered 
to his hand, the table of the Imperial general was stained with the royal blood 
of a guest, and an ally. Such were the weak and wicked maxims of the 
Roman admimstration, that, to attain a doubtful object of political interest, the 
laws of nations, and the sacred rights lof hospitalify, were inhumanly violated 
in the face of the worid.(139) 

V. Durine a peaceful interval of thirty jesjSf the Romans secured their 
frontiers, ana the Goths extended their dominions. The victories of tbe great 
Herraanric,(140) king of the Ostrogoths, and the liKnt noble of tbe race of the 
Amali, have been compared, by the enthusiasm of his countnmien, to the 
exploits of Alexander ; with this singular, and almost incredible, differencei 
that the martial spirit of the Gothic hero, instead of being supported by the 
▼i^r of youth, was displayed with gloiy and success in the extreme period 
otbuman life, between the age of fourscore and one hundred and ten yean. 
The independent tribes were persuaded^ or compelled, to acknowledge the 
kinp of the Ostrogoths as the sovereign ot the Gothic nation : the chiefs of the 
Visifi^oths, or Thervingi, renounced the royal title, and assumed, tbe more 
humoie appellation of Judges ; and, among those judges, Athanatric, Fritigero, 
and Alavivus, were the most illustrious, by their personal merit, as well as by 
their vicinity to the Roman provinces. These domestic conquests, which 
increased tlie militaiy power of Hermanric, enlai^d his ambitious designs. 
He invaded the adjacent countries of tbe North ; and twelve considerable 
nations, whose names and limits cannot be accuratdy defined, successively 
yielded to the superiority oi the Gothic arm8.(l41) The Heruli, who inha- 
bited the marshy lands near the lake Maeotis, were renowned for their strength 

(139) Sm in AniBriuw (m. 1,) tkt A dwuto iii of Para. MoiMof OhoraM «altolte TMdMOT; m4 
telte 8 long, and not ImproUible, ^mj of hit ion Gnelas: who afterward made hlinarif popular fo Ar* 
Bwnia, and provokeil tbe jeahMUjf of Uie relgniBg Mng (1. M. e. 91, te. p. fl93» *e.)4 

(140) The concise account of the relsn and conqueMsof Hermanle, aeema to be cm of the vCIa 
which Jornondes (c. S9,) borrowed fWun the Gothic Maiortee of AUavioa, or Caoilodorue. 
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I) M. de Bdat (Hiet. dee Peuplee de TBarope. torn. vl. p. 311—3900 inwcedfatee, wtth more Induauy^ 
tttcoeie, the natione subdued by the arms of Hermanric. He denies tbe existence of the Kmtmo • 

*roiM«, on aecounc of the immndemie lenctb of thehr name. Tet the Fieach envov to Eatlaboo. or Dm* 

dsB« tousi bave tiataned Uw countiy of uia J^^' ' 
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and a^ity^ and the assistance of their light infantiy was easeily aollcltedi 
ftnd highly esteemed, in all the wars of the barbarians. But the active spirit 
of the Heruli was subdued by the slow and steady perseverance of the Goths ; 
ftndy after a bloody action, in which the king was slain, the remains of that 
wariike tribe became an useful accession to the camp of Hermanric. He then 
inarched against the Venedi ; unskilled in the use of arms, and formidable onW 
bv their numbers, which filled the wide extent of the.plains of modem Poland. 
The victorious Goths, who were not inferior in numbers, prevailed in the con- 
test, by the decisive advantages of ezeicise and discipline. After the submission 
of Vanedi, the conqueror advanced, without resistance^ as far as the confines of 
the Mstii j(l42)an ancient people whose name is still preserved in the province 
of Estbonia. Those distant inhabitants of the Baltic coast were supported by 
the labours of agriculture, enriched by the trade of amber, and consecrated by 
the peculiar worship of the mother of the gods. But the scarcity of iron 
obliged the £stian warriors to content themselves with wooden clubs ; and 
the reduction of that wealthy countiy is ascribed to the prudence, rather than 
to the arms, of Hermanric. His dominions, which extended from the Danube 
to the Baltic* included the native seats, and the recent acquisitions, of the 
Goths ; and he reigned over the greatest part of Germany and Scythia with 
the authority of a conqueror, and sometimes with the cruelty ot a tyrant 
But he reig^d over a part of the globe incapable of i>er{>etuating and adorn- 
ii^ the glory of its heroes. The name of Hermanric is almost buried in 
oblivion; his exploits are imperfectly known; and the Romans themselves 
appeared unconscious of the progress of an aspirings power, which threatened 
the liberty of the North, and the peace of the empire. (143) 

[A. D. 366.] The Goths had contracted an hereditary attachment for the 
Imperial house of Constantine, of whose power and liberanty they had received 
so many si^l proofe. They respected the public peace ; and if a hostile 
band sometimes presumed to pass tne Roman limit, their irregular conduct was 
candidly ascribed to the ungovernable spirit of the barbarian youth. Their 
contempt for two new and obscure princes, who had been raised to the throne 
by a popular election, inspired the Goths -with bolder hopes ; and, while they 
agitated some design of marching their confederate force under the national 
standard,(l44) they were easily tempted to embrace the party of Procopius ; 
and to foment, by their dangerous aid, the civil discord of the Romans. The 

Sublic treaty might stipulate no more than ten thousand auxiliaries ; i>ut the 
esign was so zealously adopted by the chiefs of the Visigoths^ that the army 
which passed the Danube amounted, to the number of thirty thousand men.(l45) 
They marched with the proud confidence, that their invincible valour would 
decide the fate of the Roman empire ; and the provinces of Thrace groaned 
under the weight of the barbarians, who displayed the insolence of masten, 
and the licentiousness of enemies. But the intemperance which gratified their 
appetites retarded their progress ; and before the Goths could receive any 
certain intelligence of the defeat and death of Procopius, they perceived, by 
the hostile state of the countiy, that the civil and military powers were resumed 
by his successful rival. A chain of posts and fortifications, skilfully disposed 
by Valens, or the generals of Valens, resisted their march, prevented their 
retreat, and intercepted their subsistence. The fierceness of the barbarians was 
tamed and suspended by hunger : they indignantly threw down their arms at 
the feet of the conoueror, who o£fered them food and chains ; the numerous 
captives were distributed in all the cities of the Cast ; and the provincials, who 

C143) The edition of Grotras (Jornandefl, p. 643,) exhibita the name of JEstrt. But reuon, and the 
Ambroalan MS. hare reMoied Uie JEMtti^ vrhoee mannen and altaaiftan are exprenwd by the pencil ot 
Tacitus (Oennania, e. 4S), 

(143) Ammianua (zxxL 3,) obaervee, hi general tenna : Ennenrlebi. . . .nobllfaaiml Begis, ct, per mulU 
vartaque forUtnr tecta, vIncinU gendbui formidaU, ^c 

(144) Valena. . . .dooeCur relatlonibtta Dncnm, gRntem Gothorum, ea tempettate Inlactam Ideoqne ai- 
vlMiniani, cunaptrantem fn unnm, ad pervadendam porarl coUlmitia ThracUmm. Anunlan. xzrl. 6. 

(145) M. de Boat (Hist, dea Peupleri d« I'Europe, torn. vl. p. 33S,) haa curioualy aaoertained the rati 
iwniber of tbaae auxUlariea. The 3000 of Ammianuai and Oia 10.000 of Zoahnua ware only tiMflm 
dlTlBlooa of the Gothic anny.* 
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were soon familiarized with their savage appearance, venturedy bj depees^ to 
measure their own strengthwith these torroioable adversariesy whose name bad 
so long been the object of their tern>r« The kinsr of Scythia (and Hennanric 
alone could deserve so loAy a title) was grieved and exasperated by this national 
calamity. His ambassadors loudly complained, at the court of Valens, of the 
infraction of the ancient and solemn alliance, which had so lonK subsisted between 
the Romans and the Goths. They alleged, that they had fulfilled the duty ol 
allies, by assisting the kinsman and successor of the emperor Julian ; they 
required the immediate restitution of the noble captives ; and the]^ uiged a 
yeiy singular claim, that the Gothic spenerals, marching in arms and in hostile 
array, were entitled to the saored character and privileges of ambassadors* 
The decent, but peremptory, refusal of these extravagant demands, was sisfni- 
fied to the barbarians by Victor, master^neral of the cavalry, who expressed, 
with force and dignit]^, the jqst complaints oi the emperor of the £ast.(^146) 
The negotiation was interrupted ; and the manly exhortations of Valentinian 
encouraged his timid brother to vindicate the insulted majesty of the em- 
pirc.(147) 

I [A. D. 367, 3^8, 369.] The splendour and magm'tude of this Gothic war are 
ebrated by a contemporary historian :(148^ but the events scarcely deserve 
the attention of posteri^, except as the preliminary steps of the approaching 
decline and fall of the empire. Instead ol leading tne nations of Germany and 
Scythia to the banks of the Danube, or even to the gates of Constantinople, 
the aged monarch of the Groths resigned to the bmve Athanaric the dane^er and 
eloiy of a defensive war, against an enemy, who wielded with a feeble hand 
tne powers of a mighty state. A bridge of boats was established upon the 
Danube ; the preserjce of Valens animated his troops ; and his ignorance of 
the art of war was compensated by personal bravery, and a wise deference to 
the advice of Victor and Arintheus, bis masters-general of the cavalry and 
infantry. The operations of the campaign were conducted by their ' skill and 
experience ; but they found it impossible to drive the Visigoths from their strong 
posts in the mountains ; and the devastation of the plains obliged the Romans 
themselves to repass the Danube on the approach of winter. The incessant 
rains, which swelled the waters of the river, produced a tacit suspension of 
arms, and confined the emjperor Valens, during the whole course of the ensuing 
summer, to his camp of Marcianapolis. The third year of the war. was more 
favourable to the Romans, and more pernicious to the Goths. The interruption 
of trade deprived the barbarians of the objects of luxury, which they already 
confounded with the necessaries of life ; aiid the desolation of a very extensive 
tract of- country threatened them with the horrors of famine. Athanaric was 
provoked, or compelled, to risk a battle, which he lost in the plains ; and the 
pursuit was rendered more bloody by the cruel precaution of the victorious 
generals, who had promised a large reward for the head of every Goth that 
was brought into the Imperial camp. The submission of the barbarians appeased 
the resentment of Valens and his council ; the emperor listened with satbfac* 
tion to the flattering and eloquent remonstrance of the senate of Constantinople, 
which assumed, for the first time, a share in the public deliberations ; and the 
same generals, Victor and Arintheus, who had successfully directed the conduct 
0^ the war, were empowered to regulate the conditions of peace. The freedom 
of trade which the Goths had hitherto enjoyed, was restricted to two cities ixi 
the Danube : the rashness of their leaders was severely punished by the sup- 
pression of their pensions and subsidies ; and the exception, which was stipu- 

(146) The march, and auhaequent nefodatton, are described In tbe Frannenia oT Eanaplus. Excerpt. 
L«9Bt p. 18, ediL LouTte. The provinciala, who afterwaid beeame famUiar with Uie barfoariana, found 
thai their strength was more apparent than real. Th^ were tall of stature ; but their lep were ctumsf, 
and their shoulders were narrow. 

(147) Valens enim, nt eonsulto plaenarat ftatiii chJub renbaior arbltirlo arma ooneuasii hi Gotboe 
ratlone justA oermotus. Ammianus tezTlt. 4,) then proceeds to describe, not the country of the Golha, 
but the peaceful and obedient prorlnce of Thrace, which was not affected by the war. 

(148) Eunaplus, in Excerpt LegaL p. 18, 10. The Greek sophist must have considered as mm and tht 
•«ai« war, tbe whole feriea of Gothic history till the TlctoricB and pcaoa of Tbeodoaluib 
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lated in favour of Athanaric alone) was more advantageous than honourable to 
the Jud^ of the Visi^tbs. Athanaric, who, on this occasioni ajpfwars to have 
consulted his private interest^ without exi>ecting the orden olhb sovereij^ 
supported his own divnityand that of his tribe, in the personal interview which 
was proposed by the ministen of Valens. He persisted in his declaration* that 
it was impossible for him, without hicurrinfi^ the guilt of peijuir, ever to set 
his foot on the territoiy ot the empire ; and it is more than probable, that bis 
rejg^rd for the sanctity of an oath was confirmed i>y the recent and fatal exampleft 
oiRoman treachery. The Danube, which separated the dominions of the two 
independent nations, was chosen for the scene of the conference. The emperor 
of the East, and the Judge of the Visigoths, accompanied by an equal number 
of armed followers, advanced in their respective baiges to the middle of the 
stream. After the ratification of the treaty, and the deliveiy of hostages, Valens 
returned in triumph to Constantinople ; and the Goths remained in a state of 
tran(}uillity about six years, till they were violently impelled against the Roman 
empire, by an innumerable host of Scythians, who appeared to issue from the 
frossen regions of the north.(149) 

[A. D. 374.] The emperor of the West, v^ho had resigned to his brother 
the command of the Lower Danube, reserved for his immecuate care the defence 
of the Rheetian and Illvrian provinces, which spread so many hundred miles 
along the greatest of tne~ European riven. The active policy of Valentinian 
was continually employed in adding new fortifications to the security of the 
frontier ; but the abuse of this policy provoked the just resentment of the bar- 
barians. The Qpadi complained, that the ground tor an intended fortress had 
been marked cut on their territories : and their complaints were uiged with so 
much reason and moderation, that Equitids, master-general of Illyricum, con- 
sented to suspend the prosecution of the work, till he should be more clearly 
Informed of the will of his sovereign. This fair occasion of injuring a rival, 
and of advancing the fortune of his son, was eagerly embraced by the inhuman 
Maxim in, the preefect, or rather tyrant, of Gaul. The passions of Valentinian 
were impatient of control ; and ne credulously listened to the assurances of 
his favourite, that if the government of Valeria, and the direction of the work, 
were intrusted to the zeal of his son Marcel linus, the emperor should no longer 
be importuned with the audacious remonstrances of the oarbarians. The sub- 
jects of Rome, and the natives of Germany, were insulted by the anoffance oi 
a young and worthless minister, who considered his rapid elevation as the proot 
and reward of his superior merit. He afiected, however, to receive the modest 
application of Gahinius, kin? of the Qpadi, with some attention and r^ard; 
but this artful civility concealed a darK and bloody design, and the credulous 
prince was persuaded to accept the pressing invitation of Marcellinus. I am 
at a loss how tovaiy the narrative of similar crimes ; or how to relate, that, in 
the course of the same year, but in remote parts of the empire, the inhospitable 
table of two Imperial generals was stained with the Royal blood of two guests 
and allies^ inhumanly murdered by their order, and in their presence. The 
fote of Gabinius, and of Fara, was the same ; but the cruel death of their 
sovereig^n was resented in a very different manner by the servile temper of the 
Armenians, and the free and daring spirit of the Grermans. The Quadi were 
much declined from that formidable power, which, in the time of Marcus Anto- 
ninus, had spread terror to the gates of Rome. But they still possessed arms 
and courage ; their courage was animated by despair, and th^ obtained the 
usual reinforcement of the cavalry of their S^rmatian allies. So improvident 
was the assassin Marcellinus, that he chose the moment when the bravest veterans 
had been drawn away^ to suppress the revolt of Firmus ; and the whole pro- 
vince was exposed, with a very feeble defence, to the rage of the exai^rated 



<140) The OotMe war Is described by Ammianat (xzvll. 5), Zotlinut (!• ir^Jh 91U-S14), nnd Tlwmto- 
tliM (Oral. X. p. 1S»— 141.) The orator ThcmlAiui was lent froni Uie senate of CoaaianUnopie, to oo»- 
Uaie ih« victoriOQS emperor; and bh aervll "' " "' - *" — "- — * -"•— 

e Scainander. Jornandea forfett a war p 

9 (MiMoa'a HIA. of tbe CScmnu, vU. 9). 



gratulaie the victoriooa emperor; and bh wrvile eloquence compares Valens on tlie Danube, to Achillea 
«• the Scainander. Jornandea forfeis a war peculiar to the Kin-OoUis, and lof lortoui to Mm GolUo 
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bai{>uriaiiB« They Invaded PaDDoma in the s^son of harvest; unmercifoUy 
destroyed eveiy ooject of plunder which they coukl not easily transport ; and 
either disre^raed, or demoJishedy the empty fortifications, loe princess Coi>- 
staDtia, the daughter of the emperor Constantius, and the nand-daughter of the 
great Constantine, very oanowi^ escaped* That royal maid, who had innocently 
supported the revolt of Procopius, was now the destined wife of the heir of the 
Western empire. She tia versed the peaceful province with a splendid and 
unarmed train. Her person was saved from daiu^er, and the republic from dis* 
grace, by the active aeal of Messala^ governor of the provinces. As soon as he 
was intormed that the village, where she stopped only to dine, was almost 
eDcompaesed by the barbarians, he hastily placed her in his own chariot, and 
drove full speed till he reached the gates of Sirmium, which were at the dis- 
tance of six and twenty miles. Even Sirmium miefat not have been secure, if 
the Q^di and Sarmatians had diligently advanced durii^ the general conster- 
nation of the manstrates and peoi^e* Their delaj^ allowed Probus, the Pne* 
torian pmfect, simcient time to recover his own spirits, and to revive the courage 
of the citizens. He skilfully directed their strenuous efibrts to repair and 
streog^en the decayed fortifications ; and procured the seasonable and effectual 
assistance of a company of archers,-to protect the capital of the Illyrian pro- 
vinces. Disappointed m their attempts against the walls of Sirmium, the indig- 
nant barbarians turned their arms against the master-general of the frontier, to 
whom they unjustly attributed the murder of their kinp. Equitius could btinf 
into the field no more than two legions : but they contained the veteran strength 
of the Msesian and Pannonian bands. The obstinacy with which they disputed 
the vain honours of rank ind precedency, was the cause of their destruction ; 
and, while they acted with separate forces and divided councils, they were sur- 
prised end slaughtered by the active vieour of the Sarmatian horse. The suc- 
cess of this invasion provoked the emulation of the bordering tribes ; and the 
province of Msssia would infallibly have been lost, if ^ounjg; Theodosius, the 
duke or railitaiy commander, of the frontier, had not sienalized, in the defeat 
x>f the public enemy, an intrepid genius, worthy of his illustrious father, and of 
iiis future greatne8s.(l60) 

The minid of Valentinian, who then resided at Treves, was deeply affected 
by the calamities of lllyricum ; but the lateness of the season suspended the 
execution of hisdesvns till the ensuing spring. He marched ki person, with a 
oonsidefable part of me forces of Gaul, from the banks of the Moselle : and to the 
suppliant ambassadors of the Sarmatians, who met him on the wa^, he returned 
a doubtful answer, that as soon as he reached the scene of action, he should 
examine, and pronounoe. When be arrived at Sirmium, be gave audience to the 
deputies of the lUyiian provinces ; who loudly congratulated their own felicity 
under the auspicious government of Probus, bis PrsBtorian orsfect. (151 ) Valen- 
tinian, who was flattered by these demonstrations of their loyalty and gratitude, 
impmdently asked the deputy of Epirus, a Cynic philosopher of intrepid sin- 
oeritj,(162) whether he was freely sent by the wishes of the province ? " With 
tears and groans am I sent (replied Iphicles) by a reluctant people." Thi 
empen^ paitfed : but the impunity of his ministers established the pemieiom 
' y might oppress his subjects, without injuriqg bis service. A 



maxim, that they might oppress his subjects, ^ ^ .-,,.- ,. ^. - 

strict inquiiy into their conduct would have relieved the public discontent. The 
severe con^mnatkn of the murder of Gabinkis, was the only measure which 



(I5C) AaBrfuMCixix.«0«adZo(inwatV'P.O*iS9(^)eM«flil^iMKktbeoit^ 
«be Quail and fianiMHian war. _. ^^ j i .. u _. .v 




Bcallaer. a 1S7. Aoimadvna. p. 890.) TIm Saint afterward fbaned an inUmate and lander friendataf 
With Uw widow of Probui; and the name of Counl Bquttim, with Ich proprlMy, bat wiUwut muit 
Wu«tlce,haa been iubiUtated In the text. . . ^. . *_.__ ^ ^. ,. .. 

(150) iulian (Oiat vi. p. 196,) repreMnta bia ftiand Iphklai ai a man of Tirtne and BMiltiWho bti 
bade himself ridieuioiu and luhappy, by adopting the extravacaat draia and mai»eni of tha QynlGa 

Vol IL-1 
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could restore the confidence of the Germans, and rindicate the honour of thi9 
Rpman name. But the haughty raonaTch was incapable of the magnanimity 
which dares to acknowledge a tault He forgot the provocationt remembered 
only the injuiy, and advanced into the country of the Qpadi with an insatiate 
thirst o( blood and revenge. The extreme devastation, and promiscuous mas- 
sacre, of a savage war, were justified in the eyes of the emperor, and perhaps 
in those of the world, by the cruel equity of retaliation :(153) and such was the 
discipline of the Romans, and the consternation of the enemy, that Valentinian 
repassed the Danube without the loss of a single man. As be had resolved to 
complete the destruction of the Q^adi by a second campaign, he fixed his win- 
ter>quarteis at Bregetio, on the Danube, near the Hungsurian city of Presbuigfa. 
While the operations of war were suspended by the severity of the weather, 
the Qpadi made an humble attempt to deprecate the wrath of their conqueror : 
and, at the earnest persuasion of Equitius, their ambassadors were introduced 
into the imperial council. They approached the throne with bended bodies, 
«nd dejected countenances ; and, without daring to complain of the murder of 
their kuijg, they affirmed with solemn oaths, that the late invasion was the crime 
of some irreeular robbers, which the public council of the nation condemned and 
abhorred. The answer of the emperor left them but little hope from b» 
clemency or compassion. He reviled, in the most intemperate languafi^e, their 
baseness, their ingratitude, their insolence. His eyes, his voice, his colour, his 
^stures, expressed the violence of hb ungovemed fuiy : and, while his whole 
frame was agitated with convulsive passion, a large bldoa vessel suddenly burst 
in his body ; and Valentinian fell speechless into ttjjs arms of bis attendants. 
Their pious care immediately concealed his situation from the crowd ^ but in 
a- few minutes, the emperor of the West expired in an agony of pain, retaining 
his senses to the last ; and struggling, without success, to declare his intentions 
to the generals and ministers, who surrounded the royal couch. [A. D. 375. 
Nov. 17tb.] Valentinian was about fifty-four years of a^e ; and ne wanted 
oi^y one hundred days to accomplish the twelve years of bis reign.(l54) 

The polygamy of Valentinian is seriously attested by an ecclesiastical his 
torian.(i55) "The empress Severa (I relate the fable) admitted into her 
familiar society the lovely Justina, the daughter of an Italian governor: her 
admiration of those naked charms, which sli^ had often seen in the bath, was 
expressed with such lavish and imprudent praise, that the emperor was tempted 
to introduce a second wife into his bed ; and his public edict extended to all 
the subjects of the empire, the same domestic priviles;e, which he had assumed 
for himself." But we may be assured, from the evidence of reason, as well as 
history, that the two marriages of Valentinian, with Severa, and with Justina, 
were succesnvely contracted ; and that he used the ancient pcrmis*)n of divorce, 
which was still allowed by the laws, though it was condemned by the church. 
Severa was the mother of Gratian, who seemed to unite eveiy claim which 
could entitle him to the undoubted succession of the Western empire. He was 
the eldest son of a monarch, whose glorious reign had confirmed the free and 
honourable choice of his fellow-soldiers. Before he had attained the ninth year 
of his age, the royal youth received from the hands of his indulgent father the 
purple robe and diadem, with the title of Augustus : the election was solemnly 
ratibed by the consent and applause of the armies of Gaul ;(166) and the name 
of GraUan was added to the names of Valentinian and Valens, in all the legal 

(153) Ammiaa. nx. 5. Jmn, who ezagqienOtt the mlifonaiw of ValenOnlBiu refani him eren thto 
hut coiiwIaUoa of revenue. G^iaU vartato wlo, ei mUtampairiam deSlMu«U (WB^iTsS) 

(154) See, oo the death of Valentinian, Ammianus (xxt. 6), 2&iiu« (I. It d ST Victor VbBritom.^ 
Socrali. (L iv. c. 31), and Jerom (in Cbron. p. 191, and £^^"98 S Lu^M TllSi i?^cll 
▼ariclv of circuuMtancea among them: and Ammianus Is so eloquent that he writea noMense 

(15^) Socrate. a Iv. c 31) to the only original wltnea. of U>£*fooli«h .iSyrw rejS«nStw the law« 
and manners of the Romana, that tt ecareeiy deaervet Uie formal and eiaborat^ diawrtaSm of M. Bonanrr 

^\iLlJ^^!^r^i!:J?^'4^1?ti^^' ^**J r"?* P'"*^^ "^ ~SiT3 clrcumatancTofSa 
boUi ; Inatead of foUoWing Zoahnoa, who repraaenta Juatina aa aa old woman, the widow of Mag 

<156) Ammianufl (xxvll. 6) deMribei the form of thla military election and oicnut InTMtitnM "-*- 
Uniaa duaa not appear to have coosotted, or «*^n infarmed. Uie ienata of Rome. "'^'^"^ '"^^ 
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Imiiactlons of the Roman g^ovemment. By bis marriaffe with the grand* 
daughter of Constantiney the soo of Valentinian acquirea all the hereditary 
rights of the Flavian family: which, in a series of throe imperial ffenerations, 
weie sanctified by time, religion, and the reverence of the people. At the 
death of bis father, the royal youth was in the seventeenth year of his age : and his 
Yirtues already justified the favourable opinion of the army and people. But 
Gratian residedwitbout apprehension in the palace of Treves j while, at the 
distance of many hundred miles, Valentinian suddenly expired m the camp of 
Brcgetio. The passions, which had been so long suppressed hv the presence 
of a master, immediately revived in the imperial council ; ana the ambitious 
design of reigning in the name of an infant, was artfully executed by Mello-. 
baudes and ^uitius, who commanded the attachment of the lllyrian and Italian 
bands. They contrived (he most honourable pretences to remove the popular 
leaders, and the troops of Gaul, who might nave asserted the claims of the 
lawful successor: they suggested the necessity of extinguishing the hopes of 
ibreign and domestic enemies, by a bold and decisive measure. The empress 
Justina, who had been left in a palace about one hundred miles from Bregetioy 
was respectfully invited to appear in the camp with the son of the deceased 
eraperor On the sixth day after the death of Valentinian, the infant prince of 
the same name, who was only four years old, was shown, in the arms of his 
mother, to the legions, and solemnly invested, by military acclamation, with 
the titles and ensisns of supreme power. The impending dangers of a civil 
war were seasonally prevented by the wise and moderate conduct of the em- 
peror Gratian. He cheerfully accepted the choice of the army ; declared, that 
he should always consider the son of Justina as a brother, not as a rival ; and 
advised the empress, ivith her son Valentinian, 'o fix their residence at Milan, 
in the fair and peaceful province of Italy ; whiie he assumed the more arduous 
command of the countries beyond the Alps* Gratian dissembled bis resentment 
till he could safely punish or disgrace the authors of the conspiracy ; and tboueh 
he uniformly behaved with tenderness and regard to his infant colleague, he 
gradually confounded, in the administration of the Western empire, the office 
of a guardian with the authority of. a soverek^n. The government of the. Roman 
world was exercised in the united names ot Valens SMid his two nephews ; but 
the feeble emperor of the east, who succeeded to the rank of his elder brother^ 
never obtained any weight or influence in the councils of the West.(l6T) 



CHAPTER XXVI 

Mdnnen of the pastoral naHoru-^Progrtss of the Hwu^from Chima to Europe 
— night. of the Oothe— They pass the Danube-Gothic war-^Defeat and 
death of fuilene— Gratian incests neodosius mth the Eastern Empire-^His 
character and success— -Peace and settlement cfthe Gotha. 

[A. D. 366.1 In the second year of the reign of Valentian and Valens, on 
the morning of the twenty-first day of July, the greatest part of the Roman 
world was shaken by a violent and destructive earthquake. The impression 
was communicated to the waters ; the shores of the Meditermnean were left 
dry, by the sudden retreat of the sea ; great quantities of fish were caught 
with the hand ; laige vessels were stranded on the mud r and a curious spec- 
tator, amused his eye, or rather his fancy, by cootemplatiag the various appear- 
ance of valleys and mountains, which had never, since the formation ot the 
globe, been exposed to the sun. But the tide soon returned, with the weight 
of an immense and irresistible deluge, which was severely felt on the coasts of 
Sicily, of Dalmatia, of Greece and of E^ypi : la^e boats were transported, 

(157) Amraianus, zxz. 10. Zorimutyl iv. p. 229, 983. Tiflemont bM proved (HlM. dei Emperean. 
— — - • - - -' .. j^. ... .«. . ^haveendeevottredtoaxpww 



(157) Amraianus, zxz. 10. Zo«lmufl,L Iv. p. 229, 983. Tineniant bM provi 
torn. V. p. 7<J7^70B.) that Gratian rcignU in Italy, Africa, and Dlyricum. I hai 
W» aatiMidty ovtr Ui brotbers dominiom, a* Jm BMd it, ia an anbisuoiia Mjrla. 
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and lodeed on the foo6 of houses, or at the distance of two miles from Ac 
shore ;(l) the people, with their habitations, were swept away bj the waters , 
and the citj ot Alexandria aonuallv commemorated the fatal day, on which fiO^ 
thousand persons had lost their Jives in the inundation. This calamity, the 
veport of which was magnified from one province to another, astonished and 
terrified the sd!>}ec1s of Home ; and their affrighled imagination enlarg^ed the 
veal extent of a momentarj^ evil. They recollected the preceding earthquakes^ 
which had subverted the cities of Palestine andBitbynia r they considered these 
alarming strokes as the prelude only of still more dreadful calamities, and their 
fearful vanity was disposed to confound the symptoins of a declining empire^ 
and a sinking world.(2) It was the fashion of the times, to attribute eveiy 
remarkable event to the particular will of the Deity; the alterations of nature 
:were connected, by an invisible chain, with the moral and metaphysical opinions 
of the human mind ; and the most sapicioiis divines could distinguish, according 
to the colour of their respective prejudices, that the establidmient of heresy 
tended to produce an earthquake ; or that a deluge was the inevitable conse* 
quence of the progress of sin and error. Without presuming to discuss the 
truth or propriety of these lofty speculations, the historian may content himself 
with an observation, which seems to be justified by experience, that man has 
much more to fear from the passions of his fellow*creatures, than from the con- 
vulsions of the elements. (3) The mischievous effects of an earthquake, or 
deluge, a hurricane, or the eruption of a volcano, bear a very inconsiderable 
proportion to. the ordinaiy calamities of war : as they are now moderated by 
the prudence or humanity of the princes ot Europe, who amuse their own 
leisure, and exercise the courage ot their subjects, in the practice of the milttaiy 
ait. But the laws and manners of modem nations protect the safety and 
freedom of the vanquished soldier ; and the peaceful citizen has seldom reason 
to complain, that his life, or even his fortune, is exposed to the rage of war. 
In the disastroos period of the fall of the Roman empire, vrhich may justly be 
dated from the reign of Valens, the happiness and security of each individual 
were peraonaltjr attacked ; and the arts and labours of ages were rudely defaced 
by the Barbarians of Scythia and Germany. [A. D. 376j The mvasion of 
the Huns precipitated on the provinces of the West the Oothic nation, which 
advanced, in less than forty years, from the Danube to the Atlantic, and opened 
a way, by the success of their arms, to the inroads of so many hostile tribes, 
more savage than themselves. The original principle of motion was concealed 
in the remote countries of the North : and the curious observation of the pastoral 
life of the Scythians,(4) or Tartar8,'5) will illustrate the latent cause of these 
destructive emigrations. 

The difierent characters that mark the civilized nations of the globe, maybe 
ascribed to the use, and the abuse, of reason ; which so variously shapes, and 
so artificially composes, the manners and opinions of a European, or a Chinese. 
But the operation of Instinct is more sure and simple than that of reason : it is 
much easier to ascertain the appetites of a quadniped, than the speculations of 

(1) Sudb k tlM bad UMe of AmmUiiMia (zxvL 10), that it to not tuf to dbtlB|ubb bto Atcti from It'is 
metaphors. T«t he poritlvely afflrmi, that be saw the rotten earcaes of a ship, ad tecundum lafidtm. ai 
Melhone, or M040I1. In refoponneeufl. 

(3) TheeMtlMUklKea and Inundatkms are Tarkmtly described by Ubaaioa (Drat de vldacendi JaUani 
»ec«, c. X. In Fabrlciiw, Bltt. Gr«c. torn. vlJ. n. 158, with a learned note of Oleartue), Zoelmus a W. p. 
«H), Soaomen (1. vi. c2), Cedreniu (p. 310. 314), and Jerora (in Chron. p. 186, and lorn. I. p. 250, In Vil 
Bilartoo). Eptdaarus n«« ]»n been overwtaeimed, had not Uie prudent dUzens placed 8u Hilarion, an 
EnrpUaa oMttk, on Uie be^h. He made the algn of the enm The moantnln wave atopped, bowed, 

(3) Dlcgawhw^the PeripaMIe, eompoeed a fbrtuA treattoe, to prore tMi obvkma ttvth; wUeh to noC 
the moet honouniMe to the hunaa epedee. (Cicero, de Offlelis, ilT 5.) 

f4) The orifinalScTtfaiani of Berodotoa fl. iv. c 47-57. W-IW) were eonfined by the Daaobe aad 
the Falui Ma!0U|t wi^n a sqaare ^ 4000 etadta (400 Koman mllee). See D' AnviUe (Mem. de r Academto, 

n. rxrr. p. S73-a91). DfodoraaWcnlUi (torn. 1. L IL p. ISS, edit. WeaeUag) haa marirad tiie gradual 



torn. 



of theiuMM and nation. 



^The TfltflTf, or Tartare. were a prtmWTfe tribe, the rivato, and at length the subjecu of Uie Mognb.* 
In the vlrtorioue armiea of ZIngis Khan, and hi& ■ucceesora, the Tartare formed Uie vanguard ; and Uic 
BUM wMehfliat reached tfieeanoffbtelgMrfl,waaap|rtled to the w the Htocde 

i ^^RJr***;.?"- *!**'• P- S5:. ^ •5®?'^*^ °'" •"> ®' *"y» ^^ ^ noiUieni ahepheide of Eivope, or Aa^ 
lbidiffereaUyttieUieappellcliOMor«0y«M«iie,orraKare. r-> — ^ 
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m philosopher; and the Bay^^ tribes of maQkind, as they api»oach nearer lo 
the conditkMi of animals^ preaeWe a stronger resemblance to themselves and to 
each other. The uniform stability of their manners is the natural consequence 
of the imperfection of their faculties. Reduced to a (imilar situation, their 
wants, their desires, their enjoyments, still continue the same : and the innuence 
of food or cli matey whicb, in a more improved state of society, b suspended, 
or subdued, by so many moral causes, most powerfully contributes to form, and 
to maintain the national character of Barbarians. In every a|^e, the immense 
plains of Scythia, or Tartary, have been inhabited by vagrant tribes of hunters 
and shepherds, whose indolence refuses to cultivate the earth, and whose rest 
less spirit disdains the confinement of a sedentar:^ life. In every age the 
Scythians, and Tartars, have been renowned for their invincible course, and 
rapid conquests. The thrones of Asia have been repeatedly overturned by the 
ahepherds of the North ; and their arms have spread terror and devastation 
over the most fertile and warlike* countries of Europe.(6) On this occasion, as 
'wrell as on many others, the sober historian is forcibly awakened from a pleasine 
▼ision ; and is compelled, with some reluctance, to copfess, that the pastoral 
•nanners, which have been adorned with the fairest attributes of peace and 
ianooence, are much better adapted to the fierce and cruel habits of a military 
life. To illustrate thb observation, I shall now proceed to consider a nation ot 
shepherds and of warriors, in the three important articles of, I. Their diet ; 
II. Their habitations ; and. III. Their exercises. The narratives of antiquity 
are justified by the experience of modern times ;(^7j and the banks ot the 
Borysthenes, of the Volga, or of the Selii^^ will indinsrently present the same 
tinitorm spectacle of similar and native manner8.(8) 

I. The com, or even the rice, which constitutes the ordinary and wholesome 
food of a civilized people, can be obtained only by the patient toil of the 
husbandman. Some oi Uie happy savages who dwell between the tropics, are 
plentifully nourished by the liberality oT nature ; but in the climates of the 
jMorth, a nation of shepherds is reduced to their flocks and herds. The skilful 
oractitioners of the medical art will determine (if they are able to determine) 
bow far the temper of the human mind may be affected by the use of animal 
or of vegetable food ; and whether the common association of carnivorous and 
cruel, deserves to be considered in any other light than that of an innocent, 
perhaps a salutary prejudice of humanity .(9) Yet if it be true, that the senti- 
ment of compassion is imperceptibly weaikened by tbe sight and practice of 
domestic cruelty, we may observe, that the horrid objects which are diluted 
by the arts of European refinement, are exhibited m their naked and most 
disgusting simplicity, in the tent of a Tartarian shepherd. The ox, or the 
sheep, are slaughtered by the ?ame hand from which they were accustomed to 
receive their daily food: and the bleeding limbs are served with very little 
preparation, on the table of their unfeeling murderer. In the military professionu 
and especially in the conduct of a numerous army, the exclusive use of animal 
food appears to be productive of the most solid advantages. Corn is a bulky 



(6) Imperium Arf« ter qnwAven: Iprf perpetoo ab alletio Imperio, ant Intaetl, mat InvleU, i 
Since tbe time of Jtutin (if. S), they have muUlpiied Uib aceoaoL Vollalrei la a Aw worda (tom. x. pk 
64. Hiflt. Oeoeralet e. IM), hai abridged the Tartar conqueita. 

Oft o^er the trembUns nationii from afkr 

Has Beythla breathM tbe living eload of war.* 

(7) The fourth book of Herodotus aflbrde a cariouik though imperfect, portrait of Uie ScnhlMia. Among 
the moderna, wbo describe the uniform acene, the Khan of Khowaresm, Abalghazl Bahadur, ezpreesei 
kis native feelings; and his Genealogical History of the Tatar» has been copiously illustrated by the French 
•nd English editors. Carpin, Ascetin, and Rubruquls (in the Hisi. dee Voyages, torn, vll.), repreaeot the 
Moguls of the fourteeaUi century. To these guides I have added Gerblllon, and the other Jesuits (De- 
•cription de la Chine, par du Ualde, tom. iv.), who accurately surveyed the (Hilnese Tartary; and Umt 
konest and fnteillgent traveller Bell, of Aatermony (two volumes lo 4to. Glaeiow, 17iO).t 

(9) The IJEbecka are tbe meet altered from dieir primiiLve manners; 1. by tbe profeaskm of tha Jf«hi>- 
meun religion ; and, 9. by the possession of the cities and harvests of the great Bucharla. 

(9) n est certain qae les grands mangenra de vlande tont en general eniels et ftroees plus qae lee aiiott 
kommes. Cctte obeerration est de touu les Heuz, el de tons les Unas : la barbars AJiglolse est eonnae, Sea 
£mile de Rousseau, tom. 1. p. 374. Whatever we may think of the general obeervaOon. «• shall oat 
Msily allow tbe imth of his example. The good namrsd complaints of Plularck, and tbe paUieds 
afQyld,s8d Bca wif mason, by qeitlBCC ""^ 
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ftnd peftsliabfe commodity ; and tbe lai^^e magazines which are indispenBablJr 
necessaiy for the subsistence of our troops, must be slowly transported by m 
labour of men or h<Mses. But tbe flocks and herds, which accompai>}r the march 
of the Tartars, afford a sure and increasing supply of flesh and milk : in the 
far greater part of the uncultivated waste ine Tegetation of the grass is quick 
and luxuriant ; and there are few places so extremely barren, that the hardy 
cattle of the North cannot 6nd some tolerable pasture. The supply is multi- 
plied and prolonged, by the undistinguishing appetite and patient abstinence 
of the Tartars. They indiflerently feed on those animals that have been killed 
for the table, or have died of disease. Horse-flesh, which in every age and 
cotmtry has been proscribed by the civilized nations of Europe and Asia, they 
devour with peculiar greediness ; and this singular taste facilitates the success 
of their military operations. The active cavaliy of Scythia is always followed, 
in their most distant and rapid excursions, by an adequate number of spare 
horses, who may be occasionally used, either to redouble tbe speed, or to satisfy 
the hunger of the Barbarians. Many are the resources of courage and poverty. 
When the forage round a camp of Tartars is almost consumed, they slaufirbter 
the greatest part of their cattle, and preserve the flesh either smoked, or dried 
in the sun. On the sudden emeigency of a hasty march, they provide themselves 
with a suflicient quantity of littfe balls of cheese, or rather ex hard curd, which 
they occasionally dissolve in water ; and this unsubstantial diet, will support for 
many days, the life, and even the spirits of the patient warrior. But this extra- 
ordinary abstinence, which the stoic would approve, and the hermit might envy, 
is commonly succeeded by the most voracious indulgence of appetite. The 
wines of a happier climate are the most grateful present, or the most valuable 
commodity, that can be ofiered to the Tartars ; and the only example of their 
industry seems to consist in the art of extracting^ from^ mare^ milk a fermented 
liquor, which possesses a very strone power of intoxication. Like the animals 
of prey, the savages, both of the old an3 new world, experience the alternate 
vicissitudes of faitiine and plenty ; and their stomach is inured to sustain, 
without much inconvenience, the opposite extremes of hanger and of intem- 
perance. 

It. In the ages of rustic and martial simplicity, a people of soldiers and hus- 
bandmen are dispersed over the face of an extensive and cultivated country: 
and some time must elapse before the warlike youth of Greece or Italy coiild 
be assembled under the same standard, either to defend their own confines, or 
to invade the territories of the adjacent tribes. The progress of manufactures 
and commerce insensibly collects a large multitude within the walls of a city; 
but 'hese citizens are no longer soldiers ; and the arts which adorn and impro^'e 
the state of civil society, corrupt the habits of tbe militaiy life. The pastoral 
manners of the Scythians seem to unite the ditferent advantages of simplicitr 
and refinement. The individuals of the same tribe are constantly assembleo, 
but they are assembled in a camp ; and the native spirit of these dauntless 
shepheras is animated by mutual support and emulation. Tbe houses of the 
Tartars are no more than small tents, of an oval form, which afford a cold and 
dirty habitation, for the promiscuous youth of both sexes. The palaces of the 
rich consist of wooden huts, of such a size that they may be conveniently fixed 
on large wagons, and drawn by a team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. The 
flocks and herds, after grazing all day in the adjacent pastures, retire, on the 
approach of night, within the protection of the camp. The necessity of pre- 
venting the most mischievous confusion, in such a perpetual concourse of men 
and animals, must gradually introduce, in tbe distribution, the order, and the 
guard, of the encampment, the rudiments of the military art. As soon as the 
forage of a certain district is consumed, the tribe, or rather army, of shepherds, 
makes a regular march to some fresh pastures ; and thus acquires, in the ordi- 
paiy occupations of the pastoral life, tbe practical knowledge of one of tbe most 
important and difficult operations of war. The choice otstations is regulated 
by the difference of the seasons : in the summer, the Tartars advance towaid 
* ic North, »nd oitch their tents on the banks oC a river, or^ at least, in the 



tbe 
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nei'^bouriiood of a 'numing^ stream. But in the winter, they return to the 
South, and shelter their camp behind some convenient eminence, against the 
winds, which are chilled in their passage over the bleak and icy regions of 
Siberia. These manners are admirably adapted to diffuse among the wander- 
ing tribes, the spirit of .emigration and conquest. The connexion between the 
people and their territory is of so frail a texture, that it may be broken by the 
sitgblest accident. The camp and not the soil, is the native countiy of the 
genuine Tartar. Within the precincts of that camp, his family, his companions, 
a is property, are always included ^ and in the most distant marches, he is still 
surrounded by the objects which are dear, or valuable, or fjjimiliar in his eyes. 
The -thirst of rapine, the fear, or the resentment of injuiy, the impatience of 
servitude, have, in eveiy age, beeh sufficient causes to uige the tribes of Scythia 
boldly to advance into some unknown countries, where Siey might hope to find 
a more plentiful subsistence, or a less formidable enemy. The revolutions of 
the NoPtb have frequently determined the fate of the south ; and in the conflict 
of hostile nations, the victor and the vanquished have alternately drove and been 
driven, from the confines of China to those of Germany.(lO) These great 
emigrations, which have been sometimes executed with almost incredible dili* 
gence, were rendered more easy by the peculiar nature of the climate. It is 
well known, that the cold of Tartary is much more severe than in the midst ot 
the temperate zone might reasonably be expected : this uncommon rigour is 
attributed to the height of the plains, which rise, especially toward the East, 
more than half a mile above the level of the sea ; ana to the quantity of saltpe- 
tre, with which the soil is deeply impregnated.(ll) In the winter season, the 
broad and rapid rivers, that dbchaige their waters into the £uxine,the Caspian, 
or the Icy Sea, are strongly frozen ; the fields are covered with a bed of snow ; 
and the fqgitive, er victorious, tribes may securely traverse, with their families* 
Ifaeir wacnons, and their cattle, the smooth and hard surface of an immense plain. 
• in. Toe pastoral life, compared with the labours of agriculture and manu- 
fsLctures, is undoubtedly a life of idleness ; and as the most honourable shep- 
herds of the Tartar race devolve on their captives the domestic management ot 
the cattle, their own leisure is seldom disturbed by any servile and assiduous 
cares. But this leisure, instead of being devoted to the soft enjoyments of love 
and harmony, is usefuily spent in the violent and sanguhiaiy exercise of the 
chase. The plains of Tartaiy are filled with a stroiu^ and serviceable breed 
of horses, which are easily trained for the purposes of war and hunting. The 
Scythians of every age have been celebrated as bold and skilful riders ; and 
constant practice had seated them so firmly on horseback, that they were sup- 
posed by strangers, to perform the ordinary duties of civil life, to eat, to drink, and 
even to sleep, without demounting from their steeds. They excel in the dexte- 
rous management of the lance ; the lon^ Tartar bow is drawn with a nervous arm ; 
and the weighty arrow is directed to its obiect with unerring aim, and irresisti- 
ble force. These arrows are often pointed, against the harmless animals of the 
desert, which increase and multiply in the absence of their most formidable 
enemy : the hare, the goat, the roebuck, the fallow deer, the stag, the elk, and 
the antelope. The vigour and patience both of tbe men and horses, are continu* 
ally exercised by the fatigues of the chase ; and the plentiful supply of game 
contributes to the subsistence, and even luxury, of a Tartar camp. But the 
exploits of the hunters of Scythia are not confined to the destruction of timid or 
innocuous beasts ; they bolcfly encounter the angry wild-boar, when he turns 
against his pursuers, excite tne slugzish courage of the bear, and provoke the 
fury of the tiger, as he slumbers in loe thicket. Where there is danger, there 

(10) TbCM Tarur onlfratlODfe Imta be«n dlflcoT6r«d by M. de Giilgnes (HisCoire dea Hum, tom. 1. 9), S 
•kilful and laborious Interpreter of tba Chinese language ; who baa Uius laid open nevir and important 
■eenee in the history of mankind. 

(11) A plain in the ChinMe Taitanr, nnlT olf hty lea^iies from the great wall, was ibund by tbe Mfa- 
■lonaries to be three thousand geometriBal paces above the level ofibe sea. Honteiquieu, who has uaed . 
and abused, the relations or tniveBers, deduces the revolutions of Asia from this Important ciieamstane^ 
that bent and cold, WMkaea and ureiigUi, toudi aach oUm viihoot any temperate aooe ( Esprit dea Lai% 
Lx.TU.<s.aL) 
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may be g^ory; and the mode of hunting, which opeps the fairest field to the 
exertions of raJourt. may justly be considered as the image, and as the school^ 
of war. The general bunting-matches, the piido and delight of the Tartar 
princes, compose an instructive exercise for their numeious cavaliy. A circle 
IS drawn, of many miles in circumference, to encompass the game of an exten- 
sive district ; ana the troops that form the circle regularly advance toward « 
common centre ; where the captive animals, surrounded on eveiy side, are 
abandoned to the darts of the hunters: In the march, which frequently con- 
tinues many days, the cavaliy are obliged to climb the hills, to swim the rivers^ 
and to wind through the valleys, wiOiout interrupting the prescribed order of 
their gradual progress. They acquire the habit of directing their eye, and 
their steps, to a remote object ; of preserving their intervals : of suspending or 
accelerating, their pace, according to the motions of the troops on their ngbt 
and left ; and of watching and repeating the sig^ls of their leaders. Their 
leaders study in this practical school, the most important lesson of the militaiy 
art ; the prompt and accurate judgment of ground, of distance, and of time. 
To employ against a human enemy, the same patience and valour, the same 
skill and discipline, is the only alteration which is required in real war ; and 
the amusements of the chase serve as a prelude to the conquest of an 
empire.(12) 

The political society of the ancient Germans has the appearance of a voluiH 
taiy alliance of independent warriors. The tribes of Scythia, distinguished by 
the modem appellation of Hordeg, assume the form of a numerous and increasing 
&mily ; which, in the course of successive generations, has been propagated 
iirom the same original stock. The meanest, and most ignorant, of the Tartars* 
preserve, with conscious pride, the inestimable treasure of their genealogy : and 
whatever distinctions of rank may have been introduced, by the uneauaidistri* 
bation of pastoral wealth, they mutually respect themselves, and eaoi other, as 
the descendants of the first founder of the tribe. The custom which still pre- 
vails, of adopting the bravest and most faithful of the captives, may countenance 
the very probable suspicion, that this extensive consanguinity is, in a great 
neasure, legal and fictitious. But the useful prejudice, whicn has obtained 
the sanction of time and opinion, produces the effiscts of truth ; the haughty 
Barbarians yield a cheerful and voluntary obedience to the head of theur blood ; 
and their chief, or mursa^ as the representative of their great father, exercises 
the authority of a judge, in peace, and of a leader, in war. In the original state 
of the pastoral world, eadi of the mMrsas fif we may continue to use a modem 

and 



appellation) acted as the independent chief of a laree and separate family ; i 
the limits of their peculiar territories were gradually fixed, by superior forcey 
or mutual consent. But the constant operation of various and permanent causes 
contributed to unite the vagrant hordes into national communities, under the 
command of a supreme head. The weak were desirous of support, and the 
strong were ambitious of dominion ; the power, which i» the result of union> 
oppressed and collected the divided forces of the adjacent tribes ; and, as the 
Tanquished were freely admitted to share the advanta£e» of victory, the most 
Taiiant chiefs hastened to rai^e themselves, and their followers, uiider the {or* 
midable standard of a confeoerate nation. The most successful of the Tartar 
princes assumed the military command, to which he was entitled by the supe* 
liority, either of merit, or of power. 

He was raised to the throne by the acclamations of his equals ; and the title 
o^Khan expresses, in the language of the north of Asia, the full extent of the 
regal d^ity. The ri^ht of hereditaiy succession was long confined to the 
blood of the founder oi the monarchy ; and at this moment all the Khans, who 
leign from Crimea to the wall of China^ are the lineal descendants of the 

(It) Petit de la Croix (Vie d« OentiBMn, 1. III. e. 7,) rc piM w m tiM full glory and extern of the Motnl 
cbaM. The Jeniita Gerbillon and Verbiest followed the emperor Kamhl when he hunted tn Tartanr 
(DuhaJde, OeMsrlptlon de la Chine, torn. iy. p. 81. 990, A,t. folio edit.). His grandson. Kienlong, who uoitw 
the Tartar dlseipltne with the laws and learning of China, describes (Eloge de Houkdea, p.l73-A55), m 
a poet, the pleasures which. be had onen ei\Joyed,.aB a sportman. 
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. MQOwned Zifi^&>(13) But,^ as it is the indispensable duty of a Tartar sore- 
leigo to lead bis warlike subjects into the field, the claims of an infant are often 
disregarded ; and some royal kinsman, disting^uished by his age and valour, is 
intrusted with the sword and sceptre of his predeoessor. Two distinct and 
regular taxes are levied on the tribes, to support the dignity of their national 
monarch, and of their peculiar chief; and each of those contributions amounts 
to the tithe, both of their property and of their spoil. A Tartar sovereigp 
eojoys the tenth part of the wealth of his people : and as his own domestic 
riches of flocks and herds increase in a much laiger proportion, he is able 
plentifully to maintain the rustic splendour of his court, to reward the most 
deserring, or the most favoured, of his followers, and to obtain from the gentle 
influence of corruption, the obedience which might be sometimes refused to 
the stem mandates of authority. The manners of his subjects, accustomed, 
like himself, to blood and rapine, might excuse, in their eves, such partial acts 
of tyranny, as would excite we honor of a civilized people : but the power of 
a despot nas never been acknowleck^ed in the deserts of Scythia. The imme- 
diate jurisdiction of the Khan is conmied within the limits ol his own tribe ; and 
the exercise of his royal prerogative has been n^xierated by the ancient insti- 
tution of a national council. The Coroultai,(l4) or Diet, ol the Tartars, was 
regularly held in the spring and autumn, in the midst of a plain ; where the 
princes of the reigning family, and the nuirsas of the respective tribes, may 
conveniently assemble on horseback, with their martial and numerous trains : 
and the ambitious monarch, who reviewed the strength, must consult the 
inclination' of an armed people. The rudiments of a feudal government may 
be discovered in the constitution of the Scythian or Tartar nations ; but the 
perpetual conflict of these hostile nations has sometimes terminated in the 
establishment of a powerful and despotic empire. The victor, enriched by 
the tribute, and fortified by the arms of depenaent kings, has spread his con- 
quests over Europe or Asia ; the successful shepherds of the fourth have sub- 
mitted to the confinement of arts, of laws, and oicities ; and the introduction of 
luxury, after destroying the freedom of the people, has undermined the founda- 
tions of the throoe.(l5) 

The memoiy of past events cannot long be preserved, in the frequent and 
remote emigrations of illiterate Barbarians. The modem Tartars are ignorant 
of the conq^uests of their ancestors ;(^16) and our knowledge of the history of the 
Scjrthians is derived from their intercourse with the learned and civilized 
nations of the South, the Greeks, the Persians, and the Chinese. The Greeks, 
who navigated the Guxine, and planted their colonies along the seacoast, made 
the gradual and imperfect discoveiy of Scythia ; from the Danube, and the 
confines of Thrace, as far as the frozen Mxotis, the seat of eternal winter, and 
Mount Caucasus, which in the language of poetry, was described as the utmost 
boundaiy of the earth. They celebrated, with simple credulity, the virtues of 
the pastoral life :( 17) they entertained a more rational apprehension of the 
strength and numbers of the warlike Barbarians,(l8) who contemptuously 
baffled the Immense armament of Darius, the son of Hystaspes.(19) The Per- 

(13) See the tecoiid ▼oloma of tba Q«iiMloclcal History of the Tutan ; and the Itots of the Khans, at 
Ihe end of the life of GeuclB, or Zingla. Under the retgn of Timar, or Tamerlane, one of his subjects, a 
descendant of Zlngto, still Dore the r^pd appellation of Khan ; and the conqueror of Asia contented him- 
self with the Utle of Emir, or Buitan. Xbul(hazi, part t. e. 4. D'Herbeiot, Bibllolh^ae Orientate, 
p. 87& 

(14) Reethe Dleli of the andant Hnns (de Galgnes, torn. it. p. 98), and a cuilons description of thoea 
of Zingis CVle de Oenglscan, 1. i. e. 6, 1. iv. c. 11). Such assembfles are ftequently mentioned in the 
Pervian history of Tlmur : though they served only to counten^oe the reeolutions or their master. 

(15; Hontesqafeu labours to explain a dlllbreoce. which has not existed, between the liberty of the Araba, 
and the v«rv«<ita/ slarery of the Tartan (Esprit des Lots, 1. xrii. c 5. L xtUI. c. 19, Stc). 

(16) Abulghazl Khan, In the two flrst parti of his Oenealogica] History, relates the miserable faUes 
hod traditions of the Uzbeck Tartars concerning the times which preceded the reign of Zlngis.* 

(17) In the thirteenth book of the Dlad, Jupiter turns away his eyes fVom the bloody fields of Troy, to 
the plains of Thrace and Bcythia. He would not, by changing the prospect, behold a more peaceftil or 
Innocent scene. (18) Thueydidcs, 1. 11. c 91. 

(19) See the fourth book of Herodottis. When Darius advanced Into Uie Moldavian desert, lietweoi 
Uie Danube and the N elster, the king of the Scythlaiis sent him a mouse, a frog, a bird, and five anowBi 
ft tremendoei allegoty ! 
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siaii monarchs had extended their western conquests to the banks of the Danube, 
and the limits of European Scjthia. The eastern protinces of their empne 
were exposed to the Scythians of Asia; the wild 'inhabitants of the plains 
beyond the Oxus and the Jaxartes, two miehtj rivers, which direct their 
course toward the Caspian slea. The long and memorable quarrel of Iran and 
Touran is still the theme of histoiy or romance : the famous, perhaps the fabu- 
lous, Talour of the Persian heroes, Rustan and Asfendiar, was signalized in the 
defence of their countiy against the Afrasiabs of the North ;(20) and the invinci- 
ble spirit of the same Barbarians resisted, on the same ground, the victorious 
arms of Cyrus and Alexander. (21) In the eyes of the Greeks and Persians, 
the real geography of Scythia was bounded, on the East, by the mountains of 
Imaus, or Caf : and their distant prospect of the extreme and inaccessible parts 
of Asia was clouded by ignorance, or perplexed by 6ction. ^ But those mac- 
cessible regions are the ancient residence of a. powerful and civilized nation,(2S') 
which ascends, by a probable tradition, above forty centuries :(23) and whico 
is able to verify a series of near two thousand years, by the perpetual testimony 
of accurate and contemnoraiy historiand.(24) The annals of China(tS) illus- 
trate the state and revolutions of the pastoral tribes, which may still oe distin- 
guished by the vague appellation of Scythians, or Tartars ; the vassals, the 
enemies, and sometimes the conquerors of a great empire ; whose policy has 
uniformly opposed the blind and impetuous valour ot the Barbarians of the 
North. From the mouth of the Danube to the sea of Janan, the whole longi- 
tude of Scythia is about one hundred and ten degrees, wbiclu in that parallel, 
are equal to more than five thousand miles. The latitude ot these extensive 
deserts cannot be so easily, or so accurately, measured ; but, from the fortieth 
degree, which touches the wall of China, we maj securely advance above a 
thousand miles to the northward, till our progpress is stopped by the excessive 
cold of Siberia. In that dreary climate, instead of the animated picture of a 
Tartar camp, the smoke which issues from the earth, or rather from the snow, 
betrays the subterraneous dwellings of the Toneouses, and the Samoiedes : 
the want of horses and oxen is imperfectly supplied by the use of reindeer, and 
of large dogs ; and the conquerors of the earth msensibly degenerate into a race 
of deformed and diminutive savages, who tremble at the sound of arm8.(26) 

(SO) TlM van and heroM may be found nnder Uieir renpecUve titUst in Uie BibUotia^ue Orientale of 
d*Herbeiol. Tbey have been celebrated in an eplcpoem of sixty Uioiuand rhymed coupieta, by Feidail,* 
the Homer of Persia. Bee the Histoir of Nader Shah, p. 145. 165. The pobUo miist lament, that Mr. 
Jones has suspended the pursuit of Oriental leaming.t . 

(21) The Caspian sea. with Its rivers, and adjacent tribes, arc laboriously illustrated In the Ezamen 
Critique des Historiens d' Alexandre, which comparsa the true geography, and the errora produced hy the 
vanity or ignorance of the Greeks. 

(22) The original scat of the nation appears to have been in the north-west of China, in the provinces 
of Chcnsi and Chansi. Under the two first dynasties, the principal town was still a moveable camp ; the 
villages were thinly scattered ; more land was employed in pasture than In tillage ; the exercise or Inial- 
Ing was ordataaed to clear the country (h>m wild beasu ; Petcbeil (where Pekin stands) was a desert ; and 
the southern provinces were peopled with Indian savages. The dynasty of the Bam (before Christ SOG) 
gave the empire its actual fonn and extent. 

(St) Ttie era of the Chinese monarchy has been variously flxed, fVom S8SS to 3138 years before Chrisc ; 
and the year 9S37 has been chosen for the lawful epoch, by the authority of the present emperor. The 
difference arises from the uncertain duration of the two first dynasties ; and the vacant space that Ilea 
beyond them, as flv as the real, or fabulous, times of Fohi, or Uoangti. Bemaisien dates bis authentto 
chronology from the year 841 : the thirty-six eclipses of Confucius (thirty-one of which have been verified) 
were observed between the yean 733 and 480 before Christ. The hitUrical psrUd of China does doC 
ascend above the Greek Olympiads. 

(34) After several ages of anarchy and despotism, the dynasty of the Han (before Christ 306) was the 
era of the revival ot learning. The fragments of ancient literature were restored: the characters wera 
improved and fixed ; and the future preservation of books was secured, by the useful Inventions of ink, 
paper, and the art of prinUng. Nhiety-eeven years before Christ, Sematslen published the fint history nf 
China. His labours were ilhistrated, and continued, by a series of one hundred and eifh^ historians. 
The substance of their worlcs Is still extant ; and the most considerable of them now are deposited in tht 
kin^ of France*s library. 

(35) China has been illustrated by the labours of the French ; of the missionaries at Pekin, and Hessn. 
Freret and de Guignes at Paris. The substance of the three preceding notes Is extracted from the Chow 
kingy with the preface and notes of M. de Guignes, Paris, 1770: the Tntg^Kien-JCang^Mou^ translated 
by the P. de Mallla, under the name of Hist Generate de la Chine, torn. 1. p. xlix— cc ; the Memolres sur 
la Chine, Paris, 1770, 4cc torn. 1. p. 1—333, torn. 11. p. 5—384 ; the Hkloiredes Huns, tom. 1. p.'l>-131, torn 
F. 9 ~45--363; and the Memolres de rAcademle des Inscriptioos, torn. z. n. 377—403, torn. xv. p. 49»~ 
104, tom. xvlli. p. 17»-3fl5, tom. xxxvl. p. 164—838. 

(86) aee the Hlsiotre Gencrale des Yoyages, tom xviiL and ttM Geneatogical Hlfiory, toL U. p^ Q9S 
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' The Huos, who under tbe reign of Valeira threatened the emph« of Rome« 
Dad been formidable, in a much earlier period, to the empire of China. (27S 
Their ancient, perhaps their original, seat, was an extensive, thoufi:h diy ana 
barren tract of countiy, jmroediately on the north side of the gre^t wall. 
Their place is at present occupied bj the fbrt^-nine hordes or banners of the 
Moneous, a pastoral nation, which consists of about two hundred thousand 
familiea.Css) But the valour of the Huns had extended the narrow limits of 
their dominions: and their rustic chiefs, who assumed the appellation of 
Tanjoiiy graduallj became the conciuerors; and sovereigns, of a formidable 
empire. Toward the East, their victorious antis were stopped only by the 
ocean ; and the tribes, which are thinly scattered between the Amoor and the 
extreme peninsula of Corca, adhered with reluctance to the standard of the 
Huns. On the West, near the head of the Irtish, and in the valleys of Imaus, 
they found a more ample space, and more numerous enemies. One of the lieu* 
tenants of the Tanjou subdued, in a single expedition, tw6nty-six nations ; the 
Igours,(%9) distinguished above the Tartar race by the use of letters, were in 
the number of his vassals ; and, by the stranee connexion of human events, the 
flight of one of those vagrant trifaies recalled the victorious Parthians from the 
invasion of Syria. (30) On the side of the North, the ocean was assigned as the 
limit of the power of the Huns. ^ Without enemies to resist their progress, or 
witnesses to contradict their vanity, they might securely achieve a real, or ima- 
ginary, conquest of the frozen regions of Siberia. The J^orikem Sea was fixed 
as the remote boundaiy of their empire. But the name of that sea, on whose 
shores the patriot Sovou embraced the life of a shepherd and an exile,(31^ may 
be transferred, with much more probability, to tbe Baikal, a capacious basin, 
above three hundred miles in length, which disdains the modest appellation of 
a Jake,(32) and which actually communicates with the seas of the North, by 
the long course of the Angara, the Tonguska, and the Janissea. The submiV 
sion of so many distant nations might flatter the pride of the Tanjou ; but the 
valour of the Huns could be rewsu^ed only by the enjoyment of the wealth 
and luxury of the empire of the South. In the third centuiy^fbre the Chris- 
tian era, a wall of fifteen hundred miles in length was constructed, to defend 
the frontiers of China against the inroads of the Huns ;r33) but this stupendous 
work, which holds a conspicuous place in tbe map of tne world, has never con- 
tributed to tbe safety of an unwarlike people. The cavalry of the Tanjou 
frequently consisted of two or three hundred thousand men, formidable by the 
matchless dexterity with which they managed their bows and their horses ; by 
their hardy patience in supporting the inclemeR<nr of the weather ; and by the 
incredible speed of their march, which was seldom checked by torrents, or 
precipices, by the deepest rivers, or by tbe most lofty mountains. They 
spread themselves at once over the face of the country ; and their rapid impe- 
tuosity surprised, astonished, and disconcerted the grave and elaborate tactics 
of a Chinese army. The emperor 'Kaoti,(34) a soldier of fortune, whose per- 

(37) M. de Gulgnei (torn. 11. p. 1—134) hu given Uie oiigioa] blttory of the ancient Enong-noa, or 
Huns.* Tbe Cblacie geography of their counUry (torn. 1. part U. p. IV'-lzUi.) leema to oompriae a part of 
their conquers. 

(38) See in Duhalde (torn. Iv. p. 18-4i5,) a clrcamstantlal deeeription, with a eoneet Duq>, of the eoimtij 
of the MongouB. 

C29) The Igoura, or Vlgoun, were divided Into three branchee; hantera, ihepherds, and hntbandmea; 
and the lut clan wtm despised by the two former. Bee Abuighasi, rart 11. c 7.t 

(30) Memoires de r Academic dec InccripUona, torn. xzv. p. 17~-33. Tbe oomprebeiMlve view of M. 
de Guignes has compared these distant events. 

(31) The fame of Sevou, or So-oo, his merit, and His singular adventures, are still celebrated fn 
China. See the Eloge de Monkden, p. 90, and nolea, p. 941~M7; and Memoires snr la Chine, torn. Ul. 
p. 317— 36a 

(38) See Isbrand Ives, in Harris's Collection, vol. it p. S31; BelTs Travels, vol. L p. S47— tS4; and 
Omeltn, in the Hist Generate des Voyages, torn, xviii. p. 883—339. They all remark Uie vulgar opinion, 
that the holy *eA grows angry and tempestuous, if any one presumes to call it a /aA«.— This grammatical 
nicety o(\en excites a dispute, betweeo the absurd superstition of the marinen, and the absurd obstinacy 
of travellers. 

(33) The construction of the wtli of China is mentioned by Duhalde (toni.'ii. p. 45,) and de Oulgnei 
(torn. li. p. 50). 

(34) See the life of Lieupang, or Kaoti, in the Hist, de la Chine, jmblished at Paris 1777, A:c. torn, i p. 
44i-^S33. This voluminous work is the translation, (by the P. de Mailla)^ of the TnifKim-JCMg^Mg^, 
Ihe oelehrated abridgmeol of Uie great History of Semakouaag (A. D. lOM) and Us oonUnuatloo. 
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sonal merit had raised him to the throne, marched agaiOBt the Uunn with those 
▼eteraD troops which had been trained in the civil wars of China. But he was 
soon surrounded bj the Barhariaos: and after a siege of seven days, the 
monarch, hopeless of relief, was reduced to purchase his deliverance by an 
ignominious capitulation. The successors of Kaoti, whose lives were dedicated 
to the arts of peace, or the luxuiy of the palace, submitted io a more perma- 
nent disgrace. They too hastilv confessed the insufficiency of arms and fortifi- 
cations. They were too easily convinced, that while the bla2ing signals 
antK>unced on every side the approach of the Huns, the Chinese trooos, who 
slept with the helmet on their heads, and the cuirass on dieir back, were 
destroyed by the incessant labour of ineffectual marches. (35) A regular pay* 
ment of money, and silk, was stipulated as the condition of a temporaiy and 
precarious ..peace; and the wretched expedient of disguising a real tnbute, 
under the names of a pd or a subsidy, was practised by the emperors of 
China, as well as by tEose of Rome. But there still remained a more di»- 
graceful article of tribute, which violated the sacred feeling of humanity and 
nature. The hardships of the savage life, which destroy in their infancy the 
children who are bom with a less healthy and robust constitution, introduce a 
remarkable disproportion between the numbers of the two sexes. The Tar^ 
tars are an ugly, and even deformed race ; and, while they consider their own 
women as the instruments of domestic labour, their desires, or rather their appe- 
tites, are directed to the enjoyment of more elegant beauty. A select band of 
the fairest maidens of China was annually devoted to the rude embraces of the 
Huns ;(36) and the alliance of the haughty Tanjou was secured by their mar- 
riag^e with the genuine, or adopted daughters of the Imperial family, whico 
vainly attempted to escape the sacrilegious pollution. The situation of these 
unhappy victims is described in the verses of a Chinese princess, who laments 
that she had been condemned by her parents to a distant exile, under a Barba* 
rian husband ; who complains that sour milk was her only drink, raw flesh her 
only food, a tent her onljr palace ; and who expresses, in a strain of nathetic 
simplicity, the natural wish that she were transformed into a bird, to ny back 
to l^r dear country : the object of her tender and perpetual regret.(37) 

The conquest of China has been twice achieved by the pastoral tribes of the 
North : the forces of the Huns were not inferior to those of the Mopils, or of 
the Mantcheoux ; and their ambition might entertain the most sanguine hopes 
of success. But their pride was humbled, and their progress was checked, by 
the arms and policy of Vouti,(38) the fiflh emperor of the powerful dynasty of 
the Han. In his fong reign of mty-four years, the barbanans of the southern 
provinces submitted to the laws and manners of China ; and the ancient limits 
of the monarchy were enlarged, from the great river of Kiang to the port 
of Canton. Instead of confining himself to the timid operations of a defensive 
war, his lieutenants penetrated many hundred miles into the countiy of the 
Huns. In those boundless deserts, where it is impossible to form magazines, 
and difficult to transport a sufficient supply of provisions, the armies of Vouti 
were repeatedly exposed to intolerable hardships ; and, of one hundred and 
forty thousand soldiers, who marched against the barbarians, thirty thousand 
only returned lo safety to the feet of their master. These losses, however, were 
compensated by splendid and decisive success. The Chinese generals improved 
the superiority which they derived from the temper of their arms, their cnariots 
of war, and the service of their Tartar auxiliaries. The camp of the Tanjou 
was surprised in the midst of sleep and intemperance : and though the monarch 
of the Huns bravely cut his way through the ranks of the enemy, he left about 

(35) See a flree and amDle memorial, preMoled by a Han^aria to the eropnior Vend (before Chriit IBS 
—157^, In Duhalde (torn. n. p. 419—496), from a collection of State papera, marked with the red pendl 
by Kunhi hinuelf (p. 384--01S). AnoCber memorial from Use rolnlaler of war, (KaAg-Mou, toon. U. p 
855.) auppHee some carioiu circumatancea of the manners of the Runs. 

(36) A supply of women is mentioned as a cuatomary arUde of treaty and tribute (His^ da la 
de la Chfaie, par les Tartares Mantcheoux, tom. 1. p. 186, 1S7, with the note of the editoi). 

(37) De Guignea, Biat des Buna, torn. ii. p. 62. 

(38) Bee Uie reign of the emperor youtl, In the Kanf-Mou, torn. HL pwl— 98. Bla vailoat ud 
Irtentehancter wema lo bs Iwpirtfally drawn. 
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fifteen tbogsand of his subjects on the field of battle* Yet this signal tictofy* 
which was preceded and followed bj roarpF bloody engagements^ contributed 
tach lest to the destruction of the Dower ofthe Huns, than the e£fectual policy 
Miich was employed to detach tbe tributaiy nations from their obedience* 
Intimidated by the armsy or allured bv the promisesy of Vouti# and his suo« 
cessors, the most considerable tribes> both of the East and of the West* dis« 
claimed the authority of tbe Tanfou* WhUe some acknowledged themselves 
the allies or vassals of the empire^ they all became the implacable enemies of 
the Huns : and the numbers of that haughty people, as soon as they were 
reduced to their native strength ; might, perttaps, have been contained within 
the walls of one of the g^at and populous cities of China.(39) The desertion 
of bis sut^ectsi and the perpleiuty of a civil war, at length cooqpelled tbe Tan- 
Jou himself to renounce the dij^nity of an independent sovereign, and the free<« 
dom of a warlike and higb-qpnrited nation. He was receiv^ at Sigan, the 
capital of the monarchy, by the troops, the Mandarins, and the emperor himself, 
with all tbe honouFB that could aoom and di^piise the triumph of Chinese 
vanity.UO) A marnificent pakce was prepared lor his reception ; hb place was 
assigned above allthe princes of tbe royal family; and tbe patience of the bar* 
hanan king was exhausted by the ceremonies or a banquet, which consisted of 
eight courses of meat, and of nine solemn pieces of music. But heperformed, 
on his knees, the duty of a respectful homage to the emperor of Unina : pro* 
nounced, in his own name, and in the name of bis successors, a perpetual oath 
of Bdelity ; and gratefully accepted a seal, which was bestowed as toe emblem 
of his regal dependence. After this humiiiatira^ aubmissioo, the Tanjous some- 
times departed from their allegiance, and seized the favourable nKwoents of war 
and rapine ; but the monarchv of the Huns gradually declined, till it was brokei^ 
by civiJ dissensions, into two hostile and separate kingdoms. One of the princes 
of tbe nation was urged, by fear and ambition, to retire toward the South with 
e^t hordes, which composed between forty and fitly thousand families. He 
obtained, with the title of Tanjou, a donveoient temtofy on the veige of the 
Chinese provinces ; and his constant attachment to the service of .the enipire, 
was secured by weakness, and the desire of revenge. From the time ol this 
fatal schism, the Huns of the North continued to languish about fifty years ; till 
they were oppressed on every side by their foreign and domestic enemies. 
The proud in8cription^41) of a column, erected on a loiij mountain, announced 
to posterity, that a Chinese array had marched seven hundred miles into the 
heart of their countiy. The SienpiX43) a tribe of Oriental Tartars, retaliated 
tbe injuries which they had formerly sustained ; and the power of the Tanjous, 
after a reign of thirteen hundred years, was utterly destroyed before the end of 
the first century of the Christian era.(43) 

[A. D. 100.] The fate of the vanquished Huns was diversified by the various 
infiuenoe of character and situation. (44^ Above one hundred thousand persons, 
tbe poorest, indeed, and tbe most pusillanimous, of the people, were contented 
to remain in their native country, to renounoe their peculiar name and oriffiuy 
and to mingle with the victorious nation of tbe Sieopi. Fifty-eight bordesy 
about two hundred thousand men, ambitious of a more honourable servitude, 
retired toward the South ; implored the protection of the emperors of China ; 

(3>)TUf«ipi«HlantoiiKdlallwM«niorltlloUw<DBp6iwyflntt(DolMlde,tt^ Witbout 

adopting Uw axinvraUoiit of Mweo-Vblo uid Inwe 'VoMlm, we maj mUmnllyaltow for PaUn two 
roUlloMoriiihaUiaiili. Tte dtS« of Um Sowta, waidi cootiiln ll» naiiofaotiini of CHiliia, mre itm 



memotable 

s».sa 



populoiM. 

I See the Kni»-lloiL mm. tli. p. 190, Ba« ttit ratae^Mot tfeoti wdtr the proMr yene. Tfaii 

»taUe taUval koeiebraied la Um ttogedo MoufciiM mmI opWaMl in • aole Iqr die P. OmiUl, p. 

Ul) ThiB IveripdoB w« oompoMd on Um ipot by Pankou, Pnrideat of the TrlbiaMl of TiMmf 
(Kanff-Moa, torn. fli. p. JKl SImMt mowiaenM tore beea dleeirtarad In maajr pmsor Taiuiy (Hto- 
toire dee Hune, torn. ii. p. 133). 

(43) M. deOukeiMi (torn. I. p. 18B,) Imi Inenied • ihoit Meoam oT tlH HeapL 

(43) The era of Uie Hant ie plaoed, bjr tbe ChlacM, 1310 yesia before Cbriet. Bat the aeftai of tb^ 
kiiiK* dees not commence till the year 330. iHlat dee Hans, Mai. U. p. 81. 133.) 

(44) The varioae aoeidenle of tbe downfU and lUgbt of tbe Hone are reUaed In the Kng-Mou, toow 
iiip88.9L95.]»,4bc Tbe imaU numbm of eacl^tevde m^ ba MBiibed to OhIc Imni and JUfMoM. 
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ind were permitted to inhabit, and io gfuard, the extreme frontiers of the pro* 
vince of Chansi and the territoiy of Ortous. But the most warlike and pow* 
erful tribes of the Huns maintained) in their adverse fortune, the undaunted 
spirit of their ancestors. ^Tbe western world was open to their valour ; and 
they resolved, under the conduct of their hereditary chieftains, to discover and 
subdue some remote country, which was still inaccessible to the arms of the 
Sienpi, and to the laws of China. (45) The course of their emigration soon 
carried them beyond the mountains of Imaus, and the limits of the Chinese 
geography ; but we arc able to distinguish the two great divisions of these 
formidable exiles, which directed their march towards the Oxus, and towards 
the Volga. The first of these colonies established their dominion in the fruit* 
ful and extensive plains of Sordiana, on the Eastern side of the Caspian ; where 
they preserved the name of Huns, with the epithet of £uthalite$, or Nepthalites/ 
Their manners were softened, and even their features were insensibly improvedi 
b^ the mildness of the climate, and their long residence in a flourishing pro* 
vince,(46) which might still retain a faint impression of the arts of Greece. (47) 
The whitt Huns, a name which they derived from the change of their com* 
plexions, soon abandoned the pastoral life of Scythia. Goigo, which under the 
appellation of Carizme, has since enjoyed a temporary splendour, was the 
residence of the king, who exercised a 1^^ authority over an obedient people. 
Their luxuiy was maintained by the labour of the Sogdians ; and the only 
vestige of their ancient barbarism, was the custom which obliged all the com* 
panions, perhaps to the number of twenty, who had shared the liberality of a 
wealthy lord, to be buried alive in the same grave.(48) The vicinity of the 
Huns to the provinces of Persia, involved them in frequent and bloody contests 
with the power of that monarchy. But they respected, in peace, the faith of 
treaties ; in war, the dictates of humanity ; and tneir memorable victoiy over 
Pereses, or Firue, displayed the moderation, as well as the valour of the bar* - 
barians» The seco?ta division of their countrymen, the Huns, who gradually 
advanced toward the north-west, were exercised by the hardships of a colder 
olimate, and a more laborious march. Necessity compelled them to exchange the 
silks of China for the furs of Siberia ; the imperfect rudiments of civilized life 
were obliterated ; and the native fierceness of the Huns was exasperated by 
their intercourse with the savage tribes, who were compared, with some pro* 
priety, to the wild beasts of the desert. Their indejpendent spirit soon rejected 
the hereditary succession of the Tanjous ; and while each horde was governed 
by its peculiar Mursa, their tumultuary council directed the public measures of 
the whole nation. As late as the thirteenth century, their transient residence 
on the eastern banks of the Volga, was attested hj the name of Qreat Hun* 
eary.(49) In the winter, they descended with their flocks and herds toward 
%e mouth of that mighty river ; and their summer excursions reached as high 
as the latitude of Saratoff, or perhaps the conflux of the Kama. Such at least 
were the recent limits of the black Calmucks,(50) who remained about a cen* 
tuiy under the protection of Russia ; and who have since returned to their native 
seats on the frontiers of the Chinese empire. The march, and the return, of 

(45) M. de Guignea haa ■UlAiIly traeed the foouieps of the Huns through the vast deeeru of T&rtaryi 
torn. il. p. 123. 277, itc 3SS, &e. 

(AS) Mohammed, Biiltan of Cartsme) ralgned In Bogdiaofi, when tt was invaded (A. D. 1U8,) Iqr Zingis 
and his moguls. Tlie Oriental historians (see d'Herbeloi, PeUl de la Croix, 4tc.) celebrated the populoiM 
eities whleh he mined, and the fruitful country which he desolated. In the next century, the same pro^ 
vinoes of Cborasmia and Mawaralnahr were described by Abulfeda. (Hudson Geograph. Minor, torn, ill.) 
Their actual misery may be seen in the Genealogical History of the Tartare, p. 491^469. 

(47) Justin (zlL 6,) has left a short abridgment of the Greek kings of Bactriana. To their industry I 
•faould ascribe the new and extraordinary trade which transported the merchandises of India into Europe, 
by the Oxus, the Caspian, the Cyrus, Uie Phasis, and the Buxine. The other ways, both of the land wai 
aea, were possesMd by the Seleueides «nd the Ptolemies. (See PEsprit dee Loix, L xxl.) 

(48) Procopius de Beli. Persico, 1. 1. c. 3, p. 9. 

(49) In the thirteenth century,^ the monk Rabruquls (who travefsed the hnnyense plain of Klpsak, In hH 
joamey to the court of the great Khan) observed tho remarkable name of Hnngmnfi with (he traces of 1 
common language and origin. Hist, des Voysges, tom. vil. p. S89. 

(M) Bell (vol. t p. &9->34), and the editors of the Genealogical HlaUny (p. 559) have daseribed till 
CMmiKks of the Volga in Uw beglBnlnf of the praent ontuiy. 
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Ao9e waifderinp Tartan* whose united camp consists of fifty tboasand tents or 
families, illustrate the distant emigrations of the ancient Huns. (51) 

It is impossible to fill the dark interval of time, which elapsed, ai\er the Huns 
of the Volga were lost m the eyes of the Chinese ; and before they showed 
tfienselTes to those of the Romans There is some reason, however, to appre* 
hcnd, that the same force which nad dnven them fiom- their native seats, still 
continued to impel their march toward the frontiers of Europe. The power oi 
the Sienpi, their implacable enemies, which extended above three thousand 
miles from East to West,(6t) must have gradually oppressed them by the 
weisbt and terror of a formidable neighbourhood : and the flight of the tribes 
of Scythia would inevitably tend to mcrease the strength, or to contract the 
territories, of the Huns. The harsh and obscure appellations of those tribes 
would ofend the ear, without informifv the understanding, of the reader ; but 
I cannot suppress the very natural suspicion, that the Huns of the North derived 
a consideraole reinforcement from the ruin of the dynasty of the South, which, 
in the course of the third century, submitted to the dominion of China ; thai 
the bravest warriors marched away in search of their free and adventurous 
countrymen : and thaif as they had been divided by prosperity, they were easily 
reanited by the common hardships of their adverse fortune.(53) The Huns, 
with their flocks and herds, their wives and children, their dependants and 
allies, were transported to the West of the Volga : and they boldly advanced 
to invade the country of the Alani, a pastoral people who occupied, or wasted, 
an extensive tract of the deserts of Scythia. The plains between the Volga 
and the Tanais were covered with the tents of the Alani, but their name and 
manners- were diffused over the wide extent of Jbeir conauests ; and the painted 
tribes of the Agathyrsi and Geloni were conibundea among their vassals* 
Towards the North, they penetrated into the frozen regions of Siberia, among 
the savages who were accustomed* in their rage or nui»er, to the taste of 
human flesh : and their Southern inroads were pushed as far as the confines of 
Persia and India. The mixture of Sarmatic ana German blood had contributed 
to improve the features of the Alani,*to whiten their swarthy complexions, and 
to tinge their hair with a yellowish cast, which is seldom found in the Tartar 
race. They were less deformed in their persons, less brutish in their manners, 
than the. Huns ; but they did not ]^ield to those formidable barbarians in their 
martial and independent spirit ; in the love of freedom, which rejected even 
the use of domestic slaves ; and in the love of arms, which considered war and 
rapine as the pleasure and the glory of mankind. A naked scimitar, fixed in 
the ground, was the only object of their religious worship : the scalps of their 
enemies formed the costly trappings of their horses; and they viewed with 
pity and contempt, the pusillanimous warriors, who patiently expected the 
Infirmities of aee, and the tortures of lingering disease.^54) On the banks of the 
Tanais, the military power of the Huns and the Alani encountered each other 
with equal valour, but with unequal success. The Huns prevailed in the 
bloody contest : the king of the Alani was slain ; and the remains of the vai>< 
quished nation were dispersed by the ordinaiy alternative of flight or submis* 

(51) Thto great trannnlgralloii of 300,00(r Calnueka, or Torgofata, happened in the year 1771. Tbe 
original narrative of Kien-kmg. the retcning emperor oC China, which was intended for tbe inecription of 
a column, haa been traoalated bf the HlHionariei of Peirtn (Memoire ear la Chine, torn. L p. 401—418). 
Tbe emperor alfeets tbe anxxKb and epaclooa language of tbe Son of Heaven, and tbe Father of bn 
People. 

(52) Tbe Kanff^Mon (torn. IlL p. 447,) aaeribea to their oonqneata a spaee of 14.000 lis, Aceordindf lo 
the prenem ilandardfaOO Ug (or more aeeurately 103) are equal to one degree of latitude; and one Englieb 
mile coneequently exceeds three miles of China. But tliere are strong reasons to believe that the ancient 



It scarcely equalled one half of the modem. Bee the elaborate researches of M. d'Anville, a geographer, 
who Is not a stranger In any age, or dhnatei of tlw globe (Memoiree de I* Acad. torn. li. p. ISS-^SQS. 
Measures Itineraires, p. 154—187). 



(53) See Uie Hisfoire des Huns, torn. 11. p. 195—144. The subsequent history (p. 145-977,) of tiiree or 
four Hunnic dynasties evidenUy proves that tbeir marUal spbrtt was not imptiied by a long residence Ib 
China. 

(54) Utque hominftos quiells et plaeidis othim est voluptabile, Ita iUoa perienia juvant et beUa. Judi 
calur Ibl beattts qui In prcBlloprofuderlt animam ; seneseenteseilam et fortuitis moriibus mundo digressoa, 
lit degeoerea et ignavoe oonvleUs atracibos tneeetantor. We must think highly of tlie eoiqueroner 
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Bton.(56) A cobnj of^kiles found a secure refuge id the tnountaiiis of Caucasus 
between the Eutine and the Caspian ; where tl^y still preserve their name and 
their independence, Another colony adranced, with more intrepid courage* 
towards the shores of the Baltic ; associated themselves with the Northern tribes 
of Germany ; and shared the spoil of the Roman provinces of Gaul and Spain. 
But the greatest part of the nation of the Alani embraced the offers of aa 
honourable and advantageous union t and the Hunsy who esteemed the valour 
of their less fortunate enemies, proceeded, with an increase of numbers and 
confidence, to invade the limits of the Gothic empire. 

[A. D, 376.1 The great Hermanric, whose dominions extended irom tb© 
Baltic to the Euxine, enjoyed, in the full maturity of ag:e and reputation, (he 
fruit of his victories, when he w;is alaomed by the formidable approach of a 
host of unknown enemies,(56) on whom his barbarous subjects might, without 
injustice, bestow the epithet of Barbarians. The numbers, the strength, the 
rapid motions, and the implacable cruelty of the Htins, were felt, and dreaded^ 
and magnified, by the astonished Ooths : who beheld their fields and villages 
consumed with names, and delu^d with indiscriminate slaughter. To these 
real terrpn, they added, the surprise and abhorrence which were excited bv the 
shrill voice, the uncouth gestures, and the strange deformity of the Huns.* These 
savages of Scythia were compared (and the picture had some resemblance) to 
tl^e animals who walk very awkwardly on two legs ; and to the misshapen 
figures, the ThrnkUy which were oHen placed on the bridges of antiquity. 
They were dbtinguished from the rest of the human species by their broad 
shoulders, fiat noses, and Small black eyes^ deeply buried in the head ; and as 
they were almost destitute of beards, they never eqjoyed either the manly 
graces of youth, or the venerable aspect of age.f 57) A fabulous origin was 
assigned worthy of their form and manners ; that the witches ofScytbia, who, 
for Uieir foul and deadly practices, had been driven from society, had copulated 
in the desert with infemal spirits ; and that the Huns were the offspring of this 
execrable coi(junction-(58) The tale, so full of horror and absurdity, was 
greedily embraced by the credulous hatred of the Goths ; but, while it gratified 
their hatred, it increased their fear ; since the posterity of demons and witches 
might be supposed to inherit some share of the preternatural powers, as well 
as of the malignant temper, of their parents. A^inst these enemies, Hermanric 
prepared to exert the united forces of the Gothic state ; but he soon discovered 
that his vassal tribes, provoked by oppression, were much more inclined to 
second, than to repel, the invasion of the Huns. One of the chiefs of the 
Koxolani(59) had formerly deserted the standard of Hermanric, and the cruel 
tyrant bad condemned tiie innocent wife of the traitor to be torn asunder by 
wild horses. The brothers of that unfortunate woman seized the favourable 
moment of revenge. The aged king; of the Goths languished some time aAer 
the dangerous wound which he received from their daggers : but the conduct 
of the war was retarded by his infirmities : and the public councils of the 
nation were distracted by a spirit of jealousy and discord. His deathi 
which has been imputed to his own despair, left the reins of government in the 
hands of Withimer, who, with the doubtful aid of some Scythian mercenaries* 
maintained the unequal omtest against the arms of the Huns and the Alani, till 

(55) On the lubjcet of the Atami, see Aramianns (xzxl. S), Jornandee (de Eebm Gedcta, e. 94), M. de 
Oaigncs (Hiit. dee Hone, torn. ii. p. S79), and UieGenealaiioaJ Hletory of ibe Tlutaia (M»i. IL p. 617). 

(56) As we are possessed of Uie authenUc hbtoiy of the Huns, it would be Impertinent to repeat, or fli 
refute, Che ftUes, which misrepresent their orlfla and pragresa, their passafe of the nod, or wator of the 
Meotta, in pursuit of an ox or staf, lee lades qu'ila avolent deeouveites, Slc cSMnus, L It. p. 994. 
fioKomen, 1. tI. c 37. PioeopiosEllst. MiseelLCbS. Jornaodes, c 94. Grandeur et Decaidence, ibc. dat 
ttomains, c 17.) 

<57) Prodlglose fbram, et pandl; «t Mpedee eibtimeB besdaa: vel qoaieB la eommarfinandls poBtlbnib 
efliglati stlpltes dolantur incompcL Ammian. xzzi. 1. Jomandes (c. 94,) draws a etnog carkatnte of • 

Oahnuck face. Species paveodl nigredlne quBdam defotnil8oAL,non Aeks; habenaque mafia 

^ncta qaan Imnlna. See Buffoa, HM. NataiaSe, iodl ilL p» 380. 

(58) This execrable origin, which Jomandes (c. 94.) describes with the nnooor of a Goth, m|^ bt 
orteinally derived Ihnn a mote pleasing fkUe of the OieelcM. (Handot. 1. iv. c 9, te.) 

(99) I'he Iloxolani majr he Uie Athen of the P«ki the AitMtaas (ri*Anviile« fitaipirc de Rturie, p. 1— 10)« 
whose residence (A. D. 809) ahout Novogrod Veliki cannoc bo very rensote from that wtakb the Geopa 
Qher of Raranna (1. 19, iv. 4. 46| v. 98. ao,) assigns to Uie Roxolanl (A. D 860) f 
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b» waa defeated and slain io a decisiTe battle. The Ostrocipoths aubmitted to 
their fatey.and tbe royal race of Ihe Amali> will hereafter be found amone the 
sabjects of tbe haughty Attila. But the oerson of WitberiC) the infant King*, 
was saved by the dilig^cnce of Alatbeus and Saphrax ; two wah'iorsof approved 
Valour and fidelity ; who, by cautious marcnes* conducted the independent 
remains of the nation of the Ostrogoths towards the Danastus, or Niester ; a 
considerable river, which now separates the Turkish dominions from the empire 
of Russia. On the banks of the Niester, the prudent Athanaric^^more attentive 
Io his own than to the general safety, had fixed the camp of tbe Visigoths ; 
with the firm resolution of opposing the victorious barbarians, whom he thought 
It less advisable to provoke. Tbe ordinary speed of tbe Huns was checked 07 
Ihe weight of bag^aee, and the incumbrance of captives ; but their military 
skill deceived, and almost destroyed, the army of Athanaric. While the judge 
of the Visigoths defended the banks oC the Niester, he was enconipassed and 
attacked by a numerous detachment of cavalry, who, by the light of tbe moon* 
had passed the river in a fordable place ; and, it was not without the utmost 
efforts of courage and conduct, that he was able to effect his retreat towards the 
billy countiy . The undaunted general had already formed a new and judicious 
plan of defensive war ; and the strong lines, which he was preparing to con- 
struct between the mountains, the Pruth, and the Danube, would have secured 
the extensive and fertile territory that bears tbe modem name of Walachia, 
from the destructive inroads of the Huns.(60) But tbe hopes and measures of 
the judfi^e of the Visigoths were soon disappointed, by the trembling impatience 
of bis dismayed countiymen ; who were persuaded by tbeir fears, that the 
interposition of the Danube was the only barrier that couki save them from the 
rapid pursuit and invincible va)pur of the Barbarians of Scvtbia. Under the 
command of Fritigem and Alavivus,(61) the body of the nation hastily 
advanced to tbe banks of the great river, and implored the protection of the 
Roman emperor of the East. Athanaric himself, still anxious to avoid IhejguiU 
of perjury, retired, with a band of faithful followers, into the mountainous 
country of Caucaland ; which ap|>ears to have been guarded, and almost con 
cealed, by the impenetrable forests of Transylvania. (62)* 

[A. D. 376.1 After Valens had terminated the Gothic war with some ap- 
pearance of glory and success, be made a progress through his dominions of 
Asia, and at lengtn fixed his residence in the capital of Syria. The five years(63) 
which he spent at Antioch were employed to watch, from a secure distance, the 
hostile designs of the Persian monarch ; to check the depredations of the Sara- 
cens and Isaurians ;(64) to enfi>rce, by arguments more prevalent than those of 
reason and eloquence, tbe belief of the Arian theolo^ ; and to satisfy his 
anxious suspicions by the promiscuous execution of the innocent and the guilty 
But the attention of the emperor was most seriously ei^aged by the important 
intelligence which he received from tbe civil and military officers who were 
intrusted with the defence of the Danube. He was informed, that the North 
was agitated by a furious tempest ; that the irruption of the Huns, an unknown 
and monstrous race of savages, bad subverted the power of the Goths ; and 
that the suppliant multitudes of that warlike nation, whose pride was now 
humbled in the dust, covered a space of many miles alone the banks of the 
river. With outstretched arms, and pathetic lamentations, they loudly deplored 
their past misfortunes and their present danger ; acknowledged, that their only 
hope of safety was in the clemency of the Koman government : and most 

(00) The text of Ammtantis seems to be imperfect, or cormpl ; bat the nature of the ground explain^ 
toil almost defines, ttie Gothk rampart. Memoiras de T Academte, 4be. torn. xxrilL p. 444— 4<B. 

(61) M. de Buat (Hist des Peuples de rEurope, torn. vl. p. 407.) has conceiTed a stranfe idea, that Alfr- 
▼ivus was the same person as Ulphllas the Gothic bishop : and toas UlfihUas, tbttfrandson of a Cappado- 
elan captive, became a temporal prince of the Goths. 

(03) Ammianus (xxxi. 3,) and Jomandes (de Rebus GeUcIs, e. 34,) describe tbs sabvenioa of Um 
Gothic empire by the Huns. 

(83) The chronolocy of Ammianus is obscure and imperftct. TlUemont has hibourod to clear and 
ftttle the annals of Valens. 

(64) Zosimus. i. Iv. p. 233. Bowmen, L tI. c 38. The Isaurians. each winter, infested the roads of 
AMa Minof , as far as the neighbourhood of Constantinople. Basil, Spisi. eel. apud Tillemont, Ulsu doi 
Baipereurs, tom. v p. 100. 

Vol il.-« 
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■olemnly protested, that if the gracious liberality of the emperor would peimll 
them to cultivate the waste lands of Thrace^ Chej should ever hold tfaeBnelres 
bound, by the strong;est oblvations of duty and gratitude, to obey the laws, 
and to euard the limits, of the republic. These assurances were confirmed by 
the ambassadors of the 6oths,*who impatiently expected, from the mouih of 
Valens, an answer that must finally determine the fate of their unhappy coun* 
tiymen. The emperor of the East was no longer guided by the wisdom and 
authority of his elder brother, whose death happened toward the end of the 
preceding year : and as the distressful situation of the Goths required an instant 
and peremptory decision, he was deprived of the favourite resource of feeble 
and timid minds ; who consider the use of diiatoiy and ambiguous measures as 
the most admirable efforts of consummate prudence. As long as the same pas- 
sions and interests subsist among mankind, the questions of war and peace, of 
justice and policy, which were debated in the councils of antiquity, will fre- 
quently present themselves as the subject of- modern deliberation. But the most 
experienced statesman of Europe has never been summoned to consider the 
propriety, or the danger, of admitting, or rejecting, an innumerable multitude 
of oarbarians, who are driven by despair and hunger to solicit a settlement on 
the territories of a civilized nation. W ben that important proposition, so essen- 
tially connected with the public safety, was referred to the ministers of Valens» 
tbe}[ were perplexed and divided , out they soon acquiesced in the flattering 
sentiment whicn seemed the most favourable to the pride, the indolence, and 
the avarice of their soveroign. The slaves, who were decorated with the titles 
of prefects and generals, dissembled or disregarded the terrora of this national 
emigration ; so extrernely different from the partial and accidental colonieSf 
which had been received on Xhe extreme limits of the empire. But they 
applauded the liberality of fortune, which had conducted from the most distant 
countri.es of the globe, a numerous and invincible army of strangers, to defend 
the throne of Valens who might now add to the royal treasures, the immense 
sums of j^old supplied by the provin6ials to compensate their annual proportion 
of recruits. The prayers of tne Goths were granted, and their service was 
accepted by the Imperial court ; and ordera were immediately despatched to 
the civil and militaiy governors of the Thracian diocess, to make the necessaiy 
preparations for the passage and subsistence of a great people, till a proper and 
sumcient territwy could be allotted for their future residence. The liberality 
of the emperor was accompanied, however, with two harsh and rigorous condi- 
tions, which piudence might justify on the side of the Romans ; but which dis- 
tress alone could extort from the indignant Goths. Before they passed the 
Danube, they were required to deliver their arms ; and it was insisted, that 
their children should be taken from them, and dispersed through the provinces 
of Asia ; where they might be civilized by the arts of education, ana serve aa 
Hostages to secure the fidelity of their parents. 

During this suspense of a doubtful and distant negotiation, the impatient Grothfl 
made some rash attempts to pass the Danube, without the permission of the 
government. Whose protection they had implored. Their motions were strictly 
observed by the viejlapce of the troops which were stationed along the river , 
and their foremost detachments were defeated with considerable slaughter: yet 
such were the timid councils of the rei^n of Valens, that the brave officers who 
bad served their country in the execution of their duty, were punished by the. 
loss of their employments, and narrowly escaped the loss of their heads. The 
imperial mandate was at length received for transporting over the Danube the 
whole body of the Gothic nation ;(65) but the execution of this order was a task 
of labour and difficulty. The stream of the Danube, which in those parts is 
above a mile broad,(66) had been swelled by incessant rains : and, in this 
tumultuous passage, many were swept away, and drowned, by toe rapid vio> 

(65) The p«8Rage of the Dsnube Ii exposed bf Ammlajras (xxn. 3, 4), Zoaimoe (I* <▼• P* 993, 894), 
EunapioB (in Eicerpt. Legat. p. 19, 90), and Jomandea (c 25, 96). Amnilanus declares (e. 5,) Uiat he 
means only, Ipeas rerum dlgerere nmmitates. But he often takes a false measure of their importance: 
•nd bis euDerilttOus prolixity is disagreeably balanced by his unseasonable brwvlty. 

(08) Chiabull, a curious traveller, J"% remarked the breadth of the Danube, which be posed ro tlM loutb 
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knee of the cmrent A latj^e fleet of yeaaelsy of boat8» and of canoes, was 

eovided ; many dxy$ and nights they passed and repassed with indefatigable 
il ; and the most strenuous diligeoce was exerted by the officers of Valens^ 
that not a single barbarian* of those who were lesenred to subvert the foanda* 
tions of Rome, should be left on the opposite shore. It was thought expedient 
that an accurate account should be taken of their numben ; but the persons 
who were employed soon desisted, with amazement and dismay, from the 
prosecutioD of the endless and impracticable task ;(^67) and the principal histo- 
rian of the age most seriously affirms, that the prodigious armies of Darius and 
XerxeSt whidi had so long been considered as the fables of vain and credulous 
antiquity, ireie now justued in the eyes of mankind, by the evidence of fact 
and experience. A probable testimony has fixed the number of the Gothic 
warriors at two hundred thousand men ; and if we can venture to add the just 
proportion of women, of children, and of slaves, the whole mass of people 
which composed this formidable emigration, must have amounted to near a 
million of persons, of both sexes, and m all ages. . The children of the Goths, 
those at least of a distinguished rank, were separated from the multitude. They 
weie conducted, without delay, to the distant seats assigned for their residence 
and education ; and as the numerous train of hostages or captives passed through 
the cities, their gay ^d splendid apparel, their robust and martial figure, excited 
the surprise and envy of the provincials.* But the stipulation the most ofiensive 
to the Goths, and the most important to the Romans, was shameftilly eluded. 
The barbarians, who considered their arms as the ensigns of honour, and the 
pledges of safety, were disposed to offer a price, which the lust or avarice o& 
the imperial officers was easily tempted to accept. To preserve their arms, 
the haughty warriors consented, with some reluctance, to prostitute their wives 
or their daughters : the charms of a beauteous maid, or a comely boy, secured 
the connivance of the inspectors ; who sometimes cast an eye of covetousness 
on the fringed carpets and linen garments of their new aliTes,(68) oi who sacri- 
ficed their dut]^ to the mean consideration of filling their farms witn cattle, and 
their houses with slaves. The Goths, with arms in their hands, were permitted 
to enter the boats ; and when their strength was collected on the other side of 
the river, the immense camp which was spread over the plains and the hills of 
the Lower Maesia, assumed a threatening and even hostile aspect. The leaders 
of the Ostrogoths, Alatheus and Saphrax, the guardians of tbehr infant kin^ 
appeared soon affcerward on the Northern banks of the Danube ; and immedh* 
ately despatched their ambassadors to the court of Amioch, to solicit, with the 
same prolessions of allegriance and gratitude, the same favour which had been 
granted to the suppliant Visigoths. The absolute refusal of Valens suspended 
vie'yt pro^ss, ana discovered tbe repentance, the suspicions, and the fears, of 
the imperial council. 

An undisciplined and unsettled nation of barbarians required the firmest 
temper, and toe most dexterous management. The daily subsistence of near a 
million of extraordinary subjects could be supplied only ny constant and skilful 
diligence, and might conti/iually be interrupted by mbtake or accident. The 
insolence, or the indij^lion of tbe Goths, if they conceived themselves to be 
the objects, either oflear. or of contempt, might urge them to the most despe* 
rate extremities ; and the fortune of the state seemed to depend on the pnidence» 
as well as the integrity, of tbe generals of Valens. At this important crisis, the 
military government of Thrace was exercised by Lopicinus and Maxiinus, in 
whose venal minds the slightest hope of private emolument outweighed eveiy 
consideration of public advantage ^ and whose guilt was only alleviated by their 

of Bucbarctt, near tiie eonflux of tbe Argiah (jk 77) Be admlna tbe beauty ud apootueoas plenty oC 
•iMla, or Biilgwia. 

(67) Quem fi scire Teltt, Lybid Telit cquoria kleai 
Seire quam multc Zepliyro tmdujitur hmreiuB. 

Ammianva has Inaerted, In hia prose, these lines oT Viinil (6eo«8lc. I. UX orlgtnany deaigned by Uwpoec 
i/a eiipress tbe Impossibility of BunberiBg the diflerent aorta of vines. See Plln. Bkt Matur. I. ziT« 

(68) Eunapiui and Zosimus curiously epoclfy these articles of Gothic wealth and luxury. Yet it rnnit 
be presumed, that they were the manufactures of the provinces; wbicb the barbariaoa Jiad acquired •• 
UMapoUaof war i or as thegiili, or merchandise, of peace. 

K2 
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purposes of rapine and destruction. As they had been deprived by the mirnv- 
ters of the emperor, of the common benefits of nature, and the fair intercourse 
of social life, they retaliated the injustice on the subjects of the empire ; and 
the crimes of Lupicinus were expiated by the ruin of the peaceful husbandmen 
of Thrace, the conflagration of tneir villages, and the massacre, or captivihr, of 
their innocent families. The report of the Gothic victory was soon dimised 
over the adjacent countiy ; and while it filled the minds of the Romans with 
terror and dismay, their own hasty imprudence contributed to increase the 
forces of Friti^em, and the calamities of the province. Some time before the 



arreal emigration, a numerous body of Goths, under the command of Suerid and 
Colias, had been received into the protection and service of the empire.(73\ 
They were encamped under the walls of Hadrianople : but the ministers of 



Valens were anxious to remove them beyond the Hellespont, at a distance from 
the dangerous temptation which might so easily be communicated by the 
neighbourhood, and the success, of their countrymen. The respectful siibmis- 
flion with which they yielded to the order of their march, might be considered 
as a proof of their fidelity ; and their moderate request of a sufficient allowance 
of provisions, and of a delay of only two days, was expressed in the most duti- 
ful terms. But the first magistrate of Hadrianople, incensed by some disorders 
ivhich had been committed at his country house, refused this mdulgence; and 
arming against them the inhabitants and manufacturers of a populous city, 
he urged, with hostile threats, their instant departure. The Barbarians stood 
silent and amazed, till they were exasperateci by the insulting clamours, and 
missile weapons of the populace : but wnen patience or contempt was fatigued^ 
they crushed the undisciplined multitude, inflicted many a shameful wound on 
Ihe backs of their flying enemies, and desjpoiled them of the splendid armour,(74^ 
which they were unworthy to bear. ' The resemblance of^ their suflerings and 
their actions soon united this victorious detachment to the nation of the Visi- 

foths ; the troops of Colias and Suerid expected the approach of the great 
Viti^em, ranged themselves under his standard, and signalized their ardour id 
the siege of Hadrianople. But the resistance of the garrison informed the Bar- 
barians, that in the attack of regular fortifications, the efibrts of unskilful cou- 
rage are seldom effectual. Their general acknowledged his error, raised the 
sieges declared that ** he was at peace with stone walls,"f 75) and revenged his 
disappointment on the adjacent country. He accepted, with pleasure, the 
useful reinforcement of hardy workmen, who laboured in the gold mines ot 
Thrace,(76) for the emolument, and under the lash, of an unfeeling master ;(77) 
and these new associates conducted the Barbarians, through the secret paths, to 
the most sequestered places, which had been chosen to secure the inbabitanta, 
the cattle, and the magazines of corn. With the assistance of such guides, 
nothing could remain impervious, or inaccessible : resistance was fatal ; flight 
Was impracticable ; and the patient submission of helpless innocence seldom 
found mercy from the Barbarian conqueror. In the course of these depreda- 
tions, a gpreat number of the children of the Goths, who had been sold into cap- 
tivity, were restored to the embraces of their afflicted parents ; but these tender 
interviews^ which might have revived and cherished in their minds some sen- 
timents of humanity, tended only to stimulate their native fierceness by the 
desire of revenge. They listened, with eager attention, to the complaints ot 

073) Cum popuIiB luiB longe ante ntcepU. We are Ignorant of the precipe date and elrcumstancee of 
their tranimffrattoD. 

(74) An Imperial manuflictare of shieMb, fcc. was establlalied at Hadxiaaopto; and the populace wem 
beaded by the Fabricentea^ or workmen. Valee. ad Ammlan. xxzi. 6. 

r75) Pacem ilbl ease cum parietHMU memorane. Ammian. xxxi. 7. 

(76) Th«M mlnee were In the country of the Beeil, In the ridge of mountain!, the Rhodope, that rmm 
•between PhUlppI and Phillppopolie ; two Macedonian dtiee, which derived their name and orff in from 
the father of Alexander. From the mines of Thrace he annually receiver the value, not the weight of a 
thoaaand talqita (£900(000), a revenue which paid the phalanx, and corrupted the orators of Greeeew 
Bee Diodor. Steuhui, torn. ii. 1. xvi. p. 83, edit. Weneling. Godenroy't Commentary on the TheodoelaB 
Code, torn. til. p. 480. CeUariua, Geiograph. Antlg. torn. i. p. 676. 857. D'Anville, Geographie Ancienn^ 
torn. i. p. 336. 

(77) As thoae unhappy workmen often ran away, Valens had enacted levare lawa to drag them txatk 
their hliyagpiaoea Goi Tfaeodoalan. 1. x. tit dx. leg S. 7. 
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Iheir captive childraD, who had suffered the most cruel indignities fiom the 
lustlul or angiy passions of their masters ; and the same cruelties, the same 
indignities, were seveielj retaliated on the sons and daughters of the 
Roman&(78) 

[A. D. 377.] The imprudence of Valens and his ministers had introduced 
into the heart of the empire a nation of enemies ; but the Visigoths might even 
yet hare been reconciled by the manly confession of past eirors, and the sincere 
performance of former engagements. These healing^ and temperate measures 
seemed to concur with the timorous disposition of the sovereign of the East : 
but, on this occasion alone, Valens was brave ; and his unseasonable braveiy 
was fatal to himself and to his subjects. He declared his intention of marching 
from Antioch to Constantinople, to subdue this dangerous, rebellion ; and, as he 
was not ignorant of the difficulties of the enterprise, he solicited the assistance 
of his nephew, the emperor Gratian, who commanded all the forces ^f the 
West. The veteran troops were hastily recalled from the defence of Armenia ; 
that important frontier was abandoned to the discretion of Sapor; and the 
immediate conduct of the Gothic war was intrusted, during the absence of 
Valens, to his lieutenants Tr^an and Frofuturus, two generals who indulged 
theinselves in a veiy false and favourable opinion of their own abilities. Oa 
their arrival in Tbraoe they were joined by Kichomer, count of the domestics : 
and the auxiliaries of the West, th^t marched under his banner, were composed 
of the Gallic legrions, reduced indeed by a spirit of desertion to the vain appear* 
ances of strength and numbers. In a council of i^ar, which was influenced by 
pride, rather than by reason, it was resolved to seek, and to encounter, the Bar- 
oarians ; who la^ encamped in the spacious and fertile meadows, near the most 
southern of the six mouths of the Danube.(79) Their camp was surrounded by 
the usual fortification of wagons ;(80) and the Barbarians, secure within the vast 
circle of the enclosure, enjoyed the fruits of their valour, and the spoils of the pro- 
vince. In the. midst of riotous intemperance, the watchful Fritigem observed the 
motions, and penetrated the desi^, of the Romans. He perceived, that the 
numbers of the enemy were continually increasing ; and, as he understood their 
intention of attacking his rear, as soon as the scarcity of forage should obligre 
him to remove his camp ; he recalled to their standard his predatory detacb- 
inents, which covered the adjacent country. Aa soon as tbey descried the 
flaming beacon8,(8l) they obeyed, with incredible speed, the signal of tbeur 
leader ; the camp was filled with the martial crowd of Barbarians ; their impa- 
tient clamours demanded the battle, and their tumultuous zeal was approved 
and animated by the spirit of their cbiefe. The evening was already far ad- 
vanced ; and the two armies prepared themselves for the approaching combat^ 
which was deferred only till the dawn of day. While the trumpets sounded 
(o arms, the undaunted courage of the Goths was confirmed by the mutual 
obligation of a solemn oath ; and as they advanced to meet the enemy, the rude 
eongs, which celebrated the glory of their forefathers, were mingled with their 
fierce and dissonant outcries ; and opposed to the artificial harmony of the 
Koman shout. Some military skill was displayed bjf Fritigem to gain the 
advantage of a commanding eminence : but the blooay conflict, which began 
and ended with the light, was maintained, on either side^ by the personal and 
obstinate efforts of strength, valour, and agility. The legions of Armenia sup- 
ported their fame in arms ; but th^ were oppressed by the irresistible weignt 

(78) See Ammtanaif zzxi. 5, 8. The historian of Uie GkHhie war kwea Ume and space, by an unaeaaoft* 
«ble recapitulation of the aneienl Inroads of the Bartmiiana. 

(79) The Itinerary of Anioninus (p. 290, 3S7. ediu Wesseling) marks the situation of this place aboot 
dzty miles norUi of Tomi, Oyid*s ezUe; and the name of Salicet (Uie willows) ezprasses Uie nainie of 
tlieaoll. 

(80^ This circle of wagons, the Carr^go^ was the usual fortification of the Barbarians (Vegetios de S« 
Militari, I. iii. c. 10. Valesius ad Ammian. uzl. 7). The practice and the name were presenred by their 
4l0Mendants, as late as the 15th century. The G!4arr»|r, which surrounded Uie 0«<, is a word fhmfUar lo 
the readers of Froissard, or Coniines. 

(61) Statim ut accensi maiieoli. I have used th« literal sense of real torches or beacons: bot I aloMMt 
•uspect, that it is only one of thoae turgid metapbore, those false ornaments, that pecpetualUr dlsSgura tiw 
■Urlaof / — ' 
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of the hostile multitude : the left y^ing of the Romains was thrown into disofi 
der, and the field was strewed with their mangJed carcasses. This partial 
defeat was balanced, however, by partfal success ; and when the two armieSt 
at a late hour of the evening, retreated to their respective camps, neither of 
them could claim the honours, or the effects, of a decisive victory. The real 
loss was more severely felt by the Romahs, in proportion to the smallness of 
their numbers ; but the Goths were so deeply confounded and dismayed by 
this vigprous, and perhaps unexpected, resistance, that thej remained sevea 
days within the circle of iheir fortifications. Such funeral ntes, as the circum- 
stances of time and place would admit, were piously discharged to some officers 
of distinguished rank : but the indiscriminate vulgar were left unburied on the 
plain. Their flesh was greedily devoured by the birds of prey, who, in that 
age, enjoyed very frequent and delicious feasts: and several years afterward, 
the white and naked bones, which covered the wide extent of the fields, 

Presented to the eyes of Ammianus, a dreadful monument of the battle oi 
alices.(82) 

The progress of the Goths had been checked by the doubtful event of that 
bloody day : and the imperial generals, whase army would have been consumed 
by the repetition of such a contest, embraced the more rational plan, of destroying 
the Barbarians, by the wants and pressure of their own multitudes. They pre* 
pared to confine the Visigoths in the narrow angle of land, between the Danube, 
the desert of Sc]^thia, and the mountains of Hsemus, till their strength and spirit 
should be insensibly wasted by the inevitable operation of famine. The design 
was prosecuted with some conduct and success ; the barbarians had almost 
exhausted their own magazines, and the harvest of the country ; and the dili- 
gence of Saturoinus, the master-general of the cavalry, was employed to improve 
Uie strength, and to contract the extent, of the Roman fortifications. His laoours 
were interrupted by the alarming intelligence, that new swarms of barbarians 
had passed the unguarded Danube, either to support the cause, or to imitate 
the example, of Fritigero. Th^ just apprehension, that he himself might be 
surrounded, and overwhelmed, by the arms of hostile and unknown nations, 
compelled Saturninus to relinquish the siege of the Gothic camp: and the 
indignant Visigoths, breaking from their confinement, satiated their hunger and 
revenge, by the repeated devastation of the fruitful country, which extends 
above three hundred miles from the banks of the Danube to the straits of the 
Hellespont.(83) The sagacious Fritigem had successfully appealed to Uie 
passions, as well as to the interest, of his Barbarian allies ; ami the love of 
rapine, and the hatred of Rome, sec6nded, or even prevented, the eloquence 
of his ambassadors. He cemented a strict and useful alliance with the great 
body of his countrymen, who obeyed Alatheus and Saphrax as the guardians 
of their infant king ; the long animosity of rival tribes was suspended by the 
sense of their common interest ; the independent part of the nation was asso* 
ciated under one standard ; and the chiefs of the Ostrogoths appear to have 
yielded to the superior genius of the general of the Visigoths. He obtained 
the formidable aid of the Ta^falae,*whose military renown was disgraced and 
polluted by the public infamy of their domestic manners. Every youth, on his 
entrance into the world, was united by the ties of honourable friendship, and 
brutal love, to some vyarrior of the tribe ; nor could he hope to be releasea from 
this unnatural connexion, till he had approved his manhood, by slaying, in single 
combat, a huge bear, or a wild boar of the forest.(84) But the most powertul 

(8S2) Indicant nunc vaqaa albentes otsibus campl. Annnian. zzzl. 7. Tbe fatitorian might have viewoi 
tbeM plalnif either as a loldier, or as a traveller. But bis modesty hai euppreesed the adventuren of hia 
own life eubseqaent to the Penian wart of Convtantlua and Julian. We are ipiorant of the time when 
he quitted the service and retired to Rome, where he appears to have composed his History of his Ofw 



(83) Ammian. sod. 8. 

(84) Banc Talfalorum gentem tarpem,et obscene, vlte flagltlis Ita acciplmus i , 

nefandi concubitus fiedere copulentur mares puberes, etatis viriditatem in eonim pollutte uUhis coi^ 
■ompturi. Porro, si qui jam adultus apnim exceperit solus, vel tnteremlt ursum immanem, cullavlone 
llberatur incest!. Ammian. zzxi. 9. Among the Greeks likewise, more cspedally among Uia CivtanA 
the bolv baDds of (Viendsbip were confirmed, and sullied, by uimatural tovo. t 
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auxiliaries of the Gotbs were draWn from the camp of those enemies who had 
expelled them from their native seats. The loose subordination, and extensive 
possessions, of the Huns and the Alani, delayed the conquests, and distracted the 
councils, ot that victorious people. Several of the hordes were allured by the 
liberal promises of Fritieem ; and the rapid cavalry of Scythia, added weieht 
and eneiigy to the steady and strenuous eflforts of the Gothic infantiy. The 
Sarmatians, who could never foigive the successor of Valentinian, enjoyed and 
increased the general confusion ; and a seasonable irruption of the Alemanni. 
into the provinces of Gaul, engaged the attention, and diverted the forces, oi 
the emperor of the West. (86) , 

[A. D. 378.J One of the most dangerous inconveniences of the introduction 
of the barbarians into the army and me palace, was sensibly felt in their cor- 
respondence with ihelt hostile countrymen : to whom they imprudently, or 
maliciously, revealed the weakness of the Roman empire. A soldier, of the 
life-euards of Gratian, was of the nation of the Alemanni, and of the tribe 
of the Lentienses, who dwelt beyond the lake of Constance. Some domestic 
business obli^d him to 'request a leave of absence. In a short visit to his 
family and friends, he was exposed to their curious inquiries ; and the vanity 
of the loquacious soldier tempted him to display his intimate acquaintance 
with the secrets of the state, and the designs of his master. The intelligence^ 
that Gratian was preparing to lead the military force of Gaul, and of the West, 
to the assistance of his uncle Valens, pointed out to^ the restless spirit of the 
Alemanni, the moment, and the mode of a successful invasion. The enterprise 
of some light detachments, who, in the month of February, passed the Rhine 
upon the ice, was the prelude of a more important war. The boldest hopes 
01 rapine, perhaps of conquest, outweighed the considerations of timid pru- 
dence, or national faith. Eveiy forest, and every village, poured forth a band 
of hardy adventurers ; and the great army of the Alemanni, which, on their 
approach, was estimated at forty thousand men by the fears of the people, was 
auerward magnified to the number of seventjr thousand, by the vain and credu- 
lous flattery of the imperial court. The legicns, which nad been ordered to 
march into Pannonia, were immediately recalled, or detained, for the defence 
of Gaul ; the military command was divided between Nanienus and Mello- 
baudes ; and the youthful emperor, though he resj>ected the hne experience 
and sober wisdom of the former, was much more inclined to aomire, and to 
follow, the martial ardour of his colleague ; who was allowed to unite the 
incompatible characters of count of the domestics, and of king of the Franks. 
His rival Friarius, king of the Alemanni, was guided, or rather impelled, by 
the same headstrong valour ; and as their troops were animated by the spirit 
of their leaders, they met, they saw, they encountered each others near the 
town of Aigentaria, or Colmar,(86) in the plains of Alsace. The glory of the 
day was justly ascribed to the missile weapons, and well-practised evolutions 
of the Roman soldiers ; the Alemanni, who long maintainea their ground, were' 
slaughtered with unrelenting fury : five thousand only of the Barbarians escaped 
to the woods and mountains ; and the glorious death of their king on the neld 
of battle, saved him from the reproaches of the people, who are always dis- 
posed to accuse the justice, or poncy, of an unsuccessUil war. After this signal 
victory, which secured the peace of Gaul, and asserted the honour of the Roman 
amis, the emperor Gratian appeared to proceed without delay on his eastern 
expedition ; but as be approached the confines of the Alemanni, he suddenly 
inclined to the leA, surprised them by his unexpected passage of the Rhine, and 
boldly advanced into the heart of their country. The barbarians opposed to his 

Srogress the obstacles of nature and of courage : and still continued to retreat, 
x)m one hill to another, till they were satisfied, by repeated trials, of the power 

(85) Ammfan. zxzl. 8, 9. Jerom (torn. L p. SW,) ennmeimtei the natiomi, and marka a ealamitout 
period of twenty yeani. Thla eplaile to Hellodonia was compoaed in the year 397 (TiOemont, Hem. 
Ecclea. torn zii. p. 645). 

(86) The fleld of battle, ^r/entarta, or Argtnimviay li accurately fixed hy M. d'AnriOe (Noik« da 
rAnclenne Gaul, p. 06—99), at twenty-Uirec Gallic leagoea, or thirty-four and a half Roman nUlea, to Ite 
■mOi of Btrasbargli. Froia ita niina Uie a4)aceat towa of CMaior bw arlaen.* 
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and perseTeraDce of their enemies. Their submission was 4ccepted, as a proo^ 
not indeed of their sincere repentance, but of their actual distress ; and a select 
number of their brave artd robust youth was exacted from the faithless nation» 
as the most substantial pledge of tbeir future moderation. The subiects of the 
empire, who had so often experienced, that the AJemanni could neitner be sub- 
dued by arms, nor restrained by treaties, might not promise themselves anj 
solid or lasting tranquillity : but they discovered, in the virtues of their young 
sovereign, the prospect of a long and auspicious reign. When the legions 
climbea the mountams, and scaled the fortifications, of the Barbarians, the valour 
of Gratian was distinguished in the foremost ranks ; and the gilt and variegated 
armour of his guards was pierced and shattiered by the blows, which they bad 
received, in their constant attachment to the person of their sovereign. At the 
age of nineteen, the son of Valentinian seemed to possess the talents of peace 
and war : and his personal success a^inst the Alemanni was interpreted as a 
sure presage of his Gothic triumphs.^sV^ 

[A. D. 378.] While Gratian aeservea and enjoyed the applause of his sub- 
jects, the emperor Valens, who, at length, had removed hw court and anny 
from Antioch, was received by the people of Constantinople as the author ot 
the public calamity. Before be had reposed himself ten days in the capital, ne 
was ur^ed, by the licentious clamours of the Hi]>podrome, to march against the 
Barbarians, whom he had invited into his dominions : and the citizens, who are 
always , brave at a distance from any real danger, declared, with confidence* 
that, if they were supplied with arms, they alone would undertake to deliver the 
province from the ravages of an iasultiru^ foe.(8d)' The vain reproaches of an 
ignorant multitude hastened the downfalof the Roman empire ; they provoked 
the desperate rashness of Valens ; who did not find, either in his reputation, or 
in his mind, any motives to support with firmness the public contempt. H« 
was soon persuaded, by the successful achievements of his lieutenants, to 
despise the power of the Goths, who, b^ the diligence of Fritigem, were now 
collected in the neighbourhood of Hadrianople. The mareh of the Taifalis 
had been intercepted by the valiant Frigerid ; the king of those licentious Bai^ 
barians was slain in battle ; and the suppliant captives were sent into distant 
exile to cultivate the lands of Italy, which were assigned for their settlement, 
in the vacant territories of Modena, and Panna.(89) The exploits c^ Seba^ 
tian,(90) who was recently engaged in the service of Valens, and promoted to 
the rank of master^eneral of the infantry, were still more honourable to himself, 
and useful to the republic. He obtained the permission of selectins^ three hun- 
dred soldiers from each of the leeions ^ ana this separate detachment soon 
acquired th^ spirit of discipline, and the exercise of arms, which were almost 
foigotten under the reign ot Valens. By tbe vigour and conduct of Sebastian, 
a large body of the Goths was surprisedTin their camp ; and the immense spoil 
which was recovered from their hands, filled the city of Hadrianople, and the 
adjacent plain. The splendid narratives, which the general transmitted of his 
own exploits, alarmed the Imperial court by the appearance of superior merit ; 
and though he cautiously insisted on the difficulties of the Gothic war, his valour 
i\as praised, his advice was rejected ; and Valens, who listened with pride and 
pleasure to the flattering suggestions of the eunuchs of the palace, was impatient 
to seize the glory of an easy and assured conquest His army was strengthened 
by a numerous reinforcement of veterans ; and his march from Constantinople to 

(87} The full and impartial narrative of AmmlaniM (zzzi. 10,) may derlTe aome addUonal Uglit IWia 
tbe Epitome of Victor, the Chronicle of Jerom, and Uw Hklory of Qniaiua (L vii. c 33. ik KB. edtt. 
Havereamp). ^ — » i 

(88) Morauia panolmtmas dies, seditione popnlarium levliim pultaa. Ammlan zziL IL Boeratea (L 
iv. r. 38,) Buppllee the dates and some circaqistancea.* 

(89) VlvoMueomnea circa Mutinam. Regtumque, et Parmam. Ttalica oppida, ruro cuttoros extermt 
navit Ammianua, xxxl. 9. Tbote cities and districts, about ten years after the colony of Uic Taifale, 
appear in a very desolaia atato. See Muratori, Diaaenaaiooi aopra le AntlchitA Italian!, torn. i. DisBertaL 
sixl p. 3S4. 

(90) Ammlan. zzzl. 11. Zoeimns, I. iv. p. S3&--S30. The latter expatiates on the desultory explolta of 
Bebastian, and despatches, in a ftw lines, Uie Important batUe of Hailrtannple. According to the eccle- " 
Biactical critics, who hate Sebastian, the pralae of Zoeimus is disf^ce (Tillemont, HisL des Empereat^ 
tonLvp-m). His pr^ttdloe and Ignocanee undoubtedly lender him a Teiyquestionaldaiiidae of mer£ 
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Hadrianople was conducted with so much military flkil1> that be prevented the 
activity oT the Barbarians, who designed to occupy the intermediate defiles, 
and to intercept either the troops t^mselves, or tneir conrof s of prorisions. 
The camp of v alens, which he pitched under the walls of Hadriaiiopley was 
Tortifiedy according to the practice of the Romans, with a ditch and rampart ; 
and a most important council was sumroooed, to decide the fate of the emperor 
and of the empire. The policy of reason aodof delay was strenoously maintained 
by Victor, who had corrected, by the lessons of experience, the native fierceness 
of the Sarmatian character; while Sebastian, with. the flexible and obsequioos 
eloquence of a courtier, represented every precaution, and every measure, that 
implied a doubt of immediate victory, as unworthy the courage and majesty of 
their invincible monarch. The ruin of Valens was precipitated by the deceit- 
ful arts of Fritigem, and the prudent admonitions of the emperor of the West. 
The advantages of negotiating in the midst of war, were perfectly understood 
by the general of the Barbarians ; and a Christian ecclesiastic was despatched 
as the holy minister of peace, to penetrate, and to perplex, the councils of the 
enemy. The misfortunes, as well as the provocations, of the Gothic nation, 
were forciblj^ and truly described by their ambassador ; who protested, in the 
name of Fritigem, that he was still disposed to lay down his arms, or to emplogr 
them only in the defence of the empire ; if he could secure, for his wandering 
countrymen, a tranquil settlement on the waste lands of Thrace, and a sufficieii 
allowance of com and cattle. But, he added, in a whisper of confidential 
iriendship, that the exasperated Barbarians were averse to these reasonable 
conditions; and that Fritigern was doubtful whether he could acoompHsh the 
conclusion of the treaty, unless he found himself supported by the presence, and 
terrors, of an Imperial army. About the same time, Count Richomer returned 
from the West to announce the defeat and submission of the Alemanni,to inform 
Valens that his nephew advanced by rapid marches at the head of the veteran 
and victorious legions of Gaul ; and to request, in the name of Gratian and of 
the Republic, that every dangerous and d^isive measure might be suspended, 
till thej^unction of the two emperors should ensure the success of the Gothic 
war. But the feeble sovereign of the East was actuated only by the fiital ilio- 
sions of pride and jealousy. He disdained the importunate advice ; he rejected 
the humiliating aid ; he secretly compared the ignominious, at least the tnglo* 
nous, period ofhis own reign, with the fame of a beardless youth ; and Vaboe 
rushed into the field, to erect his imaginary trophy, before the diligence of his 
colleague could usurp any share of the triumphs of the day. 

On the ninth of August, a day which has deserved to be marked among iht 
most inauspicious of the Roman Calendar,(91) the emperor Valens, leaviBp^ 
under a strong guard, his bageage and military treasure, marched from Hadri- 
anople to attack the Goths, who were encamped about twelve miles frem the 
city.(92) By some mistake of the orders, or some ignorance of the g^round, the 
right wing, or column of cavalry, arrived in sight of the enemy, while the left 
was still at a considerable dbtance ; the soldiers were compelled, in the sultiy 
heat of summer, to precipitate their pace ; and the line ot battle was finmed 
with tedious confusion, and insular delays The Gothic cavalry had beeu 
detached to forage in the a(iljacent countiy; and Fritigem still continued to 
practise his customary arts. He despatched messengers of peace, made pro- 
posals, required hostages, and wasted the hours, till the Romans, exposed with 
out shelter to the burning rays of the sun, were exhausted by thirst, bunger, and 
intolerable fatigue. The emperor was persuaded to send an ambassador to the 
Gothic camp ; the zeal of Richomer, who alone had courage to accept the dan- 
gerous commissk>n, was applauded : and the count of the domestics, adorned 

(91) Ammlaaiw (xxzl. 19, 13,) alnoft alone deaeribea tlKi MHUwik and aetfoM which were tenahialal 
by the fatal battle of Hadriaoopie. We might ceBMue the Tieet of hb atyle, the dlaeider and perpl«li|r 
of hia narrative ; but we muat now take leave of thk Impartial hktorlan ; and reproach ii sUenced bgr 
mir r«aec for auch au irraparable Iom. 

(S^The difference of the eight inllei of Ammlanua, and the twelve of IdaHns, can only embanca 
thoae crttica (Valeaioi ad loc ) who auppoaa a great army to be a mathamatteal point, withonlipMO* 
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•with the splendid ensigns of his dignity, had proceeded sonoe way in the spaod 
between the two armies, when he was suddenly tecalled hy the alarm of battle. 
The hasty and imprudent attack was made by Bacurius the Iberian, who com- 
manded a body ofarcherR and targetteers ; and as they advanced with rashness 
they retreated with loss and disgrace. In the same moment, the flyine squad- 
rons of Alatheus and Saphrax, whose return was anxiously expected by the 
general of the €roths, descended like a whirlwind from the hills, swept across 
ihe plain, and added new terrors to the tumultuous, but irresistible chaise of 
the Barbarian host. The event of the battle of Hadrianople, so f^tal to Valens 
and to the empire, may be described in a few words : the Roman cavalry 6ed : 
the infantry was abandoned, surrounded, and cut in pieces. The most skilful 
evolutions, the 6rmest coui^ee, are scarcely sufficient to extricate a body of foot, 
encompassed, on an open plain, by superior numbers of horse : but the troops 
of Valens, oppressed by the weight of the enemy and their own fears, were 
crowded into a narrow space, where it was impossible for tbem to extend their 
ranks, or even to use, with effect, their swords and javelins. In the midst of 
tumult, of slaughter, and of dismay, the emperor, deserted by his guards, and 
wounded, as it was supposed, with an arrow, sought protection among the Lan- 
cearii and the Mattiarii, who still maintained their ground with some appearance 
of order and firmness. His faithful generals, Trajan and Victor, who perceived 
his danger, loudly exclaimed, that all was lost, unless the person of the empe- 
ror could be saved. Some troops, animated by their exhortation, advancecf to 
his relief: they found only a bloody spot, covered with a heap of broken arms 
and mangled bodies, without being able to discover their unfortunate prince, 
either among the living or the dead. Their search could not indeed be success- 
ful, if there is any truth in the circumstances with which some historians have 
related the death of the emperor. By the care of his attendants, Valens was 
removed from the field of battle to a neiehbouri^g cottage, where they at- 
tempted to dress his wound, and to provide for his future safety. But this 
humble retreat was instantly surrounaed by the enemy : they tried to force 
the door ; they were provotoed by a discharge of arrows from the roof; till at 
length, impatient of dfelay, they set fire to a pile of dry fagots, and consumed 
the cottage, with the Roman emperor and his train. Valens perished in the 
flames ; and a youth who dropt from the window, alone escaped, to attest the 
melancholy tale, and to inform the Goths of the inestimable prize which they 
had k)Bt by their own rashness. A preat number of brave and distinguished 
officers perished in the battle of Hadrianople, which eaualled, in the actual loss, 
and far surpassed, in the fatal consequences, the misiortune which Rome had 
formerly sustained in the fields of C^nnaB.(93) Two master generals of the 
cavalry and infantry, two great officers of the palace, and thir^-five tribunes, 
were found among the slain ; and the death of Sebastian might satisfy the 
World, that he was the victim, as well as the author, of the puoHc calamity 
Aibove two-thirds of the Roman army were destroyed : and the darkness of the 
night was esteemed a very favourable circumstance ; as it served to conceal 
the flight of the multitude, and to protect the more orderly retreat of Victor 
and Kichomer, who alone, amidst the general consternation, maintained the 
advantage of calm courage, and regular aidcip]ine.(94) 

While the impressions or grief and terror were still recent in the minds of 
men, the most celebrated rhetorician of the age composed the funeral oration 
of a vanquished army, and of an unpopular prince, whose throne was already 
occupied by a stranger. " There are not wanting," says the candid Libanius, 

, (03) Nee ulla, anniboa, pwter Caimeni^ pagnam ita ad Interneelonem rei Icgitnr getta. Auniaa 
zxxi. 13. According to tbe grave Polyblus, no more than 370 borse, and 3000 foot, escaped ftom the field 
of Cann« ; 10,000 were made priionerB ; and ihe number of the alain amounted to 5630 bone, and 70,000 
fooc (Polyb. I. Ul. p. 371, edit. CuauboD. in 8vo.) Llvy (zxll. 49,} ii eomewbat le« bloodv ; be ilaoglitera 
only 9700 boiaei and 40,000 foot Tbo Roman army was Mippoeed to oonaltt of 87,900 efibctive men. 
(xni. 360 

(04) We have gained some faint tight ftom Jerom Qom. 1. p. 96, and in Cbron. p. 188), Victor (In 
Epitome), Oroaiufl (I. viL o. 33, p. 554), Jornandea (e. 97), Zoairoui (1. \y. p. 930;, Socratee (I. Iv. c. 3S)« 
flomman (1. vi. c 40), Idatiua. (fai Obioa.) But their united evidence, it weighed acainat Ammiantii 
alone, la light and unaubatantiaL * •• -» 
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* those who arraign the prudence of the emperor, or who impute the pttbli« 
teisfortune to the want or courage and discipline in the troopsu For my owo 

Sart, 1 reverence the memoiy of their former exploits : 1 reverence the glorious 
eath which they bravely received standing, and fightins in their ranks : I 
reverence the field of battle, stained with their blood, and the blood of the Bar- 
barians. Those honourable marks have been already washed away by the 
rains ; but the lofty monuments of their bones, the bones of generals, of centu- 
rions, and of valiant warriors, claim a longer period of duration. The king 
himself fought and fell in the foremost ranks, of the battle. His attendants pre- 
sented him with the fleetest horses of the Imperial stable, that would soon have 
carried him beyond the pursuit of the enemy. They vainly pressed him to 
reserve his important lite for the future service of the repuolic. He still 
declared that he was unworthy to survive so many of the bravest and most 
faithful of his subjects ; and the monarch was nobly buried under a mountain 
of the slain. Let none, therefore, presume to ascribe the victory of the Barba- 
rians to the fear, the weakness, or the imprudence of the Roman troops. The 
chiefs and the soldiera were animated by the virtue of their ancestors, whom 
they equalled in discipline and the arts of war. Their generous emulation 
was supported by the love of gloiy, which prompted them to contend at the 
same time with neat and thirst, with fire and the sword ; and cheertuUy to 
embrace an honourable death, as their refuge against flight and mfamy. The 
indignation of the gods has been the only cause of the success of our enemies." 
The truth of history may disclaim some parts of this panegyric, which cannot 
strictly be reconciled with the character of Valens, or the circumstances of the 
battle : but the fairest commendation is due to the eloquence, and still more to 
tbe^enerosity, of the sophist of Antioch.(95) ^ 

The pride of the Goths was elated by this memorable victory ; but their 
avarice was disappointed by the mortifying discovery, that the richest part ot 
the Imperial spoil had been within the walls of Hadrianople. They hastened 
to possess the reward of their valour ; but they were encountered by the 
remains of a vanquished army, with an intrepid resolution, which was the eflfect 
of their despair, and the only hope of their safety. The walls of the city, and 
the ramparts of the acy'acent camp, were lined with militaxy engines, that 
threw stones of an enormous weight : and astonished the ignorant Barbarians 
by the noise, and velocity, still more than by the real effects, of the discharge. 
The soldiers, the citizens, the provincials, the domestics of the palace, were 
united in the danger, and in the defence : the furious assault of the Goths was 
repulsed; their secret arts of treachery and treason were discovered^ and, 
afier an obstinate conflict of many hours, they retired to their tents ; convinced, 
by experience, that it would he far more advisable to observe the treaty, 
which their sagacious leader had tacitly stipulated with the fortifications oi 
great and populous cities. After the hasty an4 impolitic massacre of three 
hundred deserters, an act of justice extremely useful to the discipline of the 
Roman armies, the Goths indignantly raised the siege of Hadrianople. The 
scene of war and tumult was instantly converted into a silent solitude : the 
multitude suddenly disappeared ; the secret paths of the woods and mountains 
were marked with the footsteps of the trembling fugitives, who sought a refuge 
in the distant cities of Illyricum and Macedonia : and the faithful officers of the 
household, and the treasury, cautiously proceeded in search of the emperor, of 
whose death they were stifl ienorant. The tide of the Gothic inundation rolled 
from the walls of Hadnanop^ to the suburbs of Constantinople. The Barba* 
rians were surprised with the splendid appearance of the capital of the East, 
the height and extent of the walls, the myriads of wealthy and affrighted citi- 
zens, who crowded the ramparts, and the various prospect of the sea and land. 
While they fi^azed with hopeless desire on the inaccessible beauties of Constan- 
tinople, a sally was made from one of the gates by a party of Saracens,(96) 

(05) Libanins de ulctocmd. Jullftn. Nece, c. 3, in Fabriciui, Blbliou Gnec torn. vil. p. 146—148. 
(96) yaleu bad gained, or rather parchaaed, the fH^ndahip of the Saraceni, whoee vezatioui inrjadb 
wtraftlt on Um boidaa of Pbanicla, Patettlne and B§jpL Tba Cbrteiaa iUth had lately bean intro- 
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who had been fortunatdy enm^ in the semce of Valerw. The cavaitT o' 
Scythia was forced to yield to the admirable swiftness and spirit of the Ara* 
bian horses ; their riders were skilled in the evolutions of irregular war; and 
the Northern Barbarian^ were astonished and dismayed, by the inhuman iero» 
city of the Barbarians of the South. A Gothic soldier was slain by the daggef 
of an Arab ; and the hairy, naked sayajge, applying his lips to the wound^ 
expressed a horrid ddight. while he sucked the blood of his vanquished 
enemy. (97) The army of the Goths, laden with the spoils of the wealthy 
suburbs, and the at^acent territoiy, slowly moved from the Bosphorus, to the 
mountains which form the western boundary of Thrace. The important pass 
of Succi was betrayed by the fear> or the misconduct, of Maurus ; and the Bar> 
barians, who no longer had any resistance to apprehend from the scattered and 
vanquished troops of the East, spread themselves over the face of a fertile and 
cultivated counti7> as far as the con6nes of Italy, and the Hadriatic sea. (98) 

The Romans, who so coolly, and so concisely, mention the acts of AwHict 
which were exercised by the le^ions,(99) reserve their compassion, ana their 
eloquence, for their own suffenngs, when the provinces were invaded, and 
desolated, by the arms of the successful Barbarians. The simple circumstan- 
tial narrative (did such a narrative exist) of the ruin of a single town, of the 
misfortune of a single family,(100) might exhibit an interesting and instructive 
picture of human manners: but the tedious repetition of va^e and declama* 
toiy complaints would fatigue the attention of the most patient reader. The 
same censure may be applied, though not perhaps in an equal degree, to the 
profane and the ecclesiastical writers of this unhappy period; that their minds 
were inflamed by popular and religious animosity, and, that the tnie size and 
colour of every object is falsified by the exaggerations of their corrupt elo- 
«[uence. The vehement Jerom (101) might justly deplore the calamities 
mflicted by the Goths, and their barbarous allies, on his native countiy of Pan« 
Donia, ana the wide extent of the provinces, from the walls of Constantinople 
to the foot of the Julian Alps ; the rapes, the massacres, the conflagrations ; 
and, above all, the profanation of the churches, that were turned into stables^ 
and the contemptuous treatment of the relics of holy martyrs. But the Saint is 
surely transported beyond the Ihnits of nature and histoiy, when he affinnst 
^ that in those desert countries, nothing was lei> except the sky and the earth \ 
that, after the destruction of the cities, and the extirpation of the human race^ 
the land was overgrown with thick forests, and inextricable brambles ; and 
that the universal desolation, announced by the prophet Zephaniah, was 
accomplished, in the scarcity of the beasts, the birds, aod even of the fi^h." 
These complaints were pronounced, about twenty years after the death of 
Valens : aoa the lUyrianprovinces, which were constantly exposed to the inva- 
sion and passage ofthe Barbarians, still continued, after a calamitous period of 
ten centuries, to supply new materials for rapine and destruction. Could it 
even be supposed, that a large tract of country had been left without cultiva- 
tion and without inhabitants, the consequences might not have ibeen so fatal to 

Au«dftmoiigaiMopl«,reMived,fnftftitaraBge,toprtMgmteuMKlieTnltgkNir TVleBMnt, HfiL d« Etai • 
pemun. ttMn. v. p. 104. KM. 141. Mem. Eodea. tan. vil. p. 503. 

(97) Crinltus quid«in nudua omnia pneter pubeoi, tubrtiucum et lugubre stieFent. Amialao. xzzL 16. 
Bnd valea. ad loc Tbe Arabv often fbugbc naked ; a custom wblch may be aKiibed to U»ir Bultry 
climate, and oMentadoui bimvcry. The description of this uikDownaavue b Uie llveijr poitraU of Dem^ 
» name wa dreadful to the GbrladaiM of Syria. See Ockley 'a Hiit. of tbeSvaceni, toI. i. p. 'nu 64. 87. 

(96) Tbe eeriee of events may still be traced In the last pwes of Ammlanus (sai. 15, im, Zoaimos (L 
!▼. p. 997. 331), whom we are now nsdaced to cberlab, mlsplaceB the sally of the Ambs beRrn Uie death 
of Valena. Eanapliia (In Eaeerp. Lfjalkm, p. 90,) praises die fertUlty of Tbrsoe, Bfocedonte, 4fcc 

(90) Observe with bow much indiaerence Oesar relates, in tbe Commentariea of the Gallic war; tkttt 
he put to death U>e whole senate of ther Veneti, who had yielded to his mercy (iil. 16) ; that he laboured 
to extirpate ihe whole nation of the Eburones (vi. 31) ; Mat forty thousand persons wwe mBssaeied cT 
Bouifffs by Uw Just revenge of his suldiers. who spared neither an nor sex (til. 97, Ibo.). 
^ (ItO) fiuch are the accounts of the sackx)f Macdeburgh. by the ecclesiastic and the flsbermaa which 
Mr. Rarte has tnnscribed (Hist, of Gosimvas AdoTphna, vol. 1. p. 31S-an), with some apprehenaian of 
Vlolatlngthediiriiay of history. 

(101) Et vBstaiis urbibus, homlnibusque interfectis. solitudinem et ranit«t«m, beHiamm quoqne fSeii 
H vtdaiilhm^ piaehtmque ; testis Dlyricom est, testis Thrada, testis in quo ortossom solum (Pannonia); 
uM pr«t'>r cttlum et terram, e; crescentea veprea, et condenn ^yivamm euMcUtperienua. Tool vtt. ft. 
l90kad.Laiap.BoptaDiiiaaiaDdtom.ip 96 *^ 
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tbt inferior prodnetiom of smmated nature. The useful and feeble wuaahf 
which are nourished b^ the hand of man, roigbt suflfer and perisftr, if tbev wera 
deprived of his protection : but the beasts of the forest, bis enemies^ or his yic* 
timsy wouM multiply in the free and undisturbed possession of their solitaiy 
domain. The various tribes that people the air» or the watery are still less 
connected with the fete of the human ^lecies ; and it is highly probable, thai 
the fish of the Danube would have felt more tenor and distress, from thct 
approach of a voracious pike, than from the hostile inroad of a Gothic armr. 

Whatever may have fa«en the just measure of the calamities of Ekuope, there 
was reason to fear ^at the same calamities would soon eitend to the peaceful 
countries of Asia. The sons of the Goths had been judiciously distributed 
through the cities of the East ; and the arts of education were employed, to 
polish and subdue^ the native fierceness €{ their temper. In the space of about 
twelve years, their numbers had continually increased: and the tnildren, wIkv 
in the first emigration, were sent over the Hellespont, nad attained, with rapid 
growth, the strength and spirit of perfect manhood.(102) It was impossible to. 
conceal from their knowledge the events of the Gothic war ; and as those daring 
youths had not studied the language of dissimulationi they betrayed tlieir wish^ 
their desire, perhaps their intention, to emulate the glorious example of their 
fethers. The danger pf the times seemed to justify the jealous suspicions of 
the provincials ; and these suspicions were admitted as unquestionable evidence, 
^t the Goths of Asia had formed a secret and danverous conspiracy against 
the public safety. The death of Valens had left the East without a sovereig^n ; 
and Julius, who filled the important station of masteiv^neral of the troops, with 
a h^h reputation of dili^nce and ability, thou^t it his duty to consult the senate 
of Constantinople ; which he considered, during the vacancy of the throne, as 
the representative council of the nation. As soon as he baa obtained the dis-^ 
cretionary power of actine as he should judge most expedient for the good of 
the republic, he assereblea the principal officers y and privately concerted effec- 
tual measures for the execution of his bloody design. An order was immediately 
promulgated, that, on a stated day, the Gothic youth should assemble in the 
capital cities of their respective provinces ; and as a report was industriously 
circulated, that they were summoned to receive a liberal gift of lands and 
money, the pleasing hope allayed the fury of their resentment, and perhaps 
suspended tne motions of the conspiracy. On the appointed day, the unarmed 
crowd of the Gothic youth was carefully collected in the square, or Forum : 
the streets and avenues were occupied by the Roman troops ; and the roo& of 
the houses were covered with archers and slingers. At the same hour, in all 
the cities of the East, the signal was given of indiscriminate slaughter ; and the 
provinces of Asia were delivered, by the cruel prudence of Julius, from a 
domestic enemy, who, in a few months, might have carried &Te and sword from 
the Hellespont to the Euphrates.(l03) The urgent consideration of the public 
safety may undoubtedly authorize the violation of every positive law. How 
far that, or any other consideration, may operate, to dissolve the natural obli* 
^tions of humanity and justice, is a doctrine of which I still desire to remam 
Ignorant. 

[A. O. 379.1 The emperor Grattan was far advanced on his march toward 
the plains of Hadrianople, when be was informed, at first hj the confused voice 
of fame, and afterward by the more accurate reports of Victor and Richomer, 
that his impatient colleague had been slain in battle, and that two-thirds of the 
Roman army were exterminated by the sword of tbe.victorious Goths. What- 
ever resentment the rash and jealous vanity of his uncle might deserve, the 
resentment of a generous mind is easily subdued by the softer emotions of g^f 

(109) Ettoaiilas (in Excerpt Legat p. 90,) fooUably sappoMi a pnetenuoural growUi of the yooiiff 
GoUn; that he may introduce Cadmua'a aimed men, who aprung Irom the dragon*e teeth, 4ce. Soeli 
waa the Greek eloquence of the timet. 

(109) Ammianue evidently approves thie ezecntlon, efllcacia tcIox et ialutarla, which ooncludee hii 
W(M'k (xxxL 16). Zoeimua. who ii eiirioui and copious (I. iv. j>. S33— 336) , miatakee the date, and laboon 
ta find the reason, why Julius dki not consult the emperor Theodoslua, who bad not yet ascended ths 
thraneoruieEMt 
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useful work with the defeat and death of ValenSy recommends the moTegloriooi 
subject of the ensuing reig:n to the youthful vigour and eloquence of the lisii^ 
generation.(ll3) The rising generation was not disposed to accept bis advice^ 
or to imitate his example ;(114) and, in the study of the reign ot Theodosius, 
we are reduced to illustrate the partial narrative of Zosimusi by the obscure 
hints of fragments and chroniclesy by the figurative style of poetiy or panegyric^ 
and by the precaripus assistance of the ecclesiastical writers, who, in the heat 
of religious faction, are apt to despise the profane virtues of sincorit^r and mo- 
deratbn. Conscious of these disadvantages, which will continue to involve a 
considerable portion of the decline and fall of the Roman empire, I shall pro- 
ceed with doubtful and timorous steps. Yet I may boldly pronounce, that the 
battle of Hadrianoole was never revenged by any signal or decisive victory of 
Theodosius over the Barbarians : and the expressive silence of his venal orators 
may be confirmed by the observation of the condition and circumstances of the 
times. The fabric of a miehty state, which has been reared by the labours of 
successive ages, could not be overturned by the misfortune of a single day, it 
the fatal power of the imagination did not exaggerate the real measure ot the 
calamity. The loss of forty thousand Romans, who fell in the plains of Ha- 
drianopie, might have been soon recruited in the populous provinces of the 
East, which contained so many millions of inhabitants. The courage of a 
soldier is found to be the cheapest, and most common (quality of human nature; 
and sufficient skill to encounter an undisciplined foe, might nave been speedily 
taught by the care of the survivii^ centurions. If the Barbarians were 
mounted on the horses, and equipped with /the armour of their vanquished 
enemies, the numerous studs of Uappadocia and Spain would have supplied new 
squadrons of cavalry ; the thirty-iour arsenals ot the empire wei^ plentifully 
stored with magazines of offensive and defensive arms ; and the wealth of Asia 
mi^ht still have yielded an ample fund for the expenses of the war. But the 
effects which were produced by the battle of Hadrianople on the minds of the 
Barbarians, and of the Romans, extended the victory of the former, and the 
defeat of the latter, far beyond the limits of a single d,ay. A Gothic chief was 
heard to declare, with insolent moderation, that, for his own part, he was 
fatigued with slaughter ; but that ho was astonished how a people, who fled 
before him like a Hock of sheep, could still presume to dispute the possession 
of their treasures and provinces.fllS) The same terrors, which the name of 
the Huns had spread among the Uothic tribes, were inspired by the formidable 
name of the Goths, amonff the subjects and soldiers of the Roman empire.(ll6> 
If Theodosius, hastily collecting bis scattered forces, had led them into the fiela 
to encounter a victorious enemy, his army would have been vanquished by (heir 
own fears: and bis rashness could not nave been excused by the chance of 
success. But the great Theodosius, an epithet which he honourably deserved 
on this momentous occasion, conducted himself as the firm and faithful guardian 
of the republic. He fixed his head-quarters at Thessalonica, the capital of 
the Macedonian diocess ',(117) .from whence he could watch the irregular mo- 
tions of the Barbarians, and direct the operations of his lieutenants, from the 
gates o{ Constantinople to the shores of toe Hadriatic. The fortifications and 
garrisons of the cities were strengthened ; and the troops, among whom a sense 

(1 13) Let hb bear AmmUnaa binuelf. Hcc, ut mllea qaondam et GFceos, a princl|»ata Gnnris Nerval 
exoraua, oduaque Valeniia interitum, pro Tiriuin explicavi nienauii: nunquanit utarbltror, aclena, •lieniio 
muaua corruinpcre vel mcndacto Scribant reliqua pottorea state, doctriniaque florentea. Qum id, cl 
Ulraerlt, aggrcamroa, procudere llnguaa ad an^jorea moneo atUna. Ammian. xxxi. IS. Ttie firat thlrteea 
booka, a aiiperflcial epitome of two hundred and fiAy-aeven yeara, are now loat; tbe laat eighteen, 
whicb contain no more than twenty-flve yeaia, atiU preaerve tbe copioua and authentic biatory of bia 



(114) Ammianoa waa the laat auldect of Rome who compoaed a profane biatory In tbe Latin lanf tiane. 
The Eaat, in the next ceniufT, produced aome rhetorical hiatoriana, ZMimua, Olympiodonia, Malchua, 
Candidua, &c. See Voaaiua de Hlatorlcia Gratia, i. ii. c. 18, de Hiatoricia Latinia, I. ii. c. 10, 4ic 

(US) Chryaoatooif torn. i. p. 344iedil. Montfaucon. I have verified, and examined, tbia paaaace; but 
I ahould never, without the aid of Tillemont (Mist, dea Emp. tr>m. v. p. 153), have detected an historical 
«necdote, in a atrange metttey of moral and mystic exhortationa, addreaaed, by the jreacher of Antiocb 
to a youQg widow. (1 16; Eunapiua, in Excerpt Leg atior p. 21. 

, (117) See Godafroy'a Chrooology of tbe Lawa. Codex Tbeodoa. torn. I Prolegomen. p. xcix. civ 
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M order and discipline was reviveo, were insensioi]r emooldened by the coafi* 
dence of their own safety. From these secure stations, tbej were encouraged 
to make frequent sallies on the Barbarians, who infested the adjacent country; 
and, as they were seldom allowed to engage, without some decisive superiority, 
either of ground or of numbers, their enterprises were, for the roost part, sue* 
cessful ; and they were soon convinced, by their own experience, of the possi- 
bility of vanquishing their iwvmcible enemies. The detachments of these 
separate ^i^rrisons were gradually united into small armies ; the same cautious 
measures were pursued, according to an extensive and well-concerted plan of 
operations ; the events of each day added strength and spirit to the Koman 
arms ; and the artful diligence of the emperor, who circulated the most favour- 
able reports of the success of the war, contributed to subdue the pride of the 
Barbarians, and to animate the hopes and courage of his subjects. If, instead 
of this faint and imperfect outline, we could accurately represent the counsels 
and actions of Theodosius, in four successive campaigns, there is reason to 
believe, that his consummate skill would deserve the applause of every mili- 
tary reader. The republic had formerly been saved by the delays of Fab i us : 
and, while the splendid trophies of Scipio, in the field ot Zama, attract the eyes 
of posterity, the camps and marches of the dictator among the hills of Cam- 
pania, may claim a juster proportion of the solid and independent fame, which 
the general is not compelled to share either with fortune or with his troops. 
Such was likewise the merit of Theodosius : and the infirmities of his body, 
which most unseasonably lai^uished under a lone and dan^ous disease, could 
not oppress the vigour of his mind, or divert nis attention from the public 
service. (118) 

The deliverance and peace of the Roman provinces(ll9) was the work of 

Erudence, rather than of valour: the prudence of Theodosius was seconded by 
>rtune ; and the emperor never failed to seize, and to improve, every favour- 
able circumstance. As lon^ as the superior genius of Fritigem preserved the 
union, and directed the motions, of the Barbarians, their power was not inade- 
quate to the conquest of a great empire. The death ot that hero, the prede- 
cessor and master of the renowned Alaric, relieved an impatient multitude 
from the intolerable yoke of discipline and discretion. The Barbarians who 
had been restrained oy his authority, abandoned themselves to the dictates of 
their passions ; and their passions were seldom uniform, or consistent. An army 
of conauerors was broken into many disorderly bands of savage robbers ; and 
their blind and irregular fury was not less pernicious to themselves, than to 
their enemies. Their mischievous disposition was shown in the destruction of 
every object, which the^ wanted strength to remove, or taste to enjoy; and 
they often consumed, with improvident rage, the harvests^ or the granaries, 
which soon afterward became necessary for their own subsistence. A spirit of 
discord arose among the independent tribes and nations, which had been united 
only by the bands of a loose and voluntary alliance. The troops of the Huns 
and the Alani would naturally upbraid the flight of the Goths ; who were not 
disposed to use with moderation the advantages of their fortune : the ancient 
jealousy of the Ostroeoths and the Visigoths could not lon^ be suspended ; and 
the haughty chiefs stul remembered the insults and injuries, which they had 
reciprocally offered, or sustained, while the nation was seated in the countries 
beyond the Danube. The progres&of domestic faction abated the more diffusive 
sentiment of national animosity ; and the officers of Theodosius were instructed 
to purchase, with liberal gifb and promises, the retreat, or service of the dis- 
contented party. The accjuisition of Modar, a prince of the royal blood of the 
Amali» gave a bold and faithful champion to the cause of Rome. The illus- 

(118) Moat wrilera iiutat on the IUimm, aod long repOM, of Theododna, at Tbeeaalonlca: Zoalmui, to 
diminish hla (lory; Joraandes, to fhvour the Gotha; and the eodeaiaalical wrilera, to Introduce hia 
Uptlsm. 

hl9) Compare Themistiua ^Orat. jtiv. p. 181,) with Zoaimua (I. It. p. 333), Jornandea (c. uvil. p. 649), 
and the prolix Commentary of M. de Boat vHiat. dee Peuplea, &c. torn. vi. p. 477-^553). The Chronlclea 
of Idatlua and Mafceillnua allude, In general tenna, to magna eertamtaia, wMgna wmiUfue pmlia. Tht 
two epitheia are not eaaily reconciled. 

Lt 
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trious deserter soon obtained the rank of master-general, with an importanf 
command ; surprised an amiy of his countrymen, who were immersed in win^ 
and sleep ; and, after a cruel slaughter of the astonished Goths, returned wilb 
an immense spoil, and four thousand waeons, to the Imperial camp.(120) In the 
handsof a skilful politician, the most di^rent means majr be successfully applied 
to the same ends : and the peace of the empire, which had been forwarded 
by the divisions, was accomplished by the re-union of the Gothic nation. 
Athanaric, who had been a patient spectator of these extraordinary events, was 
at length driven, by the chance of arms, from the dark recesses of the woods 
of Caucaland. He no longer hesitated to pass the Danube : and a veiy con- 
siderable part of the subjects of Fritigern, who already felt the inconveniences 
of anarchy, were easily persuaded to acknowlede^e for their kii^, a Gothic 
Judge, whose birth they respected, and whose abilities they had frequently 
experienced. But age had chilled the daring spirit of Athanaric j and instead 
of leading his people to the 6eld of battle ancf of victory, he wisely listened 
to the fair proposal of an honourable and advantageous treaty. Tbeodosius, 
who was acquainted with the merit and power of his new ally, condescended 
to meet him at the distance of several miles from Constantinople; and enter- 
tained him in the Imperial city, with the con6dence of a friend, and the mag« 
nificence of a monarch. ** The fiarbarian prince observed with curious attention, 
the variety of objects which attracted his notice, and at last broke out into a 
sincere and passionate exclamation of wonder. I now behold, said he, what I 
never could oelieve, the glories of this stupendous capital I and as he cast his 
eyes around, he viewed, and he admired, tne commandine' situation of the city, 
the strength and beauty of the walls and public edifices, tne capacious harbour, 
crowded with innumerable vessels, the perpetual concourse of distant nations, 
and the arms and discipline of the troops. Indeed, continued Athanaric, the 
emperor of the Romans is a god upon earth ; and the presumptuous man, who 
dares to lift his hand against him, is guilty of his own blood."(121) The 
Gothic kin^ did not long enjoy this splendid and honourable reception : and, 
as temperance was not the virtue of his nation, it may justly be suspected, that 
his mortal disease was contracted amidst the pleasures of the Imperial banquets. 
But the policy of Theodosius derived more solid benefit from the death, than 
he could ever have expected from the most faithful services, of his ally. The 
funeral of Athanaric was performed with solemn rites in the capital of the East ; 
a stately monument was erected to his memory ; and his whole army, won by 
the liberal courtesy, and decent grief, of Theodosius, enlisted under the stand- 
ard of the Roman empire.(l22) The submission of so great a body of the 
Visigoths was productive of the most salutary consequences : and the mixed 
influence of force, of reason, and, of corruption, became every day more powerful, 
and more extensive. Each independent chieftain hastened to obtain a separate 
treaty, from the apprehension that an obstinate delay might expose htm, alone 
and unprotected, to the revenue, orjustice of the conqueror. The general or 
rather the final capitulation otthe Goths, may be dated four years, one month, 
and twenty-five days, after the defeat and death of the emperor Valens.(l23.) 
[A. D. 386.] The provinces of the Danube had been already relieved from 
the oppressive weight of the Gruthungi, or Ostrogoths, by the voluntaiy retreat . 
of Alatheus and Sapbrax ; whose restless spirit had prompted them to seek 

(190) Z^Mrimof 0* iv. p. S33,) icylei him • BcyUiion, a name which the mora raeent Greeki nem to havt 
appropriated to the Goths. 

(J31) The reader m^ not be dlapleaeed to see the orhdnal wordi of Joroandei, or the author whom ha 
tranacribed. Reglain urbem inpenua eet, mlfanaque, Bn, inquh, cemo quod «pe Increduluk audiobam, 
fhmam vldellcei lente urbla. El hue illuc occuloa TolTeoi, nunc litum orbia commeatunique niriiim, 
bunconoBnia clara proepectana, miratur ; popoloaque diveraarum gentium, quaai forte in uoo^diverato 

Erttbua acaturiente undft, aic quoque militem ordinatum aapiciena. Deua, inquit, eat sbie dubio lerreoos 
iperator, et qnlaqula adveians eum maiAim moTerlt, Ipee aui aangulnla reiia exiatit. Jomandea (c xxviil. 
p. 030,) proeeeda lo mention hia death and funeral. 

(ISS) Jomandea. c xzvtii. p. 650. Even Zoaimua (I. iv. p. 346,) la compelled to approve the generoaKy 
of Theodoalua, ao honourable to himself, and ao beneflclal lo thepablic 

(MO) The abort, but authentic, hints In the Ftttiof Idatiua (diron. Bcallger, p. 59), are atained with 
contemporary paaalon. The fourteenth oration of Themiatlua ia a compliment to Peace, and the conaU 
Satuniinua (A. D. 383). 
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new scenes of rapine and gloiy. Their destructive course was pointed toward 
the West ; but we roust be satisfied with a veiy obscure and imperfect know- 
ledge of their various adventures. The Ostrogoths iropeJJed several of the 
German tribes on the provinces of Gaul : concluded, and soon violated, a treaty 
with the emperor Gratian ; advanced into the unknown countries of the North ; 
and, after an mterval of more than four^ears, returned with accumulated force, to 
the banks of the Lower Danube. Their troops were recruited with the fiercest 
warriors of Germany and Scythia ; and the soldiers, or at least the historians, 
of the empife, no longer recognised the name and countenances of their former 
eQemies.(124) The ji^eneral, who commanded the military and naval powers 
of the Tbracian frontier, soon perceived that his superiority would be disad- 
vantageous to the public service ; and that the Barbarians, awed by the pre- 
sence of his fleet and legions, would probably defer the passage of the river 
till the approaching winter. The dexterity of the spies, whom he sent into 
the Gothic camp, allured the Barbarians into a fatal snare. They were per- 
suaded that by a bold attempt, they mi^t surprise, in the silence and darkness 
of the night, the sleeping army ot the Romans; and the whole multitude was 
hastily embarked in a fleet of three thousand canoes.(l25) The bravest of 
the Ostrogoths led the van ; the main body consisted of the remainder of their 
subjects and soldiers ; and the women and children securely followed in the 
rear. One of the nights without a moon had been selected for the execution 
of their design ; and they had almost reached the southern bank of the Danube, 
in the firm confidence tnat they should find an easy landing, and an unguarded 
camp. But the progress of the Barbarians was suddenly stopped by an unex- 
pected obstacle ; a triple line of vessels, strongly connected with each other, 
and which formed an impenetrable chain of two miles and a half along tlie 
river. While they struggled to force their way in the unequal conflict, their 
right flank was overwhelmed by the irresistible attack of a fleet of galleys, 
which were uiged down the stream by the united impulse of oars and of the tide. 
The weight and velocity of those ships of war broke, and sunk, and dis- 
persed, the rude and feeble canoes of tne Barbarians : their valour was inef- 
fectual ; and Alatheus, the king, or general, of the Ostrogoths, perished, with 
."lis bravest troops, either by the sword of the Romans, or in the waves of the 
Danube. The last division of this unfortunate fleet might regain the opposite 
shore : but the distress and disorder of the multitude rendered them alike 
incapable, either of action or counsel : and they soon implored the clemency 
of a victorious enemy. On this occasion, as well as on many others, it is a 
difficult task to reconcile the passions and prejudices of the writers of the age 
of Theodosius. The partial and malignant historian, who misrepresents every 
action of his reign, affirms, that the emjperor did not appear m the field of 
battle till the Barbarians bad been van(]^uished by the valour and conduct of his 
lieutenant Promotus.(l26) The flattering poet, who celebrated, in the court 
of Honorius, the gloiy of the father and of the son, ascribes the victory to the 
personal prowess of Theodosius ; and almost, insinuates, that the kin^ of the 
Ostrogoths was slain by the hand of the emperor.(127) The truth of histoiy 
might perhaps be founci in a just medium between these extremes and contra- 
dktoiy assertions. 

(IM) Bftvf n ZnBiwnuagaf flT^wftv* Zotioiatf L iv. p. SSS. 

(195) I tin jiutiiled by reuoo ftnd example, in applying thia Indian name to the |(ar»(«X« of the Bar- 
harlana, Uie ilngia treer hoUowed into Uie uape of a boat, «X^<i imtfyXitw tfifiifitunufng. Zoaimua, L 
Iv. !>. 983. 

And DanubliiDi qiwndm tranare Onithungl 
In Unt,rea frefere nemoa ; ter miUe ruebant 
Per fluvium plena euneia iaunanibaa alnl, 

Ciaiidian, la !▼. Gone. Hon. 693. 

(196) Zoaimua, L iv. p. 959-455. Ho too AreouenUy becraya hit poverty of Judgment, by dlflgnctng the 
WMt ■erloua nanraiives wllb trifling and incredible oireuuiotancea. 

(187) ....OdodMelRegla«>pm« 

Retuliu... Ver.639. 

The tpima were the ipoUa which a Roman general could only win from the lilng, or general of the 
«Mmy, whom he had tlaiu with hie own handa; aodno mon than thne aucfr ezamplea are oelebraled ia 
Ifee vietorioaa agfai of Rom«. 
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[A, D. 383— "396.1 The onginai treaty which fixed the Mttlement of tlie 
Goths, ascertained their privileges, and stipulated their obligations, would iI}o»' 
trate the history of Theodosius and his successors. The series of their history 
has imperfectly preserved the spirit and substance of this singular agree* 
ment.(l28j Theftravages of war and tyranny had provided many laige tracts 
of fertile, out uncultivated land, for the use of those Barbarians, who migbt 
not disdain the nractice of agriculture. A numerous colony of the Visigoths 
was seated in Tnrace : the remains of the Ostrogoths were planted in Phiygia 
and Lydia : their immediate wants were supplied by a distribution of corn and 
cattle ; and their future industry was encouraged by an exemption from tribute, 
during a certain term of years. The Barbarians would have deserved to feel 
the cruel and perfidious policy of the Imperial court, if they had suffered 
themselves to be dispersed through the provinces. They required, and thejr 
obtained, the sole possession of the villages and districts assigned for their resH 
dence ; they still cherished and propagated their native manners and language , 
asserted, in the bosom of despotism, the freedom of their domestic government 
and acknowledged the sovereignty of the emperor, without submitting to the 
inferior Jurisdiction of the laws and magistrates of Rome. The hereditaiy 
chiefs of the tribes and families were still permitted to command their foUowen 
in peace and war; but the royal dignity was abolished ; and the generals oC 
the Goths were appointed and removed at the pleasure of the emperor. An 
arm^ of forty thousand Goths was maintained for the perpetual service of the 
empire of the East ; and those haughty troops, who assumed the title of /!»- 
deroUi, or allies, were distinguished by their gold collars, liberal pay, and 
licentious privileges. Their native courage was improved by the use ot armsy 
and the knowledge of discipline ; and, while the republic was guarded, or 
threatened, by the doubtful sword of the Barbarians, the last sparks of the 
militaiy flame were finally extinguished in the minds of the Romans.(129) 
Theodosius had the address to persuade his allies, that the conditions of peace, 
which had been extorted from him b}r prudence and necessity, were the volun- 
tary expressions of his sincere friendship for the Gothic nation.( 1 30^ A difierent 
mode of vindication or apology was opposed to the complaints of the people ; 
who loudly censured these shameful^ and dangerous concessions.(13l) The 
calamities of the war were painted in the most lively coburs ; and the first 
symptoms of the return of onier, of plenty, and security, were diligently exag- 
gerated. The advocates of Theodosius could affirm, with some appearance 
of truth and reason, that it was impossible to extirpate so many warlike tribes, 
who were rendered desperate by the loss of their native country; and that the 
exhausted provinces would be revived by a fresh supply of soldiers and hus- 
bandmen. The Barbarians still wore an angry and hostile aspect ; but the 
experience of past times might encourage the hope, that they would acquire 
the habits of industry and obedience ; that their manners would be polished 
by time, education, and the influence of Christianrty ; and that their posterity 
would insensibly blend with the great body of the Roman pe ple.(i32) 

Notwithstanding these' specious arguments, and these sanguine expectation^ 

(1S8) See Themistiui. OraL xvl. i>. 211. Claudinn (in Eutrop. 1. il. J53,) menUoof the Pbiyiian eokmy < 
. . . .OstrogoUiis coliitir mbiiaque GruUiungis 
Pliryzager.... 
and thenproceedfl to name the riveni of I.ydia, the Pactolua and Hernial. 

(ISO) Compare Jomandes (c. zz. 87), who marks the condition and number of the Gkithic FmderaH, 
with 2Soalmi» (1. Ir. n. 256), who mealloiw their golden collars; and Pacaim (id Panegyr. Vet. zIL 37]^ 
who applauds, with false or foolish Joy, their bravery and discipline. 

(130) Amator pacts generisque Goihorum, is the praise bestowed bv the Gothic hlatortan (c zziz.) who 
represents his nation as innocent, peaceable men, slow to anger, and patient of injuries. According lo 
Livy, the Romans conquered the world in their own defence. 

(131) Beside the partial invectives of Zosimus (always discontented with the Christian reigns), see the 

KTC representaUons which Sinesiua addresses to the emperor Arcadius (de Re^o, p. 25, 28, edit. Petay.) 
e philosophic bishop of Cyrene was near enough to Judge ; and he was suiRciently removed from tba 
temptation of fear, or flattery. 

(132) Themistius (OraL zvi. p. 211, 212,) composes an elaborate and rational apology, which is not. 
however, ezempt from the puerilities of Greek rlietoric. Orfiheus could cnif clmtm the wild beasts ol 
Tltraoe: but Theodosius enchanted the men and women, wboae predecessors lu the same eouDtiy ha# 
torn Orpheus In pieces, dtc 
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It was apparent to every discerning eye, (hat the Goths would long remain the Y 
enemies, and might soon become the conquerors, of the Roman empire. Their 
rude and insolent behaviour expressed their contempt of the citizens and pro- 
vincials, whom they insulted with impunity. f 133) To the zeal and valour of 
the Barbarians, Theodosius was indebted for the success of his arms : but their 
assistance was precarious ; and they were sometimes seduced, by a treacherous 
and inconstant disposition, to abandon his standard, at the moment when their 
service was the most essential. During the civil war against Maximus, a erreat 
number of Gothic deserters retired into the morasses ofMacedonia, wasted the 
adjacent provinces, and obliged the intrepid monarch to expose his person, and 
exert his power, to suppress the rising name of rebellion. (134) The public 
apprehensions were fortified by the strong suspicion, that these tumults were 
not the effect of accidental passion, but the result of deep and premeditated 
design. It was g[enerally believed, that the Goths had Fi^^ied the treaty of 
peace with a hostile and msidious spirit ; and that their chiefs had previously 
Dound themselves, by a solemn and secret oath, never to keep faith with the 
Romans ; to maintain the fairest show of loyalty and friendship, and to watch 
the favourable moment of rapine, of conquest, and of revenge. But, as the 
minds of the Barbarians were not insensible to the power of gratitude, several 
of the Gothic leaders sincerely devoted themselves to the service of the empirep 
or, at least, of the emperor : the whole nation was insensibly divided into two 
opposite factions, and much sophistry was employed in conversation and dis- 
pute, to compare the obligations of their first and second ei^agements. The 
Ucths, who considered themselves the friends of peace, of justice, and of Rome^ 
were directed by the authority of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable youth, 
distinguished above the rest of his countrymen, by the politeness of his manners, 
the liberality of his sentiments, and the mild virtues of social life. But the more 
numerous faction adhered to the fierce and faithless Friulf,*who inflamed the 
passions, and asserted the independence of his warlike followers. On one d 
these solemn festivals, when the chiefs of both parties were invited to the Im- 
perial table, they were insensibly heated by wine, till they foi^ot the usual 
restraints of discretion and respect ; and betrayed in the presence of Theodo- 
sius, the fatal secret of their domestic disputes. The emperor, who had been 
the reluctant witness of this extraordinary controversy, dissembled his fears and 
resentment, and soon dismissed the tumultuous assembly. Fravitta, alarmed 
and exasperated br the insolence of his rival, whose departure from the palace 
might have been the signal of a civil war, boldly fallowed bim ; and drawing 
his sword, laid Priulf dead at his feet. Their companions flew to arms ; and 
the faithful champion of Rome would have been oppressed by superior num- 
bers, if he had not been protected by the seasonable interposition of the Impe- 
rial guards.(135) Such were the scenes of Barbaric rage, which disgraced the 
palace and table of the Roman emperor ; and, as the impatient Goths could 
only be restrained by the firm and temperate character of Theodosius, the 
public safety seemed to depend on the life and abilities of a single man.(l36) 

• (133) CoaBtantlnople was deprived^ half a day, of the public allowance of bread, to expiate the mar- 
der of a Gothic soldier: tivwrts to EtcvOiKav was the i;uilt of the people. Libaniun, Oral. xli. p. 3M 

(134) ZoaimiVf I. iv. p. S67— S71. He tells a long and ridiculous story of the adventurous prince, who 
roved the country with only five horsemen, of a spy whom they detected, whipped, and killed in an old 
woman's cottage, &c 

(135) Compare Eunapltts (in Excerpt LegaL p. 21, 230 with Zoeimus (I. iv. p. 279). The difierenct 
of circumstanceaand names must undoubtedly J>e applied to the same story. Fravitta, or Travitta, waa 
afterward consul (A. D. 401), and still continued liis faithful services to the eldest son of Theodosiua 
(Tillemoni, Hist. de« Empereun, torn. v. p. 4(>7). 

(136) Lea Goths ravagereni tout depuia le Danube Jusqu*au Bosphore; extirminerent Valens et son 
arrnte ; et ne repasserant le Danube, que pour abandonner I'affreuse solitude qu'ils avoiente faite (Oeuvrea 
de Montesquieu, torn. ili. p. 4^79) ; (Considerations sur les Causes de la Grandeur ct de la Decadence doi 
Romaina, c. xvlL) The preaident Uonteaquieu seeips i^orant, that the Goth.<i, after the defeat of Va. 
lens, nsver abandoned the Roman territory. It is now thirty years, says Claudian (de Bello Geiico, 1<ML 
fce.A.D.4M> ^ 

£z quo Jam patrfcw gens hce oblita Trlones, 

Alque Istrum tranavecta semel, veaiigia Axit 

Threicio funesta solo. . . . 
Tbe^rror la inexcusable ; since it disguises ibe principal and Immediata caoae of the fUl of the Woiteni 
Iniilre of Home. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

Death of Gratianr-Rmn of Ariamsm—St, Ambrose-rftnt cwil war^ againd 
Maximiu—Characterf aamimstrationf and penance^ of Theodontu-^Deafh of 
VaUntinian ll.-^cond civil rvar^ against Iktgenius — Death ofTkeodotiua. 

I A. D. 379 — 383.] The fame of Gratian, before be bad accomplished the 
twentieth year of his age, was equal to that of the most celebrated princes. 
His gentle and amiable disposition endeared him to his private friends, the 
graceful affability of his manners engaged the affection of the people : the 
men of letters, who enjoyed the liberality, acknowledjged the taste and elo- 
quence, of their sovereign ; his valour and dexterity m arms were equally 
applauded by the soldiers ; and the clei^ considered the humble piety of 
Gratian as the first and most useful of his virtues. The victoiy of Colmar had 
delivered the West frorn a formidable invasion ; and the grateful provinces of 
the East ascribed the merits of Theodosius to the author of his gieatness, and 
of the public safety. Gratian survived those memorable events ool^ four or 
ive years ; but he survived his reputation ; and, before be fell a victim to 
rebeflion, he had lost, in a great measure, the respect and confidence of the 
Roman world. 

The remarkable alteration of his character or conduct may not be imputed to 
the arts of flattery, which had besieged the son of Valentinian from his infancy; 
nor to the headstrong; passions which that gentle youth appears to have escaped. 
A more attentive view of the life of Gratian, mav pernaps suggest the trufe 
cause of the disappointment of the public hopes. His apparent virtues, instead 
of bein^ the hardy productions of experience and adversity, were the premature 
and artificial fruits of a royal education. The anxious tenderness of his father 
was continually employed to bestow on him those advantages, which he might 
perhaps esteem the more hig;hly, as he himself had been deprived of them : 
and the most skilful masters ot every science, and of every art, had laboured to 
form the mind and body of the young prince.(l) The knowledge which they 
pamfully communicatea, was displayed with ostentation, and celebrated with 
lavish praise. His soft and tractable disposition received the (air impression of 
their judicious precepts, and the absence of passion mjght easily be mistaken 
for the strength of reason. His preceptors gradually rose to the rank and 
conse(^uence of ministers of state ;(2 j and, as they wisely dissembled their secret 
authority, he seemed to act with firmness, with propriety^ and with judgment, 
on the most important occasions of his life and reign, fiut the influence of this 
elaborate instruction did not penetrate beyond the surface ; and the skilful pre- 
ceptors, who so accurately guided the steps of their royal pupil, could not infuse 
into his feeble and indolent character, the vi|;orous and. independent principle 
of action, which rendered the laborious pursuit of glory essentially necessary to 
the happiness, and almost to the existence of the hero. As soon as time and 
accident had removed those faithful counsellors from the throne, the emperor 
of the West insensibly descended to the level of bis natural genius : abandoned 
the reins of government to the ambitious bands which were stretcned forward 
to erasp them ; and amused his leisure with the most frivolous gratifications. A 
public sale of favour and injustice was instituted, both in the court, and in the 
provinces, by the worthless delegates of his power, whose merit it was made 

(1) yolenUnian was leas attentive to the religion of his aon ; since he intrusted the education of Gratiaa 
to Auaonias, a proftissed Pof an (Mem. de T Academie des Inscriptioni, torn. xv. p. 135—138). The poeti- 
cal fame of Ausonlus condemns the taste of his age. 

(S) Ausonius was successively promoted to the Pnetorian prefecture of Italy (A. D. 377,) andi of Gaid 
/A. D. 378^ ; and was atlencth invested with the consulship (A. D. 379). He expressed his gratitude in • 
KTvile and Insipid piece of flattery (Actio Gratianun, p. filX^Tae), wfatch has siirviTod moce wonlgr 
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saerilfge to qae8tion.(3) Tbe conscience of the credulous prince was directed 
by saints and bishops ;(4) who procured an Imperial edict to punish ^s a capital 
odencey the violation, the ne^ect, or even the ignorance, of tbe divine ]aw.(5^ 
Among the various arts which had exercised the youth of Gratian. he baa 
applied himself, with singular inclination and success, to manage the horse, to 
draw the bow, and to dart the javelin ; and these qualifications, which might 
De useful to a soldier, were prostituted to tbe viler purposes of hunting. Lai^e 
parks were enclosed for tbe Imperial pleasures, and plentifully stocked with 
eyeiy species of wild beasts ; and Gratian neglected the duties, and even the 
d%nity, of his rank, to consume whole days in the vain display of bis dexterity 
and boldness in the chase. The pride and wish of tbe Roman emperor to 
excel in an art, in which be might be surpassed by the meanest of bis slaves, 
reminded the numerous spectators of tbe examples ,of Nero and Commodus : 
but tbe chaste and temperate Gratian was a stranger to their monstrous vices ; 
and his hands were stained only with the blood of animals.(6) 

[A. D. 383.] Tbe behaviour of Gratian, which degraded bis character in 
the eyes of mankind, could not have disturbed the security of his reign, if the 
army had not been provoked to resent their peculiar injuries. As long as tbe 
young emperor was euided by the instructions of his masters, be professed 
nimself the friend and pupil of tbe soldiers ; many of bis hours were spent in 
the familiar conversation of tbe camp, and tbe health, tbe comforts^ the rewards, 
tbe honours, of bis faithful troops, appeared to be tbe objects of his attentive 
concern. But, aAer Gratian more freely indulged bis prevailing taste for bunt- 
ing and shooting, he naturally connected himself with the most dexterous minis- 
ters of his favourite amusement. A body of the Alani was received into tbe mili« 
taiy and domestic service of the palace : and the admirable skill, which they 
"were accustomed to display in the unbounded plains of Scythia, was exercised^ 
on a more narrow theatre, in the parks and enclosures of Gaul. Gratian ad-^ 
mired the talents and customs of these favourite guards to whom alone be 
intrusted the defence of his person : and, as if be meant to insult tbe public 
opinion, he frequently showed himself to the soldiers and people, with the 
dress and arms, the long bow, the soundins^ quiver, and the fur garments of a 
Scythian warrior. The unworthy spectacle of a Roman prince, who had 
renounced the dress and manners of his countiy, filled the minds of the legions 
with grief and indignation. (7) Even the Germans, so strone and formidable in 
the armies of the empire, affected to disdain the stranffe and horrid appearance' 
of the savages of the North, who, in the space of a Tew years, had wandered 
from tbe banks of the Volffa to those of the Seine. A loud and licentious mur* 
mur was echoed through the camps and garrisons of the West ; and as the mild 
indolence of Gratian neglected to extinguish tbe first symptoms of discontent, 
the want of love and respect was not supplied by the induence of fear. But 
the subversion of an established government is always a work of some real, 
and of much apparent difficulty ; and tbe throne of Gratian was protected, by 
the sanctions of custom, law, religion, and the nice balance of the civil and 
military powers, which had been established by. the policy of Constantino. It 
is not very important to inquire from what causes the revolt of Britain was 
produced. Accident is commonly the parent of disorder ; tbe seeds of rebellion 

(3) TOsputare de princlpalt Judicio mm opoiteC. Sacrilegil eolra Isttar est dubitare, an k dlgnus iltt 
quem elegerit imperator. Codex Juitinian, 1. iz. tit. xzix. leg. 3. Thia conTenieat law was revived an4 
proroulgaied, aaer the death of Gratian, by the feeble court of Milan. 

(4) AmbroM compoeed, for hla tnstrucUon, a tbeological treatise, on tbe fbith of the Trinity : and Tiil^ 
mom (HiaL dee Empereuis, torn. v. p. U8. 160,) aacribea to the archbiabop the berlt of Gratiau'* into* 
lerant laws. 

(5) Qui divine tegto sanctltatem neaciendo omittont. aut negUinido violant, et ofitodont saerUcgium, 
eommittunt Codex Justinian, L iz. tit xzlz. leg. 1. Tbeodosius indeed may daJm hia shaia in tbe merit 
Of this comprehensive law. 

(0) Aromlanus (xzxi. 10,) and tbe younger yietor aclmowledge tbe virtuea pt OraUan; and accuse, or 
lather lament, his degenerate taste. The odious parallel of Commodus is saved by " licet iocrnentus ;** 
and perhaps Fbilostorgius (I. x. e. 10, and Godefroy, p. 41S,) had guarded, wiUi some similar reserve, tin 
eompariion of Nero. 

(7) Zoelmus (I. Iv. p. 3470 tnd the younger Victor ascribe Uie revolution to tbe favour of the AlanL 
«Dd the discontent or the Roman troops. Dum exercitum negllgeret, et paucoa et Alank| qooe inge&tl 
Kuxo ad se transtulerat, anteferret veteri ae Somano militl. 
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happened to fall on a soil v^hich was supposed to be more fruitrul (han any 
other in tyrants and usurper^ :(8) the legions of that sequestered island had 
been long famous for a spirit ot presumption and arrogance ;(9) and the name 
of Maximus was proclaimed, hy the tumultuary, but unanimous voice, both of 
the soldiers and of the provincials. The emperor, or the rebel, for his title 
was not yet ascertained by fortune, was a native of Spain, the countiyman, the 
fellow soldier, and the rival of Theodosius, whose elevation he had not seen 
without some emotions of envy and resentment : the events of his life had long 
since fixed him in Britain : ana I should nof be unwilling to find some evidence 
for the marriage, which he is said to have contracted with the daughter of a 
wealthy lord of Caemarvonshire.(lO) But this provincial rank might justly be 
considered as a state of exile and obscurity : ana if Maximus had obtained any 
civil or military office, he was not invested with the authority either of eovenior 
or general.(ll) His abilities, and even his integrity, are acknowledged by 
the partial writers of the age ; and the merit must indeed have been conspicu- 
ous, that could extort such a confession in favour of the vanquished enemy of 
Theodosius. The discontent of Maximus might incline him to censure the 
conduct of his sovereign, and to encourage, perhaps without any views of am- 
bition, the murmurs of the troops. But m the midst of the tumult he artfully, 
or modestly, refused to ascena the throne ; and some credit appears to have 
been given to his own positive declaration, that he was compelled to accept 
the daneerous present ol'tbe Imperial purple.(12) 

But there was danger likewise in refusing the empire ; and from the moment 
that Maximus had violated his allegiance to his lawful sovereiep, he could not 
hope to rei^n, or even to live, if he confined his moderate ambition within the 
narrow limits of Britain. He boldly and wisely resolved to prevent the designs 
of Gratian ; the youth of the island crowded to his standara, and he invaded 
Gaul with a fleet and army, which were long afterward remembered, as the 
emigration of a considerable part of the British nation.(13) The emperor, in 
his peaceful residence of Paris, was alarmed by their hostile approach : and 
the darts which he idly wasted on lions and bears, might have been employed 
more honourably against the rebels. But his feeble efforts announced his de|^e- 
nerate spirit and. desperate situation: and deprived him of the resources, which 
he still might have found, in the support of his subjects and allies. The armies 
of Gaul, instead of opposing the march of Maximus, received him with joyful 
and loyal acclamations; and the shame of the desertion was transferred from 
the people to the prince. The troops, whose station more immediately attached 
them to the service of the palace, abandoned the standard of Gratian the first 
time that it was displayed in the neighbourhood of Paris. The emperor of the 
West fled towards Lyons, with a train of only three hundred horse; and, in the 
cities along the road, where he hoped to find a refuge, or at least a passage, he 
was taught, by cruel experience, that eveiy gate is shut against the unfortunate. 



(8) Britannia fertllU provincia tyrannonim, Is a memorable expreanion, used byJerom in the Peliyian 

ivolations or Uie 
que Im men qui 



eontroveray, and variously tortured in the disputes of our national antiquaries. The revolutions o^tbe 
last age appeared to Justify the image of the sublime Boasuet, " cette isle, plua < 



renvironneni." 

(9) Zosimus says of the British soldiers, ruv aXXm airavrui^ irXcov avOaSt a km Bv/ua vticofievouf, 

(10) Helena, the daughter of Eudda. Her chapel may still be seen at Cacr-segont. now Caer-narvoa, 
(Carte*s Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 168, from Rowland's Mona Antiqua). The prudent reader may not 
perhaps be satisfied with such Welsh evidence. 

(11) Cambden (vol. i. introduce p. cl.) appoints him governor of Britain ; and the father of our anti- 
qait es is followed, as usual, by his blind progeny. Pacatus and Zosimus have taken some pains to pre- 
vent this error, or fkble ; and I shall protect myself by their decisive testimonies. Regali habiiO ezuUvi 
mum, illi exulee orbis induerunt (in Panegyr. Veu xii. 33,^ and the Greek historian, stUl leas equivocally, 
moroi (Maximus) ie vSc us acfxnv evriuov trvjaj irpocXOuw (l. iv. p. 948). 

' (13) Sulpicius Sevenis, Dialog. U. 7. Oroeius, 1. vit. c. 34. p. 556. They both acknowledge (Sulpicioa 
had been his subject) his innocence and merit. It is singular enough, that Maximus should be lesa 
favourably treated by Zosimus. the partial adversary of his rival. 

(13) Archbishop Usher (Antiquitat. *»ritan. Ecclee. p. 107, 108,) has diligently collected the lege^ids of 
the island, and the continent The Whole emigration consisted of 90,000 eoldiere, and 100,000 plebeians, 
who settled In Bretagne. Their destined brides, Sl Ursula with 11,0U0 noble, and 60,000 plebeian, virtins, 
mistook their way; landed at Cologne, and were all most cruelly murdered by the Huns. But the plebeian 
•Istets have been defrauded of their equal honours : and, what is still hardcfi John Trlthemius presumflf 
to mention the ckiUrmi of these British virgins. 
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Yet he might still have reached in safety, the domfnions of bis brother : and 
soon have returned with the forces of Italy and the East ; if be had not suffered 
himself to be fatally deceived by the pertidious governor of the Lyonnese pro- 
vince. Gratian was amused by protestations of doubtful fidelity, and the hopes 
of a support, which could not be e£fectua] ; till the arrival of Andraealhius, the 
general of the cavalry of Maximus, put an end to bis suspense. That resolute 
officer executed, witliout remorse, the orders, or the intentions, of the usurper. 
Gratian, as he rose from supper, was delivered into the hands of the assassin ; 
and bis body was denied to the pious and pressing entreaties of his brother 
Valentinian.(14) The death of the emperor was followed by that of his 
powerful general Mellobuades, the king of the Franks ; who maintained, to 
the last moment of his life, the ambiguous reputation, which is the just recom- 
pense of obscure and subtle policy.(i5^ These executions might be necessary 
to the public safety : but the successful usunper, whose power was acknow- 
ledged by all the provinces of the West, had the merit, and the satisfaction, of 
boasting, that, except those who had perished by the chance of war, his triumph 
was not stained by the blood of the nomans.(]6) 

[A. D. 383 — ^387.] The events of this revolution had passed in such rapid 
succession, that it would have been impossible for Theoclosius to march to the 
relief of his benefactor, before be received the intelligence of his defeat and 
death. During the season of sincere grief, or ostentatious mournine, the Eastern 
emperor was interrupted by the arrival of the principal chamberlain of Maxi* 
mus : and the choice of a venerable old man, for an office which was usually 
exercised by eunuchs, announced to the court of Constantinople the gravity and 
temperance of the British usurper. The ambassador condescended to jusliiy, 
or excuse, the conduct of his master ; and to protest, in specious language, that 
the murder of Gratian had been perpetrated, without his knowledge or consent, 
by the precipitate zeal of the soldiers. But he proceeded, in a firm and equal 
tone, to offer Theodosius the alternative of peace or war. The speech of the 
ambassador concluded with a spirited declaration, that although Maximus, as a 
Roman, and as the father of his people, would choose rather to employ his 
forces in the common defence of the republic, be was armed and prepared, if 
his friendship should be rejected, to dispute in a field of battle, the empire of 
the world. An immediate and peremptoiy answer was required ; but it was 
extremely difficult for Theodosius to satisfy, on this important occasion, either 
the feelings of his own mind, or the expectations of the public. The imperious 
voice of honour and gratitude called aloud for revenge. From the liberality of 
Gratian, he had received the Imperial diadem : his patience would encourage 
the odious suspicion, that he was more deeply sensible of former injuries, than 
of recent obligations ; and if he accepted toe friendship, he must seem to share 
the guilt of the assassin. Even the principles of justice, and the interest of 
society, would receive a fatal blow from the impunity of Maximus ; and the 
example of successful usurpation would tend to dissolve the artificial fabric of 
government, and once more to replunge the empire in the crimes and calamities 
of the preceding age. But, as the sentiments of gratitude and honour should 
invariably regumte the conduct of an individual, they may be overbalanced in 
the mind of a sovereign, by the sense of superior duties : and the maxims lM)th 
of justice and humanity, must permit the escape of an atrocious criminal, if an 
innocent people would be involved in the consequences of his punishment. The 
assassin of watiao had usurped, but he actually possessed, the most wariike 

(14) Zosimtn (1. Iv. p. 94S, 349. has trsnsported the dieath of <3reUao from Lttcdunnm in Ganl (Lyom^ 
to SiiiEidunam in MoBtia. Some biota may be extracted from the Cbronidea ; aome lies may be detected 
in Sosomen (I. vil. c 13.) and Socraiea (I. v. c 11). Ambroae ia our moat auUienUc evidence (ipmj. 
Enarrat. in Psalm Ixi. p. H61. tun. ii. eplau xxiv. p. 888, &c and de OWtA Valenanian. Conaolat. No. S8. 
p. 1183). 

(15) Pacatua (xil. 28.) celebrates his fidelity ; while hii treachery is marked in Prosper*8 Cbroaicle, M 
the cause of the rain or Gratian.* Ambroae, who has occasion to exculpate himself, only condemns the 
deaU) of Vallio, a faiUifol aervant of Gratian (tom. ii. epist. xxiv. p. 891. edit. Benedict.).! 

'16) He protested, nullum ex adversartis nisi In acie occubutoae. Sulp. Beverus in Vit. B. Manin. 
c. 33. The orator of Theodosius bestows reluctant, and therefore weighty, pi aise on hia demcBcy ttt 
Gtti itie, pro ceteria aealeribus soia, siiiMis cmdelts Ailae videtar (Panegyr. Vsi. siL 9^ 
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Erovinces of the empire : the East was exhausted hj the misfortunes^ and even 
y the success, of the Gothic war ; and it was seriously to be apprehended* 
that, after the vital strei^th of the republic had been wasted in a doubtful and 
destructive contest, the feeble conqueror would remain an easy prey to the 
Barbarians of the North. These weighty considerations engaged TheodoKius 
to dissemble his resentment, and to accept the alliance of the t^rrant. But he 
stipulated that Maximus should content himself with the possession of the coun* 
tries beyond the Alps. The brother of Gratian was confirmed and secured in 
the sovereignty of Italy, Africa, and the Western Illyricum ; and some honour* 
able conditions were inserted in the treaty, to protect the memoiy, and the laws» 
of the deceased emperor.(17) According^ to the custom of the age, the images 
of the three Imperial colleagues were exhibited to the veneration of the peofMe : 
nor should it be ligbtlv supposed, that, in the moment of a solemn reconciliation^ 
Theodosius secretly cherished the intention of perfidy and revenge. (18) 

The contempt of Gratian, for the Roman soldiers, had exposed him to the 
fatal effects of their resentment. His profound veneration for the Christian 
cleigy was rewarded by the applause and e^ratitude of a powerful order, which 
has claimed, in every age, the privilege of dispensim^ honours, both on earth 
and in heaven.(19) The orthodox bishops bewailea his death, and their own 
irreparable loss ; but they were soon comforted by the discovery that Gratian 
had committed the sceptre of the East to the hands of a prince, whose humble 
faith and fervent zeal, were supported by the spirit and abilities of a moro 
vigorous character. Among the benefactors of the church, the fame of Coor 
stantine has been rivalled by the gloiy of Theodosius. If Constantine had the 
advantage of erecting the standard ot the cross, the emulation of his successor 
assumed the merit ot subduing the Arian heresy, and of abolishing the worship 
of idols in the Roman world. Theodosius was the first of the emperors bap- 
tized in the true faith of the Trinity. Although he was bom of a Christian 
family, the maxims, or at least the practice, of the a^e, encouraged him to 
delay the ceremony of his initiation ; till he was admonished of the danger of 
delay, by the serious illness which threatened his life, toward the end of the 
first year of his reign. Before he again took the field against the Goths, he 
received the sacrament of baptism(20) from Acbolius, the orthodox bishop ot 
Thessalonica ;(21) and, as the emperor ascended from the holy font, still glow- 
ing with the warm feelings of regeneration, he dictated a solemn edict, which 
proclaimed his own faith, and prescribed the religion of his subjects, *Mt is 
our pleasure (such is the Imperial style,) that all the nations, which are governed 
by our clemency and moderation, should steadfastly adhere to the religion 
which was taught by St. Peter to the Romans ; which faithful tradition has 
preserved ; ana which is now^professed by the pontiff Damasus, and b^ Peter, 
bishop of Alexandria, a man ot apostolic holiness. According to the discipline 
of the apostles, and the doctrine of the gospel, let us believe the sole deitj of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; under an equal majesty, and a pious 
Trinity. We authorize the foflowers of this doctrine to assume the title of 
Catholic Christians : and as we judge, that all others are extravagant madmen, 
we brand them with the infamous name of Heretics ; and declare, that their 
conventicles 'shall no longer usurp the respectable appellation of churches. 
Besides the condemnation of Divine justice, they must expect to suffer the 
severe penalties, which our authority, guided by heavenly wisdom, shall think 
proper to inflict upon them."(^) The faith ofa soldier is commonly the fruit 

0.7) AmbroM mentloni the laws orOretian, qaag non abrot avit hoaUa (torn. il. eplat zrii. p. 897). 

(18) Zoilmui^ L Iv. p. 851, 958. We may dJaclalm hla odloua auapicioDs; bat we cannot reject lbs 
treaty of peace whieh the fiienda of Tlieodoilua hare abaohitdy forgotten, or eliglidy mentxHwd. 

(19) Tbeir oracle, Uie arehblahop of Milan, aaaifna to hia pupil Onuian, a high and reapectable plaee fai 
heaven (torn. U. de Obit Val. Conaol. p. 11J#3). 

(SO) For Uie baptism of Theodoeiua, lee Bozomen (I. viLc 4), Bocratee (I. v. c 6), and TiUemoDt 
(Hlat dea Empeieun, torn. ▼. p. 788). 

(81) AaeottuB. or Aohollua, waa honoured by die Aiendahip, and the praiaea of Ambroae ; who aiylea 
him, mania fidel atque aancdtates (torn. U. epM. xy. p. 830) ; and afterward eelebraiea hia apeed and dlU- 
leooe in running to Oonatantinople, Italy, ice. (epial. xvi. p. 898), a vlrtae which doea not apertain eldicr 
a# a •all, or a Htkem, 

(98) CodesTheodoa.LivltitLlag.9L wiUtOodeffoy'tOanMiituy, toDLTLp.S-«. 8«eh » 
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of imtruction, rather than of inquiir ; but as the emperor always fixed h» eyes 
on the visible land-marks of ortuodozy, which he had so prudently constitutedf 
his religious opinions were never affected by the specious text* the subtJe aivu- 
ments, and the ambiguous creeds of the Arian doctors. Once indeed lie 
expressed a faint inchnation to converse with the eloquent and learned £uno- 
mius, who lived in retirement at a small distance from Constantinople. But the 
dangerous interview was prevented by the prayers of the Empress Flaccillai 
who trembled for the salvation of her hsuband ; and the mind of Theodosius 
was confirmed by a theological aigument* adapted to the rudest capacity* 
He had lately bestowed, on his eldest son Arcaaius, the name and honours ot 
Augustus ; and the two princes were seated on a stately throne to receive the 
homage of their subiects. A bishop, Amphilochius of Iconium, approached the 
throne, and aAer salutine with due reverence, the person of his sovereign, he 
accosted the royal youth with the same familiar tenderness, which he might 
have used toward a plebeian child. Provoked by this insolent behavkiur, the 
monarch gave orders, that the rustic priest should be instantly driven from his 
presence. But while the guards were forcing him to the door, the dexterous 
polemic had time to execute his design, by exclaiming with a loud voice* 
** Such is the treatment, O Emperor 1 which the Kine of Heaven has prepared 
for ibose impious men, who afiect to worship the Father, but refuse to acknow« 
ledge the equal majesty of his divine Son." Theodosius immediateljr embraced 
the bishop of Iconium ; and never forgot the important lesson which he had 
received from this dramatic parable.(23) 

Constantinople was the principal seat and fortress of Arianism ; and, in a 
long interval of forty years,(24) the faith of the princes and prelates, who 
reigned in the capital of the East, was rejected in the purer schools of Borne 
ana Alexandria. The archiepiscopal throne of Macedonius, which had beeo 
polluted with so much Christian blood, was successively filled by Eudoxus and 
Damophilus. Their diocess enjoyed a free importation of vice and error from 
every province of tbe empire ; the eae;er pursuit of religious controversy 
affotdea a new occupation to the busy idleness of the metropolis ; and we may 
credit the assertion of an intelligent observer, who describes with some plea- 
santry, the effects of their loquacious zeal. ** This cihr,'* says he, " is full of 
mechanics and slaves, who are all of them profound theologians ; and preach in 
tbe shops, and in the streets. If jou desire a man to change a piece of silver, 
he informs you wherein the Son differs from the Father : if you ask the price of 
a loa^ you are told, by way of reply, that tbe Son is inferior to the Father ; 
and it you inquire whether the bath is ready, the answer is, that the Son was 
made out of nothing. "(25) The heretics, of various denominations; subsisted 
in peace under the protection of the Arians of Constantinople ; who endeavoured 
to secure the attachment of those obscure sectaries ; wnile they abused, with 
unrelenting severity, the victoir which \hej had obtained over the followers of 
tbe council of Nice. During the partial Teiens of Constantius and Valens, the 
feeble remnant of the Homoousians was deprived of the public and private 
exercise of their religion; and it has been oMerved, in pathetic language, that 
the scattered flock was leA without a shepherd, to wancter on the mountains, 
or to be devoured by rapacious wolves. (26) But, as their zeal, instead of 
being subdued, derived strength and vigour nnom oppression, they seized the 
first moments of imperfect freedom, which they acquired by the death of 

edict deMired tlie warmat prabes of Baionliu, wreun Miictioqani •dictttn plum et lalttUre. Sic itur 
4dMtrtt. 

(33) Sozomen, I. Til. c S. Tliaodoret,l.v.cl6. Tinemoot !■ dhpleated (Heau Bectoa. torn. vL p.eiR, 
eSB.) with the terms of "nwtk biebop ** " obiQure city.'* Yet I muat take leave to tU&k, tbac belli 



Ainphilochiue and Iconium were objecu of inconsiderable msfnltude in the Roman cmjrfre. 

(94) Sozomen, 1. vil. c t. SocrateS| L v. c. 7. Marcellin. |n Chron. The account of forty Jcan moal 
be dated firom the election or intrusion of Euseblus ; who wisely ezdianged the biahopcie of Kleomedla 



for the throne of Constamlnople. 

(83) Bee Jortln*s remarks on Ecclesiastical History, toL It. p. 71. The Uitrty-thlrd oiatinn of Grefoiy 
Nazlanzen affords indeed some similar ideas, even some still more ridiculous ; but I hare not yei found 
Ibe words of this remarkable passage : which I allege on the Aith of a correct and liberal scholar. 

(96^ See the thirty -second oration of Oresory Nazlanzen, and the account of his own life, which h» 
has compoeed in 1800 iambica. Yet every fttyslclan is prone to exa«geraia Uie Inrtleimie aanire of tht 
dtasaso whkll he has coruL 
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Valens, to form themselves into a re^lar congregation, under the conduct Of 
an episcopal pastor. Two natives ofGappadocia, Basil, and Gregoiy Nazian* 
Een,(27) were distinguished ahove all their conteinporaries,(28) by the rare 
union ot profane eloquence and of orthodox piety. These orators, who might 
sometimes be compared, bv themselves, and by the public, to the most cele- 
brated of the ancient Greeks, were united by the ties of the strictest friendship. 
They had cultivated, with equal ardour^ the same liberal studies in the schools 
of Athens: they had retired with eaual devotion, to the same solitude in the 
deserts of Pontus : and every spark of emulation, or enry^, appeared to be 
totally extineuished in the holy and ingenuous breasts of Gregory and Basil. 
But the exaltation of Basil) from a private life to the archiepiscopal throne of 
Cssarea, discovered to the world» and perhaps to himself, the pride of his 
character; and the first favour which he condescended to bestow on his 
friend was received, and perhaps was intended, as a cruel insult.(29^ 
Instead of employing the superior talents of Gregory in some useful ana 
conspicuous station, the haughty prelate selected, among the fifty bishop* 
rics of his extensive province, the wretched village of Sasima,(30) without 
water, without verdure, without society, situate at tne junction of three high- 
ways, and frequented onl^ by the incessant passage of rude and clamorous 
wagoners. Gregory submitted with reluctance to this humiliating exile : he 
was ordained bisbop of Sasima ; but he solemnly protests, that he never con- 
summated his spiritual marriage with this disgusting bride. He afterward 
consented to undertake the government of his native cnurch of Nazianzus,(3l) 
of which bis father had been bishop above five-and-forty Years. But as be was 
still conscious, that he deserved another audience, and another theatre, he 
accepted, with no unworthy ambition, the honourable invitation, yrhigh was 
addressed to him from the orthodox party of Constantinople. On his arrival in 
the capital, Gregory was entertainea in the house of a pious and charitable 
kinsman ; the most spacious room was consecrated to the uses of religious wor- 
ship ; and the name of Anastasia was chosen, to express the resurrection of the 
Nicene faith. This private conventicle was afterward converted into a mag- 
nificent church: and the credulity of the succeeding age was prepared to 
believe the miracles and visions, which attested the presence, or at least the 
protection, of the Mother of God. (32) The pulpit of the Anastasia was the 
8cen^ of the labours and triumphs of Gregory Nazianzen ; and, in the space of 
two years, he experienced all the spiritual adventures which constitute the 
prosperous or adverse fortunes of a missionary. (33) The Arians, who were 
provoked by the boldness of his enterprise, represented his doctrine, as if he 

(97) I confaai myaeir deeply indtsted to the («• lives of Gregory Naziiinzeii, compoaed, with very dit- 
ferent views, by Tillemont (Mem. Ecdea. torn. iz. p. 38S— 560. 603—731,) and lA Clare (BibUotbeqae 
Univeraelle, torn, zviit. p. 1—138). 

(38) Unleaa Gregory Nftzianseii miatook thirty yeara In bia own age, be was bom, aa wdl aa hia friend 
Basil, about the year 3S9. The prepoateroua chronology of 8uidas haa been graciously received ; beeauae 
It removes the scandal of Gregory'a father, a aaint likewise, begetting cfaildirn after be became abiahooi. 
Tillemont, Mem. Bcciea. torn. iz. p. e03-^«r7. 

(39) Gregory's Poem on his own life contains some beaatUVii lines (torn. U. p. 8), wblch burst from the 
heart, and speak the panga ofiiOured and lost ftiendahip. 

Kovot lanvoi Xey'sW) 

Chto^tyoi n koi frwCfiof /7co;, 
asi tti e¥ an^¥ . . . 
AturKsia^i irarra^ ippttnai xpfuui 
Av/Nli ^tPuCi ra'i ffoAolaf tkttwat* 
In Uie Midsummer Nighfa Dream, Helenia addressee the same pathetic eomplalnt to hsr fttand Btfmift: 
Is all the counsel that we two have aharedi 
The sister's vows, Ac. 
Bhakrpeare had never read the poei^ of Gregory Naztanzen: he was Ignorant of the Greek language: 
bot hia mother-tongue, the language of Nature, is the same in Cappadocia and in Britain. 

(30} Thia unfavourable nortrait of Sasima is drawn by Gregory Nazl&nzen (torn. ii. de YitA aui, p. 7, 
8). Ita precise situation, forty-nine miles from Archilais, and thiity-two from Tyana, to fixed in tlM 
Itinerary of Antoninus (p. 144 edit WesseKng). 

(31) The name of Nazianzus has been immorulized by Gregory ; bnt lito native town, under the Greek 

or Roman title of Diocvaarea (Tillemont, Mem. Ecclea. torn iz. p. 009), is mentioned by Pliny (vi. 3), 

Ptolemy, and Hierocles (ttinerar. Wesaeling. p. 709) . It appears to have been situate on the edge orlsaiiria. 

(33) See Ducange, Constant. Christiana, I. iv. p. 141, 143. The Bua ivvaftit of Sozomen (T. viL c. 5 ) it 

interpreted to mean the Virgin Mary. 

aSi Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. torn. iz. p. 433, &c.) diligently eoUects, enlarges, and ezplaias, tbe ota 
loikal and poelkalUiits of Gitfoiy himself 
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had preached three distinct and equal Deities ; and the deVout populace was 
excited to suppress, by violence and tumult, the insular assemblies of the 
Athanasian heretics. From the cathedral of St. Sophia, there issued a motley 
crowd ^ of common beggars, who had forfeited their claim to pity ; of monksy 
who had the appearance of goats or satyrs ; and of women^ mfxe terrible than 
so many Jezabets.'^ The doors of the Anastasia were broken open ; much mis- 
chief was perpetrated, or attempted, with sticks, stones, and firebrands ; and« 
as a man lost his life in the affray, Gre^iy, who was sunimoned the next 
morning before the magistrate, bad the satisfaction of supposing, that he pub* 
licly confessed the name of Christ. Afler be was delivered from the fear and 
danger of a foreign enemy, his infant church was disgraced and distracted by 
intestine faction. A stranger, who assumed the name of Maximus,(34)and the 
cloak of a Cynic philosopher, insinuated himself into the confidence of Gregory ; 
deceived and abused hb favourable opinion ; and forming a secret connexion 
with some bishops of Egypt, attempted, by a clandestine ordination, to supplant 
his patron in the episcopal seat of Constantinople. These mortifications might 
sometimes tempt the Cappadocian missionary to regret his obscure solitude 
But his fatigues were rewarded by the daily increase of bis fame and his con« 
eregation; and he enjoyed the pleasure of observing, that the greater part of 
his numerous audience retired from his sermons, satisned with the eloquence of 
the preacher,(35) or dissatisfied with the manifold imperfections of their faith 
and practice.f36) 

The Catholics of Constantinople were animated with joyful confidence by 
the baptism and edict of Theodosius ; and they impatiently waited the effects 
of his gracious promise. Their hopes were speedily accomplished ; and the 
emperor, as soon as he had finished the operations ol the campaign, made his 
public entry into the capital at the head of a victorious army. The next day 
after his arrival, he summoned Damophilus to his presence ; and offered that 
Arian prelate the hard alternative of subscribing the Nicene creed, or of 
instantly resigning, to the orthodox believers, the use and possession of the 
episcopal palace, the cathedral of St. Sophia, and all the churches of Constan* 
tinople. The zeal of Damophilus, which in a Catholic saint would have been 
justly applauded, embraced, without hesitation, a life of poverty and exile ;(37) 
and bis removal was immediately followed by the purification of the Imperial 
city. The Arjans might complain, with some appearance of justice, that an 
inconsiderable con^gation ot sectaries should usurp the hundred churchesi 
"which they were fnsuMcient to fill : while the far greater part of the people 
were cruelly excluded from every place of religious worship. Theodosius was 
still inexoraole : but as the angels who protected the Catholic cause, were only 
visible to the eyes of faith, he prudently reinforced those heavenly legions, with 
the more effectual aid of temporal ana carnal weapons : and the church of St. 
Sophia was occupied by a large body of the Imperial guards. If the mind of 
Gregory was susceptible of pride, be must have felt a very lively satisfaction^ 
when the emperor conducted him through the streets in solemn triumph ; and, 
with bis own hand respectfully placed him on the atchiepiscopal throne of Con* 
stantinople. But the saint (who had not subdued the imperfections of human 
virtue) was deeply afiected by the mortifyipg consideration, that his entrance 
into the fold was that of a wolf, rather than of a shepherd ; that the glittering 
arms which surrounded his i>erson, were necessary for his safety ; and that he 
alone was the object of the imprecations of a great party, whom» as men and 

(34) He pronounced «n oration (torn. L Orat. xxUi. p. 4090 in hla praise; bat after Uieir^iuarrel, tha 
name of Mazimus waa changed Into Uiat of Heron (see Jerom. uan. 1. in Catalog. Script. Eodei. p. 301) 
I touch sllghtiy on theee obscure and personal squabbles. 

(35) Under the modest emblem of a dream, Gregory (torn. ii. carmen iz. p. 78,) describet his own sue- 
eeas with some human eomplaeency. Yet it should seem, from his familiar conversation with his 
auditor, St. Jerom (tom. I. EpIsL ad Nepotian. pb 14), that the preacher undeistood the true value of 

(36) Lacnryms audltorum laudes tusB sint, is the lively and judicious advice of St. Jerom. 

(37) Socrates (I. v. c 7,] and So^omen (I. vii. c. 5,) relate the evangelical words and actions of Damo- 
philus, without a word nf approbation. He considered, says Socrates, that it is difficult to ntUi Um 
powerful i but it waa easy, and would have been profitable, to §wbmiu 
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citixens, it was impossible for him to despise. He beheld the inmimeraUo 
multitude of either sex, and of eveiy age, who crowded the streets, the win* 
dows, and the roofs of the bouses ; he heard the tumultuous voice of rage, f^leC, 
astonishment, and despair ; and Gregory fairly confesses, that on the memorable 
day of his installation, the capital of the Elast wore the appearance of a city 
taken by storm, and in the bands of a Barbarian conqueror.(38) About six 
weeks afterward, Tbeodosius declared his resolution of expellme from all the 
churches of his dominions, the bishops and their clei^, who should obstinately 
refuse to believe, or at least to profess, the doctrine of the council of Nice. 
His lieutenant Sapor was armed with the ample powers of a ^neral law, a 
special commission, and a military force ;(39) and this ecclesiastical revolution 
was conducted with so much discretion and vigour, that the religion of the 
emperor was established without tumult, or bloodshed, in all the provinces of 
the East. The writings of the Arians, if they had been permitted to exist,(40J 
would perhaps contain the lamentable story of the persecution, which afflicted 
the church under the reign of the impious Theodosius ; and the sufferings of 
their holy confessors, might claim the pity of the disinterested reader. Yet 
there is reason to imagine that the violence of zeal and revei^e was, in some 
measure, eluded by the want of resistance ; and that in their adversity, the 
Arians displayed much less firmness, than had been exerted by the orthodox 
party under the reigns of Constantius and Valens. The moral character and 
conduct of the hostile sects appear to have been governed hj the same com* 
mon principles of nature and religion ; but a veiy material circumstance may 
be discovered, which tended to distinguish the degrees of their theological 
faith. Both parties, in the schools, as well as in the temples, acknowledged 
and worehipped the divine majesty of Christ ; and as we are always prone to 
impute our own sentiments and passions to the Deity, it would be deemed more 
prudent and respectful to exaggerate, than to circumscribe, the adorable per- 
fections of the Son of God. The disciple of Athanasius exulted in the proud 
confidence, that he had entitled himself to the divine favour ; while the follower 
of Arius must have been tormented, by the secret apprehension, that he was 
guilty, perhaps, of an unpardonable oflfence, by the scanty praise, and parsi* 
monious honours, which he bestowed on the Juage of the world. The opmions 
of Arianism might satisfy a cold and speculative mind ; but the doctrine of the 
Nicene creed, most powerfully recommended by the merits of faith and 
devotion, was much better adapted to become popular and successful in a 
believing age. 

[A. p. 381.] The hope that truth and wisdom would be found in the assem* 
blies of the orthodox cleigy, induced the emperor to convene, at Constantinople, 
a synod of one hundred and fifty bishops, who proceeded, without much aiffi* 
cultyor delay, to complete the theological system which had been established in 
the council of Nice. The vehement disputes of the fourth century had been 
chiefly employed on the nature of the Son of (rod : and the various opinions, 
which were embraced^ concerning the Second^ were extended and transferred, 
by natural analogy, to the Tkirdf person of the Trinity. (41) Yet it was found, 
or it was thought, necessary, by the victorious adversaries of Arianism, to 
explain the ambiguous language of some respectable doctors ; to confirm the 
faith of the Catholics ; and to condemn an unpopular and inconsistent sect of 
Macedonians; who freely admitted that the Son was consubstantial to the 

(38) See Gregory Nazienzen, torn. il. de Ylti miA, p. SI, 93. For Uie sake of posteritv, the bishop of 
Cooitantinople reoordi a stupendous prodigy. In the month of November, ii was a cloudy moming ; bat 
the sun broke finrth, when the procession entered the church. 

(39) Of the three ecclesiastical historians, Theodoret alone (1. y. o. 3,) has mentioned this important 
commission of Sapor, which Tillemont (Hist, des Emperettni,::iom. ▼. p. 798,) Judtcionsly reitorcs fttnn 
the reign of Oratian to that of Theodeaius. 

(40) I do not reckon Phllostoigiust though he mentions 0* iz> c. 10,) the ezpalskm of Damophllu& 
The Eunomian hisiorlan has beeh carefully strained through an orthodox slere. 

(41) Le Cierc has Eiven a curious extract (Bibiiotheque Unlverselle, torn. ttHI. p. 9]->105,) of tht 
theological sermons which Gregory Nazlanzen pronounced at Conataminople against the Arians, Eono- 
mf ans, Macedonians, Sec. He tells the Macedonians, who deified the Father and Son, without the Holy 
Ghost, that they might as well be styled Tritkeuia, as DitMeisU. Gregory himself was ahnost a TfuM^* 
and his monarchy of heaven resembles a well-regulated aristocracy 
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Father, wbfle tbgr were fearful of seeming to acknowledge the existence of 
Tkfte (rods. A nnal and unanimous sentence was pronounced to ratify the 
eaual Deity of the Holy Ghost ; the mysterious doctnne has been received by 
all the nations, and all the churches of the Christian world ; and their grateful 
reverence has assij^ned to the bishops of Theodosius, the second rank among 
the general counci7s.(4S) Their knowledge of religious truth may have been 
preserved by tradition, or it may have been communicated by inspiration ; but 
the sober evidence of history will not allow much weieht to the persona, 
iiuthority of the Fathers of Constantinople. In an age, when the ecclesiastics 
had scandalously degenerated from the model of apostolical purity, the moat 
worthless and corrupt were always the most eager to frequent, and disturb, the 
episcopal assemblies. The conflict and fermentation of so many opposite 
interests and tempers, inflamed the passions of the bishops ; and their ruling 
passions were the love of sold, and the love of dispute. Many of the same 
prelates who now applauded the orthodox piety of Toeodosius, had repeatedly 
changed, with prudent flexibility, their creeds and opinions ; and in the various 
revolutions of toe church and state, the religion of tneir sovereign was the rule 
of their obsequious faith. When the emperor suspended his prevailing influence, 
the turbulent synod was blindly impelled, by the absurd or selfish motives of 
pride, hatred, and resentment. The death ot Meletius, which happened at the 
council of Constantinople, presented the most favourable opportunity of termi- 
nating the schism of Antioch, by sufierin^ his aged rival, raulinus, peaceably 
to end his days in the episcopal chair. The faith and virtues of Paulinus were 
unblemished. But his cause was supported by the Western churches : and 
the bishops of the synod resolved to perpetuate the mischiefs of discord, by 
the hasty ordination of a peijured candidate,(43) rather than to betray the 
tmaginea dignity of the East, which had been illustrated by the birth and death 
of the Son of (Sod. Such unjust and disorderly proceedings forced the gravest 
members of the assembly to aissent and to secede ; and the clamorous majority, 
which remained masters of the field of battle, could be compared only to 
wasps or mag^pies, to a flight of cranes, or to a flock of geese.(44) 

A suspicion may possibfy arise, that so unfavourable a picture of ecclesiastical 
synods has been drawn by the partial hand of some obstinate heretic, or some ma- 
licious infideL But the name of the sincere historian who has conveyed this in- 
structive lesson to the knowledge of posterity, must silence the impotent murmurs 
of superstition and bigotry. He was one ot the most pious and eloquent bishops 
of the age; a saint and a doctor of the church ; the scourge of Arianism, and 
the pillar of the orthodox faith; a di3tine[uished member otthe council of Con- 
stantinople ; in which, after the death of Meletius, he exercised the functions 
of president : in a word — Gregoiy Nazianzen himself. The harsh and ui>- 
generous treatment which he experienced,(45) instead of derogating from the 
truth of his evidence, afibrds an additional proof of the spirit which actuated 
the deliberations of the synod. Their unanimous suffrage had confirmed the 
pretensions which the bishop of Constantinople derived from the choice of the 
people, and the approbation of the emperor. But Gre^oiy soon became the 
victim of malice and envy. The bishops of the East, his strenuous adherents, 

(49) Tbe Ant genenl ommdl of Conttantinoj^le now triumph* In tbe yatlcan ; but tlw popes bad lofeg 
Imitated, and their heiltstloo perpMzee, and almoat aianen, the bumUe TUlemom (Men. Eccles. tm. 
ix. p. 409, 500). 

(43) Before the death of Meletlnt, liz or eight of Ma noet popalar eedeelaatica, among whom was 
Flavian, hod fll»^iir«d, for tbe nke of peace, the Mriioprie of AntioclL Boaomen, L tU. c 3. 11. 8ocratci| 
1. ▼. e. 5. TlUemont thfaikfl li hie duty to dlebelieve the itory : but he owns that there are many ctrcum- 
aiancee In Uie life of Flavian, which seem inoomiitont with the pratea of Chryioalom, and the characiar 
•f a aalnl. Mem. Brchu ton. z. p^ Ml* 

(44) Conanlt Gregory NailanaBn,deVltAni4, torn. U. p. 95— a& His general and pardcalaro|ri]iiai«f 
Ihe clergy and their amimbBea, may be seen In vecse and prose, (torn. I. orat. 1. p. 33. epist Iv. p. 814. 
lom. 11. carmen z. p. 81). Boch pasrages ars (Untly marked by TlUemont, and fUrly produoed bv 



LeCler: 

(45) fi „-,, _ _- — 

orations were pronounced In the several stages of 
nS), in whkh be takes a solemn leave of 
Weft, fce. Is paUietle and atanoscsohllme. 

Vot. II.-M 



(4^ Bee Gregory, torn. 11. de VIU soA, p. 98—31. Tbe firartasnth|twenty-seventh, and thlrty-seeoBd 
_ atlons were pronounced In the several stages of this buslnesi. The peroration of the last (torn. 1. n. 
nS), in whkh be takes a solemn leave of men and angels thedtyand the empeior,the East and tM 
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provoked by his moderation in the affairs of Antioch, abandoned him, wfthoM 
support, to the adverse faction of the Egyptians ; who disputed the validity of 
his election, and rigorously asserted the obsolete canon, that prohibited the 
licentious practice of episcopal translations. The pride, or toe humility, of 
Gregory prompted him to decline a contest which might have been imputed to 
ambition and avarice ; and he publicly offered, not without some mixture of 
indignation, to renounce the government of a church, which had been restored, 
and almost created, by his labours. His resignation was accepted by the synod 
and by the emperor, with more readiness than he seems to have expected. 
At the time when he might have hoped to enjo^ the fruits of his victoij, his 
episcopal throne was filled by the senator Nectarius ; and the new archbishop, 
accidentally recommended by his easy temper and venerable aspect, was 
obliged to dela^ the ceremony of his consecration, till he had previously 
despatched the rights of his baptism. (46) After this remarkable experience of 
the inepratitude of princes and prelates, Gregory retired once more to nis obscure 
solitude of Cappadocia, where he employed the remainder of his life, about 
eight years, in the exercises of piety and devotion. The title of Saint has been 
addea to his name ; but the tenderness of his heart,(47) and the elegance of 
his genius, reflect a more pleasing lustre on the memory of^Gre^oiy Nazianzen. 
It was not enough that Theodosius had suppressed the insolent reign of 
Arianism, or that he had abundantly revenged the injuries which the Catholics 
sustained from the zeal of Constantius and Valens. The orthodox emperor 
considered every heretic as a rebel against the supreme powers of heaven, and 
of earth ; and each of those powers tnighi exercise their peculiar jurisdiction 
over the soul and body of the ^ilty. The decrees of the council of Constan- 
tinople had ascertained the true standard of the faith ; the ecclesiastics, who 
governed the conscience of Theodosius, suggested the most effectual methods 
of persecution. In the space of fifteen years, he promulgated at least fifteen 
severe edicts against the heretics ;(48) more especially against those who 
rejected the doctrine of the Trinity ; and to deprive them of eveiy hope of 
escape, he sternly enacted, that if any laws, or rescripts, should be alleged in 
their favour, the judges should consider tbe?n as the illegal productions either 
of fraud, or forgery. The penal statutes were directed against the ministers, 
the assemblies, and the persons, of the heretics ; and the passions of (be legis- 
lator were expressed in the language of declamation and invective. I. The 
heretical teachers, who usurped the sacred titles of Bishops, or Presbyters, 
were not only excluded from the privileges and emoluments so liberally granted 
to the orthodox clergy, but they were exposed to the heavy penalties of exile 
and confiscation, if they presumed to preach the doctrine, or to practise the 
rites, of their accursed sects. A fine of ten pounds of gold (above four hundred 
pounds sterling) was imposed on eveiy person who should dare to confer, or 
iteceive, or promote, an heretical ordination : and it was reasonably expected, 
that if the race of pastors could be extinguished, their helpless flocks would be 
compelled, by ignorance and bungler, to return within the pale of the Catholic 
church. II. The rigorous prohibition of Conventicles was carefully extended 
to every possible circumstance, in which (he heretics could assemble with the 
intention of worshipping God and Christ according to the dictates of their con- 
science. Their religious meetings, whether public or secret, by day or by 
night, in cities or in the country^ were equally proscribed by the edicts of 
Theodosius ; and the building, or ground, which had been usecl for that illegal 
purpose, was forfeited to the imperial domain. III. It was supposed, that the 



(46) The whlmiicft] ordinaUon of Nectarius Is attested by SoEomen (I- vii. c 8) ; but TiDeraoiU observer 
(Mem. Eccles. torn. iz.p. 719), Apr^ tout, ee narr^ de Sozomene est si honteuz pour tons ueuz quU y 
melef et sourlout pour Theodose, qu'il vaut mieuz travoilter 4 le detruire, qu'4 le soutenir ; an aduuiablc 
eanon of criticism ! 

(47) I can only be understood to mean, that such was his natural temper ; when it was not hardened, 
or Inflamed, by religious zeal. From his retirement, he ezhorts Necurius to ptoeecate the heretics w 
Omstantinople. 

(48) See the Theodoslan Code, L zvl. tit. v. les. 6—83, with Godefroy*8 oommentary on each tew, and 
bb general summaryi or ParatiUon, torn. tL p. i04~lJ0. 
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error of the heretics could proceed only from (he obstinate temper o^ their 
minds ; and hat such a temper was a at object of censure and punisnment 
The anathemas of the church were fortified by a sort of civil excommunication , 
which separated them from (heir fellow-citizens, by a peculiar brand of infamy ; 
and this declaration of the supreme magistrate tended to justify, or at least to 
excuse, the insults of a fanatic populace. The sectaries were gradually dis- 
qualified^ for the possession of nonourable, or lucrative employments ; and 
Theodosius was satisfied with his own justice, when he decreed, that as the 
Eunoraians distinguished the nature of the Son from that of the Father, they 
should be incapable of making their wills, or of receiving any advantage from 
testamentary cfonations. The guilt of the Manichaean heresy was esteemed of 
such magnitude, that it could be expiated only by the death of the offender ; 
and the same capital punishment was inflicted on the Audians, or Qitariod^' 
mans,{49) who should dare to perpetrate the atrocious crime, of celeorating, on 
an improper day, the festival of Easter. Every^ Roman might exercise the 
right of public accusation ; but the office of Inquisitor of the Faith, a name so 
deservedly abhorred, was first instituted under the reign of Theodosius. Yet 
we are assured that the execution of his penal edicts was seldom enforced ; and 
that the pious emperor appeared less desirous to punish, than to reclaim, of 
terrify, his refractory subjects.(60) 

[A. D. 385.] The theory of persecution was established by Theodosius, 
whose justice and piety have been applauded bj the saints ; but the practice 
of it, in the fullest extent, was reserved for his rival and colleague Maximus, 
the first, among the Christian princes, who shed the blood of his Ubristian sub- 
jects, on account of their religious opinions. The cause of the Priscilliaiiists,(51 ) 
a recent sect o( heretics, who disturbed the provinces of Spain, was transferred, 
by the appeal, from the synod of Bordeaux to the imperial consistory of Treves ; 
and by the sentence of the Praetorian pra&fect, seven persons were tortured, 
condemned, and executed. The first of these was Priscillian(52) himself, 
bishop of Avila^53) in Spain : who adorned the advantages of birtn and fortune 
by the accomplishments of eloquence and learning. Two presbyters, and two 
deacons, accompanied their beloved master in his death, wnich they esteemed 
as a glorious martyrdom ; and the number of religious victims was completed 
by the execution of Latronian, a poet, who rivalled the fame of the ancients, 
and of Euchrocia, a noble matron of Bordeaux, the widow of the orator Del- 
phidius.(54) Two bishops, who had embraced the sentiments of Priscillian, 
were condemned to a distant and dreary exile ;(55) and some indulgence was 
shown to the meaner criminals, who assumed the merit of an early repentance. 
If any credit could be allowed to confessions extorted by fear or pain, and to 
vague reports, the ofl&prinjB^ of malice and credulitj, the heresy of the Priscil- 
iianists would be founcl to include the various abominations of magic, of impiety, 
and of lewdness. (56) Priscillian, who wandered about the world in the com- 
pany of his spiritual sisters, was accused of praiyinff stark-naked in the midst of 
the congregation ; and it was confidently asserted, that the effects of his criminal 

(49) They alweyv kepi their Eailer, like ihe Jewish PaHover, on the fburteanth day of the flnc mobn 
tfter the vernal equinox; and thus pertinaciously oppoeed the Roman church and NIceoe synod, whkh 
^mA fixed Easter to a Sunday. Bingbara^s Aniiqaities, L xx. c. 5, vol. ii. p. 300, foL edit. 

(50) 8oK>men,l.vH.c.ll 

(51) See the Sacred History of Sulplclus Severas 0> ft- p* 437— 4dt, edit Logd. Bat KMT), a correct and 
«r1«inal writer. Dr. Lardner (CredlbiUty, Mlc. dart il. toI. Ix. p. 35(K*-350,) has laboured this article with 
pure leamioK, good sense, and moderaUon. Tillemont (Mem. Eoclea. torn. viiL p. 401—527,) has raked 
together all die dirt of the fathers ; an useful scavenger ! 

(5*2) Severus Sulplcius mentions the arch-heretic with esteem and pity. F«Hx piofecto, si non jimvo 
•Cndio oorrampisset optimum ingeni«m : prorsus mnlta In eo animl et corporis bona cerneres (Hlsu sacra, 
L if. p. 430). Eyen Jerooi (torn. L In Script Ecctesi p. 308,) speaks with temper of PrisellUan and La- 
tronian. 

(53) The bishopric (In old Castile) is now worth 80,000 ducats a year (Busching's Geogrspby, tol. it n. 
308), and is therefore much leas Hkelv to produce the author of a new heresy. 

(54) Bxnrobabatur mulleri vidua nlmta religio, et dillgentius culta dlvinitas (Pacat la Paneg} r. Yet xU. 
89). Such was the idea of a humane, though ignorant, polytheist 

(55) One of them was sent in Syllinam insulani qua ultra Britanniam est What must bavo been ttaa 
ancient condMon of the rocto of Scilly (Cambden*s Britannia, vol. ii. p. 1519) t 

(56) The scandalous cal'imnios of Augustln, Pope Leo, &c., which Tiiiemonc swaHows like a child, and 
Laidner refutes ttke a man, oiay euggcst some candid sospidons la favour o( the older Gnoacki. 

M2 
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intercourse with the daugbter of Euchrocbiay had been suppressed* bjr means sdfl 
more odious and criminal. But an accurate! or ratber a candid, inquiiji wiU 
discover, that if the Priscillianists violated the laws of nature, it was not by the 
licentiousness, but by the austerihr of their lives. They absolutely condemned 
th<^ use of the marriage-bed ; and the peace of families was oAeo disturbed by 
indiscreet separations. They enjoined, or recommended, a total abstinence 
from all animal food ; and thieir continual prayers, fasts, and viffils, inculcated 
a Tuh of strict and perfect devotion. The speculative tenets o? the sectf con* 
cemine the person of Christ, and the nature of the human soul, were d^ved 
from the Gnostic and Manichsan mtem ; and this vain philosophy, which had 
been transported from Egypt to Snain, was ill adapted to the grosser spirits 
of the West. The obscure disciples of Priscillian suffered, lai^uisbed, and 
gradually disappeared : his tenets were rejected by the cleigy and people, bui 
his deatn was the subject of a long and vehement controversv ; wbife some 
arraigned, and others applauded, the justice of his sentence. It is with plea- 
sure that we can obser>-e the humane inconsistency of the most illustrious saints 
and bishops, Ambrose of Milan,(67) and Martin of Tours ;(58) who, on this 
occasion, asserted the cause of toleration* They pitied the unhappy men, who 
had been executed at Treves ; they refused to hold communion with their 
episcopal murderers ; and if Martin deviated from that renerous resolution, his 
motives were laudable, and his repentance was exemfHaiy. The bishops of 
Tours and Milan pronounced, without hesitation, the eternal damnation of 
heretics : but they were surprised, and sliocked, by the bloody image of their 
temporal death, and the honest feelings of nature resisted the artificial preju* 
dices of theolo^. The humanity ot Ambrose and Martin was confirmed by 
the scandalous irregularity of the proceedings aeainst Priscillian, and his adhe* 
rents. The civil and ecclesiastical niinisters bad transg^ressed the limits of their 
respective provinces. The secular judf^ had presumed to receive an ajppealf 
and to pronounce a definitive sentence, in a matter of faith, and episcopaljuris- 
diction. The bishops had disgraced themselves, by exercisiis^ tne function of 
accusers in a criminal prosecution. The cruelty of ltbaciu8,(59) who beheld 
the tortures, and solicited the death, of the heretics, provoked the just indig- 
nation of mankind ; and the advices of that profligate bishop were admitted as 
a proof, that his zeal was instigated by the sordid motives of interest. Since 
the death of Priscillian, the rude attempts of persecution have been refined 
and methodised in the holy office, which assiens their distinct parts to the 
ecclesiastical and secular powers. The devoted victim is regularly delivered 
by the priest to the magistrate, and by the magistrate to the executioner } 
and the inexorable sentence of the church, which declares the spiritual guilt w 
the offender, is expressed in the mild lan^a^ of pity and intercession. 

[A. D. 374 — 3^7.] Ainong the ecclesiastics, who illustrated the reign (^ 
Tbeodosius, Gregory Nazianzen was distineuished by the talents of an eloquent 
preacher ; the reputation of miraculous ems added weight and dignity to the 
monastic virtues of Martin of Tours ;(60^ but the palm c? epiecopal vigour and 
ability was justly claimed by the intrepid Ambrose.(61 ) lie was descended 
from a noble family of Romans : his father had exercised the hnportant office 
of Prstorian praefect of Gaul ; and the son, aAer passing through the studies 
of a liberal education, attained, in the regular j^radation of ctvH honours, the 
station of consular of Liguria, a province which included the imperial residence 

(57) Ani1iros.umi.lt.eptet.zzhr. p.801. 

(56) la the Sacrad HiMory, and the Lift of 8t Marttn, Salpieim Sererae mm Mne emitkm; tat he 
4eelaree bhnaeir mora freely in Um Dtekmies (III. 15). tiartin wm rcpiovod, iwwever, by bli ovm ooo- 
''^^^fS^V^Jif *" *"i^ ! 1^ <:<>^ ^ anerward perform miraclea with ao much eaM. 

(») The CatiMlfe presbyter (8alp. Sever. 1. U. p. 448), md Um Pagsn orator (Pac«t ki PUKgyr. VeL 
zlL SO) jeprobato, with equal Indignation, die character and conduct of lUiaehia. 

(00) The lilft of St Martin, and tin Dialogues concerning his miracles, contain Acts adapted «• Uie 
prosKM barbarism, la a style not unworthy of the Augusun age. So natural Is Uie allianoe between good 
taete and good sensif, that I am always astonished by this oontrasL 

(61) The short and superficial life of SL Ambrose, by his deacon Paullnus (Appendiz ad edit Benedld. 
?: *.T*^A?" ?• ^^ of wriglnal evidence. Tiilemont (Mem. Gccles. tom. z. p. 78-3IW), and Uie T 
•llcUiie editors (p. zzzl-4zUl ^ have laboured wiUi Uietr usual dUigenoe. 
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of Milan. At the age of thirty*four, and before he bad received the sacrament 
of baptism, Ambrose, to his own surprise, and to that of the worid, was sud 
denly transformed from a governor to an archbishop. Without the least mixture 
as it is said, of art or intrigue, the whole bodj of the people unanimously 
saluted him with the episcopal title ; the concord and perseverance of theu 
acclamations were ascribed to a preternatural innpulse ; and the reluctant magis* 
trate was compelled to undertake a spiritual omce, for which he was not pre- 
pared by the habits and occupations of his former life. But the active force 
of his genius soon qualified him to exercise, with zeal and prudence, the duties 
of his ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and while he cheerfully renounced the vain 
and splendid trappii» of temporal greatness, he condescended, for the rood ot 
the church, to direct toe conscience of the emperors, and to control the adminis 
tration of the empire. Gratian loved and revered him as a father ; and the 
elaborate treatise on the faith of the Trinity, was designed for the instruction 
of the youQK prince. After his tragic death, at a time when the empress 
Justina treinoled for her own safety, and for that of her son Valentinian, the 
archbishop of Milan was despatchea on two different embassies to the court of 
Treves. He exercised, with equal firmness and dexterity, the powers of his 
spiritual and political characters ; and perhaps contributed, by his authority 
and eloquence, to check the ambition of Maximus, and to protect the peace 
of Italy .^62) Ambrose had devoted his life, and his abilities, to the service 
of the church. Wealth was the object of his contempt ; he had renounced his 
private patrimony; and he sold, without hesitation, the consecrated plate for 
the redemption of captives. The cleigy and people of Milan were attached 
to their archbishop ; and he deserved the esteem, without soliciting the favour, 
or apprehending the displeasure, of his feeble sovereigns. 

[A. D. 385 J The government of Italy, and of the youn^ emperor, naturally 
devolved to his mother Justina, a woman of beauty and spirit, but who, in the 
midst of an orthodox people, had the misfortune oTprofessing the Arian heresyf 
which she endeavoured to instil into the mind of her son. Justina was per- 
suaded, that a Roman emperor might claim, in his own dominions, the puolic 
exercise of his relig[ion ; and she proposed to the archbishop, as a moderate and 
reasonable concession, that he should resign the use of a single church, either 
in the city^ or suburbs of Milan. But the conduct of Ambrose was governed 
by very different principles.(63) The palaces of the earth mi^ht indeed belonr 
to Cesar ; but the churches were the houses of God ; and, within the limits of 
his diocess, he himself, as the lawful successor of the aposdes, was the onlr 
minister of God. The privileges of Christianity, temporal as well as spiritual, 
were confined to the true believers ; and the mind of Ambrose was satisfied, 
that his own theological opinions were the standard of truth and orthodoxy. 
The archbi^iop, who refused to hold any conference, or negotiation, with the 
instruments of ISatan, declared, with modest firmness, his resolution to die a 
martyr, rather than to yield to the impious sacrilege j and Justina, who resented 
the refusal as an act ot insolence and rebellion, hastily determined to exert the 
Imperial prerogative of her son. As she desired to perform her public devo- 
tions on the approaching festival of Easter, Ambrose was ordered to appear 
before die council. He obeyed the summons with the respect of a faithful 
subject, but he was followed, without his consent, by an innumerable people ; 
they pressed, with impetuous zeal, against the gates of the palace ; and the 
affirighted ministers of Valentinian, instead of pronouncing a sentence of <xile 
on the archbishop of Milan, humbly requested that he Would interpose his 
authority, to protect the person of the emperor, and to restore the tranquillity 
of the capital. But the promises which Ambrose received and communicated, 
were soon violated by a perfidious court ; and, duriqg six of the most solemn 

CBS) AmWoM hliiifeirCtonii. U. aplit zxIt. p. 000— <QB1,) |lT«iUi«0iDpeior •Terf iplfitedMooantoriiis 

(S3) Hto own reprMentatSon of hto prindi^cs and eonduet (torn. !i. epUt xx, xsL zzll. p. 9 8 9 880), li 
one of tlw curious nfODuments of ecctoriMtical antiquity. In eontabw two lettoa to Ua iwar "f^f'tmi^ 
wHa a pMitioa to Valentinian, and the wnnon df ButUidt ara tradmUM 
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dajTS, which Christian piety had set apart for the exercise of religion, the atf 
was aeitated by the irregular convulsions of tamult and fanaticism. The dO' 
cersofthe household wefe directed to prepare, first, the Portian, and aAerward, 
the. new, BaiilicOy for the immediate reception of the emperor and his mother. 
The splendid canopy and hangings of the royal seat were arranged in the cus- 
tomary manner ; but it was found necessary to defend them, by a strong guard, 
from the insults of the populace. The Arian ecclesiastics, who ventured to 
show themselves in the streets, were exposed to the most imminent dai^er of 
their lives ; and Ambrose enjoyed the merit and reputation of rescuing his per- 
sonal enemies from the hands of the enraged multitude. 

But while he laboured to restrain the effects of their zeal, the pathetic vehe 
mence of his sermons continually inflamed the angry and seditious temper of 
the people of Milan. The characters of Eve, of the wife of Job, of Jezabel, 
of Herodias, were indecently applied to the mother of the emperor ; and her 
desire to obtain a church for the Arians, was compared to the most cruel per- 
secutions which Christianity had endured under the reign of Paganism. The 
measures of the court served only to expose the magnitude of the evil. A fine 
of two hundred pounds of gold was imposed on the corporate body of mer- 
chants and manufacturers : an order was signified, in the name of the emperor, 
to all the officers, and inferior servants, of the courts of justice, that, during the 
continuance of the public disorders, they should strictly confine themselves to 
their houses: and the ministers of Valentinian imprudently confessed, that the 
most respectable part of the citizens of Milan was attached to the cause of 
their archbishop. He was again solicited to restore peace to his countiy, by a 
timely compliance with the will of his sovereign. The reply of Ambrose was 
couched in the most humble and respectful terms, which might, however, be 
interpreted as a serious declaration or civil war. '< His life and fortune were 
in the hands of the emperor ; but he would never betray the church of Christ, 
or degrade the dignity of the episcopal character. In such a cause, he was 
prepared to suffer whatever the malice of the demon could inflict ; and he 
only wished to die in the presence of his faithful flock, and at the foot of the 
altar ; ht had not contributed to excite, but it was in the power of God alone 
to appease, the rage of the people : he deprecated the scenes of blood and 
confijsion, which were likely to ensue ; and it was his fervent prayer, that 
he might not survive to behold the ruin of a flourishing city, and perhaps the 
desolation of all Italy."(64) The obstinate bigotry of Justina would have 
endaii^red the empire of her son, if, in this contest with the church and peo* 
pie of^Milan, she could have depended on the active obedience of the troops 
of the palace. A large body of Goths had marched to occupy the Basilica^ 
which was the object of the dispute : and it rajght be expected from the Arian 
principles, and barbarous manners, of these^ foreign mercenaries, that they 
woulci not entertain any scruples in the execution of the most sanguinaiy orders. 
They were encountered, on the sacred threshold, by the archbishop, who^ 
thundering against them a sentence of excommunication, asked them, in the 
tone of a father and a master. Whether it was to invade the bouse of God, that 
they had implored the hospftable protection of the republic ? The suspense 
of the Barbarians allowed some hours for a more effectual negotiation : and 
the empress was persuaded, by the advice of her wisest counsellors, to leave 
the Catholics in possession of all the churches of Milan ; and to dissemble, till 
a more convenient season, her intentions of revenge. The mother of Valen- 
tinian could never forgive the triumph of Ambrose ; and the royal youth uttered 
a passionate exclamation, that his own servants were ready to betray him into 
the hands of an insolent priest. 

The Jaws of the empire, some of which were inscribed with the name of 
Valentinian, still condemned the Arian heresy, and seemed to excuse the resist- 

(64) Retz had a nmllar menage from the queen, to request thai he would appease the tumult of Paris. 
It was DO longer In hit power, &c A qu<ri J*ajouti tout ce aue vous pouvez voui imaglner de rrvpect dt 
douleur, de regret, et de louminion, k.t, (MemoireB, torn. I. p. 140.) Certainly I do not goutfare e itW 
the cauaei, or the men; yet the ooadiutor himself had aome idea (p. 840 of Imitating Bt AMaMaomm 
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of the Catholics. By the influence of Justina, an edict of toleration was 
promulgated in all the provinces which were subject to the court of Milan ; 
the free exercise of their religion was granted to those who professed the faith 
of Rimini : and the emperor declared, that all persons who snould infringe this 
sacred and salutaiy constitution, should be capitally punished, as the enemies 
of the public peace.(65) The character and language of the archbishop of 
Milan may justify the suspicion, that his conduct soon afforded a reasonable 
gnDund, or at least a specious pretence, to the Arian mmisters ; who watched 
the opportunity of surprising bim in some act of disobedience to a law, which 
he strangely represents as a law of blood and tyranny. A sentence of easy 
and honourable oanishment was pronounced, which enjoined Ambrose to depart 
from Milan without delay ^ while it permitted him to choose the place ot his 
exile, and the number of his companions. But the authority of the saints, who 
have preached and practised the maxims of passive loyalty, appeared to Am- 
brose of less moment than the extreme and pressing danger of the church. 
He boldly refused to obey : and his refusal was supported by the unanimous 
consent of his faithful people. (66^ They guarded by turns the person of their 
archbishop ; the gates of the catnedrai and the episcopal palace were strongly 
secured ; and the Imperial troops, who had formed the blockade, were unwill- 
ing to risk the attack, of that impregnable fortress. The numerous poor, who 
i»d been relieved by the liberality of Ambrose, embraced the fair occasion of 
signalizing their zeal and gratitude ; and as the patience of the multitude 
might have been exhausted oy the leneth and uniformity of nocturnal vigils, 
he prudently introduced inlo the church of Milan the useful institution of a 
loud and regular psalmody. While be maintained this arduous contest, he was 
instructed, by a aream, to open the earth in a place where the remains of two 
martyrs, Gervasius and Protasius,(67) had been deposited above three hundred 
years. Immediately under the pavement of the church two perfect skeletons 
were found,(68) with the beads separated from their bodies, and a plentiful 
effusion of blood. The holy relics were presented, in solemn pomp, to the 
▼eneration of the people ; and eveiy circumstance of this fortunate aiscovery 
was admirably adapted to promote the designs of Ambrose. The bones of 
the martyrs, their blood, their garments, were supposed to contain a healing 
power \ and their preternatural influence was communicated to the most dis- 
tant ob|ects, without losing any part of its original virtue. The extraordinary 
cure of a bb'nd man,(69) and tne reluctant confessions of several demoniacs, 
appeared to justify the Uiith and sanctity of Ambrose ; and the truth of those 
miracles is attested by Ambrose himself, by his secretaiy Paulinus, and by his 
proselyte, the celebrated Augustin, who, at that time, professed the art of 
rhetoric in Milan. The reason of the present age may possibly approve the 
incredulity of Justina and her Arian court ; who derided the theatrical repre- 
sentations, which were exhibited by the contrivance, and at the expense, of 
the archb»hop.(70) Their effect, however, on the minds of the people, was 
rapid and irresistible ; and the feeble sovereign of Italy found himself unable 
to contend with the favourite of heaven. The powers likewise of the earth 
interposed in the defence of Ambrose ; the disinterested advice of Thoodosius 

(65) Sosomen aiona (1. tU. o. 13,) throwa thUlaininoua Ihct into a dark and perplexed narrative. 

(06) Ezeubabat pia pleba in eecleaiS morl parata cum episcopo sao. ...Noa adlioc frigid! ezcitabamar 
uunen dvliate attonita atque turbata. Auguatin. Ck>nfe88ion. I. ix. e. 7. 

(87) TUlamoat, Hem. Ecclea. torn. U. p. 78. 498. Many churches In Italy, Gaul, Ax. were dedicated (o 
theae ankaown martyia, of whom St G«nraae leema to liave been more fortunate than hia companion. 

(68) luvenlmuB mhra mainltadinlsTlroa duoa, ut priaea 0taa ferebat. Tom. ii. epist zzit. p. 875. Th« 
size of Uiaac akeletona waa fortunately, or skilfully, suited to the popular prejudice of the gradual decrease 
of the hiunmn stature; which has prevailed in every age since the time of Homer. 

Orandiaque eflToaaia mfrabjiur ossa sepuJchrls. 

(69) Ambroa. torn. ii. epist xzii. p. 875. Augustin. Gonfei. I. Ix. c. 7, de Civltat Del, I. zxil. e. a 
Faaltn. in Vit4 St Ambroa. c. 14, In Append. Benedict p. 4. The blind man's name waa Severus, be 
touched the holv garment, recovered his sight, and devoted the rest of his life (at least twenty-five yetra) 
to the service or the church. I should reeoanmend this miracle to our divines, If it did not prove the wor- 
•hip of relics, as well as the Nicene creed. 

fTOj PauUn. la Vit St Ambroa. c. 5k in Append. Benedict p. 5. 
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was tbe genuine result of piety and friendship ; and the mask of relinoas leil 
concealed the hostile and ambitious designs of the tyrant of 6aul.(71) 

[A. D. 387.1 The reign of Maiimus might have ended in peace and pros- 
perity, could be have contented himself with the possession of three ample 
countries, which now constitute tbe three most flourishing kingdoms of modern 
Europe. But the aspiring usurper, whose sordid ambition was not dignified by 
tbe love of gloiy ana of arms, considered bis actual forces as the instraments 
only of bis future greatness, and bis success was the immediate cause of hb 
destruction. The wealth which he extorted(7t) from the oppressed provinces 
of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was employed in levying and maintaining a formi- 
dable army of Barbarians, collected, for the most part, from the fiercest nations 
of Germany. The conquest of Italy was tbe object of his hopes and prepara- 
tions ; and he secretly meditated the ruin of an innocent youth, whose govern- 
ment was abhorred and despised by his Catholic subjects. But as Alaximus 
wished to occupy, without resistance, the passes of the Alps, he received with 
perfidious smiles, Domninus of Syria, the ambassador of Valentinian, and pressed 
liim to accept the aid of a considerable body of troops, ibr tbe service of a 
Pannonian war. The penetration of Ambrose had discovered the snares of an 
enemy under the professions of friendship ;(73) but the Syrian Domninus was 
corru[>ted, or deceived, by the liberal favour of the court of Treves ; and the 
council of Milan obstinately rejected the suspicion of danger, with a blind con- 
fidence, which was the efiect, not of courage, but of fear. The march of the 
auxiliaries was guided by the ambassador ; and they were admitted, without 
distrust, into the fortresses of the Alps. But the craAy tyrant followed, with 
hasty and silent footsteps, in the rear ; and, as be diligently intercepted all 
intelligence of his motions, tbe gleam of armour, and \St dust excited by the 
troops of cavalry, first announced the hostile approach of a stranger to the gates 
of Milan. In this extremity, Justina and her son might accuse their own impni- 
dence, and tbe perfidious arts of Maximus ; but they wanted time, and force, 
and resolution, to stand against the Gauls and Germans, either in the field, or 
within the walls of a laige and disaffected city. Flight was their only hope, 
Aquiieia their only refuse : and as Maximus now dispGiyed his genuine charac- 
ter, the brother of Gratian might expect tbe same fate from tbe bands of the 
same assassin. Maximus entered Milan in triumph : and if the wise archbishop 
refused a dangerous and criminal connexion with the usurper, he might indi- 
rectly contribute to the success of his arms, by inculcating from the pulpit, the. 
duty of resignation, rather than that of resistance.(74) TEe unfortunate Justina 
reached Aquiieia in safety ; but she distrusted the streng^th of the fiinrtifications : 
she dreaded the event ot a siege : and she resolved to implore the protection 
of the great Theodosius, whose power and virtue were celebrated m aU the 
countries of the West. A vessel was secretly provided to transport the impe- 
rial family; they embarked with precipitatbn in one of the obscure harbours 
of Venetia, or Istria : traversed the whole extent of the Hadriatic and Ionian 
seas ; turned the extreme promontory of Peloponnesus : and, after i long, but 
successful, navigation, reposed themselves in the port of Thessalonica. All 
the subjects of Valentinian deserted the cause of a prince, who, by bis abdica- 
tion, had absolved them from the duty of allegiance ; and if the little city ot 
£mona, on the veij^e of Italy, had not presumed to stop the career ot his 
inglorious victoiy, Maximus would have obtained, without a straggle^ the sole 
possession of the Western empire. 

Instead of inviting his royal guests to the palace of Constantinople, Theodo- 
sius had some unknown reasons to fix their residence at Thessalonica ; but th^e 

(71) Tinemont, Mem. Ecclei. ton. x. p. ISm. 750. Be pwtlany allowt tbe mediadon of Theodorin*^ 
~~ 1 capridoiuly r^iecta that of Maximua, though It ia atteated by Proaper, Sozomen, and Theodonu 
79) The niodeat --...—> _. . -. . ^ 



09) The niodeat eenrare of Salpldua (Diah%. ill. 15), Infllcta a mach deeper woond thaa Uw i 
daclamatkNi of Pacatna (zU. 2S, 96). 

(73)JBKo tatlor adveraua homlnem, pada inTolaero tegentem, waa the wlae cantlon of Aahnm Ctom. 
tt. p. 8B1), after bla return (torn hia aeeond embaaqr. 

04) Banmiua (A. D. 387. No. 63,^ appUea to thla aeaaon of pabUc dlftreaa aome of the penitential aer 
■one of the archUahop. 
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reuons did not proceed from contempt or indifference, as he speedOy made a 
Tisit to that city, accompanied hj the neatest part of his court acKl senate. 
After the first tender expressions of friendship and sympathy, the pious empe« 
ror of the Eault ^ntl^ admonished Justina, that the g^ilt ol heresy was some- 
times punished m this world, as well as in the next ; and that the pubnc pro- 
fession of the Nicence faith would be the most efficacious step t ) promote the 
restoration of her son, by the satisfaction which it must occasion wOth on earth 
and in heaven. The momentous <{uestion of peace or war, was referred, by 
Theodosius, to the deliberation of his council : and the aiguments which mig^ht 
be alleged on the side of honour and justice, had acauired, since the death of 
Gratian, a considerable degree of additional weight. The persecution of 
the imperial family, to which'Theodostus himself had been indebted for his 
fortune, was now aggravated by recent and repeated injuries. Neither oaths 
nor treaties could restrain the boundless ambition of Maximus ; and the delay 
of vigorous and decisive measures, instead of prolonging the blessings of peace, 
would expose the Eastern empire to the danger of a hostile invasion. The 
Barbarians, who had passed the Danube, had lately assumed the character of 
soldiers and subjects, but their native fierceness was yet untamed : and the 
operations of a war, which would exercise their valour, and diminish then: num- 
bers, might tend to relieve the provinces from an intolerable oppression. Not- 
withstanding these specious and solid reasons, which were approved by a 
majority of the council, Theodosius stitl hesitated, whether he should draw the 
sword in a contest, which would no longer admit any terms of reconciliation : 
and his magnanimous character was not disgraced by the apprehensions which 
he felt for the safety of his infant sons, and the welfare of nis exhausted peo- 
ple. In this moment of anxious doubt, while the fate of the Roman world 
depended on the resolution of a single man, the charms of the princess Galla 
most powerfully pleaded the cause of her brother Valentinian.(75) The heart 
of Theodosius was softened by the tears of beauty : his affections were insen- 
sibly engaged by the graces ofyouth and innocence ; the art of Justina managed 
and directed the impulse of passion ; and the celebration of the royal nuptials 
was the assurance and signal of the civil war. The unfeeling critics, who 
consider every amorous weakness as an indelible stain on the memory of a 
great and orthodox emperor, are inclined, on this occasion, to dispute the sus- 
picious evidence of the historian Zosimus. For my own part, I shall frankly 
confess, that I am willing to find, or even to seek, in the revolutions of the 
iporld, some traces of the mild and tender sentiments of domestic life ; and, 
amidst ■ the crowd of fierce and ambitious conquerors, I can distinguish with 
peculiar complacency, a eentle hero, who may be supposed to receive his 
armour from toe hands of love. The alliance of the Persian kine was secured 
by the faith of treaties ; the martial Barbarians were persuadedto follow the 
standard, or to respect the frontiers, of an active and liberal monarch : and the 
dominions of Theodosius, from the Euphrates to the Hadriatic, resounded with 
the preparations of war both by land and sea. The skilful disposition of tbe 
forces of the East seemed to multiply their numbers, and distracted the atten- 
tion of Maximus. He had reason to fear, that a chosen body of troops, under 
the command of the intrepid Arbogastes, would direct their march along the 
banks of the Danube, and boldly penetrate through the Rhstian provinces into 
the centre of Gaul. A powerful fleet was equipped in the harbours of Greece 
and Epirus, with an apparent desi|^n, that as soon as the passage had been 
opened by a naval victoiy, Valentinian and his mother should land in Italy, 
proceed, without delay, to Rome, and occupy the maiestic seat of religion and 
empire. In the meanwhile, Theodosius himself advanced at the head of a 
brave and disciplined army, to encounter his unworthy rival, who, aAer the 
siege of £mona,*had fixed his camp in the neighbouriiood of Siscia, a city of 
Fannooia, stroqgly fortified by the broad and rapid stream of the Save. 

C75) Tbe fltebt of yataDtlnlan, ud ttw love of Theododne for hie eleter, ere related by Zorinue (L Iv* 
f 903, 964}. TlUemont prodaceeeome weak and amMfiiotta erUenee to antedate t)ie Noond niaiTiatt 
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[A. D. 388.] The yeterans, who still remembered the long^ redstanoe, and 
Aiccessive resources of the tyrant Magnentius, might prepare themselves for (he 
labours of three bloody campaigns. But the contest with his successor, who, 
like him, had usurped the throne of the West, was easily decided in the term 
of two monthSy(76} and within the space of two hundred miles. The supe- 
rior genius of the emperor of the East might prevail over the feeble Maxi- 
mus ; who, in this important crisis, showed himself destitute of militaiy skill, 
or personal courage ; but the abilities of Theodosius were seconded Inr the 
advantage which be possessed of a numerous and active cavaliy. The Huns, 
the Alani, and, af\er their example, the Goths themselves, were formed into 
squadrons of archers, who fougnt on horseback, and confounded the steady 
valour of the Gauls and Germans, bv the rapid motions of a Tartar war. After 
he fatigue of a long march, in the neat of summer, they spurred their foaming 
Dorses mto the waters of the Save, swam the river in the presence of the enemy, 
and instantly chaiged and routed the troops who guarded the high ground on 
the opposite side. Marcellinus, the tyrant's brother, advanced to support 
them with the select cohorts, which were considered as the hope and strength 
of the army. The action, which had been interrupted by tne approach of 
night, was renewed in the morning; and, afler a sharp conflict, the surviving 
remnant of the bravest soldiers of Maximus threw down their arms at the feet 
of the conqueror. Without suspending his march, to receive the loyal accla- 
mations of the citizens of £mo|ia, Theodosius pressed forward, to terminate 
the war by the death or captivity of his rival, who fled before him with the 
diligence of fear. From the summit of the Julian Alps, he descended with 
such incredible speed into the plain of Italy, that he reached Aquileia on the 
evening of the first day ; and Maximus, who found himself encompassed on all 
sides, had scarcely time to shut the gates of the city. But the gates could not 
lon^ resist the effort of a victorious enemy ; and the despair, the disaffection, the 
indifference of the soldiers and peojple, nastened the downfal of the wretched 
Maximus. He was dragged from bis throne, rudely stripped of the imperial 
ornaments, the robe, the diadem, and the purple slippers ; and conducted, like 
a malefactor, to the canip and presence ot Tneodosius, at a place about three 
miles from Aquileia. The behaviour of the emperor was not intended to 
insult, and he showed some disposition to pity and foigive, the tyrant of the 
West, who had never been his personal enemy, and was now become the object 
of bis contempt. Our sympathy is the more forcibly excited by the misfor- 
tunes to which we are exposed ; and the spectacle of a proud competitor, now 
prostrate at his feet, coula not fail of producing veir serious and solemn thoughts 
m the mind of the victorious emperor. But the feeble emotion of involuntaiy 
pity was checked by his re^rd for public justice, ^ind the memory of Gratian ; 
ana be abandoned the victim to the pious zeal of the soldiers, wno drew him 
out of the imperial presence, and instantly separated his bead from his body. 
The intelligence of his defeat and death was received with sincere, or well- 
dissembled, joy : his son Victor, on whom he had conferred the title of Augus- 
tus, died by the order, perhaps by the the hand of bold Aigobastes; and 
all (he military plans of Theodosius were successfully executed. When he 
had thus terminated the civil war, with less difiiculty and bloodshed than be 
might naturally expect, he employed the winter months of his residence at 
Milan, to restore the state of the afflicted provinces ; and early in the sprii^ he 
made, after the example of Constantine and Constantius, his triumphal entiy 
into the ancient capital of the Roman empire.(77) 

The orator, who may be silent without danger, may praise without difficulty* 

of TheodosioB (Hist de« Empereura^m, ▼. p. 740), and oonsaquently to refute cee oonlei de Zoatiney qui 
ieroient trop contrairea A la piet^ de Tbeodose. 

(76) S«e Godefroy'e Chronolo^ of Uie Lawa, Cod. Tbeodoa. torn. I. p. 119. 

C77) Besidea tiie hinta wtiJch may be Katiiered from chroDlelea and eocleaUatieal blatoiy, Zoalnraa (I. i v. n. 
SS»^967), Oroaiufl (I. vli. c 35), and Pacatua (In Panefryr. VeL zH. 30—47,) »upply Uie looae and tcnatf 
materiais of Uiia civil war. Ambroae (torn. il. epiat. xl. p. 0S3, 053,) darkly alludea to the well-known 
events of a magazine surprlaed, an action at Petovio, a Sicilian, perhapa a naval, victonr Ju JLuaonlui 
(p. SS6, edit ToU.) applauda the wsciUiv nerh and Sood fortune of AquUela 
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and without reluctance ;(78) and posterity will confess, that the character oi 
Theodosius(79) might furnish the subject of a sincere and ample paneg^c. 
The wisdom ot bis laws, and the success of his arms, rendered nis administra- 
tion respectable in the eyes both of his subjects, and of bis enemies. He loved 
and practised the virtues of domestic life, which seldom hold their residence in 
the palaces of kings. Theodosius was chaste and temperate; he enjoyed, 
without excess, the sensual and social pleasures of the table ; and the warotitb 
of his amorous passions was never diverted from their lawful objects. The 
proud titles of Imperial greatness, were adorned by the tender names of a 
faithful husband, an indufgent father; his uncle was raised, by his affectionate 
esteem, to the rank of a second parent : Theodosius embraced, as his own, the 
children of his brother and sister ; and the expressions of his regard were 
extended to the most distant and obscure branches of his numerous kindred. 
His familiar friends were judiciously selected from amonff those persons, who» 
in the equal intercourse of private life, had appeared before his eyes without 
a mask : the consciousness of personal and superior merit enabled him to 
despise the accidental distinction of the purple ; and he proved by his conduct, 
that he had foigotten all the injuries, while he most gratefully remembered all 
the favours and services, which he had received before he ascended the throne 
of the Roman empire. The serious, or lively, tone of his conversation, was 
adapted to the age, the rank, or the character, of his subjects whom he admit- 
ted into his society ; and the affability of his manners displayed the image o. 
his mind. Theodosius respected the simplicity of the good and virtuous ; 
every art, eveiy talent, of a useful, or even of an innocent, nature, was 
rewarded by his judicious liberality ; and, except the heretics, whom he per- 
secuted with implacable hatred, the diffusive circle of his benevolence was 
circumscribed only, by the limits of the human race. The government of a 
mighty empire may assuredly suffice to occupy the time, and tne abilities, of a 
mortal : yet the diligent prince, without aspiring to the unsuitable reputation 
of profound learning, always reserved some moments of his leisure for the 
instructive amusement of reading. History, which enlarged his experience, 
was his favourite study. The annals of Rome, in the long j>eriod of eleven 
hundred ^rears, presented him with a various and splendid picture of human 
life ; and it has oeen particularly observed, that whenever he perused the cruel 
acts of Cinna, of Marius, or of Sylla, he warmly expre.s8ed his generous detesta- 
tion of those enemies of humanity and freedom. His disinterested opinion oi 
past events was usefully applied as the rule of his own actions ; and Theodo- 
sius has deserved the singular commendation, that his virtues always seemed 
to expand with his fortune : the season of his prosperity was that of his modera- 
tion ; and his clemency appeared the most conspicuous after the danger and 
success of the civil war. The Moorish guards of the tyrant had been mas- 
sacred in the first heat of the victcuy; and a smaU number of the most 
obnoxious criminals suffered the punishment of the law. But the emperor 
showed himself much more attentive to relieve the innocent, than to chastise 
the guilty. The oppressed subjects of the West, who would have deemed 
themselves happy in the restoration of their lands, were astonished to receive a 
sum of money equivalent to their losses ; and the liberality of the conqueror sup- 
ported the aged mother* and educated the orphan daughters of Maximu8.(80) 
A character thus accomplished, rai^ht almost excuse the extravagant suppo- 
sition of the orator Pacatus ; that if the elder Brutus could be permitted to 
revisit the earth, the stem republican would abjure, at the feet of Theodosius, 

(78) Quam promptum laudare prlnclpem, tarn tatitm tllaiMt da principe (Paeat. in Panem, Vet* zli 
9). Latlnoa Pacaiua Drepaniua. a native of Gaul, pronounced Uiia oraUon at Borne (A. D. 388). Ha 
was afterward proconaul of Africa; and his IViend Ausoniua praiaai him aa a ^oat, Moondooly to viifiL 
flee TUtemont, HiaL dee Cmperears, torn. ▼. p. 303. 

C79) See the fair portrah of Tbeodoeiua, by the younger Victor ; Uieatrolcea ara diatfaiet, and the cokmn 
•re mixed. The praise of Pacatus is too vague'; and Ciaudlan always seams aftald of axalting the fttthsr 
•hove the son. 

(HU) Ambros. torn. U. eplst. zl. p. 955. Pacatus, ftom Um want of skin, or of oouaft^ omita tUa 
glorious clrcumstanca. 
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his hatred of kings ; and ingenuously confess, that such a monarch was ttie mosl 
faithful guardian of the happiness and dignity of the Roman people.(81) 

Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the republic munt have discerned two 
essential imperfections, which might, perhaps, have abated his recent love of des- 
potism. The virtuous mind of Theodosius was of^en relaxed by indolence,(8S) 
and it was sometimes inflamed by passion.(83) In the pursuit of an important 
object, his active courage was capable of the most vigorous exertions ; but, as 
soon as the desi^ was accomplished, or tlie danger was surmounted, the hero 
sunk into ipglonous repose; and foivetfui that the time of a prince is the pro- 
perty of his people, resigmd himself to the enjoyment of the innocent, but 
trifling, pleasures of a luxurious court. The natural disposition of Theodosius 
was hasty and choleric : and, in a station where none could resist, and few 
would dissuade, the fatal consequence of his resentment, the humane monarch 
was justly alarmed by the consciousness of his infirmity, and of his power. It 
was the constant study of his life to suppress, or regulate, the intemperate sal- 
lies of passion ; and the success of his efibrts enhanced the merit of his cle- 
mency. But the painful virtue, which claims the merit of victory, b exposed 
to the danger of defeat : and the reign of a wise and merciful pnnce was poj- 
kted by an act of cruelty, which would stain the annals of Nero or of Doroi- 
tian. Within the space of three years, the inconsistent historian of Theodosius 
must relate the generous pardon of the citizens of Antioch, and the inhuman 
massacre of the people of Thessalonica. 

[A. D. 387.] The lively impatience of the inhabitants of Antioch was never 
satisfied with their own situation, or with the character, and conduct, of their 
successive sovereigns. The Arian subjects of Theodosius deplored the loss of 
their churches ; and as three rival bishops disputed the throne of Antioch, the 
sentence which decided their pretensions excited the murmurs of the two unsuc- 
cessful congregations. The exigencies of the Gothic war, and the inevitable 
expense that accompanied the conclusion of the peace, bad constrained the 
emperor to aggravate the wei^t of the public impositions; and the provinces 
of Asia, as they had not been involved in the distress, were the less inclined to 
contribute to the relief, of Europe. The auspicious period now approached of 
the. tenth year of his reig^; a festival more grateful to the soldiers, who 
received a liberal donative, than to the subjects, whose voluntair ofierings had 
oeen loi« since converted into an extraordinary and oppressive Durthen. The 
edicts ottaxation interrupted the repose and pleasures of Antioch; and the tri- 
bunal of the magistrate was besieged by a suppliant crowd ; who, in pathetic, 
but, at first, in respectful language, solicited the redress of their grievances. 
They were gradually incennd by the pride of their haughty rulers, who 
treated their complaints as a criminal resistance ; their satiricalwit degenerated 
into sharp and ai^iy invectives : and, from the subordinate powers of govern- 
ment, the invectives of the people insensibly rose to attack (he sacred character 
of the emperor himself. Their fuiy, provoked by a feeble opposition, dis- 
chaiged Itself on the images of the Imperial family, which were erected as 
objects of public veneration, in the most conspicuous places in the city. The 
statues of Theodosius, of his father, of his wife Flaccilla, of his two sons, Arca- 
dius and Honorius, were instantly thrown down from their pedestals, broken in 
pieces, or dragged with contempt through the streets : and the indignities which 
were offered to the representations otlmperial majesty, sufficiently declared 
the impious and treasonable wishes of the populace. The tumult was almost 
immeoiately suppressed by the airival of a body of archers; and Antioch had 
leisure to reflect on the nature and consequences of her crime.(84) According 



i) Pacat in Panegrr. Yec sdL90L 

^" •, 1. It. p. S71, SfTS. Hk _ _ 

vklflitiidea of alotii and aedvUy, not aaa vlee, but aa a alngularity, in the cbaracMr of 



Zodmua, 1. tt. p, S71, SfTS. Hla partial eridence ia marlced bj aa air of candomr and tnith. Ha 
klaritiidea of alotii and aedvUy, not aa a vlee, but aa a I 



ezeuted, bj Victor. Bed habea (aaya Ambraae, m a 
oatnnB impetan, quem al quia tenire velit, dto Tactca ad 



<83) Thli cholerie tempar la aekaowadged, and 

Aaeant and naabr languafSf to bia aovetaiga) oati __ 

■ilaarieordlain: d quia atimulet, in mute ezauadtaa, ut eum revbeare vix pMata'ctooT. IL apiat. It p. 988) 
l ^ aodaatoa (Claud. In It. Com. Hon. fM. *c) eihorts hia aon to nuMlerata bla anger. 

<M) Tba Cbriatiana and Pagana acraed in beliavlng, that tiw aadition of AnticcJi 
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. to the duty of bis office, the governor of the prorinoe despatched a faithful nar* 
rative of the whole transaction ; while the trembling citizens intrusted the con* 
fession of their crimei and the assurance of their repentance, to the zeal of 
Flavian their bishop, and to the eloquence of the senator Hilarius, the friend, 
and, most probably, the disciple, of Libanius ; whose genius, on this melancbolr 
occasion, was not useless to his countvy.(86) But the two capitals, Antiocb 
and Constantinople, were separated by the distance of eight hundred miles : 
and, notwithstanding the diligence of the Imperial posts, the guilty city was 
severely ounished i^ a long and dreadful interval of suspense. Every rumour 
agitated the hopes and fears of the Antiochians: and they beard with tenor, 
that their sovereign, exasperated by the insult which had been offered to his 
own statues, and, more especially, to those of his beloved wife, had resolved to 
level with the ground the offending city ; and to massacre, without distinction 
of a^e or sex, the criminal inhabitants j[(86) many of whom were actually driven, 
by their apprehensions, to seek a refuge in the mountains of Syria, and the 
adjacent aesert. At length, twenty-£bur days aAer the sedition, the general 
Hellebicus, and Csssarius, master of the offices, declared the will of the empe- 
ror, and the sentence of Antiocb. That proud capital was degraded from the 
rank of a city ; and the metropolis of the EUst, strip]>ed of its lands, its privi- 
Wes, and its revenues, was subjected, under the humiliating denomination of a 
yiUage, to the jurisdiction of Laodicea.(87) The baths, Bie circus, and the 
theatres, were shut : and, that every source of plenty and pleasure mieht, at 
the same time, be intercepted, the distribution of com was abolished, by the 
severe instructions of Theodosius. His commissioners then proceeded to 
inquire into the guilt of individuals ; of those wh6 had perpetrated, and of 
those who had not prevented^ the destruction of the sacrea statues. The tri- 
bunal of Helebicus and Caesanus, encompassed with armed soldiers, was erected 
in the midst of the forum. The noblest and most wealthy of the citizens of 
Antiocb, appeared before them in chains ; the examination was assisted by the 
use of torture, and their sentence was pronounced or suspended, according to 
the judgment of these extraordinary magistrates. The houses of the criminals 
were exposed to sale, their wives and children were suddenly reduced, from 
affluence and luxury, to the most abject distress ; and a bloody execution was 
expected to conclude the horrors of a day,(88) which the preacher of Antiocb, 
the eloc[uent Chrysostom, has represented as a lively imsge of the last and uni* 
Tersal judgment of the world. But the ministers of Theodosius performed, 
with reluctance, the cruel task which had been assigned them ; the7 dropped a 
gentle tear over the calamities of the people ; and they listened with reverence 
to the pressing solicitations of the monks and hermits, who descended in swarms 
from the mountains.(89) Hellebicus and Cssartus were persuaded to suspend 
the execution of their sentence ; and it was ajspreed, that the former should 
remain at Antiocb, while the latter returned, with all possible si)eed, to Con- 
stantinople ; and presumed once more to consult the will of his sovereign 
The resentment of Theodosius had already subsided ; the deputies of the 
people, both the bishop and the orator, had obtained a favourable audience : 
and the reproaches of the emperor were the complaints of injured friendship, 
rather than the stem/menaces of pride and power. A free and general pardoD 

demmii. A glgaiidewoiiian(ia]ri9oK>meii,LTll.e. SI,) paraded tlwilraeti with ■■coorga In 
An old mnn (nyiLUMaani Drat. xXL p. SOS,) transformed bImMlf tauo ■ vooUi, then a boy, iu 

(85) Zoelmua, la hie than and diilnfenooui account (1. Iv. p. 958, 950), is certainly "**'**^r* 
Libanius himnir to Oonstantinople. Hfa own omiods fix him it Antioeh. 

(tJS) Libanlos (OnL 1. p. S. edit. y«neL) deelaras, that, under such a n^ the dnr of a 
groundless and absord, espeeiaUy In the emperor's absence; Am "' 




emperor's abaence; Ibr his pveseaoe, aeccMdinf to t 
9 most bloody acts. 
(87) Laodteea, on the sea-eoasi, sUty-flye milce irom Antioeh (see Norfs Epoch. Spo M aeed. Dii- 



Miave, mifht haye given a sanetkm to the most bloodv ads. 
(87) Laodteea, on the sea-eoasi, sUty-flve milce Irom A 
sert. ui. p. 930). The Antiochians were offended, that the dependent city of Beieiicia should presume 
Inteicede for tnem. 



(88) As Um days of the tumult depend on the aie9M*2«feeUval of Easter, they can onir be determined 
by the prerious determination of the year. The year 387 has been preAired, after a laborious inquiry, 
ly Tillemont (Hist des Erap. torn. ▼. p. 741—744,) and Montihuoon, (Chrysostom, torn. zUi. p. 105~U0) 

(88) ChrvsoeUMn opposes thrir eourafs, which was not attended with mueh risk, to the cowardly digat 
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was granted to the city and citizens of Antioch ; the prison-^doors were thrown 
open : and senatorSf who despaired of their lives, recovered the possession of 
their nouses and estates ; and the capital of the East was restored to the enjoy- 
ment of her ancient dignity and splendour. Theodosius condescended to praise 
the senate of Constantinople, who had generously interceded for their distressed 
brethren : he rewarded the eloquence of Hilarius with the government of 
Palestine ; and dismissed the bishop of Antioch with the warmest expressions 
of his respect and gratitude. A thousand new statues arose to the clemency of 
Theodosnis ; the applause of his subjects was ratified by the approbation of his 
own heart ; and the emperor confessed, that, if the exercise of justice is the 
most important duty, the indulgence of mercy is the most exquisite pleasure, of 
a sovereign. (90) 

[A. D. 390.] The sedition of Thessalonica is ascribed to a more shameful 
cause, and was productive of much more dreadful consequences. That great 
city, the metroFi)Iis of all the Illyrian provinces, had been protected from the 
dangers of the Gothic war by strong fortifications, and a numerous^ garrison. 
Botneric, the ^neral of those troops, and, as it should seem from his name, a 
Barbarian, had among his slaves a beautiful boy, who excited the impure de- 
sires of one of the charioteers of the circus. The insolent and brutal lover was 
thrown into prison by the order of Botheric ; and he sternly rejected the im- 
portunate clamours of the multitude, who, on the day of the public games, 
lamented the absence of their favourite ; and considered the skill of a charioteer 
as an object of more importance than his virtue. The resentment of the people 
was embittered by some previous disputes ; and, as the strength of the garrison 
had been drawn away for the service of the Italian war, the feeble remnant, 
whose number? were reduced by desertion, could not save the unhappy general 
from their licentious fury. Botneric, and several of his principal officers, were 
inhumanly murdered : their mangled bodies were draped about the streets ; 
and the emperor, who then resided at Milan, was surprised by the intelligence 
of the audacious and wanton cruelty of the people oiThessalonica. The sen- 
tence of a dispassionate judge wouul have inflicted a severe punishment on the 
authors of the crime ; and the merit of Botheric might have contributed to 
exasperate the ffrief and indignation of his master. The fiery and choleric 
temper of Theodosius was impatient of the dilatory forms of a judicial inquiry; 
and he hastily resolved, that the blood of his lieutenant should be expiated by 
the blood of the guilty people. Yet his mind still fluctuated between the 
counsels of clemency and of revenge ; the zeal of the bishops had almost ex- 
torted from the reluctant emperor the promiseof a general pardon ; his passion 
was again inflamed by the flattering su^stions of his minister Rufinus ; and, 
ailer Theodosius had despatched the messen^rs of death, he attempted, when 
it was too late, to prevent the execution of his orders. The punisnment of a 
Roman city was blindly committed to the undistinguishing sword of the Bar 
barians ; and the hostile preparations were concerted with the dark and perfi- 
dious artifice of an illegal conspiracy. The people of Thessalonica were 
treacherously invited, in the name of their sovereign, to th^ games of the 
circus : and such was their insatiate avidity for those amusements, that every 
consideration of fear, or suspicion, was disregarded by the numerous spectators. 
As soon as the assembly was complete, the soldiers, who had secretly been 
posted round the circus, received the signal, not of the races, but of a general 
massacre. The promiscuous carnage continued three hours, without discrimi- 
nation of strangers or natives, of age or sex, of innocence or guilt ; the most mo- 
derate accounts state the number ot the slain at seven thousand ; and it is affirmed 
by some writers, that more than fifteen thousand victims were sacrificed to the 
taanes of Botheric. A foreign merchant, who had probably no concern in his 

<W) The Mdition of AnUoch ia reprcMnted in a lively and almoat dnunaUc manner, by two oniton, 
who had tbeir respective aharea of interest and merit Bee LIbaniua (Orat. xiv. xv. p. 38&--490. edit; 
Morel. Orat. i. p. 1--14. VeneL 1754), and the twenty orations of St. John Chrysostom du Statmis (torn. 
Ul p. 1— 93S. ediL Montfkucon). I do not pretend to much personal acquamtance with Chrysostom ; bat 
TiUemont (Hist, des Empereun, torn. t. p. S63— 883), and Hennant vie da St Cbryaoitome, toin- 1, a, 
137-SM), had read him with piouacunodty, and dUigenDe./ > 
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murdery offered his own liFe, and all his wealth, to supplj the place of one of 
his two sons ; but, while the father hesitated with equal tenderness, while he 
was doubtful to choose, and unwilling to condemn, the soldiers determined his 
suspense, by plunging their daggers at the same moment into the breasts of 
the defenceless jouths. The apology of the assassins, that thejr were obliged 
to produce the prescribed number of heads, serves only to increase, bj an 
appearance of order and design, the horrors of the massacre, which was exe- 
cuted br the commands of Theodosius. The guilt of the emperor is aggravated 
by his long and frequent residence at Tbessalonica. The situation of the 
unfortunate city, the aspect of the streets and buildings, the dress and faces of 
the inhabitants, were familiar, and even present, to his imagination ; and Theo- 
dosius possessed a quick and lively sense of the existence of the people whom 
he defitroyed.(91) 

The respectful attachment of the emperor for the orthodox clergy, had dis- 
posed him to love and admire the character of Ambrose ; who united all the 
episcopal virtues in the most eminent degree. The friends and ministers of 
Theoaosius imitated the example of their sovereign ; and he observed, with 
more surprise than displeasure, that all his secret counsels were immediately 
communicated to the archbislK)p ; who acted from the laudable persuasion, 
that eveiT measure of civil government may have some connexion with the 
glory of God, and the interest of the true religion. The monks and populace 
of (fallinicumy^an obscure town on the frontier of Persia, excited by ttieir own 
fanaticism, and by that of their bishop, had tumultuously burned a conventicle 
of the Valentinians, and a synagogue of the Jews. The seditious prelate was 
condemned, by the magistrate of the province, either to rebuild the synagogue, 
or to repay the damage ; and this inoderate sentence was confirmed by the 
emperor. But it was not confirmed by the archbishop of Milan.(92) He 
dictated an epistle of censure and reproach, more suitable, perhaps, if the em- 
peror had received the mark of circumcision, and renounced the faith of his 
baptism. Ambrose considers the toleration of the Jewish, as the persecution 
of the Christian, religion; boldly declares, that he himself, and every true be- 
liever, would eagerly dispute with the bishop of Callinicum the merit of the deed, 
and the crown of martyrdom ; and laments, in the most pathetic terms, that the ex- 
ecution of the sentence would be fatal to the fame and salvation of Theodosiu9. 
As this private admonition did not produce an immediate effect, the archbishop, 
from his pulpit,(93) publicly addressed the emperor on his throne ;(94) nor 
would he consent to ofi^r the oblation of the altar, till he had obtained from 
Theodosius a solemn andpositive declaration, which secured the impunity oi 
the bishop and monks of Callinicum. The recantation of Theodosius was sin- 
cere ;'(95) and during the term of his residence at Milan, his affection for Am- 
brose was continually increased by the habits of pious and familiar conversation. 

[A. D. 390.] When Ambrose was informed of the massacre of Tbessalonica, 
his mind was filled with horror and anguish. He retired into the country to 
indulge his grief, and to avoid the presence of Theodosius. But as the arch- 
bishop was satisfied that a timid silence would render him the accomplice of 
his ffuilt, he represented, in a private letter, the enormity of the crime ; which 
could only be effaced by the tears of penitenpe. The episcopal vigour of Am- 

(91) The original evidence of Ambrofe (torn. ii. eptst li. p. 996), Aofuttin (de CWilat Del, v. 96), and 
Paalintu (In Vlt. Aoibros. e. S4), b delivered in vague expreMiomi of horror and pttjr. It is tlluatrated try 
Uie subiequent and unequal tenimonles of Sosomen (1. vii. c.35), Theodoret (L v. e. 17), Theophanee 
Chronograph, p. Q3),Credenuf (p. 317), and Zonaras (torn. ii. 1. xlii. p. 34). Zosimui o^oiu, Uie partial 



enemy of Theodoaiuf, most unacoountalrty panes over in silence the worst of his. actions 

(93) See the whole transaction in Ambrose (torn. li. epist il. xlij). 94<l-«90) and bit biographer 
Pauiinus (c. S3). B^yle and Barbeyiac (Morales des Pirey, c xvlL p. 383^ Stc.) have JuaUy condemned tb« 



■rchblshop. 

(93) His sermon is a stranae allegory of Jerem!ah*s rod, of an almond-tree, of the woman Who washed 
and anointed the feet of Christ. But the peroration Is direct and personal. 

(94) Hodie, Episoopief de me proposuistl. Ambrose modestly confeswdJl ; but he sternly reprimanded 
Timasius, general of the hoiae and ibot, who had presumed to say^that the monks of GalUnkum deserved 



(95) Tet, Ave years afterward, when Theodosius was absent fVom his spiritual guide, he tolerated tfit 
Jews, and condemned the destruction of tlidr synagogue. Ood. Theodoe. 1. zn. tiL vUL leg. 9, wHk 
Godelh»y*s Conuneniaxy, torn. vi. p. SBS 
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broee was tempered by prudence : and he contented himself with 6iffnlfjring(M] 
an indirect sort of excommunication, by the assurance^ that he had been warned 
in a vision, not to ofler the oblation in the name» or in the presence, of Theo- 
dosius ; and by the advicC) that he would confine himself to the use of prayer, 
without presuming^ to approach the altar of Christ, or to receive the holy 
eucharist with those hanas that were still polluted with the blood of an innocent 
people. The emperor was deeply affected by his own reproaches, and by 
those of his spiritual father : and ailer he had bewailed the mischievous and 
irreparable consequences ot his rash fuiy, he proceeded, in the accustomed 
manner, to perform his devotions in the great church of Milan* He was 
stopped in the porch by the archbishop ; who in the tone and language of an 
ambassador of Heaven, declared to his sovereign^ that private contrition was 
not sufficient to atone for a public fault, or to appease the justice of the offended 
Deity. Theodosius humbly represented, that if he had contracted the guilt of 
homicide, David, the man aAer God's own heart, had been guilty; not only of 
murder, but of adulteiy. ** You have imitated David in bis crime, imitate 
then his repentance," was the reply of the undaunted Ambrose. The rigorous 
conditions of peace and pardon were accepted ; and th^ public penance of the 
emperor Theodosius has been recorded as one of the most honourable events in 
the annals of the church. AcconJine to the mildest rules of ecclesiastical dis« 
cipline, which were established in the fourth centuiy, the crime of homicide 
was expiated by the penitence of twenty years ;(97) and as it was impossible, 
in the period ot human life, to purge the accumulated guilt of the massacre of 
Thessalonica, the murderer should have been excluded from the holy communion 
till the hour of his death. But the archbishop, consulting the maxims of re- 
ligious policy, j^nted some indulgence to the rank of his illustrious penitenr, 
who humbled m the dust the pride of the diadem ; and the public edification 
might be admitted as a weignty reason to abridge the duration of his punish* 
ment It was sufficient, that the emperor of tne Romans, stripped of the 
ensigns of royalty, should appear in a mournful and suppliant p(>sture ; and 
that, in the midst of the church of Milan, he should humoiy solicit, with sighs 
and tears, the pardon of his sins.(98) In this spiritual cure, Ambrose employed 
the various methods of mildness and severity. After a delay of about eight 
months, Theodosius was restored to the communion of the faithful ; and the 
edict, which interposes a salutary interval of thirty days between the sentence 
and the execution, may be accepted as the worthy fruits of his repentance.(99) 
Posterity has applauded the virtuous firmness of the archbishop : and the 
example of Theodosius may prove the beneficial influence of those principles, 
which could force a monarch, exalted above the apprehension of human punish- 
ment, to respect the laws, and ministers, of an invisible judge. ** The prince,*' 
says Montesquieu, ^* who is actuated by the hopes and fears of religion, may 
be compared to a lion, docile only to the voice, and tractable to the hand, of 
his keeper."(l00) The motions of the royal animal will therefore depend on 
the inclination and interest of the man who has acquired such dangerous 
authority over him ; and the priest, who holds in his hand the conscience of a 
king, may kiflame, or moderate^ bis sanguinaiy passions. The cause of hu 

(M) AmbnM. torn. U. eptot li. p. M7— 1001. Bta epMIe it a miNrable rbapMdy on a soUe aobject. 
AmbrcMe coald act better than he eouJd write. Hie compoahiooe are deetitate of taite, or gcniua : wtehoat 
the spirit of TeffUilUao, the eoptooe eiegaiioe of LaeUndua, the Uvely wU ofierom, or the srave aneiijr 
of Augttstin. 

(07) Accordlnf to the discipline of Bt Barfl (Canon lTl.)t the vohmtaxy homicide waa fmr yean a 
mourner, jlM a hearer; ««mii In a proetrate itate ; and/ntr in a etaadlng poature. I have the oricfnal 
(Bereridje, Pandect torn. II. p. 47—151). and a tranalatton (Chardon. Hlet. dee Sacramens, lom. tv. p.S19 
—3770 of Uie Canonical EpiMleeof St BmU. 

(08) The penance of Theododiia ht auUienticated br Ambroee (torn. tI de Obit Tbeodoa. e. 31 p. 
U07), Aufiiitin (de Civitat Del, ▼. 98), and Paulimu (Ib Vit. Ambroe. c94). Bocntee ie Ignorant: 
Bozomen (1. vii. c »,) concise ; and Uie copioua flarrative of Theodoret (L t. c 180 "^v^ ^ '■■^ ^f^ 
precaution. 

(90) Codez Theodoa. 1. Ix. tit. d. lea. IS. The date and clreomatancee of thii law are perpleied with 
difflcultiet ; but I feel myself inclinedto fbvour the honest efforts of Tillemont (Hist des Emp. torn. ▼. p. 
781.) and Pagi (Crttica, tom. i. p. 578). 

(100) Un prlDcoqui atme la religion, et qui lacraint, est un lion qolcMe A U main qui le flatia, ov A la 
tobqwirappaise. Esprit des l3x, 1. xzIt c 9 
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mamty, and that of persecution, hare been a&serted by the same Ambrose, 
with equal ener^^y^ and with equal success. 

[A. D. 388--391.] After the defeat and death of the tyrant of Gaul, the 
Roman world was in the possession of Theodosius. He derived from the 
choice of Gratian his honourable title to the provinces of the East : he had 
acquired the West by the right of conquest ; and the three years which he 
spent in Italy, were usefully employed to restore the authority of the laws ; 
and to correct the abuses, which nad prevailed with impunity under the usuiv* 
pation of Mazimus, and the minority of Valentinian. The name of Vaientinian 
was reg^ularly inserted in the public acts : but the tender age, and doubtlul 
faith, of the son of Justina, appeared to require the prudent care of an ortho 
doz guardian ; and bis specious ambition might have excluded the unfortunate 
youth without a simple, and almost without a murmur, from the administration 
and even from the inheritance, of the empire. If Theodosius had consulted 
the rigid maxims of interest and policjr, his conduct would have been justified 
by his friends : but the generosity of his behaviour on this memorable occasion 
has e)^torted the applause of his most inveterate enemies. He seated VaJei^ 
linian on the throne of Milan ; and, without stii)ulating any present or future 
advantages, restored him to the absolute dominion of all the provinces from 
which be bad been driven by the arms of Maximus. To the restitution of his 
ample patrimony, Theodosius added the free and generous giA of the countries 
beyona the Alps, which his successful valour had recovered from the assassin 
of Gratian.^ 101) Satisfied with the glory which he had acauired, by revengii^ 
the death ol his benefactor,. and delivering the West from the yoke of tyranny, 
the emperor returned from Milan to Constantinople ; and, in the peaceful pos- 
session of the East, insensibly relapsed into his former habits of luxury and 
indolence. Theodosius dischai^ed his obligation to the brother, he maulged 
his conjugal tenderness to the sister, of Valentinian ; and poeteritjr, which ad- 
mires the pure and singular glory of his elevation, roust applaud his unrivalled 
generosity in the use of victory. 

[A. D. 391.1 The empress Justina did not lon^ survive her return to Italy « 
and though soe beheld the triumph of Theodosius, she was not allowed to 
influence the government of her son. (102) The pernicious attachment to the 
Arian sect, which Valentinian bad imbibed from her example and instructions 
were soon erased by the lessons of a more orthodox education. His growiiM" 
feal for the faith of Nice, and his filial reverence for the character, ana 
authority, of Ambrose, disposed the cathdics to entertain the roost favourable 
opinion of the virtues of the young emperor of the West.( 103) They applauded 
Ills chastity and temperance, his contempt of pleasure, his application to busi 
ness, and his tender affection for his two sistei^ ; which could not, however, 
deduce his impartial equity to pronounce ap unjust sentence against the meanest 
of his sutjects. But this amiable youth, before he had accomplished the 
twentieth ^ear of his age, was oppressed b^ domestic treason ; and the empire 
was again involved in the horrors of a civil war. Arbogastes,(l04) a gauant 
aoldier of the nation of the Franks, held the second rank in the service of 
Gratian. On the death of his master, he joined the standard of Theodosius ; con- 
tributed by his valour and military conduct, to the destruction of the tyrant; 
and was appKiinted, after* the victory, master^neral of the armies of Gaul. 
His real merit and ai>pareni fidelity had gained the confidence both of the 
prince and people; his boundless liberality corrupted the allegiance of the 
troops; and, while he was universally esteemed as the pKUar of the state, 

(108) 8iiiwiicn, L Tfl. c 14. Uli chtoocHogy k very imnilar. 

<103) See Ambraae (torn. U. de OUt. ValettUnlan, o. l£ 4bc. p. 1178 ; c 37, 4kc. ii. 1184 . When ths 
yoang emperor gave an entertainment, he fluted hlmaelf; he refoaea to eoe a handaome aclrai^ 4ce. 
Blnce lie orderedhla wild bemu to be killed, It !■ unfanexoiia inPltlloelo i gl u a (L xl. c. 10 to reproaoh hiq 
^th Uk hnre of that aanNenenL 

(104) Zorimue (L tv. p. 875,) ptakeatlii^ttBiBkaofTheodoBM. BiitlieJad0lMtedhffl0CMlMO.v.i. 
ISO and OroaiiM Q. yK e 33) 

Vol. IL-N 
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the bold and crafbr Barbarian was secretly determined, either to rule, or to 
ruin, the empire of the West. The important commands of the army were 
distributed among the Franks ; the creatures of Arbogastes were promoted to 
all the honours and offices of the civil eovemment ; the progress of the con- 
spiracy removed every faithful servant from the presence of Yalentinian ; .and 
the emperor, without power, and without intelligence, insensibly sunk into the 

erecarious and depenaent condition of a captive.^105^ The indication which 
e expressed, though it might arise only from the rasn and impatient temper of 
youth, may be candidly ascribed to the generous spirit of a prince, who felt 
that he was not unworthy to reign. He secretly invited the archbishop of 
Milan to undertake the office of a mediator ; as the pledge of his sincerii;^, and 
the guardian of his safety. He contrived to apprize the emperor of the East of 
bis helpless situation ; and he declared, that, unless Theodosius could speedily 
march to his assistance, he must attempt to escape from the palace, or rather 
prison, of Vienna in Gaul, where he had imprudently Gxed his residence in 
(be midst of the hostile faction. But the hopes of relief were distant, and 
doubtful ; and, as every day furnished some new provocation, the emperor, 
without strength or counsel, loo hastily resolved to risk an inunediate coolest 
with his powerful general. He received Arbogastes on the throne; and, as 
the count approached with some appearance of respect, delivered to biro a 
paper, whicn dismissed him from all his employments. "My authority,'* 
replied Arboeastes with insulting^ coolness, "does not depend on the smile, or 
the frown, of a monarch;" ana he contemptuously threw the paper on the 
ground. The indignant monarch snatched at the^ sword of one of the guards* 
which he struggled todraw from its scabbard ; and it was not without some degree 
of violence, that he was prevented from using the deadly weapon against his 
enemy, or against himself. A few days after this extraordinary quarrel, in 
which he had exposed his resentment and his weakness, the unfortunate Valen- 
tinian was found strangled in his apartment : and some pains were employed to 
disguise the manifest guilt of Arbogastes, and persuade the world that the deatb 
of the young emperor had been the voluntary effect of his own despair.(106^ 
His body was conducted with decent pomp to the sepulchre of Milan ; ana 
the archbishop pronounced a funeral oration to commemorate his virtue, and 
his misfortunes.(l07) On this occasion, the humanity of Ambrose tempted 
him to make a singular breach in his theological system, and to comfort the 
weeping sisters of Yalentinian, by the firm assurance, that their pious brother, 
though he had not received the sacrament of, baptism, was iotroduced, without 
difficulty, into the mansions of eternal bliss. (108) 

I A. D. 392 — 394 .J The prudence of Arbogastes had prepared the success 
lis ambitious designs : ana the provincials, m whose breasts eveiy sentiment 
of patriotism or loyalty were extinjguished, expected, with tame resignation* 
the unknown master, whom the choice of a Frank might place on the Imperial 
throne. But some remains of pride and prejudice still opposed the elevation 
of Arbogasteis himself; and the judicious Barbarian thought it more adviseable 
to reign under the name of some dependent Roman. He bestowed the pufple 
on the rhetorician Eugenius ;(109) whom he had already raised from the place 
of his domestic secretary, to the rank of master of the offices. In the course 
both of his private and public service^ the count bad always approved the 
attachment and abilities of Eugenius ; his learnti^ and ekiquencet supported by 

(105) Gregory of Toan a 11. e. 91 p. 165, In Uie second Tolame ofUie ^Irtoriam of Franoe) hw preaerred 
m curious fragment of Salpklus Alexander, an hisuxian (kr more valuable than himself. 

(106) Godefroy (Diss, ad Philos. p. 490—4340 has diilgenily collected all the circumstances of the death 
of Valentinian u. The variadons, and Uie Ignorance of contemporary writera, prove that it was secret. 

(107) De Obita Valentinian, torn. 11. p. 117^1196. He Is forced to speak a discreet and obscure lao- 
gnage : yet he is much bolder than anr tayqian, or perhaps any other ecclesiastic, would have dared to ba. 

(108) See c 51. p. 1188. c 7S. p. 1193. Don Chardon (Hist, des Sacramena, torn. t. p. 86), who owns that 
9t Ambroae moat Btrenuously ipatntains the indiMpemsdbU necessity of baptism, iabouia to raeooeile tha 
contradiction. 

(lOD) Qnem sibl Germanus Ihmulum delegerat ezul, 

Is the contemptuous expression of Clandlan (iv. Cons. Hon. 74). Eugenins professed Christianity ; but Mi 
•eeret attachment to Paganism (Sozoroen.l. vli. cSS. PMlosioff . 1. xl c. 8.) is probable in a grammariaB, 
•ad would seevetiM friendship of Zoalmtts U Iv STO 877). 
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{be gravity of his manners^ reoommended him to the esteem of the people } 
and the reluctance with which he seemed to ascend the throne, may inspire a 
favourable prejudice of his virtue and moderation. The ambassaaors of the 
new emperor were immediately despatched to the court of Theodosius, to 
communicate, with affected grief, the unfortunate accident of the death of 
Valentinian ; and, without mentioning the name of Arbogastes, to request, that 
the monarch of the East would embrace, as his lawful colleague, the respecta- 
ble citizen, who had obtained the unanimous suffrage of the armies and pro- 
vinces of the West. (110) Theodosius was justly provoked, that the perfidy of 
a Barbarian should have destroyed, in a moment, the labours and the fruit of 
bis former victory; and he was excited by the tears of his beloved wife(lll) 
to revenge the fate of her unhappy brother, and once more to assert by arms 
the violated majesty of the throne. But as the second conquest of the West 
was a task of difficulty and danger, he dismissed, with splendid presents, and 
an ambiguous answer^ the ambassadors of Eugenius ; and almost two years 
Mvere consumed in the preparations of the civil war. Before he formed any 
decisive resolution, the pious emoeror was anxious to discover the will of 
Heaven ; and, as the progress of Christianity had silenced the oracles of Delphi 
and Dodona, he consulted an Egyptian monk, who possessed, in the opinion of 
the age, the gifl of miracles, ana tne knowledge of futurity. Eutropius, one of 
the favourite eunuchs of the palace of Constantinople, embarked for Alexandria, 
from whence he sailed up the Nile as far as the city of Licopolis, or of Wolves, 
in the remote province of Thebais.(112) In the neighbourhood of that city, 
and on the summit of a lofly mountain, the holy Jobn(ll3) had constructed, 
with his own hands, an humole cell, in which he had dwelt above fifty years, 
without openiiui: his door, without seeing the face of a woman, and without 
tasting any food that had been prepared by fire, or any human art. Five days 
of the week he spent in prayer ana meditation ; but on Saturdays and Sundays 
he regularly opened a small window, and gave audience to the crowd of sup- 
pliants, who successively flowed from every part of the Christian world. The 
eunuch of Theodosius approached the window with respectful steps, proposed 
his questions concerning the event of the civil war, and soon returned with a 
favourable oracle, which animated the courage of the emperor by the assurance 
of a bloody,'but infallible victory.(114) The accomplishment of the prediction 
was forwarded by all the means that human prudence could supply. The 
industiy of the two master-generals, Stilicho and Timasius, was directed to 
recruit the numbers, and to revive the discipline of the Roman lee^ipns. The 
formidable troops of Barbarians marched under the ensigns of their national 
chieftains. The Iberian, the Arab, and the Goth, who gazed on each other 
with mutual astonishment, were enlisted in the service of the same prince :*and 
the renowned Alaric acquired, in the school of Theodosius, the knowledge of 
the art of war, which be afterward so fatally exerted for the destruction of 
Rome.fllS) 

[A. D. 394.] The emperor of the West, or, to speak more properly, his 
general Arbogastes, was instructed by the miscobdact and misfortune of Maxi- 

(IIQ) Zodmni (L tv p. 978^ mentions this embasBjr ; bat he Is diverted by another ctoiy fttun rel«ting 
Che event 

(111) Tvwtrape^anrnn ye^uni ToXXc ra fiapiXtta rov aStk^ oko^^iupn. Zoitm. I. It. p. 877. He 
mAerward says (p. 380), that GaUa died in child -bed ; and intimates, that Uie aimcdon of her husband was 
extreme, but short. 

(113) Lycopolis Is the modem Siut, or Osiot, a town of Said, aXwut the sin of St. Denys, which derivea 
■ proHtahle trade with the kingdom of Sennaar; and has a very convenient fbuntain, " cujus potn signa 
tirginitatis erf plantar.** Bee D^Anville, Description de l^Etrypte, p. 181. Abulfeda. DescripL iSgyp. p. 
M, and the carious Annotations, p. 35. 93. of his editor Biichaelis. 

(113) The life of John of Lycopolis is described by his two friends, Knfllius (I- U- c. i: p. 449,) an^ Pal- 
ladlus (HisL Lansiac. c. 43. p. 738) , in Ros wyde's sreat CoUdctton of the Vit« Patrum. Tillemont (Mem. 
JEoctes. torn. JC. p. 71& 790,) has settled the Chronoiofy. 

(114) Boflomen. I. vil. e. 88. Claudlan (in EatroD-Tl. 318,) mentions the eanuch'sjoomey; bathe most 
oontemptuoasly derides the Egyptian dreams, and 'the orades of the Nile. 

(ILS) Zoeimas. 1. iv. p. 380. Socrates, I. vii. 10. Alaric htanself (de BeU. Gedco.a84,) dwelta wlUi bm* 
complacency on his early exploits against the Romans. 

.... Tot Augustus nebro qui teste ftigavl. 
Tet his vanity could scarcely have proved this plvrolrey of living emperon 
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inas, how dangerous it might prove to extend the line of defence apraifflsf S 
skilful antagonist, who was free to press, or to suspend, to contract, or to mul« 
iiply, his various methods of attack.(116) Arhogastes fixed his station on thci 
confines of Italy : the troops of Tbeodosius were permitted tb occupy, without 
resistance, the provinces of Pannonia, as far as tlie foot of the Julian Alps ; and 
even the passages of the mountains were negltg^ently, or perhaps artfully* 
abandoned to the bold invader. He descended from the hills, and beheld, with 
some astonishment, the formidable camp of the Gauls and Germans, that covered 
with arms and tents the open countiy, which extends to the walls of Aqtaileia, 
and the banks of the Frjgidus,(117j or cold Rivcr.(ll8^ This narrow theatre 
of the war, circumscnbed bj^ tne Alps and the Hadriauc, did not allow much 
room for the operations of military ^kill ; the spirit of Arbo^stes would have 
disdainied a.pardon ; his guilt extinguished the hope of a negotiation ; and The- 
odosius was impatient to satisfy his glory^ and revenge, by the chastisement of 
the assassins of Valentinian. Without weighing the natural and artificial obsta" 
cles that opposed his efforts, the emperor of the East immediately attacked the 
fbrtifications of his rivals, assigned the post of honourable danger to the GothSf 
and cherished a secret wish, that the bloody conflict might diminish the pride 
and numbers of the conquenors. Ten thousand of those auxiliaries, and fiacu-' 
rius, general of the Iberians, died bravely on the field of battle. But the 
victory was not purchased by their blood : the Gauls maintained their advan 
tage ; and the approach of mght protected the disorderly Sight, or retreat, of 
the troops of Theodosius. The emperor retired to the adjacent hills : where 
he passed a disconsolate night, without sleep, without provisions, and without 
hopes ;C119) except that strong assurance, which, under the most desjperate 
circumstances, the independent mind may derive from the contempt of fortime 
and of life. The triumph of EiK^enius was celebrated by the insolent and 
dissolute joy of his camp ; while toe active and vigilant Arbogastes secretly 
detached a considerable body of troops to occupy the passes of the mountains, 
and to encompass the rear of the Eastern army. The dawn of day discovered 
to the eyes of Theodosius the extent and extremity of his dai^er ; but his 
apprehensions were soon dispelled, by a friendly message from the leaders of 
those troops, who expressed their inclination to desert the standard of the tyrant- 
The honourable and lucrative rewards, which they stipulated as the price of 
their perfidy, were granted without hesitation ; andi as ink and paper could not 
easily be procured, the en^ror subscribed, on his own tablets, the ratification 
of the treaty. The spirit of his soldiers was revived by this seasonable rein- 
forcement : and they again marched, with confidence, to surprise the camp of 
a tyrant, whose principal officers appeared to distrust, either the justice, or the 
success of his arms. In the beat of the battle, a violent tempest^l20) such at 

(116) Qnidlaa (in Iv. Oons. Bonor. 77, Ace.) eontnisti the military plani of the two usuipen 

Novitas audere priorem. 

BnAdebBt; cautitmque dabant ezempla teqnanltgni. 
Hie nova lAoIirl pnecepa : hic qucrere tunu - 
Providos. Htcftiata; conectln veribuaille. 
Hic vafua excurrena, his intra cltfuatrt redaetiu 

Dtelmilea : aed morle psrea 

(tl7) The Trlgldin, a 801811, though meiAoraMe, atream !n the coantxy of Goretis, now called the Vipao^ 
/iiliB into the dontiua, or Liaonzo, above Aquilela, some mijea from the Hadriatfa^ See d'AnvUIe'a An- 
dent and Modern Hape, and the Italia Antiqua of Cluverius (torn. 1. p. 188). 

(118^ Claadlan*a wit la Intolerable : the snow was dyod red \ the cold river smoked; and the channel 
Biuet have been choked with carcasses, If the current had not been swelled with blood. 

(119) 7*heodorei Efflmis, that St. John, and St. Philip, appeared to the waking, or sleeping emperor, od 
horseback. &c. This Is the first Instance of apoatoUc chivahy, which afterward became se BopolBr Id 
Spain, and to the Cruaadea. 
naO) r. Te propter, gelldls Aqnilo de monte proceUli 

Ohriilt adversas adea ; revolutique tela 
Vertlt in auctorea, et turbine reppullt hasttt. 
O nhntom dlleete Deo, cui fhndlt ab anirla 
.^lUB armatas hvemes ; cui milltat .£ther, 
Etco^Juratl venfuntadclasslcaventi. 
Theae ftanom Unea of Claudian (in lii. Cons. Honor. 93, &c. A. D. 398,) are alleged by Ua cantemporarla% 
Aogustin and Oroaiua; who auppress the Pagan deity of iGolua ; and add aome chcumatancea ftom too 
taformation of eye-wltneasea. WltUn four months after the victory, H was compared by Ambnaa la Uw 
miiacolousvletorlaBofMoaeaandJoehBa. <— ^ 
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■ often fek among the Alps, suddenly arose from the E^st. The army of TfaeO' 
dofiius was sheIt^red by tbeir position from the impetuosity of the nvipd, which 
blew a cloud of dust in the iaces of the enemy, disordered their ranks, wrested 
(heir weapons from their hands, and diverted, or repelled, tl)eir ineffectual 
javelins. This accidental advantage was skilfully improved ; the violence of 
the storm was magnified by the superstitious terrors of the Gauls; and they 
yielded without shame to the invisible powers of Heaven, who seemed to militate 
.OR the side of the pious emperor. His victoir was decisive ; and the deaths of 
his two rivals were distinguished only by the difference of their characters. 
The rhetorician Eaigenius, who bad almost acquired the dominion of the world, 
was reduced to implore the mercjr of the conqueror; and the unrelenting 
soldiers separated bis bead from his body, as he lay prostrate at the feet ot 
Theodosius. Ajrbo^astes, ailer the loss of a battle, in which he had discharged 
the duties of a soldier and a general, wandered several days among the moun- 
^ins. But when he was convinced, that bis cause was desperate, and his 
jBscape impracticable, the intrepid Barbarian imitated the exainple of the ancient 
Romans, and turned his sword against his own breast. The fate of the empire 
wvas determined in a narrow comer of Italy ; and the legitimate successor of 
the house of Valentinian embraced the archbishop of Milan, and graciously 
leceived the submission of the provinces of the West, Those provinces were 
involved in the guilt of rebellion ; while the inflexible courage of Ambrose alone 
bad resisted the claims of successful usurpation. With a manly freedom which 
might have been fatal to any other subject, the archbishop rejected the ^ifts of 
£u^eniu8,*declined his correspondence, and withdrew himself from Milan, to 
fivoid the odious presence of a tyrant ; whose downfal he predicted in discreet 
and amJbjguous language. The merit of Ambrose was applauded by the con- 
queror, mio secured the attachment of the people by nis alliance with the 
church : and the clemency of Theodosius is ascribed to the humane intercession 
of the archbishop of Milan.(l2l) 

[A. D. 395.] After the defeat of Eugenius, the merit, as well as the authonty 
of Theodosius, was cheerfully acknowledged by all the inhabitants of the 
lloman world. The experience of his past conduct encouraged the most 
pleasing expectations of his future reign: and the age of the emperor, which 
aid not exceed fifty years, seemed to extend the prospect of the public felicity. 
|lis death, only four mokitbs after his victoiy, was considered bv the people as 
ap unforeseen and fatal event, which destroyed, in a moment, the hopes of the 
JFi&in^ generation. But the indulgence of ease and luxury had secretly 
nourished the principles of disease.(l22) The strength of Theodosius was 
unable to support the sudden and violent transition from the palace to the camp, 
and the increasing symptoms of a dropsy announced the speedy dissolution of 
the emperor. The opinion, and peiiiaps the interest of tne public had con- 
firmed the division of the Eastern and Western empires ; ana the two royal 
youths, Arcadius and Honorius, who had already obtained, from the tenderness 
of their father, the title pf Augustus, were destined to fill the thrones jof Con- 
stantinople and of Rome. Those princes were not permitted to share the dan- 
ger and glory of the civil war :(123) but as soon as Theodosius had triumphed 
over his unworthy rivals, he called his younger son, Honorius, to eqioy the Iruiti 
of the victoiy, and to receive the sceptre ^ the West from the hands of his 
dying father. The arrival of Honorius^at Milan was welcomed Jby a splendid 
exhibition of the games of the Circus; and the emperor,. though he was 
oppressed by the weight of bis disorder, contributed by his presence to the 

(131) The events of tiit« civil war are sathered from AmliroM (torn. ii. epiat Ixii. p. 109S), Paulinua 
(In VlL Arobroi. c. S&— 34), AiigiuUn (de CivitaL Del, v. 28), Orosius (1, vli. c. 35), Soxomen (1. vli. c 

S). Theodoret (I. v. c. iB4),Zoalmaa (1. iv. p. S81, 2B8), CUudian (in iiL Cons. Hon. 63-105, lo iv. Conf. 
BO. 70— 117) . and the Ohronidea puhliabed by Scaliger. 

(1S3) This disease, ascribed by Socrates (I. v. c. SS,) to the fHtiguea of war, la represented by Philostoiw 
■his (I. xt. c. $,) as the etftct of sloth and Intemperance : for which Pbotius calls him an Impudent liar. 
Godefroy. Diasert. p. 438. 

(133) Zoeimus supposes, that the boy Honorius accompanied bis fkther 0- iv. p- S80). Tet the quanlo 
flagrabant pectora voto, is all that flattery would allow to a contemporary poet; who clearly desrribes tha 
aBpen>r*s refusal, and the Joiiroqr of Honoiiiii^ ^ur the victoiy. Cbuidlan in Itt Cons. TS^lSEft. 
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public joy. But the remains of his strength were exhausted by the pamM 
effort which he made to assist at the spectacles of the morning. Honorim 
supplied, during the rest of the day, the place of his father ; and the Jgreart 
Theodosius expired in the ensuit^ night. Notwithstanding the recent animosi- 
ties of a civil war, his death was universally lamented. The barbarians, 
whom he had vanquished, and the churchmen, by whom he had been subdued, 
celebrated, with loud and sincere applause, the qualities of the deceased em- 
peror, which appeared the most valuable in their eyes. The Romans were 
terrified by the impending dangers of a feeble and divided administration ; and 
every disgraceful moment of the unfortunate reigns of Arcadius and Hooorius 
revived the memory of their irreparable loss. 

In the faithful picture of the virtues of Theodosius, his imperfections have 
not been dissembled : the act of cruelty, and the habits of indolence, which 
tarnished the gloiy ot one of the greatest of the Roman princes. An historian^ 
perpetually adverse to the fame of Theodosius, has exaggerated his vices, and 
their pernicious effects ; he boldly asserts, that every rank of subjects imitated 
the eaeminate manners of their sovereign : that every species of conruptioii 
polluted the course of public and private life ; and that the feeble restraints of 
order and decency were insufficient to resist the progress of that degenerate 
spirit, which sacrifices, without a blush, the consideration of duty and interest 
to the base indulgence of sloth and appetite. (124) The complaints of con- 
temporaiy writers, who deplore the increase of luxury, and depravation <^ 
manners, are commonly expressive of their peculiar temper and^ situation-. 
There are few observers, who possess a clear and comprehensive view of the 
revolutions of society ; and who are capable of discovering the nice and secret 
springs of action, which impel, in the same uniform direction, the blind and 
capricious passions of a multitude of individuals. If it can be affirmed, with 
any degree of truth, that the luxury of the Romans was more shameless and 
dissolute in the reign of Theodosius than in the age of Constantine, perhaps, or 
of Augustus, the alteration cannot be ascribed to any beneficial improvements, 
which had gradually increased the stock of national riches. A lor^ period of 
calamity or decay must have checked the industry, and diminished the wealth 
of the people ; and their profuse luxuiy must have been the result of that 
indolent despair, which enjoys the present hour, and declines the thoughts of 
futurity. The uncertain condition of their property, discouraged the subjects 
of Theodosius from engaging in those useful and laborious undertakings which 
xequire an immediate expense, and promise a slow and distant advantage. 
The frequent examples of ruin and desolation tempted them not to spare the 
remains of a patrimony, which might, every hour, become the prey of the 
rapacious Goth. . And the mad prodigality which prevails in the confusion of 
a shipwreck, or a siege, may serve to explain the progress of luxuiy amidst the 
misfortunes and terrors of a sinking nation. 

The effeminate luxuiy, which infected the manners of courts and cities, had 
instilled a secret and destructive poison into the camps of the legions ; and 
their degeneracy has been marked bj; the pen of a military writer, who had 
accurately studied the genuine and ancient principles of Roman discipline. It 
is the just and important observation of Vegetius, that the infantry was inva- 
riably covered with defensive armour from the foundation of the city, to the 
reign of the emperor Gratian. The relaxation of discipline, and the disuse of 
exercise, rendered the soldiers less able, and less willing, to support the fatigues 
of the service ; they complained of the weight of the armour, which they 
seldom wore : and they successively obtained the permission of laying aside 
both their cuirasses ana their helmets. The heavy weapons of their ancestors, 
the short sword, and the formidable pilum, which haa subdued the worlds 
insensibly dropped from their feeble hands. As the use of the shieUl is incom 
patible with that of the bow, they reluctantly marched into the field ; con- 
demned to suffer, either the pain of wounds, or the ignominy of flight, and 

1S4) Z(»lmiiS|l.lr.p.a44. 
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itways dispofied to prefer the more shameful alternative. The cavalry of the 
Gotfas, the Huns, and the Alani, had felt the benefits, and adopted the use, of 
defensive armour : and, as they excelled in the management of missile weapons, 
they easily overwhelmed the naked and trembling legions, whose heads and 
breasts were exposed, without defence, to the arrows of the Barbarians. The 
loss of armies, tde destruction of cities, and the dishonour of the Roman name, 
ineffectually solicited the successors of Gratian to restore the helmets and 
cuirasses oi the infantry. The enervated soldiers abandoned their own, and 
the public, defence ; and their pusillanimous indolence may be considered as 
the immediate cause of the dow^ifal of the eiqpire.(125) 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Final destmcHon of Pagam$m.^htroduction of the wonkip of Saini$ and 
nelkSf among ike Chrisllan*. 

(A. D. 378—395.] The ruin of Paganism, in the age of Theodosius, is per- 
haps the only example of the total extirpation of any ancient and popular 
superstition ; and may therefore deserve to be considered, as a singular event 
in the histoi^ of toe human mind. The Christians, more especially the 
cleigy, had impatiently supported the prudent delays of Constantine, and 
the equal toleration of the elder Valentinian ; nor coufd they deem their con- 
quest perfect or secure, as long as their adversaries were permitted to exist. 
The influence, which Ambrose and his brethren had acquired over the youth 
of Gratian and the piety of Theodosius, was employed to infuse the maxims 
of persecution into the breasts of their Imperial proselytes. Two specious 
principles of religious jurisprudence were established, from whence they 
deduced a direct and rigorous conclusion, against the subjects of the empire, 
who still adhered to the ceremonies of their ancestors : tkai the magistrate is, 
in some measure, guilty of the crimes which be n^lects to prohibit, or to 
punish ; and that the idolatrous worship of fabulous deities, and real demons, is 
the most abominable crime against the supreme majesty of the Creator. The 
laws of Moses, and the examples of Jewish history ,(l) were hastily, perhaps 
erroiMOusIy, applied, by the clergy, to the mild and universal reign of Chris- 
tianity.(2) The zeal of the emperors was excited to vindicate their own 
honour, and that of the Deity : and the temples of the Roman world were 
subverted, about sixty years after the conversion of Constantine. 

From the age of Numa, to the reien of Gratian, the Romans preserved the 
regular succession of the several colleges of the sacerdotal order. (3) Fifteen 
Pontiffs exercised their supreme jurisdiction over all things, and persons, that 
were consecrated to the service of the ^ods ; and the various ouestions which 
perpetually arose in a loose and traditionaiy system, were suomitted to the 
judgment of their holy tribunal. Fifteen grave and learned Augurs observed 
the face of the heavens, and prescribed the actions of heroes according to the 
flight of birds. Fifteen keepers of the Sybilline books (their name of Quiir« 
DECEMVIRS was derived from their number) occasionally consulted the history 
of future, and as it should seem, of contingent, events. Six Vestals, devoted 
their virginity to the guard of the sacred Bre, and of the unknown pledges of 



035) yegetioa, de B« Militarlf L 1. c. 10. The teii«s of cftlamitiei, which he mftrk*, compel lu to 
Move, ibat the JETarv, to whom he dedlcfttee hb book, i« the laet and meet inyktrioua of the Valeniiniane. 

(1) St Ambroee (torn. 11. de Obit Theodoi. p. 1908,) expre«lir pridMB and recommend* the zeal of 
Joaiah In the destractlon of Idolatry. The lanfuage of JuUua Flrmteua Maternaa on the lame subject 
(de Errore Profiui. Bellg. 467, edit. Grooov.) la ploualy inhuman. Nee filio jubet (the Moaaic LAw) 
yftpcl, nee (Vatrl, et per amatam conjofem gladlum vindioem duclt, he. 

C3) Bayle 'tom. If. p. 406, In his Coromentaire Pbllnaophique) jufliflea, and limits, these Intolerant lawi 
hf toe temporal reign of Jehovah over the Jewa. The attempt is laudable. 

(3) See the outlines of the Roman hterareby In Cicero (de Le«tbas, 11. 7, 8), Livy (1. 90), Dionyafaa 
HarlicamaasenslB (1. 11. p. 110—190, edit Hudson}, Beaufort (RepuMique Romaine, tom. 1. p. 1—00), and 
Moyle 'irol. L p. lO-AS). The last ia the work of an Emiiish VVbiAias well as of a Bomao aauiuaiy 
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the duration of Rome ; which no mortal had been sufiered to behold wfdt 
jmpunitj.(4) Epulos prepared the table of the gods, conducted the solemo 
procession, and reg^ulated the ceremonies of the annual festival. The three 
FLiBiBifs of Jupiter, of Mars, and of Qpirinus, were considered as the peculiar 
ministers of the three most powerful deities, who watched OTer the fate of 
Rome and of the universe. The Kiiro of the Sacrifices represented the 
person of Numa, and of his successors, in the religious functions, which could 
oe performed only by royal hands. The confraternities of the Salliaits, the 
LirPBRCALS, &c. practised such rites, as mif ht extort a smile of contempt from 
every reasonable man, with a lively confidence of recommending themselves 
to the favour of the immortal gods. The authority, which the R^man priests 
had formerly obtained in the councils of the republic, was gradually abolished 
by the establishment of monarchy, and the removal oi the seat of empi^. But 
the dienity of their sacred character was still protected by the laws and man- 
ners of their country ; and they still continued, more especially the college of 
pontifl&, to exercise in the capital, and sometimes m the provinces, the ri|^nts of 
the ecclesiastical and civil jurisdiction. Their robes of purple, chanots of 
state, and sumptuous entertainments, attracted the admiration of the people ; 
and thejr received, from the consecrated lands, and the public revenue, an 
ample stipend, which liberally supported the splendour of the priesthood, and 
all the expenses of the religious worship of the state. As the service of the 
altar was not incompatible with the command of armies, the Romans, af)ei 
their consulships and triumphs, aspired to the place of pontiff, or of a^nir; the 
seats of Cicero(5) and Pompey were filled, in the fourth centuir, by tne most 
illustrious members of the senate; and the dignity of their birth reflected 
additional splendour on their sacerdotal character. The fifteen priests, who 
composed the college of pontifis, enjoyed a more distinguished rank, as the 
companions of their sovereign : and tM Christian emperors condescended to 
accept the robe and ensi^, wnich were appropriated to the office of supreme 
pontiff. But when Gratian ascended the throne, more scrupulous, or more 
enlightened, he sternly rejected those profane symbols :(6^ applied to the 
service of the state, or of the church, the revenues of the pnests and vestals ; 
abolished their honours and immunities; and dissolved the ancient fabric of 
Roman supentition, which was supported by the opinions, and habits, of eleven 
hundred yeare. Paganism was still the constitutional relirion of the senate. 
The hall, or temple, in which they assembled, was adorned bj the statue and 
altar of victory :(?) a majestic female standinfi" on a globe, with flowing gar- 
ments, expanded wings, and a crown of laurel in her out-stretched hand.(8) 
The senators were sworn on the altar of the goddess, to observe the laws of 
the emperor and of the €fmpire ; and a solemn offering of wine and incense was 
the ordinary prelude of their public deliberations.(9) The removal of this 
ancient monument was the only injuiy which Constantius had oflfered to the 
superstition of the Romans, the altar of Victory was again restored by Julian, 
toferated by Valentinian, and once more banished froni the senate by the zeal 
of Gratian.(lO) But the emperor yet spared the statues of the gods which 
were exposed to the pubfic feneration : four hundred and twenty^bur temples, 
or chapels, still remained to satisfy the devotion of the people ; and in eveiy 

(4) TheK n^idc. End poAapB tmaglnwT, ifmbola hare given Mrth to irarkna fiiMes Hid ooiOecture«. 
It ■eenw prpbaUe, that the PaUadium was a smaU lUttue (three cubka and a Halt hlftfi) of Minerva^ wka 
a lanoe and distaff; that it was usaaUy enclosed In a teHa^ or barrel ; and that a similar barrel was placed 
by Its side, to disconcert curiosity, or sacrilege See Mezeriac (CommenL sur ks Epiiras d*Ovlde, turn. 
I. p. 00-48,) and Lfpslus (Com. lit p. 610, de Vesta, itc c 10). 



(5) Cicero, (huikiy (ad Attlcnss, I. II. epIsL «,) or indltecdy (ad FansiNar. I. rr. epist 4,) t 
flMt the ^Mfiirsls Is die supreme object of Ms wishes. Pliny Is proud to tread In the MMapB 
hr. eplst.8), and the chain of tradlUon might be eontlnued from history and maiMes. 



ofCieero 



(7) This statue was t 



ft) Mmus, 1. It. 910, SSO. I have suppremod tiie foolish pun about PonHftx and MmsimMS, 

I transported IVom Tarenium to Rome, piaoad In the Owia JnlU bf Cesar, n( 
a wMi the opotis of EgypL 

. in Initio) has drawn a very awkward portrait of Vlflioiy: batlbe c 
Ibction fWm Momfkueon's Antloultles(«nn. I. p. 341). 
Jo August e. 35), and the Exordium of Ptiny's Panegyric. 
, Ttaiat Austt are mutoally allowed by the two a^ocaios, Symmaahus Md AnbrQiOb 
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jjuarter of Rome, the delicacj of the Cbii$tiftO0 was offended bj the fomet oi 
idolatrous sacrifice.(ll) 

[A. D. 384.] But toe ChnstiaDs formed the least numerous partv in the 
senate of Rome ;(12) and it was only bj their ab6ence» that thejr coula express 
their dissent from the legal* though prolaney acts of a Pagan majority. In that 
assembly, the dying embeis of freedom were, for a moment, revived and in^ 
flamed oy the breath of fanaticism. Four respectable deputations were sue* 
ceasively voted to the Imperial court^ClS) to represent the grievances of the 
priesthood and the senate ; and to solicit the restoration of the altar of Victory. 
The conduct of this important business was intrusted to the eloquent Sym- 
machus,(14) a wealthy and noble senator, who united the sacred characters of 
pontiff and augur, with the civil dignities of proconsul of Africa, and prefect 
of the city. The breast of Symmacbus was animated by the warmest zeal 
for the cause of expiring Pag[anism ; and his religious antagonist lamented the 
abuse of bis genius, and the inefficacy of bis moral virtues.(15) The orator, 
whose petition b extant to the emperor Valentinian, was conscious of the dil&« 
culty and danger of the office which he had assumed* He cautiously avoids 
every topic which might appear to reflect on the religion of his sovereign ; 
humbly declares, that prayers and entreaties are his ody arms ; and artfully 
draws his arguments from the schools of rhetoric rather than from those of phi<* 
iosophy. Symmacbus endeavours to seduce the imagination of a young prince, 
by displaying the attributes of the goddess of Victory; he insinuates, that the 
confiscation of the revenues, which were consecrated to the service of the gods, 
was a measure unworthy of his liberal and disinterested character ; and he 
maintains, that the Roman sacrifices would be deprived of their force and 
energy, if they were no longer celebrated at the expense, as well as in the 
name, of the republic. Even skepticism is made to suppljr an apology for 
superstition. Toe great and incomprehensible $ecrei of the universe eludes the 
inquiry of man. Where reason cannot instruct, custom may be permitted to 
guide ; and eveiy nation seems to consult the dictates of prudence by a faithful 
attachment to those rites, and opinions, which have received the sanction of 
ages. If those ages have been, crowned with gloiy and prosperity, if the de 
yout people have frequently obtained the blessings which they have solicited 
at the altars of the j^kIs, it. must appear still more advisable to persist in the 
same salutaiy practice ; and not to rbk the unknown perils that may attend 
any rash innovations. The test of antiquity and success was applied with 
siog^ilar advantage to the religion of Numa ; and Rome herself the celestial 
genius that presided over the &tcs of the city, is introduced by the orator to 
plead her own cause before the tribunal of the emperors. ** Most excellent 
princess,*' says the venerable matron, ** fathers of your country ! pity and 
respect my age, which has hitherto flowed in an uninterrupted course of piety. 
Since I do not repent, permit me to continue in the practice of my ancient 
rites. Since I am bom free^ allow mo to eijoy my domestic institutions. This 
religion has reduced the worid under my laws. These rites have repelled 
Hannibal from the city, and the Gauls from the capitol. Were my gray hairs 
reserved for such intolerable disgrace ? I am knorant of the new system, that 
I am required to adopt ; but I am weU assured, that the correction of old age 

(11) The Ifotitia Urhit^ more recent than ConaUuidne. doei not find one OhrtBtlsn' eirareb wortby to 
be named among Uie edlfioei of tbed^. Ajnbceee (torn, fi epiet ivii. u. 8BS,) deplores tbe jpablic Kandals 
qT Roue, whieb cmitiouaUy oflboded tta^ eyet, tbe eaia, aad the noetrile of ibe felthfuL 

(13) Ambroae repeatedly aAnnk fao cohtradietkM to MOimoa aOMe (MoTle'e Works, vol. U. p. 147), 
ttat tbe Cbrifltiaaa bad a mi^orfttr in Ibe aenate. 

(13) The firtt (A. 0. 388,) to GraUan, who reAiaed tbem aadienoe. Tbe feeead (A. D. 3a4j) to Vale»- 
llntan, when the field was dbpuied by Symmacbaa wid Anriiroee. Tbe tkird (A. D. »88,)to Tbeodoeiui ; 
and the fffurik (A. D. 399,) to ValenUnlao. LardiNr (HeaUm Testlaoiiies, vol. W. p. 97S-3S90 fairly 
represents the wboto transaction. 

(U) Symmacbos, who was invested witb ill tbexlvll aad saoerdeCal bonoafe, represented the emperor 
under the two characters of Puntifn Maximutt and Frfiutft SmmISs. tSee tbe proud inscrlpUon at th« 
hft d mt bis wvrhs.* 

a As If aiur one, safs Priiienilas (tn flyiamaeh. 1. S3Q,) sboaM dig In tbe mod wifb an iostrum^al 
•od ivory. Baan ttftalB, and potanile aalma, tiaat«tais advaraary with respect add civility. 
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is always an ungrateful and ignominious office."(l6) The fears of the peopk 
supplied what the discretion of the orator had suppressed ; and the calamities 
vrhich afflicted, or threatened, the declining empire, were unanimously imputed^ 
by the Pagans, to the new religion of Christ and of Constantine. 

But the nopes of Symmachus were repeatedly baffled by the firm and dex- 
terous opposition ot the archbishop of Milan ; who fortified the emperors 
against toe fallacious eloquence of the advocate of Rome. In this contro- 
versy, Ambrose condescends to speak the language of a philosopher, and to 
ask with some contempt, why it should be thought necessary to mtroduce an 
imaginairand invisible power, as the cause of those victories, which were 
sufficiently explained by tne valour and discipline of the legions. He justly 
derides the absurd reverence for antiquity, which could only tend to discourage 
the improvements of art, and to replun^ the human race into their original 
barbarism. From thence gradually rising to a more lofW and theological tone, 
he pronounces, that Christianity aione is the doctrine of truth and salvation ; 
and that every mode of Polytheism conducts its deluded votaries, through the 
paths of error, to the abyss of eternal perdition.(17) Aiguments like these, 
when they were suggested by a favourite bishop, had power to prevent the 
restoration of the altar of Victory ; but the same aiguments fell, with much 
more eneigy and effect, from the mouth of a conqueror : and the gods of anti- 
juity were dragged in triumph at the chariot-wheels of Theodosius.(18) In a 
:ul] meeting of the senate, the emperor proposed, according to the forms of the 
republic, the important question. Whether the worship of Jupitei^ or that of 
Christ, should be the religion of the Romans ?* The liberty of suffrages, which 
he affected to allow, was destroyed by the hopes and fears that his presence 
inspired : and the arbitraiy exile of Symmachus was a recent admonition, that 
it mi^ht be dangerous to oppose the wishes of the monarch. On a r^^lar 
division of the senate, Jupiter was condemned and degraded by the sense of 
a very lar^e majority; and it is rather surprising, that any memoeis should be 
founa bold enough to declare, by their speeches and votes, that they were still 
attached to the interest of an abdicated deity.(l9) The hastjr conversion of 
the senate must be attributed either to supernatural or to sordia motives ; and 
many of these reluctant proselytes betrayed on every favourable occasion, their 
secret disposition to throw aside the mask of odious dissimulation, fiut they 
ivere gradually fixed in the new religion, as the cause of the ancient became more 
hopeless ; they yielded to the authority of the emperor, to the fasbion of the 
times, and to the entreaties of their wives and children,(20) who were insti- 
gated and governed by the clei^y of Rome and the monks of the East. The 
edifying example of the Anician family was soon imitated by the rest of the 

(16) See the flfty-fottitb episUe of tiie tenth book of Bymmacbiw. Tn the form and dispoeltion of hii 
ten books of epistles, he imitaied the younger PUny ; whose cidi and florid style he was supposed, by his 
friends, to equal or excel (Macrob. Saturnal. I. v. c. 1). But the luxurianey of Symmachus consMs of 
Barren leaves, without fruits, and even without flowers. Few (kcts and few sentimenis can be extracted 
from his verbose correspondence. 

(17) See Ambrose (torn. ii. epist xvU. xviil. p. 835—833). The former of these epistles is a short caa • 
tlon : the latter is a formal reply to the petition or libel of Symmachus. The same ideas are more copi- 
ously expressed in the poetry, if it may deserve that name, of Prudentlus; who composed his two books 
against Symmachus (A. D. 404), while that senator was still alive. It Is whimsical eaooght that Monie»- 

auieu (Considerations, 4bc. c. xix. tbm. iil. p. 487,) should overlook the two professed antasonists of 
lyramachus ; and amuse himself with descanting on the more remote and indirect confutations of OroaliUi 
8l Au8ustin, and Salvian. 

(18) See Prudentius (jn Symmach. 1. 1. 545, Ice). The Ohrlatian agrees with the Pagan SSoslmus 0* iv. 
p. i83), in placing this visit of Theodoeius after the second civil war, gemini bis victor c«de Tyianid (L 
L 410). But the time and circumstances are better suited to his first triumph. 

(19) Prudentlus, after proving that ihe sense of the aenate Is declaced by a legal m^K^ity, praoeeds lo 
ny(009,4sc.) 

. Adsplce quam pleno sobseIHa nostra Senatu 
Deoernant infkme Jovls pulvinar, et omno 
Idolium longe purgat4 ah uHm fugandum. 
Qua voicat egreail sententia Principia, llluo 
Libera, cum pedibus, turn eorde, frequenlla tranah. 
Zorinras ascribes to the conscript fathers a heathenish courage, which few of them are found to f 
' ' om specifies the pontiff Albinus, who was sttnounded with such a beUevint ikmlly of < 

I children^ as would have been sufildeiit to convert even Japber himself; an eztraordlurr 
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Iiobihty ; the Bassi) the Paullini, the Gracchi^ embraced the Christian reli- 
Spion ; and ** the Juminaries of the world, the venerable assembly of Catof 
fsuch are the high-flown expressions of Prudentius,) were impatient to strip 
tfaemselres of their pontifical garment ; to cast the skin of the old serpent ; to 
assume the snowy robes of baptismal innocence ; and to humble the pride of 
the consular fasces before the tombs of the martyrs. "(21) The citizens, who 
subsisted by their own industry, and the populace, who were supported by 
the public liberality, filled the churches of the Lateran and Vatican, with aa 
incessant throng of devout proselytes. The degrees of the senate, which pro- 
scribed the worship of idol& were ratified by the general consent of the Ko- 
mans :(S2) the splendour of the capitol was defaced, and the solitary temples 
were abandoned to ruin and contempt. (23) Rome submitted to the yoke ot the 
Gospel ; and the vanauished provinces had not yet lost their reverence for the 
name and authority of Rome.* 

The filial piety of the emperors themselves engSjped them to proceed, with 
some cautkm ana tenderness, in the reformation of the eternal city. Those 
absolute monarchs acted with less regard to the prejudices of the provincials. 
The pious labour which had been suspended near twenty years since the death 
of Constantius,(24) was vigorously resumed, and finally accomplished by the 
zeal of Theodosius. While that warlike prince yet struggled with the Uoths, 
not for the glory, but for the safety of the republic ; he ventured to ofiend a 
considerable party of his subjects, by some acts which might perhaps secure 
the protection of Heaven, but which must seem rash and unseasonable in the 
eye of human prudence. The success of his first experiments against the 
Pagans, encouraged the pious emperor to reiterate and enforce his edicts of 
proscription : the same laws which had been originally published in the pro- 
vinces of the East, were applied, after the defeat ol Maximus, to the whole 
extent of the Western empire ; and every victory of the orthodox Theodosius 
contributed to the triumph of the Christian and Catholic faith.(2fi) He attacked 
8uperstitk>n in her most vital part, by prohibiting the use of sacrifices, which 
he declared to be criminal as well as mfamous ; and if the terms of his edicts 
more strictly condemned the impious curiosity which examined the entrails of 
the victims,(26) every subsequent explanation tended to involve, in the same 
guilt, the general practice oftmrno^'on, which essentially constituted the reli- 
gion of the Pagans. As the temples had been erected for the purpose of 
sacrifice, it was the duty of a benevolent prince to remove from his subjects 
the dangerous temptation, of ofiending against the laws which he had enacted. 
A special commission was granted to Cynegius, the Preetorian praefect of the 
East, and afterward to the counts Jovius and Gaudentius, two officers of dis- 
tinguished rank in the West ; by which they were directed to shut the temples, 
to ^ize or destroy the instruments of idolatry, to abolish the privileges ol the 
priests, and to confiscate the consecrated property for the benefit of the em- 
peror, of the church, or of the army.(27) Here the desolation might have 

(31) Ezraltara Patret videaa, puldierrlmft mandi 
Luniina ; concUiamque sensum gestlre Catontun 
Candldiore toga niveum pletaila amfetum 
Bumere; et eiuvlaa deaponere praitiflcalea. 
The fancy of Prudentlua is warmed a£d elevated by Tjetonr. 

(39) PrudentiOB, after ho haa deadrlbed (he conveiaion of the aenate and pebplc^ adti, with aome trntb 
cod confidence) 

£t dubitamaa adhvc Romam, Ubi, ChriMe, dicaiam 
In lecea tranaiaw tuaal 
(33> Jerom ezuiu in the deaolatlon of the capitol, and the other tenpiea 9f Borne (torn. I. p. 54, torn. 
II. p. 35). 

(34) LlbanloB (Oral, pro Temnlia, p. 10, Genev. 1034, pubUahed by Jimea Godefroy. and now extremely 
acarce) accuaea Valenunlan and Vaiena of prohibiting aacriflcea. Some partial onler may have bees 
iMUod by the Eaatern emperor ; but the idea of any general law ia contradicted by the ailence of the Code 
and the evidence of ecdesiaaiical hiotory.t 

(35) See his lawa in the Tbeodoiian Code, 1. xvl. tit z. leg. 7— IL 

(36) Homer*8 aacrificet are not accompanied with any inquisition of entrailw (aee Feithlna, Antiqaitat 
Homer, I. i. c. 10. 16). The Tuacana^bo prodoced the flnrt Harugfiees^ aubdued both the Greeka and 
the Romans (Cicero Dlvlnaiione, iL S3). 

(37) Zosimus. 1. iv. p. 345. 349. Theodnret, 1. v. c 31. Idatlna in Chion. Proaper. Aqaitaq. 1. ifl. e. 
as, apod Baronlum, Annal. Ecclea. A. D. 889. No. SB. Libaniaa (pro Tempiia, p. 10,)labouii to prove 
that the commanda cf Theodoalua were not direct and poaitive.t 
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•topped : and the naked edifices, wbicb were no longer employed in tlie nr» 
vices of idoJatry* might have been protected from the destractive rage of 
fenaticism. Many of those temples were the most splendid and beeutifuT mo- 
numents of Grecian architecture : and the emperor himself was interested not 
to deface the splendour of his own cities, or to diminish the value of his own 
possessions. Those stately edifices might be suffered to remain, as so many 
lasting trophies of the victory of Christ. In the decline of the arts, tbej 
might be usefully converted into magazines, manufactures, or places of public 
assembly ; and perhaps, when the walls of the temple had been sufficiently 
purified by holy rites, the worship of the true Deity might be allowed to 
expiate the ancient guilt of idolatiV. But as long as they subsisted, the Pagans 
Ibodly cherished the secret hope, tnat an auspicious revolution, a second Juiian» 
might again restore (he altars of the gods ; and the earnestness with which they 
addressed their unavailing prayers to the tbrone,(38) increased the zeal of the 
Christian reformen to extirpate, without mercy, the root of superstition. The 
laws of the emperors exhibit some symptoms ot a milder disposition ;(29) but 
their cold and languid efforts were insumcient to stem the torrent of enthusiasm 
and rapine, which was conducted, or rather impelled by the spiritual rulers of 
the church. In Gaul, the holy Martin, bishop of Tours,(30) marched at the 
bead of his faithful monks, to destroy the idols, the temples, and the conse- 
crated trees of his extensive diocess ; and, in the execution of this arduous task» 
the prudent reader will judge whether Martin was supported by the aid of 
miraculous powers, or of carnal weapons. In Syria the divine and excellent 
MarceUus,(31) as he is styled bv Tbeodoret, a bishop animated with apostolic 
fervour, resolved to level with the ground the stately temples within the diocess 
of Apamea. His attack was resisted by the skill and solidity with which the 
temple of Jupiter had been constructed. The building was seated on an emi- 
nence : on each of the four sides, the lofty roof was supported by fifteen massy 
cohimns, sixteen feet in circumference ; and the large stones of which they 
were composed, were firmly cemented with lead atvol iron. The fibrce of thie 
strongest and sharpest tools had been tried without effect. It was found necese 
saiy to undermine the foundations of the columns, which fell down as soon as 
the temporary wooden props had been consumed with fire ; and the difficulties 
of the enterprise are oescribed under the allegory of a black demon, who 
retarded, thoii^ he could not defeat, the operations of the Christian engineers. 
Elated with victory, Marcellus took the field in person agamst the powers of 
darkness ; a numerous troop of soldiers and gladiators marched under the 
episcopal banner, and he successively attacked the villages and country tem- 
ples of the diocess of Apamea. Whenever any resistance or daneer was apprer 
nended, the champion of the faith, whose lameness would not ailow him either 
to fight or fly, placed himself at a convenient distance, beyond the reach of 
darts. But this prudence was the occasion of his death : he was surprised an4 
slain by a body of exasperated rustics; and the synod of the province pro- 
nounced, without hesitation, that the holy Marcellus had sacrificed his life in 
the cause of God. In the support of this cause, the monks, who rushed, with 
tumultuous fury, from the desert, distinguished themselves by their zeal and 
diligence. They deserved the enmity ot the Pagans ; and some of them might 
ideserve tbe r^roaches of avarice and intemperance ; of avarice, which they 
gratified with holy plunder, and of intemperance, which they indulged at the 
expense of the people, who foolishly admired their tattered garments, loud 

CM) Cod. Tbeodoi. L zvl. liL z. leg. 8. 18. Th9« li room to believe, Uiat this temple of Edeeea, tvbiek 
TiModoelue wiihed to nve for civil umi, xnmwooa afterwacd a be^ of rulaa (Libanlua pra^empUt, p. 
as, 97, and Qodefror't notei, p. S9). 

(99) flee the euiioin ontloii of LNwiiiaf pro TompHe, pronoaneed, or rather eompoeed, about the fow 
300. I have comnilted, with advaatace, Dj. Lardner*! veraion aod remarki (Heathen TertiiiioDlea toL 
It. p. 13S>163). 

(30) See the life of Uaitln. by Sulpidoa fleveciu, c. ft— 14. The lalm once mletook (ai Dob 
Quixote might have done) a oamileai funeral for an Idolatious prooanion, and imprudeaily com- 
IPhted a nirade. 

(31) Compare Bonmiea a vU* e. U,) widi Thaodont (L v. c Sl^. Batwaan tiiam, ttMf roltie fhs 
craiade and death of Maroallua. 
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{Mftlmody, abd artificial paIene8s.(3S) A ttnall nitmber ot tetnplea Wal pto* 
tected by the fears, the venality, the taste, or the prudence of the ciTil and 
ecclesiastical goTemors. The temples of the celestial Venin at Carthage^ 
whose sacred precincts formed a circumference of two mile^, was judiciously 
converted into a Christian church ;(33) and a similar consecration has preserved 
inviolate the majestic dome of the Pantheon at Romei(34) But in almost eveiy 
province of ihe Roman world, an army of fanatics, without authority^ and 
without discipline, invaded the peaceful mhabitahts: and the ruin of the fairest 
structures of anti<]uity, still displays the ravages of Mom Barbarians, who alone 
had time and inclination to execute such laliorioos destruction. 

In this wide and various prospect of devastation, the spectator may distinguish 
the ruins of the temple of Serapis at Alekandria.(35^ Seraph does not appear 
to have been one of the native gods, or monsters, wno sprung from the fruitful 
soil of superstitious £gypt.(36^ The first of the Ftolemies had been com- 
manded by a dream, to import toe mysterious strangei^ from the coast of Pontus, 
where he had been \onz adored by the mbabitants of Sinope ; but his attributes 
and his reign were so imperfectly understood, that it became a subject of d\i* 
pate, whether he represented the bright orb of dati or the gloomy monarch of 
the subterraneous r^ions.(37) The Egyptians, who were obstinately devoted 
to the reiirion of their fathers, refused to admit this foreign deity within the 
wails of their cities.(38) But the obsequious priests, who were seduced by 
the liberality of the Ptolemies, submitted, without resistance, to the power of 
the god of Pontus : an honourable and domestic genealogy was provided t and 
this fortunate usurper was introduced into the throne and oed of Osiris,(39l the 
husband of Isis, and the celestial monarch of Egypt. Alexandria, which claimed 
bis peculiar protection, gloried in the name of the city of Serapis. His tern* 
|>le,(40) which rivalled the pride and magnificence of the capitol, was erected 
on the spacious summit of an artificial mount, raised one humlred step^bove 
the level of the adjacent parts of the city ; and the interior cavity was strongly 
flupported by arches, and distributed into vaults and subterraneous apartments. 
The consecrated buildings were surrounded by a quadraiwular portico ; the 
atately halls, and exquisite statues, displayed the triumph of the arts ; and the 
treasures of ancient learning were preserved in the famous Alexandrian library, 
which had arisen with' new splendour from its ashe8.(41) Af^er the edicts of 
Theodosius had severely prohibited the sacrifices of the Paeans, they were still 
tolerated in the city and temple of Serapis : and this stiieular indulgence was 
imprudently ascribed to the superstitious terrors of the C^hristians themselves : 
•s if they had feared to at)oKsh those ancient rights, which could alone secure 

(33) Lnmnius. pro Templit, p. 10. 13. He rails at Uiese Uack-garbM men, Uw Ctarlitkaa Mooln, wlio 
int more than elephants. Poor elephants! tkq/ are temperate animals. 
(33) Prosper Aqultan. 1. lU. e. 38^ apud Baronliun ; Annal. Bocles. A. B. 38^ Na 88, Jbe, Tbe tempto 



(34) bonatus. Roma Antique et Nova, 1. Iv. c. 4, p. vS8. This conseeratkm Was perfonned by pope 
lonirace IV. i am Ignorant of tbe favourable circumstanees which had preseived tbe Pantheon above 
two hundml years alter the reign of Theodorius. 
"Mh Sopbrontus composed a recent and sepan 
bh had furnished materials to Socrates (1, v. e. 16), Theodoret (I. v. e. 9Sj, and BuflntiB (I* H- c. an« 



(aS) Sopbrontus composed a recent and separate hhrtoiy (Jerem, In Script. Eecles. torn. I. p. )63)f 
jrblch had furnished materials to Socrates (1, v. e. 16), Theodoret (I. v. e. 93}, and BuflntiB (I* H- c. Sfy 
Yet the last, who had been at Aleiandria, before, and after, the event, may doerve the credit of an ori<* 



final witn 

'36) Gerard VoHlaB (Open, torn. v. p. m and de Tdcfelatrta, 1. 1. e. t»,) strives to support tlie strange 
notion of tbe Fathers; that the patiiareb Joseph was adored In Egypt, as the boll Apis, and tlie god 
flerapli.* ^^ ^^ ^ . ^ . 

(37) OilgD del noodim nosdls eeiAraia> JBigy^tkntito antlsdtev $ie ineRiorant, frc. Tat^t. HM. iv* 
83. The Greeks, who had travelled into Egypt, were alike Ignorant of this new deity. 

(38) MaeroUas Batnmal. 1. i. e. 7. Bodi a living ftet deenlvtfy proves his fbreign enrfletfcm. 

(39) At Rome, bis Bad Serapis were milled In the s«m6 temple. The pr<%edeney which the QoeeA 
•asamed. may seem to betray her unequal alliance with tbe stranger of Pohttfs. Bat the sapcArlortty of 
the iMMie sex was OMlMMled In Sgypt fls a civil and relMoas ItfMtntton (plodor. Slcul. torn. 1. 1. 1, a 
81, edit WemellHg), and Ite sane order Is c«Mfved Innntarcb's Treatise of IsIs and OsMm ; whom M 
Identifies with Serapis. 

(40) Ammiams, zxll. 18. The Ekposltlo totlns Mnndl (p. 8, In Hudson's Oeograph. Minor, torn. Hi.} 
and Ruflnua (1. li. c. 98,) celebrate the Ser^emm^ as one of the wondera of the world. 

(41) See Memoires de I'Acad. des Inscriptions, torn. Ii. p. 3B7— 416. The old library of the Ptolcmtei 
was totaOf coosamed In Cesar's Alexandrian war. Blare Antony gave the whole collectloo <^f PergaouiS 
{MfifiOO voiumfli^ 10 Cleopatra, M tlw fbondatton of Oie nos library of Alexandria. 
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the inundations of the Nl]e» the hairests of Egypt, and the suhsisteno^ of Coih 
8tantinopIe.(42) 

[A. 0* 387.] At that time(43) the archiepiscopal throne of Alexandria was 
filled by TbeopbiIu8,r44) the perpetual enemy of peace and virtue ; a bold* 
bad man, whose hands were sdtemately polluted with gold, and with blood. 
His pious indignation was excited by the honours of Serapis ; and the insults 
which he offered to an ancient chapel of Bacchus,*convinced the Pagans that 
he meditated a more important and dangerous enterprise. In tlie tumultuous 
capital of Egypt, the slightest provocation was sufficient to inflame a civil war. 
The votaries of Serapis, whose strength and numbers were much inferior to 
those of their antagonists, -rose in arms at the instigation of the philosopher 
OIympius,(45) who exhorted them to die in the delence of the altars ol the 
gods. These Pagan fanatics fortified themselves in the temple, or rather for 
tress, of Serapis ; repelled the besies^ers by daring sallies, and a resolute defence, 
and, by the inhuman cruelties which they exercised on their Christian prisoners, 
obtained the last consolation of despair. The efforts of the prudent magistrates 
were usefully exerted for the establishment of a truce, till the answer of Theo- 
dosius should determine the fate of Serapis. The tWo parties assembled, with* 
out arms, in the principal square j and toe imperial rescript was publicly read* 
But when a sentence of destruction against the idols of Alexandria was pro 
nounced, the Christians set up a shout of joy and exultation, while the unfor 
tunate Pagans, whose fury had ^iven way to consternation, retired ivith hastv 
and silent steps, and eluded, by their flight or obscurity, the resentment of their 
enemies. Theophilus proceeded to demolish the temple of Serapis, without any 
other difficulties than those which he found in the weight ana solidity of the 
materials ; but these obstacles proved so insuperable, that he was obliged to 
leave the foundations ; and to content himself with reducing the edifice itseli 
to a heap of rubbish, a part of which was soon afterward cleared away, to make 
room for a church, erected in honour of the Christian martyrs. The valuable 
library of Alexandria was pillaged or destroyed ; and, near twenty ;f ears aftei^- 
ward, the appearance of the empty shelves excited the regret and indignation 
of every spectator, whose mind was not totally darkened by religious preju- 
dice. (46) The comj>ositions of ancient genius, so, many of which have irre- 
trievably perished, might surely have been excepted trom the wreck of idola- 
try, for the amusement and instruction of succeeding ages ; and either the zeal 
or the avarice of the archbishop,(47) might have been satiated with the rich 
spoils, which were the reward ot his victory. While the images and vases of 
gold and silver were carefully melted, and those of a less valuable meial were 
contemptuously broken and cast into the streets, Theophilus laboured to expose 
the frauds and vices of the ministers of the idols ; their dexterity in the manage- 
ment of the loadstone ; their secret methods of introducing a numan actor into 
a hollow statue ;t and their scandalous abuse of the oonfioence of devout hus- 
bands, and unsuspecting females. (48) Charges like these may seem, to deserve 

(4S) Libaniiu (pro Tenptts, p. 31,} iiullscrattljr provokee his Christian mulen by this inoltlng remark 

(43) We may cboow between the dale of Maroellioaf (A. D. 380), or that of Proaper (A. D. 301) 
Tfllemont (Hist, dee Emp. torn. v. p. 310. 756,) prefera the former, and Pagi Uie latter. 

(44) Tillemont, Mem. Ecclei. torn. zi. p. 441—500. The amblguoua tltuation of Theophllos, a «cmc, 
•a the friend of Jerom ; a deviL aa the enfnny of Chcyioatom ; produce a ion of impaitiattty : yet, upon 
the whole, the balance isjuMlyindined against hln. ^ ^ -n i~- 

(45) Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. Iv. p. 411.) has alleged a heantlful passage tnan Buidaa, or 
rather from DamasGlus, which shows the devout and virtuous Olympius, not in Uie Ikbt of a warrior, 
bat of a prophet 

(46) Nob vidhnas armaria librorum, qulbns dlrepUs, ezinanita ea a nostifs homlnlb«^ nostrta tempo- 
ribus memorant Oroeius, 1. vi. c. 15, p. 4S1, edit Havercamp. Though a bigot, and a oontroveialal 
Writer, Orosius seems to blush. 

(47) Eunapius, in the lives of Antoninus and .Adeehis, execrates the sacrileglona rapine of Theophilus. 
TiUemont (Mem. Eccles. torn. xiii. p. 453,) quotes an epistle of Isidoie of Peluaium, wUch roproachos ttas 
primate with the idolatrouM worship of gold, the auri saera famca. 

(48) Buflnus names the priest of Saturn, who, in the character of Uie god, familiarly conversed wiUi 
many pious ladies of quality; till he betrayed himself, in a moment of transport, when he couid not dfa^ 
guise the tone of his voice. The authentic and impartial narrative of .fiachynes (see Bayle, Dictionnaire 
Crmoue, ScAKAjfnaa), and the adventure of Mundus (Joseph. AnUquitat. Judaic. I. zviU. c 3, p. 8T7« 
mu Havezcamp) may prove tiiat such amorous frauds have been pracUaed wiUi aaoeaw. ^ ~- ' 
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aoiM de^e of credit, as they are not repugnant to the crafty and interested 
spirit of superstition. But the same spirit is equally prone to the hase pi*actice 
oT insulting and calumniating a fallen enemy : and our belief is naturally checked 
by the reflection^ that it is much less difficult to invent a fictitious stoiy, than to 
support a practical fraud. The colossal statue of Serapis(49) was involved in 
*iie ruin of his temple and religion. A great number of plates of iifferent 
metals, arti^cially joined together, composed the majestic figure of the Deity, 
who touched on either side the walls of the sanctuaiy. The aspect of Serapis^ 
his sitting posture, and the sceptre, which he bore in his left hand, were 
extremely similar to the ordinaiy representations of Jupiter. He was distin*- 
guisbed from Jupiter by the basket, or bushel, which was placed on bis head : 
and by the emblematic monster, which he held in his right hand ; the head and 
body of a serpent branchic^ into three tails, which were asajn terminated by the 
triple heads of a dog, a lion, and a wolf. It was confidently affirmed, that if 
any impious hand should dare to violate the majesty of the god, the heavens 
and the earth would instantly return to their original chaos. An intrepid sol 
dier, animated by zeal, and armed with a weighty battle-axe, ascenoed the 
ladder ; and even the Christian multitude expected, with some anxiety, the 
event of the combat.(50) He aimed a vigorous stroke against the cheek of 
Serapis ; the cheek fell to the ground ; the thunder was still silent, and both 
the heavens and the earth continued to preserve their accustomed order and 
tranquillity. The victorious soldier repeated his blows : the huge idol was 
overthrown, and broken in pieces ; and the limbs of Serapis were ignominiously 
dragged through the streets of Alexandria. His mangled carcass was burnt m 
the ^amphitheatre, amidst the shouts of the populace ; and many persons attri- 
buted meir conversion to this discovery of the impotence of their tutelar deity. 
The popular modes of religion, that propose any visible and material objects of 
worship, have the advanta|^e of adapting and familiarizing themselves to the 
senses of mankind ; but this advantage is counterbalanced by the various and 
inevitable accidents to which the fate of the idolator is exposed. It is scarcely 
possible, that in every disposition of mind, he should preserve his implicit reve- 
rence for tl^ idols, or the relics, which the naked eye, and the profane hand, 
are unable to distinguish from the most common productions of art, or nature ; 
and if, in the hour of danger, their secret and miraculous virtue does not operate 
for their oWn preservation, he scorns the vain apologies of his priests, and justly 
derides the object, and the folly, of his superstitious attachment. (51^ After the 
fall of Serapis, some hopes were still entertained by the Pagans, tnat the Nile 
would refuse his annual supply to the impious masters of Egypt ; and the 
extraordinary delay of the inundation seemed to announce the displeasure of the 
river-god. out this delay was soon compensated by the rapid swell of the 
waters. They suddenly rose to such an unusual heieht as to comfort the dis- 
contented party with the pleasing expectation of a deluge ; till the peaceful 
river again subsided to the well known and fertilizing level of sixteen cubits, 
or about thirty English feet.(52) 

f A. D. 390.J The temples of the Roman empire were deserted, or destroyed ; 
but the ingenious superstition of the Pagans still attempted to elude the laws of 
Theodosius^ by which all sacrifices had been severely prohibited. The inhabit- 

(4J) See dw ImtfM of Ssrapii, tn Mondkaeon (lom. 11. p. 307) : bat Uw deKripUn of MmtoMui 
(Baturaal. 1. L c. 90,) la much more plcturatque and gaUafactory. 

(50) Bed tmtm tremuere nanoa, moUque veraodi 
Majettate 1oc1,bI robora Mcra fertrent 

In sua criidebaiit redtturaa membra securea. 
(Lucan ill. 439.) " Ii U true, (Hud Auguitua to a veteran of Italy, at wboae houae he nipped,) that the 
man, who gave Uie flrat blow to the f oldea aiatue of AnaiUa, was InaUnUy deprived of bis eyes, and of 
bis life ?" *' / was thai man (replied the veteran), and you now sup on one of the legs of the goddesa.'* 
(Plin.Hist.Naiur.zzxUl.94.) 

(51) The History of the Reformatkm ailbrds frequent exam|dea of the sudden change fion supemitioii 
lo eontempC 

(58) Soaomen, L vil. c 90. I have supplied the measure. The same standard, of the hundatlon aad 
eonsequendy of the cubit, has uniformly sulwisted since tho time of Herodotus. Bee Freret, in the Mea. 
de rAcadenkiedesInecrlptiooSftom. zvl. p. 514—^53. Oreave's Miicelianeoas WorkS) voL i p. SA 
The Egyptian cttbttk about twmtf-two lacbsi of Uie Engliab BMiioza.* 
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Citits of the country, whose conduct was less exposed to the eye of tnallcioili 
curiosity* disguised their fdificmii under the appearance o( convivial, meetines 
On the days of solemn festivals, they assembled in great numbers under the 
Spreading shade of some consecrated trees ; sheep and oxen were slaughtered 
and roasted ; and this rural entertainment was sanctified by the use of mcense, 
and by the hymns which were sung in honour of the gods. But it was alleged, 
that, as no part of the animal was made a burnt oflering, as no altar was pro* 
vided to receive the blood, and as the previous oblation of salt cakes, and the 
including ceremony of libations, were carefully omitted, these festal meetinga 
did not involve the guests in the guilt, or penalty, of iti illegal sacrifice.(S3) 
Whatever might be the tnith of the facts, or the merit of the distinction,(64i 
these vain pretences were swept away by the last edict of Tbeodosius ; which 
inflicted a deadly wound on the superstition of the Pagans.(65)* This prohibit 
tory law is expressed in the most absolute and comprehensive terms. ^ It is 
our will and pleasure," sa^ the emperor, ** that none of our subjects, whether 
ma|^trates or private citizens, however exalted or however humble may he 
their rank and condition, shall presume, in any citj, or in any place, (o worship 
an inanimate idol, by the sacrifice of a guiltless victim.*' Tfcie act of sacrificinr, 
and the practice of divmation by the entrails of the victim, are declared (with* 
out any regard to the object of the inquiry) a crime of high treason against the 
state ; which can be expiated only by Uie death of the guilty. T£ie rites of 
Pagan superstition, which might seem less bloody and atrocious, are abolished, 
as highly injurious to the truth and honour of religion ; luminaries, eariands, 
frankincense, and libations of wine, are specially enumerated and oonaemned ; 
and the harmless claims of the domestic genms, of the household fl[ods, are 
included in this rigorous proscription. The use of any of these preifane and 
illegal ceremonies, subjects the offender to the forfeiture of the houae,or estate, 
where they have been performed ; and if he has artfully chosen the property 
of another for the scene of his impiety, he is compelled to dischaige, without 
delay, a heavy fine of twenty-five pounds of gpld, or more than one thousand 
pounds steriing. A fine not less considerable, is imposed on the connivance ol 
the secret enemies of religion, who shall neelect the duty of their respective 
stations, either to reveal, or topunish the guilt of idolatiy. Such was the per> 
secuting spirit of the laws of Tfaeodosius, which were repeatedly enforced by 
his sons and grandsons, with the loud and unanimous applause of the Christiaa 
Worid.(56) 

In the cruel reiens of Decius and Drocletian, Christianity had been pro* 
Bcribed, as a revolt from the ancient and herditary religion of the empire ; and 
the unjust suspicions which were entertained of a daiS and dangerous faction^ 
were, in some measure, countenanced by the inseparable union and rapid con» 
quests of the Catholic church. But the same excuses of fear and ignorance 
cannot be applied to the Christian emperors, who violated .the precepts (]£ 
humanity and of the gospel. The expenence of ages bad betrayed the weak* 
ness, as well as folly of Paganism ; the light of reasop and of faith had alreadj 
exposed, to the greatest part of mankind, the vanity of idols { and the declining 
isect, which still adhered to their worship, might Irave been permitted to enjoy* 
in peace and obscurity, the relieious customs of their ancestors. Had the Pa- 
gans been animated by the undaunted zeal which possessed the minds of the 
primitive believers, the triumph of the church roust have been stained with 

(53) LibAnias Cpro Tcmplls, p. 15, 16, 17,) pleadi Uidr cmoM widi fenlle nd InrfmiBtiiit rhetoric. 
From the oarllut ace, auch feaats bad eniivened Uie country ; and thaaeof BADClMa (Geoific If. SSO), bad 
uroduced tbe tbeati« of Athena. Bee Godefroy, ad loe. Libaii. and Oodex TlModea. ifom. vl. p. 984. 

(54) Honorina tolerated theae roatie ftaUvaia (A. D. 3S9). ** Abaqoe nUo aaerlOcioi aiqaewUa aapar- 
itMone damnabm.** But nine yeara afterwafd be fbsnd h DSeeaMuy to reHeittte ud aalbiM the aa«i 
proviso (Codex TheMea. 1. itl. tit. x. Icf. 17. 19). 

(55) Cod. Thcodos. 1. zvl. tit. x. lei. 13. Jortin (Remarkf on Ecclea. RtaMiy, wvL tv. p. 114,) wia a t et , 
With MComlRg aaperfty, tbe style and aentliiienia of tbla Intoteimnt law. 

(56) Such a charge ^hould not be lightly made ; but It may anrely be InstMed l^ the anHiortty of St 
Angufitln, frho thnii Mdnmm the Donatists, *'Qula nottHhm, quia veatr*m (kon laudat legea ab lamrft- 
torwna daiaa adFenus aacrfflda Paganorum 1 St oerte kmge fbl pcBmi ieverior cnnatnnta eat; HHrn 
tiulppe fanMetatia capitate auppticlum eat.** Epist. tdU. No. 10, quoted by lieCleic (BlUioiMme Chelalei 
torn. tU. p. 9T7)t wbo adda aome JiidlekNia nfleoCMiH OB fhft ^ 
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Diood ; and tbe martyrs of Jupiter and Apollo mig^ht have embraced the glo- 
rious opportunity of devoting their lives and fortunes at the foot of their altais ^ 
fiut such obstinate 2eal was not congenial to the loose and careless temper ot* 

olvtheism. The violent and repeated strokes of the orthodox princes were 
.iimen by the soft and yielding substance against which they were directed ! 
and the ready obedience of the Pagans protected them from the pains and 
penalties of the Theodosian Code. (57) Instead of asserting, that the authority 
of the gods was superior to that of the emperor, they desisted, with a plaintive 
murmur, from the use of those Sacred rites which their sovereign had con- 
demned. If they were sometimes tempted, bj a sally of passion, or by the 
hopes of concealment, to indulge their favodrite sui)erstition ; their humbler 
repentance disarmed the severity of the Christian magistrate, and they seldoa. 
refused to atone for their rashness^ by submitting, with some secret reluctance, 
to the yoke of the Gospel. The churches were filled with the increasing 
inultituae of these unworthy proselytes, who had conformed, from temporal 
motives, to the reigning religion ; ana while they devoutly imitated the postures, 
and recited the prayers of tbe faithful, they satisfied their conscience by the 
silent and sincere invocation of the gods of antiquity.(58) If the Pagans wanted 
patience to suffer, they wanted spirit to resist : and the scattered myriads, who 
deplored the ruin of the temples, yielded, without a contest, to the fortune of 
their adversaries. The disorderly opposition(69) of the peasants of Syria, and 
the populace of Alexandria, to the rage of private fanaticism, was silenced by 
the name and authority of the emperor. The Pagans of the west, without con- 
tributing to the elevation of Eugenius, disgraced, oy their partial attachment, 
the cause and character of the usurper. The clergy vehemently exclaimed, 
that he aggravated the crime of rebellion by the guilt of apostacy ; that, by his 
permission, the altar of Victory was again restored ; ana that the idolatrous 
symbols of Jupiter and Hercules were displayed in the field, against the invin 
cible standarcf of the cross. But the vain hopes of the Pagans were soon anni 
hilated by the defeat of Eugenius ; and they were leflt exposed to the resent- 
ment of the conqueror, who laboured to deserve the favour of Heaven by tbe 
extirpation of idolalry.(60) 

A nation of slaves is always prepared to applaud tbe clemency of their 
master, wfao^ in the abuse of absolute power, does not proceed to the last ex- 
tremes of injustice and oppression. Theodosius might undoubtedly have pro- 
posed to his Pagan subjects the alternative of baptism or of death ; and tbe elo- 
quent Libanius has praised the moderation of a prince, who never enacted, by 
any positive law, that all his subjects should immediately embrace and prac- 
tise the religion of their sovereign.(61) The profession of Christianity was 
not made an essential qualification for the enjoyment of the civil rignts of 
society, nor were any peculiar hardships imposed on the sectaries who credu- 
lously received the rabies of Ovid, and obstinately rejected the miracles of the 
Gospel. The palace, the schools, the army, and the senate, were filled with 
declared and devout Pagans ; they^obtained, without distinction, the civil and 
militaiy honours of the empire.* Theodosius distins^uisbed his liberal regard 
for virtue and genius, by tne consular dignity, which he bestowed on ^m- 
niachus;(62) aud by the personal fi-iendship which he expressed to Liba- 

(57) OnMios, 1. vii. c S3, p. 537. AugusUn (EnarraL In Psalm czl. apud Lardner, Heathen TeitlnM^ 
nleSf vol. iv. p. 458,} iBsaltt their cowardice. " Uuli eorum comprebenaiu ert In sacriOcio (cum hia legl- 
bua lata prohiberentur) et non oegavltl** 

(56) Llbaniua (pro TempKa. p. 17, 18,) mentiona, wlUioat cenanre, Uie oeeaaional conformity, and aa It 
ware Uieatrlcal play, of Uie«e hypocrites. 

(30) Llbaniua concludes his apology (p. 33,) by declaring to the emperor, that nnleae he expressly war- 
nau the deslruction of the templea, uBi vn rwy ayptinf Uffmraft au avrei; km rw vofut ponvnwynf ttit 
proprietors will defend themselves and the laws. 



(00) Paulinus, in Vit. Ambroa. c 90. Augustln de Civltat. Dei, I. ▼. c. 96. Tbeodoret, 1. ▼. c. 94. 
(61) Llbaniua sugnsta the (brm of a persecuting edict, which Theodoshis might enact (pro Templl 
89) : a rMh Joke, and a dangenms experiment. Some princea would have taken fala advtoe 



(09) Denique pro meritla terrestribus aaue rependeoa 
Munera, aacricoUfl sommM impertit honorei. 

V0L.II.-6 
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njU9 ;(63) and the two eloquent apologrists of paganism were never required either 
to change, or to dissemble, their religious opinions. The Pi^ans were indulged 
in the most licentious freedom of speech and writing ; the historical and pbilo* 
sophical remains of Eunapius, ZoBimus,(64) and (he fanatic teachers of the 
school of Plato, betray the most furious animosity, and contain the sharpest 
invectives, against the sentiments and conduct of their victorious adversaries. 
If these auclacious libels were publicly known, we must applaud the good 
sense of the Christian princes, who viewed, with a smile of contempt, the last 
struggles of superstition and despair.(66) fiut the imperial laws, which pro- 
hibited the sacrifices and ceremonies of Paganism, were rigidly executed ; and 
every hour contributed to destroy the influence of a religion, which was sup- 
ported by custom, rather than by alignment. The devotion of the poet, or the 
philosopher, may be secretly nourished by nrayer, meditation, and study ; but 
the exercise of public worship appears to be the only solid foundation of the 
religious sentiments of the people, which derive their force from imitation and 
habit. The interruption of that public exercise may consummate, in the period 
of a few years, the important work of a national revolution. The memoiy of 
theological opinions cannot long be preserved, without the artificial helps of 
priests, of temples, and of boo&.(66) The ignorant vulvar, whose minds are 
still agitated by the blind hopes and terrors of superstition, will be soon per- 
suaded by their superiors, to direct their vows to the reigning deities of the 
age : ana will insensibly imbibe an ardent zeal for the support and propagation 
ot the new doctrine, which spiritual hunger at first competed them to accept. 
The generation that arose in the world after the promulgation of the imperial 
laws, was attracted within the pale of the Catholic church ; and so rapid, yet 
so gentle, was the fall of paganism, that only twenty-eight years ader the death 
of Theodosius, the faint and minute vestiges were no k>nger visible to the eye 
of the legislator. (67) 

The ruin of the Pagan religion is described b^ the sophists, as a dreadful 
and amazing prodigy, which covered the earth with darkness, and restored the 
ancient dommion of chaos and of night. They relate, in solemn and pathetic 
strains, that the temples were converted into sepulchres, and that tne holy 
places, which had been adorned by the statues of the gods, were basely pol- 
luted by the relics of Christian martyrs.—" The monkr* (a race of filthy ani- 
mals, to whom Eunapius is tempted to refuse the name of men) ** are the 
authors of the new worship, which, in the place of those deities, who are con- 
ceived by the understanding, has substitutea the meanest and most contemptible 
slaves. The heads, salted and pickled, of those infamous malefactors, who, 
for the multitude of their crimes, nave suffered a just and ignominous death ; 
their bodies still marked by the impression of the lash, and the scars of those 
tortures which were inflicted by the sentence of the magistrate ; such" (con- 
tinues Eunapius) " are the gods which the earth produces in our days ; such 
are the martyrs, the supreme arbitrators of our prayers and petitions to the 
deity, whose tombs are now consecrated as the objects of the veneration of the 
people."(68) Without approving the malice, il is natural enough to share the 

Ipae m&cistntnm tibi eoomliSi Ipw Ulbonal 
CoDtt* 



(63) Libaiiius (pro Templis, p. 32,) Is proud thai Theodorint ahould thus distlngulih a man, who ^en In 
t presence would awear hy Jupiter. Vet Uits pretence wem* to be no mon than a fifure of rbeioric. 

(64) Zoaimua, who styles himself Count and £x-advocate of the Treasury, reyilea, with partial and 



Indecent bigotry, the Christian princes, and even the father of his sovereign. His work must have been 

Erivately circulated, since It escaped the invectives of the eccleslasUcal hisbirians prior toEvaptas (. 
i. c 40— 4S), who lived toward the end of the sixth century.* 

(C5) Yet the Pagana of Africa complained, that the times would not allow them to answer with fte^ 
dom the City of God ; nor does SL Augustln (v. 96,) deny the charge. 

(66) The Moors of Spain, wlio secretly preserved the Mahometan religion above a century, under the 
tyranny of the Inquisiiion. poswssed the Koran, with the peculiar use of the Arable tongue. Bee thm 
curious and honest story of their expulsion in Geddes (Miscellanies, vol. 1. p. 1—196). 

(67) Faganosqui supersiyit, qaamquam jam uullos me crcdamus, ice. Cod. Tbeod. I. xvi. tit x.lefr. 93. 
A. D. 433. The younger Theodosius was afterward mtisticd, that his Judgment had been premature.t 

(68) See Eunapius, In his hfe of the sophist Edesius; in that of Eusuthius be foretels the ruin of 
PaganlvD, nu n fu6miic» km au6$ti VKorot rvpawpca ra tnt y^ KaXXisw. 
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•ur|>r)se9 f>f the sophist, the spectator ot a revolution, which raised those ob&cure 
victims of the laws of Rome, to the rank of celestial and invisible protectors 
of the Roman empire. The ||^rateful respect of the Christians for the martyrs 
ot the faith, was exalted, by time and victory, into religious adoration ; and the 
most illustrious of the saints and orophets were deservedly associated to the 
honours of the martyrs. One hunared and fiAy years after the glorious deaths 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, the Vatican and the Ostian road were distinguished 
by the tombs, or rather by the trophies, of those spiritual hen>es.(69) In the 
age which followed the conversion of Constantino, the emperors, the consul 
and the generals of armies, devoutly visited the sepulchres of a tentmaker and 
a fisherman ;(70) and their venerable bones were deposited under the altars Ot 
Christ, on which the bishops of the royal city continually offered the unbloody 
sacrifice. (71) The new capita] of the eastern world, unable to produce any 
ancient and domestic trophies, was enriched by the spoils of dependent pro* 
vinces. The bodies of St. Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy, had reposed, 
near three hundred years, in the obscure graves, from whence they were trans- 
ported, in solemn pomp, to the church of the apostles, which the magnificence 
of Constantine had founded on the banks of the Thracian Bo8phorus.(72) 
About fifly years afterward, the same banks were honoured by the presence of 
Samuel, the judge and prophet of the people of Israel. His ashes, deposited 
in a golden vase, and covered with a silken veil, were delivered by the bishops 
into each other's hands. The relics of Samuel were received by the people 
with the same joy and reverence which they would have shown to the living 
prophet ; the highways, from Palestine to the gates of Constantinople, were 
tilled with an unmterrupted procession ; and the emperor Arcadius himself, at 
the head of the most illustrious membera of the cler^ and senate, advanced to 
meet his extraordinaiysuest, who had always deserved and claimed the 
homage of kin|^.(7d) The example of Rome and Constantinople confirmed 
the faith and discipline of the Catholic world. The honours of the saints and 
martyrs, after a feeble and inefiectual murmur of profane reason,(74) were 
universally established ; and in the age of Ambrose and Jerom, something was 
still deemed wanting to the sanctity of a Christian church, till it had been con- 
secrated by some portion of holy relics, which fixed and inflamed the devotion 
of the faithfuL 

In the long period of twelve hundred years, which elapsed between the rei^ 
of Constantine and the reformation of Luther, the worship of saints and relics 
corrupted the pure and perfect simplicity of the Christian model ; and some 
symptoms of degeneracy may be observed even in the first generations which 
adopted and. cherished this pernicious innovation. 

1. The satisfactory experience, that the relics of saints were more valuable 
Ihan gold or precious stones,(75) stimulated the cleigy to multiply the treasures 
of the church. Without much regard for truth or probabili^, they invented 

(OS) Ciiiis (tpud Euseb. HbC Eoelea. I. IL c 35), a Roman preriiyter, who lived in tbs time of Zephjr- 
if ■«■ (A. D. 902^319), Is an early witneM of ttaia «uperaUtio*u precUee. 

(70) Chryioetom. Quod. Chriatua ait Detia, torn. 1. nov. ei. t. No. 9. I am indebled for UUs quotation 
10 Benedict the XlVth's pastoral letter on the Jubilee of the year 17J10. See the curioua and entertaining 
setters of M. Chais, torn. iii. 

(71) Male facit ergo Bomanua episcopus'? qui, super mortnorum liominttm> Petri ec Pauli, tecundum 
HOB, oaea veneranda,. .. .oflTert Domino sacrifida, et tumulos eoruis, Christi arbitratur aliaria. Jerom, 
«». li. advers. Vigilant, p. 153. 

(7t) Jerom (tom. il. p 1S9,) bean witaesa to thcia tramdatlona. wliieh are nttlected by the eccle- 
jtfastical hietoriam. The pasaioo of St Andrew at Patra, is described In an epIitJe from the clergy of 
Achaia, which Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 60. No. 34,) wlf hes to lieliove, and Tillemont is forced to 
«e^L St Andrew was adopted as the spiritual founder of Constantinople (Mem. Eecles. torn. i. p. 317 

"ifSSm OOw" KWJ. 

(73) Jerom (tom. II. p. 1S3,) pompously deseribea fhe translation of Samuel, which is noticed in all the 
Aiomclea of the times. 

(74) The presbyter Vicilantias, the protestant of his age, firmly, though Ineflfectually, withstood the 
Nperkitiott of monks, relics, saints, fbsts, he, for whieh Jerom compares him to the Hydra, Ceiherus, thr 
Centaurs, ftc. and considers him only as the organ of the diemon (tom. ii. p. ISO— 196). Whoever wlU 
nenise the controversy .of 9t Jerom and Vigilantiue. and St. Augttstin*s account of tlie miracles of St 
BienheR, may speedily gain some idea of the spirit of tlie fktheis. 

(75) Bl. de Beaosobre (Hist, du Haniehelsme, tom. ii. p. 648,) has appflsd a worldly sense to tha pioUb 
•hservaUon of the clergy of Smyrna who carefully preserved the reUos of St Folyearp tha BMrtyr. 

Of 
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names for skeletons, and actions for names. The fame of the apostles, dnd of 
the holy men who had imitated their virtues, was darkened bj religious fictioD. 
To the inTincible band of genuine and primitive martjrs, iher added myriads 
of imaginary heroes, who bad never existed, e.xcept m the fancy of crafty or 
credulous leeendanes ; and there is reason to suspect, that Tours might not 
be the on]y diocess in which the bones of a malefactor were adored, instead of 
those of a saint.(76) A superstitious practice, which tended to increase the 
temptations of fraud and credulity, insensibly extinguished the light of bistoryy 
and of reason«. in the Christian world. 

II. fiut the progress of superstition would have been much less rapid and 
victorious, if the faith of the people had not been assisted b^ the seasonable 
aid of visions and miracles, to ascertain the authenticity and virtue of the most 
suspicious relics. In the reign of the younger Tbeodosius, Lucian,(77) a pres* 
byter of Jerusalem, and the ecclesiastical minister of the village of Caphar- 
gamala, about twenty miles from the city, related a very singular dream, wnicb. 
to remove his doubts, bad been repeated on three successive Saturdays. A 
venerable figure stood before him, in the silence of the night, with a lora; beardy 
a white robe, and a gold rod; announced himself by the name of Gama- 
liel, and revealed to the astonished presbyter, that his own corpse, with the 
bodies of his son Abibas, his friend Nicodemus, and the illustrious Stephen, the 
first martyr of the Christian faith, were secretly buried in the adjacent field. 
He added, with some impatience, that it was time to release himself, and his 
companions, from their obscure prison ; that their appearance would be salutary 
to a disti^essed world ; and that they had made choice of Lucian to inform the 
bishop of Jerusalem of their situation, and their wishes. The doubts and 
difficulties which still petarded this important discovery, were successively re- 
moved by new visions ; and the ground was opened by the bishop, in the 
presence of an innumerable multitude. The coffins of Gamaliel, ot his son, 
and of his friend, were found in regular order ; but when the fourth coffin, 
which contained the remains of Stephen, was shown to the lieht, the earth 
trembled, and an odour, such as that of Paradise, was smelt, which instantly 
cured the various diseases of seventy-three of the assistants. The companions of 
Stephen were left in their peaceful residence of Caphaigamala : but the relics 
of the first martyr were transported, in solemn procession, to a church con- 
structed in their honour on Mount Sion : and the minute particles of those relics, 
a drop of blood,(78) or the scrapiiK^s of a bone, were acl^nowledged, in almost 
every province of the Roman world, to possess a divine and miraculous virtue. 
The grave and leamed Augustin,(79) whose understanding scarcely admits the 
excuse of credulity, has attested the innumerable prodigies whicn were per- 
formed in Africa uy the relics of St. Stephen ; ana this marvellous narrative 
is inserted in the elaborate work of the City of God, which the bishop of 
Hippo designed as a solid and immortal proof of the truth of Christianity. 
Augustin solemnly declares, that he has selected those miracles only which 
were publicly certified by the persons who were either the objects, or the 
spectators of the power of the martyr. Many prodieies were omitted or for- 
gotten ; and Hippo had been less favourably treated tnan the other cities of the 
province. And yet the bishop enumerates above seventy miracles, of which 
three were resurrections from the dead, in the space of two years, and within 

(76) Martin ofToan (lee his Hfe, c 8, by Solpieitu S«venu) extorted thb oonfenion from Ute imniUi 
of the dead man. The error la allowed to be natural ; the discovery la auppowd to be mlraculoua. Wlikb 
of the two was likely to happen most frequently 1 

(77) Lucian^comnoaed In Greek hie original narrative, which has been translated by Avtlus, and pa^ 
liKhed by Baronius (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 415. No. 7—16.) The Benedictine editors of St. Auguntoi have 
given (at the end of the work de CI vltate Dei) two several copies, with many varkma readings. It is tiw 
character of fktaehood tb be looee and inconsistent. TUe most Incredible parts of the legend mf mootiied 
and softened by TlUemont. (Mem. Eccles. tom. 11. p. 9, &c.) 

(78) A phial of St. Stephen*s blood was annually liquefied at Naples, till he was superseded by BC 
Januarius (Ruinart Hist. Persecut. Vandal, p. 539). 

(79) Augustin composed the two-and-twenty books de Civltate Dei, in the space of thirteen yean, 
A. D. 413—436. (Tillemont, Mera. Eccles. tom. xiv. p. 608, &c.) His learning is too often bom>Wf>d, nam 
bis arguments are too often his own : but the wtiole work claims the merit of a magnificent <' 
vicorously, and not unskilfully executed. 
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the limits of fa is own diocess.^80) If we enlar^ our view to all the diocesse?, 
and all the saints, of the Christian world, it will not be easy to calculate the 
fables, and the errors, which issued from this inexhaustible source. But we 
may surely be allowed to observe, that a miracle, in that ag'e of superstition 
«nd credulity, lost its name and its merit, since it could scarcely be considered 
8 a deviation from the ordinair* and established, laws of nature. 
III. The innumerable miracles, of which the tombs of the martyrs were the 
Ijerpetual theatre, revealed to the pious believer the actual stale and constitu- 
tion of the invisible world ; and his religious speculations appeared to be founded 
on the firm basis of fact and experience. Whatever might be the condition of 
▼ul^ar souls, in the lon^ interval between the dissolution and the resurrection of 
their bodies, it was evident that the superior spirits of the saints and martyrs 
did not consume that portion of their existence in silent and inglorious sleep.(8l) 
It was evident (without presuming to determine the place of their habitation, 
or the nature ot their felicity^ that they enjoyed the lively and active con- 
sciousness of their happiness, tnetr virtue, and their powers : and that they had 
already secured the possession of their eternal reward. The enlargement of 
their intellectual faculties surpassed the measure of the human imagination ; 
since it was proved by experience, that they were capable of hearing and under- 
standing the various petitions of their numerous votaries ; who, m the same 
moment of time, but in the most distant parts of the world, invoked the name 
and assistance of Stephen or of Martin. (82) The confidence of their petitioners 
was founded on the persuasion, that the saints, who reigned with Christ, cast 
an eye of pity upon earth ; that they were warmly interested in the prosperity 
of the CatDofic church ; and that the individuals who imitated the example of 
their faith and pietjr, were the peculiar and favourite objects of their most ten- 
der regard. Sometimes, indeed, their friendship might be influenced by con- 
siderations of a less exalted kind ; ihej viewed, with partial afiection, the places 
which had been consecrated by their birth, their residence, their death, their 
burial, or the possession of their relics. The meaner passions of pride, avarice, 
and revenge, may be deemed unworthy of a celestial breast ; yet the saints them- 
selves condescended to testify their grateful approbation of the liberality of their 
votaries ; and the sharpest bolts of punishment were hurled against those impious 
wretches, who violated their magnificent shrines, or disbelieved their superna- 
tural power.(83) Atrocious, indeed, must have been the guilt, and strange 
would have been the skepticism, of those men, if they had obstinately resisted 
the proof of a divine agency, which the elements, the whole range ox the ani* 
mal creation, and even the subtle and invisible operations of the numan mind, 
were compelled to obey.(84) The immediate, and almost instantaneous effects, 
that were supposed to follow the prayer, or the offence, satisfied the Christians, 
of the ample measure of favour and authority, which the saints enjoyed in the 
presence of the Supreme God : and it seemed almost superfluous to inquire, 
whether they were continually obliged to intercede before the throne of grace ; 
or whether they might not he permitted to exercise, according to the dictates 

(80) See Aufnstin. de Clvltat Del, 1. xzit. c S, and the Appendix which contalne two booka of St 
0(ephen'i miracles, bv Evodlut, bishop of Czana. Freculphua (apud Baniage, Hiat. des Juifs, lorn. vi>' 

8. t49,) haa preaerved a Gallle or Spanlrii proverb, ** Whoever pretenda to have read all the miraclea o< 
t. Stephen, he Uea.** 

(HI) Bamet (de StatA Mortuorum, p. S6~M,) collects the opinions of the Fathen, as fkr as they aaaert 
tlie sleep, or repose, of human souls till the day of Judgment He afterward exposes (p. 91, &c.)the incon 
▼eniences which mtist arise, If they potaessed a more active and sensible existence. 

(82) Vigilanilus placed the souls of the prophets and martyrs, either in the bosom of Abraham (In loco 
refrlf eril), or else under the attar of God. Nee posse suls tumuHs ei ubl voluerunt adesse pnesentes. 
But Jerora (torn. II. p. 139,) sternly refutes this blaipkemf. Tu Deo leges pones 1 Tu apoMolis vincula 
tnjicies, ut usque ad diem Judicii teneantur costodiA, nee sint cum Domino suo ; de quibus scriptum eat, 
Heqnuntur Acnvm quoeunque vadlt. Si Agnus ubique, ergo, et hi, qui cum Agioo sunt, ublque ease ere* 
llendt sunt. Et cum diabolos et dcmones toto vagemur In orbe, he 

(SI) Fleury, Discours sur l*Hist Eeelestaatlque, tfi. p. 80. 

(84) At Minorca, the relica of St Stephen converted, in eight days, 510 Jews ; wf Ui the help, Indeed, at 
wome wholesome sererities, such as barning the synagogue, driving the obstinate Inftdela to starve among 
the reeln, a«. See the original letter of Beverus, bishop of Minorca (ad cali«m St Auguatin. de Civ. Deljy 
•nd the iudicloiia remarks of Basnage (torn. vlU. p. S45— 251 j. 
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of their benerolence and justice, the delegated powers of their subordinate 
ministry. The imagination, which had been raised by a painful effort to the 
contemplation and worship of the Universal Cause, eagerly embraced such infe- 
rior objects of adoration, as were more proportioned to its eross conceptions and 
imperfect faculties. The sublime and simple theology of the primitive Chris 
tians was gradually corrupted ; and the iioif archy ot heaven, already clouded 
by metaphysical subtleties, was degraded by the introduction of a popular 
mythology, which tended to restore the reign of poly theism. (85) 

IV. As the objects of religion were gradually reduced to the standard of the 
imagination, the rites and ceremonies were introduced that seemed most pow 
erfully to anect the senses of the vulgar. If, in the beginning of the fifth cen 
tury,(86) Tertullian, or Lactantius,(87) had been suddenly raised from the 
dead, to assist at the festival of some popular saint, or martyr,(88) they would 
have gazed with astonishment and indignation, on the profane spectacle, which 
had succeeded to the pure and spiritual worship of a Christian congregation 
As soon as the doors ot the church were thrown open, they most have been 
offended by the smoke of incense, the perfume of flowers, and the glare of 
lamps and tapers, which diffused, at noonday, a gaudy, superfluous, and, in their 
opinion, a sacrilegious light. If they approached the balustrade of the altar, 
they made their way through the prostrate crowd, consisting, for the most part, 
of strangers and pilgrims, who resorted to the cit^ on the vigil of the feast ; 
and who alread^r ielt the strong intoxication of fanaticism, and perhaps, of wine. 
Their devout kisses were imprinted on the )valls and pavement ot the sacred 
edifice ; and their fervent prayers were directed, whatever mieht be the lan- 
guage of their church, to the bones, the blood, or the ashes of the saints, which 
were usually concealed, by a linen or silken veil, firom the -eyes of the vulvar. 
The Christians fireauented the tombs of the martyrs, in the hope of obtaining, 
from their powerful intercession, every sort of spiritual, but more especiaJly of 
temporal blessii^. They implored the preservation of their health, or the cure 
of their infirmities ; the fruitfulness of their barren wives, or the safety and 
happiness of their children. Whenever they undertook any distant or dan* 
gerous journey, they requested that the holy martyrs would be their guides and 
protectors on the niad ; and, if they returned, without having experienced any 
misfortune, they a^ain hastened to the tombs of the martyrs, to celebrate, wito 
fi^rateful thanksgivings, their obligations to the memory and relics of those 
heavenly patrons. The walls were hung round with symbols of the favours, 
which tnej had received; eyes, and bands, and feet, ot gold and silver: and 
edifying pictures, which could not long escape the abuse of indiscreet or idola* 
trous devotion, represented the ima^e, the attributes, and the miracles of the 
tutelar saint. The same uniforiq original spirit of superstition mi^bt suggest, 
in the most distant ages and countries, the same method of deceiving the cre- 
dulity, and of aflectin^ the senses, of mankind ;(89) but it must ingenuously be 
confessed, that the ministers of the Catholic church imitated the profane model, 
which they were impatient to destroy. The roost respectable bishops had 
persuaded themselves, that the ignorant rustics would more cheerfully renounce 

(85) Mr. Hume (Emblts toI. U. p. S34,) otnervet, like a philoaopber, the natural flux and refloz of poly 
thelinn and thelmi. 

(S6) D* Aubign^ (we hla own Memolrei, p. 156—1600 frankly offered, with the conwni of the Huguenot 
minlBters, to allow the flnt 400 yean as the rale of faith. The cardinal du Perron haggled (or fort/ 
yean more, which were indieereeUy given. Yet neither party would have found their acoount in thlit 
IboUah bargain. 

(87) llie worship practJaed and Inculcated b^ Tertullian, Lactanthii, Anobtaa, &e. ii ao tttrtmeht 
pure and epiritual, that their declamations againat the Pagan, sometimes glance against the Jewisli 
ceremonies. 

(88) FauMus the Manlcbcan accuses the Catholics of idolatry. Vertitls tdola in mart7res....quoa 
rods simllibus colitis. H. de Beausobre (Hist. Critique du Manicheisme. torn. ii. p. 689— TOU), a Pro> 
teslant, but a philosopher, has represented, wiOi candour and learning, the introduction of CMrittiau 
{dslctryin the fourth and fifth centuries. 

(89) The resemblance of superstition, which could not be Imitated, might be traced from Japan I* 
Mexico. Warburton has seized this idea, which ho diatorts^ hy lendcdox It IM flenocal and idisaliito^ 
rOlTine Leffation, vol. iv. p. ISS, Ac) 
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the supentitioDs of paganism, if they found some resemblance, some com- 
pensaUon, in the bosom of Chnstianity. The religion of Constantine achieved, 
ID less than a centrayy the final conauest of the Roman emi>ire : but the 
victors themselves were insensibly subdued by the arts of their vanquished 
rivate.(90)* 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Final divition of ^ Roman empire hetTueen the sans of Tkeodoni»-^Reign ff 
Arcadius and HmoHin^AdmifiittratUm cfRufinusand StUicho-^RevoU and 
defeat of Gildo in Africa. 

[A. D. 395.] The genius of Rome expired with Theodosius ; the last of 
the successors oi Augustus and Constantine, who appeared in the field at the 
head of their armies, and whose authority was universally acknowledged 
throughout the whole extent of the empire. The memoir of his virtues stilt con- 
tinued, however, to protect the feeble and inexperienced youth of his two sons. 
After the death of their father, Arcadius and Honorius were saluted, by the 
unanimous consent of mankind, as the lawful Emperors of the East, and of the 
West ; and the oath of fidelity was eagerly taken by eveiy order of tbe state : 
the senates of old and new Rome, the cleigy, tbe magistrates, the soldiers, ana 
the people. Arcadius, who then was about eighteen years of age, was bom 
in Spain, in the humble habitation of a private family. But he received a 
princely education in the palace of Constantinople ; and his inglorious life was 
spent in that peaceful and splendid seat of royalty, from whence he appeared 
to reign over the provinces of Thrace, Asia Minor, S^rria, and Egypt, from the 
Lower Danube to the confines of Persia and JStbiopia. His younger brother, 
Honorius, assumed, in the eleventh year of his age, the nominal government of 
Italy, Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; and th^ troops, which guarded the 
frontiers of bis kingdom, were opposed, on one side, to the Caledonians, and 
on the other to the Moors. The great and martial prsefecture of Illyricum was 
divided between the two princes; the defence and possession of the provincen 
of Noricum, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, still belonged to the western empire 
but the two laige diocesses of Dacia and Macedonia, which Gratian had 
intrusted to the valour of Theodosius, were for ever united to the empire of 
the East. The boundary in Europe was not very different from the line which 
now separates the Germans and the Turks ; and the respective advantages of 
territory, riches, populousness, and militair strength, were fairly balanced and 
compensated, in tnis final and permanent division of the Roman empire. The 
hereditary sceptre of the sons of Theodosius appeared to be tbe gitt of nature, 
and of their father ; the generals and ministers bad been accustomed to adore 
the majesty of the royal infants ; and the army and people were not admonished 
of their rights, and of their power, by the dangerous example of a recent elec- 
tion. The gradual discovery of the weakness of Arcadius and Honorius, and 
the repeated calamities of their reign, were not sufficient to obliterate the deep 
and early impressions of loyalty. The subjects of Rome, who still reverenced 
the persons, or rather the names, of their sovereigns, beheld, with equal abhor- 
rence, the rebels who opposed, and the ministers who abused, the authority of 
the til rone. 

Theodosius had tarnished the glory of his reign, by the elevation of RuBnus . 
an odious favourite, who, in an age of civil and religious faction, has deserved, 
from every party, the imputation of every crime. The strong impulse of ambi- 
tion and avarice(l) had urged Rufinus to abandon his native country, an obscure 

(00) The imiUttion of Paganlrati b the lubject of Dr. Middtolon*g agraeahle letter fmm Eome. War- 
burton*! antmadversiniu obliged hhnto connect (vol. iii. p. 15X>— 133,) the htotory of the two raHglou; 
and to prove the aiiUqulty of the Chrltiian copy. 

U) Aheto, envtooa nf tho public felicity eonveoei an infernal avood. 
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comer ofGaul/^) to advance his fortune in the capital of the East : the Uleol 
of bold and ready ek>cution(3) qualified him to succeed in the lucrative (profes- 
sion of the law ; and his success in that profession was a r^lar stej) to the most 
honourable and important employments of the state. He was raised, by just 
degrees, to the station of master of the offices. In the exercise of bis various 
functions, so essentially connected with the whole system of civil guvernmenty 
he acquired the confidence of a monarch, who soon aiscovered his diligence and 
capacity in business, and who long remained ignorant of the pride, tHe malice, 
and the covetousness of his disposition. These vices were concealed beneath 
the mask of profound dissimulation ;(4) his passions were subservient only to 
the passions of his master ; yet, in the horrid massacre of Thessalonica, the 
cruel Rufinus inflamed the fury, without imitating the repentance of Theodo- 
sius. The minister, who viewed with proud indifference the rest of mankind, 
never foreave the appearance of an iniuiy : and his personal enemies had for- 
feited, in nis opinion, the merit of all public services. Promotus, th^ master- 
general of the infantry, had saved the empire from the invasion of the Ostro* 
goths ; but he indignantly supported the pre-eminence of a rival whose cha- 
racter and profession he despised ; and in the midst of a public couocil, the 
impatient soldier was provoked to chastise with a blow the indecent pride of 
the favourite. This act of violence was represented to the emperor as an 
insult, which it was incumbent on his dignity to resent. The di^^ce and 
exile of Promotus were signified by a peremptory order, to repair, without 
delay, to a militaiy station on the banks of the Danube ; and the death of that 
general (though he was slain in a skirmish with the Barbarians) was imputed 
to the perficHous arts of Rufinus.(5) The sacrifice of a hero gratified his 
revenge ; the honours of the consulship elated his vanity : but his power was 
still imperfect and precarious, as long as the important posts of preeiect of the 
East, and of prefect of Constantinople, were filled by Tattan,(6) and his son 
Proculus ; whose united authority balanced, for some time, the ambition and 
favour of the master of the offices. The two prsefects were accused of rapine 
and corruption in the administration of the laws and finances. For the trial ot 
these illustrious offenders, the emperor constituted a special commission ; several 
judges were named to share the guilt and reproach of injustice ; but the right 
of pronouncing sentence was reserved to the president alone, and that president 
was Rufinus himself. The father, stripped of the prefecture of the East, was 
thrown into a dungeon ; but the son, conscious that few ministere can be found 
innocent, where an enemy is their judge, had secretly escaped; and Rufinus 
must have been satisfied with the least obnoxious victim, if despotism had not 
condescended to employ the basest and most ungenerous artifice. The prose 
cution was conducted with an appearance of equity and moderation, which 
flattered Tatian with the hope ot a favourable event ; his confidence was forti 
fied bv the solemn assurances, and perfidious oaths, of the president, who pre 
sumed to interpose the sacred name of Theodosius himself; and the unhappy 
father was at last persuaded to recall, by a private letter, the fugitive Proculus 
rie was instantly seized, examined, condemned, and beheaded, in one of the 
suburbs of Constantinople, with a precipitation which disappointed the cle- 
mency of the emperor. Without respecting the misfortunes of a consular 
senator, the cniel judges of Tatian compelled him to behold the execution of 

Buflnim, and ezeUeB htm to decdi of mitchlef, &c Bat there ii ae much dUfcreooe between Clattdlu*ft 
fury and that of Vircil, aa between the characieraorTurnag and Ruflnua. 

(9) II ii evident cruiemont, Hlat. des Emp. torn. v. p. 770^, though de Harca la aahamed of hia country 
man, that Rofinua waa born at Eluaa, the metropoUa of Novempopulania, now a amaU yilloae of Gaaeony 
(d'Anville, Notice de I* Ancienne Gaule, p. S80). 

rS) Philoelorgiua, I. zi. c 3, with Godefroy'a Diaaert. p 440. 

{iS A paaiage of Baldaa la expreaalve of hla proibund dfaiimnlaUon; fiaBvyvupLVP aydocrawf nu 



(9) Zoalmoa, I. !▼. p. 873, 873. 

(6) Zoaimua, who dncribea Uie l^ll of Tatian and hla aon 0. tv. p. S73, 874), aaaerta their ionoceoea: 
and even kit teadmony may outweigh Uie chargef of their enemlea (Cod. Theodoa. torn. Iv. p. 489), who 
eeeuiie them of nnpmslnv tbe CttH«B. The connexion of Tatian with the Arlana, while he was pivAet 
>f Egypt (A. D. 373), Inclinn Tillemont to believe that he was guilty of every crime (Hiat dea Emp. loBi 
c aflO. Men. Bcelei. torn. vl. p. SdQ) 
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his son ; the fatal cord was fastened round his own neck ; but in the moment 
when he expected, and perhaps desiced, the relief of a si>eedy death, he was 
permitted to consume the miserable remnant of his old age in poverty and 
exile.(7) The punishment of the two prefects might, perhajps. be ei^cused by 
the exceptionable parts of their own conduct ; the enmity of Rufinus might be 
palJialed by the jealous and unsociable nature of ambition. But he indulged a 
spirit of revenge, equally repw^nt to prudence and to justice, when be 
degraded their native country ofLycia, from the rank of Koman provinces ; 
stigmatized a guilUesS people with a mark of ignominy, and declared that the 
countrymen of Tatian and Procuius should ever remain incapable of holding 
any employment of honour gt advantafi[e, under the Imperial ffovemment.(8) 
Tne new pnefect of the East (for Rufinus instantly succeeded to the vacant 
honours of his adversary) was not diverted, however, by the most criminal pur- 
suits, from the performance of the religbus duties, which in that age were con- 
sidered as the most essential to salvation. In the suburb of Cbalcedon, sur- 
named the Oakf he had built a magnificent villa ; to which he devoutly added 
a stately church, consecrated to the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and coi> 
tinually sanctified by the prayers, and penance, of a regular society of monks. 
A numerous, and almost general, synod of the bishops of the Eastern empire, 
was summoned to celebrate, at the same time, the dedication of the church, 
and the baptism of the founder. This double ceremony was performed with 
extraordinary pomp : and when Rufinus was purified, in the holT font, from all 
the sins that be baa hitherto committed, a venerable hermit of Egypt rashly 
proposed himself as the sponsor of a proud and ambitious statesman.(9) 

iA. D. 395.] The character of Theodosius imposed on his minister the task 
ly poerisy, which disguised, and sometimes restrained the abuse of power ; 
and Rufinus was apprehensive of disturbing the indolent slumber of a prince, 
still capable of exerting the abilities, and the virtue, which had raised nim to 
the throne.(lO) But the absence, and, soon afterward, the death, of the empe- 
ror, confirmed the absolute authority of Rufinus over the person and dominions 
of Arcadius ; a feeble youth, whom the imperious prsfect considered as his 
pupil rather than his sovereign. Regardless of the public opinion, he indulged 
bis passions without remorse, and without resistance ; and his malignant and 
rapacious spirit rejected every passion that might have contributed to bis own 
glory, or the happiness of the people. His avarice,(ll) which seems to have 
prevailed in his corrupt mind over every other sentiment, attracted the wealth 
of the East, by the various arts of partial, and general, extortion ; oppressive 

(7) ... .Jovenum ronmtia enlla 

Ante patrum vultiu itrlciA cecidere nettrL 
Ibat grandsvui nalo morienle wpenm 
Poottrabeaaezmil. 

InRQfln.l.S48. 
Tbe fmeU of ZoiimiHi ezpMn Um aOusi^witr Claudion : but hit ctaMie Inlerpreten wwe ignormnt of dM 
foartli century. The fatal cord, I found, with the help of TUlemont, in a ■ermon of Bl AuMeriua 
at Amaiea. 

(9) Thlaodlooa law la recited, and repealed, bj Areadlua (A. D. SM), In the Theodoeian Code, I. Iz. tit 
xxxTilL leg. 0. Tbe eenae, ae It la eiplalned by Claudian (in Rofin. i. 334^ and Godefiroy (lom. itt. pb 
S79), Is perfectly clear. 

. . . .Exidndere elTea 
Fundltoe; et noroen gentle deiere laboraL 
Tbe Bcniplee of Pagi and Tlllemoitt can arlee only ftom their zeal Air the glory of Theodoeiua. 

(9) Ammonlui Ruflnum proprlle manibua fueceplteacro fbnte mundatum. See Roeweyde*e Vita 

Patmm,p.M7. Soaomen (1. vill. c 17,) mentlone the church and monaeteiy; and Tlllemont (Hetn. 
Eoclet. torn. Iz. p. SOSL) records this synod, in which St. Gregory of Nyisa performed a conspicuous part 

(10) Monte«iuleu (Esprit dee Loii. 1. zii. c. IS,) pralseaone of the laws ofTbepdoelus, addrosed to tbe 
prefect Rufinus (I. iz. tit W. leg. onic), to discourage the prosecution of treasonable, or sacrilegious 
words. A tyrannical statute always proves tbe ezlst e nce of tyranny ; but a laudable edict may only con- 
tain the specious professions, or ineffectual wishes, of tiie prince or his minislecB. Thla, I am afraid, is a 
Just, though aoortlfylng, canon or criticism. 

(11) flueUbusaurl 

EzplerlUlecalorneqntt 

Congeste cumnlantur opes; oiMaiiae rapliiM 

Acdplt una dorous. . . . 
This character (Claudian. In Rufln. 1. 184—990,) Is confirmed by Jerom, a disinterested witness (dedeeos 
tosatlabtlls Avariti*, torn. 1. ad HeUodor. p. 966), by Zarimna Q. ▼. p. 96), and by Buidas, who copied ttas 
history of Eunaplmb 
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tazftSv scandalous bribery, immoderate fines, unjust confiscations, forced or he 
titiods testaments, by which the tyrant despoiled of their lawful inheritance the 
cbiidren of stran^rs, or enemies ; and the public sale of justice, as well as of 
&vour, which he instituted in the palace of Constantinople. The ambitious 
candidate eagerly solicited, at the eiqpense of the fairest part of his patrimony, 
the honours and emoluments of some provincial government : the lives and for- 
tunes of the unhappy people were abandoned to the most liberal purchaser ; 
and the public discontent was sometimes appeased by the sacrifice of an unpo- 

Sular cnminal, whose punishment was profitable only to the prnsfect of the 
last, his accomplice and his judge. It avarice were not the blindest of the 
human passions, the motives of Kufinus might excite our curiosity ; and we 
might be tempted to inquire, with what view he violated eveiy pnnciple of 
humanity and justice, to accumulate those immense treasures, which be could 
not spend without folly, nor possess without danger. Perhaps he vainly ima- 
gined, that he laboured for the interest of an only daughter; on whom be 
intended to bestow his royal pupil, and the august rank of Empress of the 
East. Perhaps he deceived himself by the opinion, that his avarice was the 
instrument of his ambition. He aspired to place his fortune on a secure and 
independent basis, which should no longer depend on the caprice of the young 
emperor ; yet he neglected to conciliate the hearts of the soldiers and people, 
hy the liberal distribution of those riches, which he had acquired with so mucti 
toil, and with so much g^ilt. The extreme parsimony of Kufinus left him only 
the reproach, and envy, of ill-gotten wealth ; his dependents served him with- 
out attachment ; the universal hatred of mankind was repressed only by the 
influence of servile fear. The fate of Lucian proclaimed to the East, that the 
prsfect, whose industry was much abated in the despatch of ordinaiy business, 
was active and indefatigable in the pursuit of revenge. Lucian, the son of the 
prefect Florentius, the oppressor oi Gaul, and the enemy of Julian, had em- 
ployed a considerable part of his inheritance, the fruit ot rapine and corrup- 
tion, to purchase the friendship of Rufinus, and the high office of Count of the 
East. But the new magistrate imprudently departed from the maxims of the 
court, and of the times ; disgraced his benefactor by the contrast of a virtuous 
and temperate administration; and presumed to infuse an act of injustice, which 
might have tended to the profit of the emperor's uncle. Arcadius was easily 
persuaded to resent the supposed insult ; and the prsefect of the East resolved 
to execute in person the cruel vengeance, which he meditated against this 
ungrateful delegate of his power. He performed with incessant speed the 
journey of seven or eight hundred miles, from Constantinople to Antiocb, entered 
the capital of Syria at the dead of night, and spread universal consternation 
among a people, ignorant of his design, but not ignorant of his character. The 
count of the fifteen provinces of the East was dragf^d, like the vilest malefac- 
tor, before the arbitrary tribunal of Rufinus. Notwithstanding the clearest evi- 
dence of his integrity, which was not impeached even by the voice of an 
accuser, Lucian was condemned, almost without a trial, to suflfer a cruel and 
Ignominious punishment The ministers of the tyrant, by the order, and in the 
presence, of their master, beat him on the neck with leather thongs, armed at 
the extremities with lead ; and when he fainted under the violence of the pain, 
he was removed in a close litter, to conceal his dying agonies from the eyes of 
the indignant citj. No sooner had Rufinus perpetrated this inhuman ac^ tlie 
sole object of his expedition, than he returned, amidst the deep, and siltm 
curses of a trembling people, from Antiocb to Constantinople : and his diligence 
was accelerated, by tne nope of accomplishing, without delay, the nuptials of 
his dai^hter with tne emperor of the East.(12) 
[A. D. 395.] But Rufinus soon experiencea, that a prudent minister should 

(19) • • • • Csterawgiito; 

Ad fielniM velox ; penitiu regione remoUui 

busifferl re viaa. 
Th&i •llmloii of ClAudiaQ (in BmAil i. S41o It again expUlmd hythedrCBinrtantial narraUve of Zorimoi 
a.v.p 388,389). 
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constantly secure bis royal captive l^ the strong, though invisible, chain of 
habit ; and that the merit, and much more easily me favour^ of the absent, aie 
obliterated in a short time from the mind of a weak and capricious soveieini 
While the prsefect satiated his revenge at Antioch^ a secret conspiracy of tna 
favourite eunuch.^ directed by the great chamberlain Eutropius, undermined 
his power in the palace of Constantinople. Thev discovered tiiat Aroadius 
ivas not inclined to love the daughter of Rufinus, who had been chosen, without 
his consent, for his bride ; and they contrived to substitute in her place the 
fair Eudozia, the daughter of £auto,(13) a general of the Franks in the service 
of Rome ; and who was educated, since the death of her father, in the family 
of the sons of Fromotus. The young emperor, whose chastit]^ had been strictly 
I of his 



guarded by the pious care of his tutor Arsenius,(14) eagerly listened to the 
artful and flattering descriptions of the charnos of Eudoxia : he gazed with 
impatient, ardour on her picture, and he understood the necessity of concealing 
his amorous des^ns from the knowledge of a minuter, who was so deeply 
interested to oppose the consummation of his happiness. Soon after the return 
of Rufinusy the approacbine ceremony of the royal nuptials was announced to 
the people of Constantinople, who prepared to celebrate, with false and hollow 
acclamations, the fortune of his daughter. A splendid train of eunuchs and 
officers issued, in hymeneal pomp, from the gates of the palace ; bearing aloft 
the diadem, the robes, and the mestimable ornaments, of tl)e future empress 
The solemn procession passed through the streets of the city, which were 
adorned with garlands, and filled with spectators ; but, when it reached the 
house of the sons of Fromotus, the principal eunuch respectfully entered the 
mansion, invested the fair Eudoxia with the Imperial robes, and conducted her 
in triumph to the palace and bed of Arcadius.ClS) The secrecy and success 
with which this conspiracy against Rufinus had been conducted, imprinted a 
mark of indelible ridicule on the character of a minister, who had suffered 
himself to be deceived, in a post where the arts of deceit and dissimulation 
constitute the most distinguished merit. He considered, with a mixture of 
indignation and fear, the victoiy of an aspiring eunuch, who had secretly cap- 
tivated the favour of his sovereign ; and the disgrace of his daughter, whose 
interest was inseparably connected with his own, wounded the tenderness, or 
at least the pride, of Rufinus. At the moment when he flattered himself that 
he should become the father of a line of kings, a foreign maid, who had been 
educated in the house of his implacable enemies, was intrcduced into the 
Imperial bed ; and Eudoxia soon displayed a superiority of sense and spirit, to 
improve the ascendant which her beauty must acquire over the mind ol a fond 
and youthful husband. The emperor would soun be instructed to hale, to fear, 
and to destroy the powerful subject, whom he had ii^ured ; and the conscious- 
ness of guilt, deprived Rufinus of every hope, either of safety of comfort, in 
the retirement of a private life. But he still possessed the most effectual 
means of defending his dignity, and perhaps of oppressing his enemies. The 
prefect still exercised an uncontrolled authority over the civil and militaiy 
government of the East : and his treasures, if he could resolve to use them, 
might be employed to procure proper instruments for the execution of the 
blackest desi^s, that pride, ambition, and revenge, could suggest to a desperate 
statesman. The character of Rufinus seemed to justify the accusations, that he 
conspired against the person of his sovereign, to seat himself on the vacant 
throne ; and that he had secretly invited the Huns and the Goths, to invade the 
provinces of the empire, and to increase the public confusion. The subtle 

(13) Zorimiu n. Iv. p. 343,) praiBea Um ralottr, prudence, and Integrity of Bauto the Frank. Sec TlUe- 
nont, Hist, des Empereora, lom. v. p. 771. 

(14) Araenias escaped from the palace of Conitantinop1e,and passed flftv-flve yean In rigid penance fai 
the monaaterles of EgyrtL See Tlflemont, Mem. Gccles. torn. xW. p. 67S— 708 ; and Fleurv, Hist Ecclea. 
torn. V. p. 1, Ace. ; but the la. V, for want of authentic material!, haa given too much creut to the legend 
ofMetaphraalea. 

(15) This story (Znsimua, L v. p. 990,} provee that the hymeneal rilea of antiquity were sUll pracdaed. 
without idolatry, by the Christians of the Bast ; and the bride was/oretAJy conducted from the houae or 
her parents to that of her husband. Our form of marriage requires, with less delicacy, the express and 
public consent of a virgin. 
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praefectt whose life had been spent in the intrigues of the palace, opposed^ with 
equal arms, the artful measures of the eunuch Eutropius ; but the timid soul of 
Rufinus was astonished by the hostile approach of a more formidable riFal, oi 
the great Stilicho, the general, or rather the master, of the empire of the 
We3t,(16) 

The celestial, gift which Achilles obtained, and Alexander envied, of a fioet 
worthy to celebrate the actions of heroes, has been enjoyed by Stilicho, in a 
much higher degree than might have been expected from the declining state of 
genius and of art. The muse of Claudian,^!?) devoted to his service, was 
always prepared to stigmatize his adversaries, Rufinus, or Eutropius, with 
eternal infamy ; or to paint, in the most splendid colours, the victories, and 
virtues, of a powerful benefactor. In the review of a period indifferently sup 

Sited with authentic materials, we cannot refuse to illustrate the annals of 
[onorius, from the invectives, or the panegyrics, of a contemporary writer ; 
but as Claudian appears to have indulged the most ample privilege of a poet 
and a courtier, some criticism will be requisite to translate the language o^ 
fiction, or exaggeration, into the truth and simplicity of historic prose. His 
silence concerning the family of Stilicho may be admitted as a proof, that his 
patron was neither able, nor desirous, to boast of a long series of illustrious 
progenitors ; and the slight mention of his father, an officer of Barbarian cavaliy, 
in the service of Valens, seems to countenance the assertion, that the general, 
who so lor^ commanded the armies of Rome, was descended from the savaene 
and perfidious race of the Vandals.(l8) If Stilicho had not possessed the 
external advantages of strength and stature, the most flatteriitt: bard,, in the 

eresence of so many thousand spectators, would have hesitafea to affirm, that 
B suroassed the measure of the demi-gods of antiquity ; and that whenever he 
movea, with lofty steps, through the streets of the capital, the astonished crowd 
made room for the stranger, who displayed in a private condition, the awful 
majesty of a hero. From his earliest youth he embraced the profession of 
arms ; his prudence and valour were soon distinguished in the field ; the horse 
men and archers of the East admired his suoerior dexterity ; and in each 
degree of his military promotions, the public judgment always prevented and 
approved the choice of the sovereign. He was named by Theodosius, to ratify 
a solemn treaty with the monarch oT Persia : he supported, during that important 
embassy, the dignity of the Roman name ; and after his return to Constan- 
tinople, his merit was rewarded by an intimate and honourable alliance with 
the Imperial family. Theodosius had been prompted, by a pious motive of 
fraternal affection, to adopt, for his own, the daughter of his brother Honorius ; 
the beauty and accomplishments of Serena (19) were universally admired by 
the obsequious court ; and Stilicho obtainea the preference over a crowd of 
rivals, who ambitiously disputed the hand of the princess, and the favour of 
her adoptive father.(20) The assurance that the husband of Serena would be 
faithful to the throne, which he was permitted to approach, ei^aged the em 
peror to exalt the fortunes, and to employ the abilities of the sagacious and 
mtrepid Stilicho. He rose through the successive steps of master of the borse, 
and count of the domestics, to the supreme rank of maste^general of all the 
cavalry and infantry of the Roman, or at least of the Western, empire j(21) and 

tt O'), ^*"" ^ 7- P- ***)' Orodo* (L vil. c. 37,) and Uie Chronicle of MarcaUinut. aradian On Rulln. 
"• ?,'Z^^\l ^^ *° ^*^®'y cotouiB, the dlitren and guUl of Uie prefect 

(17) SUlIcho, dirocUy or Indirecily , is Uie perpetaal Uieme of Claudian. The youUi and private life nf 
the hero, are vaguely expraiwd In Uie poem on his fimt coatulship, 3S— 14a 

(18) Yandalorum, imbellis, avane, perftde, et doloes, genUs, genere editiu. OnMiiii, I. vlL c 38. 
Jerom (tom. L ad GeronUam, p. 03,) calls him a Semi-Barbarian. 

(19) Claudian, in an imperfect poem, has drawn a fair, perhaM a flattering, portrait of Serena. That 
ftrourlie niece of Theodosius was bom, as weU as her sister Thermaniia, In Spain; from whence, in 

/i»* o'"** ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ honourably conducted lo the palace of Constantinople. 
(90) Some doubt may be entertained, whether this adoption was legal, or only metaphorical (see Du 
oun^tFam. ByzanL p. 75). An old Inscription gives Stilicho Uie singular tlUe of Fro gm*r Dni 

(21) Claudian (Laus Serene, 190. 193.) expresses. In poetic language, tiie " dilectus eqaoium," and Um 
gemlno moz idem culmlne duzit agmlna.'* The inscription adds, '* count of the domestica.** an im- 
yortant command, which StiUcbo, in tiie height of his grandeur, might pnidenUy retain 
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his enemies confessed^ that be invariably disdained to barter frtr gold the 
le wards of merit, or to defraud the soldiers of the pay and gratifications, which 
they deserved or claimed, from the liberality of the state.(22.) The valour and 
conduct which he afterward displaced, in the defence of Italy, against the arms 
of Alaric and Rada^aisus, may justify the fame of his early achievements ; and 
in an age less attentive to the laws of honour, or of pride, the Roman i^enerals 
might yield the pre-eminence of rank, to the ascendant of superior genius.(23) 
He lamented, and revenged, the murder of Fromotus, bis rival and nis friend ; 
and the massacre of many thousands of the flying Bastamae is represented by 
the poet, as a bloody sacrifice, which the Roman Achilles ofiered to the manes 
of another Patroclus. The virtues and victories of Slilicho deserved the 
hatred of Rufinus : and the arts of calumny might have been successful, if the 
tender and vigilant Serena had not protected her husband against bis domestic 
foes, while he vanquished in the field the enemies of the empire.(34) Theo- 
dosius continued to support an unworthy minister, to whose diligence he dele« 
gated the government of the palace, and of the £ast ; but when he marched 
affainst the tyrant £ugenius, he associated his faithful general to the labours and 
glories of the civil war ; and, in the last moments of his life, the dyine monarch 
recommended to Stilicho, the care of his sons, and of the republic.(25) The 
ambition and the abilities of Stilicho were not unecjual to the important trust ; 
and he claimed the guardianship of the two empires, during the minority of 
Arcadius and Honorius.(26) The first measure of his administration, or rather 
of his reign, displayed to the nations the vigour and activity of a spirit worthy 
to command. He passed the Alps in the depth of winter: descended the 
atream of the Rhine^ from the fortress of Basil, to the marshes of Batavia : 
reviewed the state oi the garrisons : repressed the enterprises of the Germans ; 
and, after establishing along the banks a firm and honourable peace, returned 
with incredible speed to the palace of Milan.(27) The person and court of 
Honorius were subject to the master-general of the West; and the armies and 
provinces of £urope obeyed, without hesitation, a regular authority, which was 
exercised in the name oi their young sovereign. Two rivals only remained to 
dispute the claims, and to provoke the vengeance of Stilicho. Within the 
limits of Africa, Gildo, the Moor, maintained a proud and dangerous inde- 
pendence ; and the minister of Constantinople asserted his equal reign over the 
emperor, and the empire, of the £ast. 

[A. D. 395.] The impartiality which Stilicho affected, as the common eua^ 
dian of the royal brothers, engaged him to regulate the equal division oT the 
arms, the jewels, and the majpnificent wardrobe and furniture of the deceased 
emper0r.(28) But the most important object of the inheritance consisted of 
the numerous legioin, cohorts, and sauadrons of Romans, or Barbarians, whom 
the event of the civil war had united under the standard of Theodosius. The 

(38> The beautiful lines of Claudian (ini. Com. Stilich. li. 113,) display kit ceniua: but the Integrity 
of Sdllcho (in tbe military adminlitration) Lb madi more firmly eMabiiihed by the unwilling evidence of 
Eoaimua 0< ▼• P* 345). 

(93) Sibetlkamolea 

Inf meret, qnamvli annis et Jure minori, 

Cedere grandcvoeeqoltam pedltumqoe magllCroa 

Adeplceree Clandlao, Lane Beren. p. 198| fte. 

A modern general would deem their mibmlfeion, either heroic patriotism, or abject servility. 

(24) Compare the poem on the first consulship (1. 95—115,) with Uie Lmu Serens (SZ7--437, where tt 
■nfortunatdy breaks off) . We may perceiTO the deep inveterate malice of Suflnua. 

(S5) Qnem /ratrt^M ipse 

Discedens, clvpeumque defensoremque dedistl. 
Tet tbe nomination (Iv. Cons. Hon. 4380 was private (iU. Cons. Hon. 14S,) eonctos dfscedere. 
tabet ; and may Uierefore be suspected. Zoeimus, and Buidas, apply to Stilicho, and Rufinus, the same 
equal title of Enrpem, guardians, or procuratoni. 

(98) The Roman law disiinguishes two sorts of sitiwnftr, which expired at the age of firarteen, and of 
twenty-five. The one was subject to tbe tuUr^ or guardian, of Uie person: the other to Uie c«rafsf> 
or trustee, of the estate (Helneccius, Antiquitat. Rom. ad Jurisprudent, pertinent. L i. tiL zzU. ziUL p^ 
318—333). But these legal ideas were never accurately transferred into the constitution of an elective 
monarchy* 

CZ7) Bee Claodian (1. Cons. SUltch. 1. 188-34S), but he most allow more tiian fifteen days for tte 
Journey and return, between Milan and Le> Jen. 

(SB) I. Cona. BtUich. 11. 88-94. Not only Um robes and diadems of the deceased emperor, but eve* 
Iks helmets, sword-hiltS| belts, cuirasses, 4u. were enriched wlUi p3arls, emeralds, and i' 
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▼anous multitudes of Europe and Asiat exasperated by recent animosities, ^ 
overawed by the authoHty of a sii^e man; and the rigid discipline of StiliciM 
protected the lands of tbe citizens from the rapine of tne licentious soldier.(39) 
Anxious, however, and impatient, to relieve Italy from the presence of this for 
midabie host, which could be useful only on the frontiers of the empire, he 
listened to the just requisition of the minister of Arcadius, declared his intention 
of re-conducting in person the troops of the East ; and dexterously employed 
the rumour of a* Gothic tumult, to conceal his private designs of ambition and 
revenge.(30) The guilty soul of Rufinus was alarmed by the approach of a 
vv<krrior and a rival, whose enmi^ he deserved ; he computed, wttn increasing 
i.error, the narrow space of his life and greatness : and, as the last hope of safetyi 
ne interposed the authority of the emperor Arcadius. Stilicho, who appears to 
nave directed his march alone the sea-coast of the Hadriatic, was not far 
distant from the city of Thessalonica, when he received a peremptoiy message, 
to recall the troops of the East, and to declare, that kit nearer approach would 
be considered, by the Bysahtine court, as an act of hostility* The prompt and 
unexpected obedfience of the general of the West, convinced the vul||^ar of his 
loyalty and moderation : and, as he had already eained the affection of the 
Eastern troops, he recommended to their zeal the execution of his bloody 
design, which might be accomplished in his absence, with less daneer perfaapSf 
and with less reproach. Stilicno left the command of the troops of the East to 
Gainas, the Goth, on whose fidelity be firmly relied ; with an assurance, at leastf 
that the hardy Barbarian would never be diverted from his purpose by any 
consideration of fear or remorse. The soldiers were easily persuaded to punidh 
the enemy of Stilicho, and of Rome ; and such was the general hatred which 
Rufinus had excited, that the fatal secret, communicated to thousands, was faith* 
fully preserved during the long march from Thessalonica to the gates of Coo« 
stantinople. As soon as they had resolved his death, they condescended to 
flatter his pride ; the ambitious praefect was seduced to believe, that those 
powerfiil auxiliaries might be tempted to place the diadem on his head ; and 
the treasures which he distributed, with a tardy and reluctant hand, were 
accepted by the indignant multitude, as an insult, rather than as a gift. At the 
distance of a mile from the capital, in the field of Mars, before the palace of 
Hebdomon, the troops halted ; and the emperor, as well as his minister, advanced* 
according to ancient custom, respectfully to salute the power which supported 
their throne. As Rufinus passed alons the ranks, and disguised, with studied 
courtesy, his innate haughtiness, the wings insensibly wheeled from the right 
and leit, and enclosed the devoted victim within the circle of their arms. 
Before he could reflect on the danger of his situation, Gainas gave the signal of 
death ; a daring and forward soloier plunged his sword into the breast of the 
guilty praefect, and Rufinus fell, groan^, and expired, at the feet of the 
affri&rbted emperor. If the agonies of a moment could expiate the crimes of a 
whole life, or if the outrages inflicted on a breathless corpse could be the 
object of pity, our humanity might perhaps be affected by the horrid circum* 
stances which accompanied the murder of Rufinus. His mangled body was 
abandoned to the brutal fury of the populace of either sex, who hastened in 
crowds, from eveiy quarter of the city, to trample on the remains of the haughty 
minister, at whose frown they had so lately trembled. His right hand was cut 
ofl^ and carried through the streets of Constantinople, in cruel mockery, to 
extort contributions for the avaricious tyrant, whose bead was publicly exposedi 
borne aloft on the point of a loiig iai]ce.(31) According to the savage maximi 

09} Ttntoqne remoto 

Principe, mntatu orbis non lenilt habenaa. 
Thlshlrti commendaUon (i. Cons. Sdl. i. 149,) mar be JutlHed by the fearaofUie dying emperor fte 
Bell. GUdon. S9!^— 301) ; and Uie peace and prad otder which were ei^yed after hto deatfi (i. Cons. SUIr 
1. 190* -168). 

(30) Saiicbo^i march, and Uie death of Ruflnns, are described by Claudlan (in Rafln. I. U. 101—4331 
ZMlmoB (I. vl. p. 806, STT), Sosomen (l vUi. c 1), Socratee 0- ▼!. c. I), Phlloetorglus (1. is. c 3, wtik 
Godefrov. p. 441), and Uie Chroaide of Marcellinus. 

_ (31) The dissKthn of Rnflnut, which Claudlan perlbmw wlUi the savace cooIimm of an aoauwlrt 
fki Rufln. U. 405-415), la Ukewtoe epeeifled b/ Zoeimosand Jerom (torn. 1. p. Ml>. 
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tit the Greek republics, his innocent familr ivould have shared the ponishment 
of his crimes. The wife and daughter of Rufinus were indebted for their safety 
to the influence <^ religion. Her sanctuaiy protected them from the ragiii^ 
madness of the people ; and thej were penriitted- to spend the remainder ol 
their lives in the exercises of Christian devotiooy in the peaceful retirement of 
Jeru8alem.(32) 

[A. D. 396, &c.] The senrile poet of Stilicho applauds, with ferocious joy^ 
this horrid deed, which, In the execution^ perhaps, of justice, violated every law 
of nature and society, profaned the majesty ot the prince, and renewed the 
dangerous examples ot miiitanr license. The contemplation of the universal 
order and harmony had satisfied Claudian of the existence of the Deit^ ; hot 
the prosperous impunity of vice appeared to contradict his moral attributes ) 
and the fate of Kuiinus was the only event which could dispel the religious 
doubts of the poet. (33) Such an act miffht vindicate the honour of Providence ; 
but it did not much contribute to the nappiness of the people. In less than 
three months they were informed of the maxims of the new administration, by 
a singular edict, which established the exclusive ri^ht of the treasury over the 
spoils of Rufinus : and silenced, under heavy penalties, the presumptuous claims 
m the subjects ot the Eastern empire, who had been injured by his rapacious 
Wranny.(34^ Even Stilicho did not derive from the murder of his rival, the 
miit which tie had proposed ; and though he gratified his revenge, his ambition 
was disappointed. Under the name of a favourite, the weakness of Arcadius 
required a master ; but he naturally preferred the obsequious arts of the eunuch 
Eutropius, who had obtained his domestic confidence : and the emperor con- 
templated, with terror and aversion, the stem genius ot a foreign warrior. Till 
they were divided by the jealousy of power, the sword of Gainas, and the 
charms of Eudoxia, supported the favour of the great chamberlain of the palace : 
the perfidious Goth, who was appointed master-general of the East, betrayed, 
without scruple, the interest of his benefactor ; and the same troops, who had 
so lately massacred the enemy of Stilicho, were engaged to support, against 
bim, the independence of tbe throne of Constantinople. The lavourites of 
Arcadius fomented a secret and irreconcileable war against a formidable hero, 
who aspired to govern, and to defend, the two empires of Rome, and the two 
sons of Theodosius. Thej incessantly laboured, by dark and treacherous 
machinations, to deprive him of the esteem of the prince, the respect of the 
people, and the friendship of the Barbarians. The life of Stilicho was repeat- 
edly attempted by the dag^r of hired assassins ; and a decree was obtained, 
from the senate ol Constantinople, to declare him an enemy of the republic, 
and to confiscate his ample possessions in the provinces of the East. At a time 
when the only hope of delaying the ruin of the Roman name, depended on the 
firm union, and reciprocal aid, of all the nations to whom it had been gradually 
communicated, the subjects of Arcadius and Honorius were instructed, by their 
respective masters, to view each other in a foreign, and even hostile, light ; to 
rejoice in their mutual calamities, and to embrace, as their faithful allies, the 
Barbarians, whom they excited to invade the territories of their countrymen. (35) 
The natives of Italy aflfected to despise the servile and efiemtnate Greeks of 
Byzantium, who presumed to imitate the dress, and to usurp the, dignity, of 
IU>man senators ;(36) and the Greeks had not yet forgotten the sentiments of 

(aS) The Pagan Zodmiu menlloni Ui«lr mnctuary and pilgrimage. The abter of Buiiniis, Sylvants, 
who patMd her Ufh at Jeniealeni, is fhmous in monaatle hietory. 1. The studious virgin had diligently, 
and even repeatedly, peruaed the commenlatora on the Bible, Orlcen, Gregory. Baall. &c. to the amount 
of five mlllfone of lines. 3. At the age of threeecore, the could boast, that ihe haa never washed her 
hands, face, or any part of her whole body, except the tips of her Angers, to receive the communion. Bee 
Uie Vltv Patrum, p. 770. VT7. 

(33) See the beautiful exordium of his InvecUve against Rufinus, which Is curloosly discussed by the 
skeLtic Bayle, Dictionnaire Critique, Runif. Note E. 

(34) See Uie Tbeodosian Ckide, I. ix. lit xlil. leg. 14, 19. The new ministers attempted, with ineoi- 
■iBtent avarice, to seize the spoils of their predeeessor, and to provide for their own future security. 

(35) See Claudian (i. Cons. Btilich. 1. 1. 775. 398. 3d6, 1, ii. 83,) and Zoeimus, I. v. p. 3QS. 

(36) Claudian turns the consubblp of the Eunuch Eutropius into a national reflectjku (1. IL 134). 

. .. .Piaudentum ceme senatum 

Et Byxantinos proceres, Oraiotne Quiritm: 

O patribus plebes, O digni consuJe pauee 
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hatred and contempt, which their polished ancestors had so longf entertained 
for the rude inhabitants of the West. The distinction of two governments^ 
4irhich soon produced the separation of two nations, will justifj my design oi 
suspending the series of the Eyzantitie history, to prosecute, without intemiption» 
the disgraceful, but memorable, teign of Honorius. 

[A. D. 386 — 398.1 The prudent Siilicho, instead of persisting to force the 
inclinations of a prmce, and people, who rejected his government, wisely 
abandoned Arcadius to bis unworthy favourites ; and bis reluctance to involve 
the two empires in a civil war, displayed the moderation of a minister, who 
had so often signalized bis military spirit and abilities. But if Stilicbo had any 
long[er endurea the revolt of Africa> he would have betrayed the securitv of the 
capital, and the majesty of the Western emperor, to the capricious insolence of 
a Moorish rebel. 6ildo>(37) the brother ot the tyrant Pirmus, had preserved 
and obtained, as the reward of his apparent fidelity, the immense patriuiony 
which was forfeited by treason; long and meritorious service in the armies of 
Rome, raised him to the dignity of a military count ; the narrow policy of the 
court of Theodosius had adopted the mischievous expedient, of supporting a 
legal government by the interest of a powerful family ; and the brother of Fir* 
mus was invested with the command ot Africa. His ambition soon usurped the 
administration of justice, and of the finances, without account, and without con- 
trol ; and be maintained, during a reign of twelve years, the possession of an 
office from which it was impossible to remove him, without the danger of a 
civil war. During those twelve years, the provinces of Africa groaned under 
the dominion of a ^rant, who .seemed to unite the unfeeling temper of a 8trane[er, 
with the partial resentments of domestic faction. The forms of law were often 
superseded by the use of poison ; and if the trembling guests, who were invited 
to the table of Gildo, i>resuraed to express their fears, the insolent suspicion 
served only to excite his fury, and he loudly summoned the ministers of death. 
Oildo alternately indulged the passions of avarice and lust ;( 38) and if bis days 
were terrible to the nch, his mghis were not less dreadful to husbands and 
parents. The fairest of their wives and daughters were prostituted to the 
embraces of the tjrrant ; and afterwards abandoned to a ferocious troop of Bar 
barians and assassins, the black, or swarthy, natives of the desert ; whom Gildo 
considered as the only guardians of bis throne. In the civil war between 
Theodosius and Eugenms, the count, or rather the sovereign, of Africa, main 
tained a haughty and suspicious neutrality ; refused to assist either of the con 
tending parties with troops or vessels, expected the declaration of fortune, and 
reserved for the conqueror, the vain professions of his allegiance. Such pro- 
fessions would not have satisfied the master of the Roman world : but the 
death of Theodosius, and the weakness and discord of his sons, confirmed the 
power of the Moor ; who condescended, as a proof of his moderation, to abstain 
from the use of the diadem, and to supply Rome with the customary tribute, 
or rather subsidjr, of com. In eveiy division of the empire, the five provinces 
of Africa were invariably assigned to the West ; and Gildo had consented to 
govern that extensive country in the name of Honorius ; but his knowledge ot 
the character and designs of^Stillcho, soon engaged him to address his homage 
to a more distant and teeble sovereig^n. The ministers of Arcadius embraced 
the cause of a perfidious rebel ; and the delusive hope of adding the numerous 

Itte'eorioastoobwrveUieflmiymploiDiof JetkNujr andTBchlnii, between old and BevrSooMi between 
Ue Greeks and Latins. -— * » i 

(37) Claudian may have exaggerated the vices of Gildo: but his Moorish extraction, hto notorious 
actions, and the complaints of SL Augustin, may Justify the poet's invectives. Barooius C^nnaL Eoctas 
A. D. 208, So. 3S-5«,) has treated Uie African rebellion witii skill and learning. 

(38) Instat terribilts vivis, morientibos hcres, 
Vin^nibus raptor, thalamis ohscenus adulter. 
Nulla quies; oritur praedi ceannte libido. 
Dlvitibusque dies, et nox metuenda mariua. 

Mauris clariarima qusque 

Faatidiia datur 

BaronluB eondenms, still more severely, Uie licendousnesa of Gildo; as his wife, his daughter, and hia 
cister, were examples of perfect chastity. The adulteries of the African soldien are chedted by oue cT 
4ie Imperial laws 
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dties of Africa to the empire of the East» tempted them to assert a claiiD, which 
they were incapable of supporting, either by reason or bj arms.(39) 

[A. D. 397j When Stilicho l^d given a firm and decisive answer to the. 
pretensions of^the Byzantine court, he solemnly accused the tyrant of Africa 
before the tribunal, which had formerly judged the kings and nations of the 
earth ; and the image of the republic was revived, after a long interval, under 
the reign of Honorius. The emperor transmitted an accurate and ample detail 
of the complaints of the provincials, and the crimes of Gildo, to the Romao 
senate ; ana the members of that venerable assembly were required to pro- 
nounce the condemnation of the rebel. Their unanimous suffrage declared Dim 
the enemy of the republic ; and the. decree of the senate added a sacred and 
legitimate sanction to the Roman arm8.(40) A people, who still remembered^ 
that their ancestors had been the masters of the world, would have applauded, 
with conscious pride, the representation of ancient freedom ; if they had not 
long since been accustomed to prefer the solid assurance of bread, io the 
vnsubstantial visions of liberty and greatness. The subsistence of Rome 
depended on the harvests of Africa ; and it was evident, that a declaration ot 
war would be the signal of famine. The praefect S^mmachus, who presided 
k) the deliberations of the senate, admonished the ministerof his just apprehen- 
sion, that as soon as the revengeful Moor should prohibit exportation of com^ 
the tranquillity, and perhaps the safety ,.of the capital, would oe threatened by 
the hungry rage of a turbulent multitude.(41) The prudence of StHicho con- 
ceived, and executed, without delay, the most effectual measure for the relief 
of the Roman people. A laige and seasonable supply of com* collected in the 
inland provinces ol Gaul, was embarked on the rapicf stream of the Rhone, and 
transported, by an ea.^ navigation, from the Rhone to the Tiber. Dtiring the 
whole term of the African war, the granaries of Rome were continually tu led, 
her dignity was vindicated from the humiliating dependence, and the minds 
of an immense people were quieted by the calm confidence of peace and 



^irn 



398.] The cause of Rome, and the conduct of the African war, were 
Intrusted by Stilicho, to a general, active and ardent to avenee his private inju* 
lies on the head of the tyrant The spirit of discord, whicn prevailed in tpe 
bouse of Nabal, had excited a deadly quarrel between two ot his sons, Gildo 
and Mascezel.(43) The usurper pursued, with implacable rage, the life ot 
bis younger brother, whose courage and abilities he feared ; and Mascezel, 
oppressed by superior power, took refuge in the court of Milan ; where he soon 
received the cruel intelligence, that his two innocent and helpless children had 
been murdered by their inhuman uncle. The affliction of toe father was sus- 
pended only by the desire of revenge.. The vigilant Stilicho already prepared 
to collect the naval and military forces of the Western empire ; ana he had 
fesolved, if the tyrant should be able to wage an equal and doubtful war, to 
march against him in person. But as Italy reouired his presence, and as it 
might be dangerous to weaken the defence of the fiontier, he judged it more 
adviseable, that Mascezel should attempt this arduous adventure, at the head 
of a chosen body of Gallic veterans, who had lately served under the standard 
of Eugenius. These troops, who were exhorted to convince the world, that 
ihejr could subvert, as well as defend, the throne of a usurper, consisted of the 
/mmzn, the ffereu/ion, and the Augtutan legions ; of the Xervian auxiliaries ; 
of the soldiers, who displayed In tEeir banners the symbol of a /ton, and of the 

(30) Inqae tuBiii sortem nameiotu tniMtnlit lubei. 
Claodian (de Bell. Glldonlco, c. 330-334,) has touched, with poDtlnl deUcaer» Uie intriguei of Ow By- 
laotine court, which am llkewiae menUoiied by ZoaimuB, L ▼. p. 308. 

(40) Symmaabua (I. Lv. eptat. 4,) expreaes Uiejudicial fotaoM of tha Mnala, and Giaadlaa (|. Oqmi 
flUlielL 1. L 385, &c.) aeeiiM to feel the ipirit of a Eoinaii. 

(41) Ciaudian finely diq)layt tbeie complahits of SymnaGhiia In a spaaeh 9t tha godden of Boaaa 
before the throne of Jupiter. De Bell. GUdon. 9B— 138. 

(48) Bee CJlaodian, in Eutrop. L 1. 401, && L Cone. StU. H. BOOjfte. H. Coaa. StiUeh. 91, Ice 
(43) He was of a mature age ; since he had fonnvly (A. D. 373,) sirred against hia brother nrama. 
Afloniiao. xxiz. 5. Ciaudian, who understood the court of Milan, dwells on the ti^uries, rather than 
the merits, of Mascesel (da BelL OUd. 380-414). The Moorkh war Wia not worthy of Hoooriua. at 
millcho, Jtc. 

Vol. IL-P 
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troops, which were distinguished by the auspicious names of Farfunaie afid 
Invincible. Yet such was the smallness of their establishments, or the difficulty 
of recruiting, that these seven bands,(44) of hkh dignity and reputation in the 
service of Home, amounted to no more than nre thousand effective roen.(45) 
The fleet ofealleys and transports sailed in tempestuous weather from the port 
of Pisa, in Tuscany, and steered their course to the little island of Capraria ; 
which had borrowed that name from the wild goats, its original inhaoitantsy 
whose place was now occupied by a new colony of a strange and savage 
appearance. ^The whole island (says <in ingenious traveller of those times) 
is filled, or rather defiled, by men, who fly from the light. They call them- 
selves Monkst or solitaries, because they cnoose to live alone, without znj wit- 
nesses of their actions. They fear the gifts of fortune, from the apprehension of 
osing them ; and, lest they should be miserable, they embrace a life of volun- 
taiy wretchedness. How absurd is their choice ! liow perverse their under- 
standing ! to dread the evils, without being able to support the blessings, of the 
human condition. 'Either this melancholy madness is the effect of disease, or 
else the consciousness of euilt urp^es these unhappy men to exercise on their own 
bodies the tortures which are inflicted on fugitive slaves by the hand of jus- 
tice. "(46) Such was the contempt of a protane magistrate for the monlu of 
Capraria, who were revered by the pious Mascezel, as the chosen servants of 
God.(47) Some of them were persuaded, by his entreaties, to embark on board 
the fleet ;^and it is observed, to the praise of the Roman general, that his days 
and nights were employed in prayer, fasting, and the occupation of sinking of 

Ssalms. The devout leader, who, with such a reinforcement, appeared confi- 
ent of yictoxT, avoided the dangerous rocks of Corsica, coasted along the 
eastern side ofSardinia, and secured his ships against the violence of the South 
wind, by casting anchor in the safe and capacious harbour of Cagliari, at the 
distance of one nundred and forty miles from the African shores.(48) 

[A. D. 398.] Gildo was prepared to resist the invasion with all the forces 
of Africa. By the liberality of his gifts and promises, he endeavoured to 
secure the doubtful allegiance of the Roman soldiera, while he attracted to his 
standard the distant tnbes of Gaetulia and .Ethiopia. He proudly reviewed 
an army of seventy thousand men, and boasted, with the rash presumption 
which IS the forerunner of disgrace, that his numerous cavaliy would trample 
under their horses' feet, the troops of Mascezel, and involve, in a cloud of 
burning sand, the natives of the cold regions of Gaul and Gennany.(49) fiut 
the Moor, who commanded the legions of Honorius, was too well acquainted 
with the manners of his countrymen, to entertain any serious apprehension of a 
naked and disorderly host of Barbarians, whose left arm, instead of a shield, 
was protected only by a mantle ; who were totally disarmed as soon as they 
had aarted their javelin from their right hand ; and whose horses had never 
been taught to l>ear the control, or to obey the guidance of the bridle. He 
fixed his camp of five thousand veterans in the face of a superior enemy, and, 
after the delay of three days, gave the signal of a general engagement. (50) 

'M) Ciaudtan, BelL Gild. 415—493. The change of dlaelpUne allowed him to nae IndUTefenUy Um 
namev of Legio^ CakorSj Manhnttus. Bee Uie J^otitia Imperii, B. 38. 40. 

(45) Oroeiug (I. vi\. c. 30, p. 565,) qualifies this account with an expreslon of douht (ut alunt^; aiid It 
scarcely coincides with the dwanas aSpas of Zoslmus (1. ▼. p. 303). Yet Ctftudlan, after some declama- 
tion about Cadmus's soldiers, frankly owns that Stilicho sent a smaU army; lest the rebel should fly, ne 
Umeare times (L Cons. SUlicb. 1. 1. 314, dtc.). 

(46) Claud. RutU. NumaUan. Itinerar. i. 43»>44a He afterward (515-096,) mentions a religious mad- 
man on the isle of Gorgona. For such nroHine remarks, Rutilius, and his accomplices, are styled, by hia 
commentator, Bartiiius, rabloei canes dlaboll. Tlllemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. xil. p. 471,) more catanly 
observes, that the unbelieving poet praises where he means to censure. 

M7) Orosius, L vil. c 36, p. 564. Augustin commends two of these savage saints of the isle of 
Goats (episL IxzxL apnd Tiliemont, Mem. Eeclea. tom. xiil. p. 317, and Baronloa, Annal. Eodes. A D. 
396« No. 51). 

(48) Here the first book of the Glldonic war is terminated. The rest of CIaudian*a poem has been ton ; 
and we are Ignorant Amd, or toAcre, the army made good their landing in Africa. 

(49) OrosiuB must be responsible for the account. The presumption of Gildo and his various train of 
Bhrbarians is celebrated bv Clandian (1. Cons. Btil. 1. i. 345—355.) 

(50) St. Ambrose, who had been dead about a year, revealed, In a vision, the time and place of the 
victory. Mascezel afterward related his dream to PauUnus, the original biographer of the aamt, firom 
whom it might eaaily pass to Oroaiua. 
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As Mascezel sidvanced before the front with fait offers of peace and pardon, be 
encountered one of the foremost standard-bearers of the Africans, and, on his 
refusal to yield, struck him on the arm with his sword. The arm, and the 
standard, sunk under the weight of the blow ; and the imaginary act of sub> 
mission was hastily repeated by all the standards of the line. At this sisrnal, the 
disaffected cohorts proclaimed the name of their lawful sovereign ; the Bar- 
barians, astonished by the defection of their Roman allies, dispersed, according 
to their custom, in tumultuary flight ; and Mascezel obtained the honours of an 
easy, and almost bloodless victory. (51) The tyrant escaped from the field of 
battle to the sea-shore ; and threw himself into a small vessel, with the hope 
of reaching in safety some friendly port of the empire of the East : but the 
obstinacy of the wind drove him back into the harbour of Tabraca,(52) which 
had acknowledged, with the rest of the province, the dominion of Honorius, 
and the authority of his lieutenant. The inhabitants, as a proof of their 
repentance and lo^ralty, seized and confined the person of Qildo in a dungeon; 
and his own despair saved him from the intolerable torture of supporting^ the 
presence of an injured and victorious brother.(53) The captives, and the 
spoils, of Africa, were laid at the feet of the emperor ; but Stilicho, whose 
moderation appeared more conspicuous, and more sincere, in the midst of pros- 
perity, still afiected to consult tne laws of the republic ; and referred to the 
senate and people of Rome, the judgment of the most illustrious criminals. (54) 
Their trial was public and solemn ; but the judges, in the exercise of this 
obsolete and precarious jurisdiction, were impatient to punish the African ma* 
gistrates, who had intercepted tbe subsistence of the Roman people. The 
rich and guilty province was oppressed by the Imperial ministers, who had a 
visible interest to multiply the number of the accomplices of Giido ; and if an 
edict of Honorius seems to check the malicious industry of informers, a sub- 
sequent edict, at a distance of ten years, continues and renews the prosecution 
of the offences which had been committed in the time of tbe general rebel 
lion. (55) The adherents of the tjrant who escaped the first fui^ of the 
soldiers, and the judges, might derive some consolation from the tragic fate ot 
ois brother, who could never obtain his pardon for the extraordinaiy services 
which he had performed. Afler he had finished an important war in the space 
of a single winter, Mascezel was received at the court of Milan with loud 
applause, affected latitude, and secret jealousy ;(56^ and his death, which, 
verbaps, was the e&ct of accident, has been considerea as the crime of Stilicho 
In the passage of a bridge, the Moorish prince, who accompanied the master* 
generaf of the West, was suddenly thrown from his horse into the river ; the 
officious haste of the attendants was restrained by a cruel and perfidious smile^ 
which they observed on the countenance of Stilicho ; and while they delayed the 
necessary assistance, the unfortunate Mascezel was irrecoverably arowned.(57) 
[A. D. 398.1 The joy of the African triumph was happily connected with 
the nuptials ot the emperor Honorius, and of his cousin Maria, the daughter of 
Stilicho : and this equal and honourable alliance seemed to invest the powerful 

(SI) Zoalmui (L v. p. 903,0 mppoMs an obsUnate combat; bat tbe narradve of Orodcu appean to con- 
ceal a real fkct, ander tbe dieKUiee uf a miracle. 

(53) Tabraca lay between tbe two Hippoe (Cellarios, torn. U. p. IL p. 113; d^Aaville, torn. ill. p. 
81). Oroiiue has distiucUy named the field of battle, but our ignorance cannot define the predna 
attuatlon. 

(53) Tbe death of Gtldo !■ ezpreaed liiy Claudian 0. Cone. Sdl. L 397), and hia bert interpceten, Zoil 
nius and Oroalas. 

(54) Claudian (11. Cone. StiUch. 1X^119,) doKribei their trial (tremult quoi Africa nuper, cemnnt rostra 
reo8), and applauds tbe restoration of the ancient consUtutlon. It la hen that he Introduces tbe fiunous 
aeotence, so familiar to the friends of despotism : 

Nunquam Ilbertaa gratior exiUtt 



But the fteedom. which depends on royal piety, scarcely deseryes that appellation. 

(55) See Uie Theodosian Code, I. ix. tit xxziz. leg. 3, tit. xl. leg. 19. 

(SS) Stilicho, who clabned an equal share in all the victories of Theodoslus and hn son. particularif 
asserts, that Africa was recovered by the wisdom of kis counsels One an InseripUon produced by Ba* 
lonlos). 

(S7) I have softened the narrative of Zoelmust which. In its cmde simplicity, is almost Incredible (L r. 
p 30^. Onaius damns the victorioas general (p. 538), for vtolaUog the right of nncmary. n 
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minister with the authori^ of a parent orer bis flubmissiTe pupil. The Mitte 
of Claudian was not silent on this propitious daj ;(68) he sungv in ▼arious and 
lively strains, the happiness of the royal pair ; ana the gJoiy of the hero^ who 
ooonrmed their union, and supported their throne. The ancient febles of 
Greece, which had almost ceased to be the object of religious faith, were saved 
finom oblivion by the genius of poetry. The picture of the Cyprian* gmve, die 
seat of harmony and love ; the triumphant progress of Venus over &t native 
seas, and the mild influence which her presence diffused in the palace of MilaOf 
express to every age the natural sentiments of the heart, in the just andpleasing 
language of allegorical fiction— But. the amorous impatience, which Claudian 
attributes to the young prince,(d9^ must excite the smiles of the court : and hi» 
beauteous spouse (if me deserved the praise oi beauty) had not much to fear 
or to hope from the passions of her lover. Honorius watonly in the fourteenth 
year of his age ; Serena, the mother of bis bride, deferred, by art or persoasioo^ 
the consummation of the royal nuptials ; Maria died a viigin, aller she had been 
ten years a wife : and the chastity of the emperor was secured by the cold^ 
ness, or perhaps, the debility, of his con8tituti90.(60) His sul^ects, who atteiH 
tively studied the character of their young sovereign, discovered that Honorius 
was without passions^ and consequently without talents ; and that his feeble and 
languid disposition was alike incapable of discharging the duties of his rankf 
or of enjoying the pleasures of his affe. In hb eany youth he made some 
progress in {& exercises of riding ana drawiqg the bow : but he sooe relin- 
quisned these fatiguing occupations, and the amusement of feeding poultry* 
became the serious and daily care of the monarch of the West,(61) who resigned 
the reins of empire to the firm and skilful hand of his guardian otilicha The 
experience of hbtory will countenance the suspicion, that a prince who was 
born ill the purple, received a worse education than the meanest peasant of hi» 
dominions ; ana that the ambitious minister suffered him to attain the age of 
manhood, without attempting to excite his courage, or to enlighten his under- 
standing. (62^ The preaecessors of Honorius were accustomed to animate, by 
their example, or at least by their presence, the valour of the legions ; and tlie 
dates of their laws attest the perpetual activity of their motions through the 
provinces of the Roman world. But the son of Theodosius passed the slumber 
of his life, a captive in his palace, a stranger in his country, and the patient^, 
almost the indifferent, spectator of the ruin of the Western empire, which was 
repeatedly attacked, and finally subverted, by the aims of the Barbarians. lo 
the eventful history of a reign of twenty-eight years, it will seldom be neces- 
sary to mention the name of the emperor Honorius* 

(58) Claadiu, as Uie pnet Isureat, oompoied a ■eriouf and elaborate eptUudanlamof 340 llnea; twriilii 
nme gay Feacenniiiea which were aung, in a more llcentiotts tone, on the wedding night 
CSS) •— -Calet obviua ire ■ 



Jam prineepa, tardomque cupit di a c ede w aoien. 



NobUia baud allter «Mu>ef 
(4e NapHi Honor, et Marie, 987), and more fredj tai Uie Daaoeudaei OXt^JSK^) 
Dices, O fiMrftw, hoc mf hi daldtta 
Oaam flavoe rf«dw sincere Sarmataa 

Tam Tictor madido prosHiaatoro 
Noetumi referena vuloera prolil. 
(00) See Zoilmua, L v. p, 333. 

(91) Procoplus de Bell. Goiblca I. 1. e. 3: I have borrowed the ceneral pracUca of Hooortta, wlthonl 
•dopung the singular, and indeed, improtMble tale, which la relatea hj the Greek historian. 

(68) The lessons of Tbeodosiua, or rather Clauoian (It. Cons. Honor. 914—418), nilght eonpona a flat 
InatitutionfiKthefatareprlnceof a great and five nation. It wa« Atr ■bow KonKliiiiy and oIb dogoir 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

BnoU of the Ch^h^'-ihey phmder Greece-^two great inoasumt qfbaly hy Alane 
and Radagaisui — Ihey are reptdsed hy StiUcKo-'ihe Germans overrun Ga/id^ 
usurpation of ConstaaUne in the West — disgrace and death qf Stilicho, 

[A. D. 395.1 Ir the subjects of Rome couid be ^nonnt of their obligations 
to the great Theodosius, they were too soon coQtrincedy how paiofuily the 
spirit and abilities of their deceased emperor had supported tne frail and 
mouldering edifice of the republic. He died in the month of January ; and 
before the end of the winter of the same year, the Gothic nation was in anns.fl) 
The Barbarian auxiliaries erected their independent standard: and boldly 
«?owed the hostile designs which they had long cherished in tliehr ferocious 
minds. Their countirineny who had been condemnedy by tj^ conditions of the 
last treaty to a life of tranauillity and labour, deserted their farms at the first 
sound of the trumpet; ana eagerly resumed the weapons which they had 
reluctantly laid down. The barriers of the Danube were thrown open ; the 
savage warriors of Scythia issued from their forests; and ^ uncommon 
•severity of the winter allowed the poet to remark, ** that they roUed their pon- 
derous wagons over the broad and icy back of Che indignant river."(2) The 
unhappy natives of the provinces to the south of the Danube, submitted to the 
calamities, which, in the course of twenty yean, were ahoost grown familiar 
(o their imagination ; and the various troops of Barbarians, who gloried in the 
Gothic name, were irregulariy spread from the woody shores of Dalmatia, to 
the walls of Constantinople's) The interruption, or at least the diminution, 
of the subsidy, which the Goths had received from the prudent liberality of 
Theodosius, was the specious pretence of their revolt : the affront was embit- 
tered by their contempt for the unwariike sons of Theodosius; and their 
resentment was inflamed hj the weakness, or treachery, of the minister of 
Arcadius. The frequent visits of Rufinus to the camp of the Barbarians, v^ose 
arms and apparel be affected to imitate, were considered as a sufficient evidence 
of his euilty correspondence : and the public enemy, from a motive either of 
ffratituoe or of policy, was attentive, amidst the general devastation, to spare 
the private estates of the unpopular prefect. The Goths, instead of being 
impelled by the blmd and headstrong passions of their chiefs, were now 
directed by the bold and artful genius of Alanc That renowned leader was 
descended from the noble race of the Balti ;(4^ which yielded only to the 
^al dignity of the Amali : he had solicited the command of the Roman 
armies ; and the imperial court provoked him to demonstrate the folly of their 
fefusal, and the importance of their loss. Whatever hopes might be entertained 
of the conquest ox Constantinople, the judicious general soon abandoned an 
impracticable enterprise. In the midst of a divided court, and a discontented 
|)eople, the emperor Arcadius was terrified by the aspect of the Gothic arms : 

(1) TiM KTott of tho Gotiw, and die UockadB of ConiUuitiiiopte, n« dMnetiy mmtloMd ftjr CtamUML 
<^ii RoSn. L U. 7—100), Zorimua (1. v. p. 203), and JoniuidM (de Aebua Qeilcia, c SO). 

CI) ^Alf 1 per teifft feroeto 

Danubii aolidata raunt; eipertaque remia 
Frangunt ttacMi rodi* 
ClaadUn uid Ovid often mmiiM their tknej by interehanglng Uie metapiMm and p rop ei d a i ofMtiitf waMT 
•od »0lid tee. Much falee wit baa been expended in thii eaajr exerdsa.* 

(3) Jerom, torn. 1. p. 98. He endeavours to comfort hia friend Heltedoraa, Uahop of AMnum, for ths 
loai of bla nephew Nepotlaa, by a eurioaa reeaphulatloB of aU the pnbllo and prtvate mMbrtanei of Um 
timea. See Tillemont, Mem. Eeelea. torn, xit p. 900, Jce. 

(4) BMUka^ or Md, orteo mirifica, Mys Jornande^ p. 99. Thia Hlnatrleaa laee loiig eoMiflued to 
flourish In Pranee, in the Gothic province of Sepiimania, or Laatuedoc : under the eorrapted aapailadett 
of Banx; and a branch of that tkmilj afterward aettied in the kinfdofn of Naples (Grotiua in Prolegom. 
•d HiaL Gothic p. 53). The lords of Baux, near Arlea, and of sevenir-nine aubowtUnate placaa^ wen 
feiiief6ndeDtoftaecoaatsofFroveBC& LoBguenn^ Peacrinioa da la Fraaea, toaw L p. SJT. 
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but the want of wisdom and valour was supplied by the strength of the city , 
and the fortifications, both of the sea and land, mij^ht securely brave the im- 
potent and random darts of the Barbarians. Alanc disdainea to trample any 
longer on the prostrate and ruined countries of Thrace and Dacia, and he 
resolved to seek a plentiful harvest of fame and riches in a province which had 
hitherto escaped the ravages of war.(5) 

[A, D. 396.1 The character of the civil and militaiy officers, on whom Ra- 
finus had devolved the government of Greece, confirmed the public suspicioiiy 
that he had betrayed the ancient seat of freedom and learning to the Gothic 
invader. The proconsul Antiochus was the unworthy son of a respectable 
father ; and (rerontius, who commanded the provincial troops, was much better 
qualified to execute the oppressive orders of a tyrant, than to defend, with 
courage and ability, a countiy most remarkably fortified by the hand of nature. 
Alaric had traversed^ without resistance, the plainsof Macedonia and Thessaly, 
as far as the foot of Mount Oeta, a steep ana woody range of hills, almost im- 
pervious to his cavaliy, they stretched from east to west, to the edge of the 
sea-shore ; and left between the precipice and the Maiian Gulf, an interval of 
three hundred feet, which, in some places, was contracted to a road capable of 
admitting only a sinele carriage. (6) In this narrow pass of Thermopile, 
where L^nidas and three hundred Spartans had gloriously devoted their lives, 
the Goths mi^bt have been stopped, or destroy^, by a skilful general ; and 
perhaps the view of that sacred spot might have kindled some sparks of mili- 
tary ardour in the breasts of the degenerate Greeks. The troops which had 
been posted to defend the straits of Tnermopyla;, retired, as they were directed, 
without attempting to disturb the secure ana rapid passage of Alaric ; and the 
fertile fields of PBocis, and Baeotia, were instantly covered by a deluge of 
Barbarians ; who massacred the males of an age to Dear arms, and drove away 
the beautiful females, with the spoil and cattle, of the flaming villa|;es. The 
travellers who visited Greece several years afterward, could easily discover the 
deep and bloody traces of the march of the Goths ; and Thebes was less 
indebted for her preservation to the strength of her seven gates than to the 
eager haste of Alaric, who advanced to occupy the city of Athens,(7] and the 
important harbour of the Piraeus. The same impatience ui]ged him to prevent 
the delay and danger of a siege, by the offer of a capitulation ; and as soon as 
the Athenians heard the voice of the Gothic herald, they were easily persuaded 
to deliver the ^atest part of their wealth, as the ransom of the city of Minerva 
and its inhabitants. The treaty was ratified by solemn oaths, and observed 
with mutual fidelity. The Gothic prince, with a small and select train, was 
admitted within the walls ; he indulged himself in the refreshment of the bath, 
accepted a splendid banquet which was provided by the magistrate, and af- 
fected to show that he was not ignorant ot the manners of civilized nations.(8) 
But the whole territoir of Attica, from the territory of Sunium to the town of 
Me^ra, was blasted by his baleful presence ; ana if we may use the com- 
panson of a contemporary philosopher, Athens itself resembled the bleedinr 
and empty skin of a slaughtered victim. The distance between Megara and 
Corinth could not much exceed thirty miles ; but the bad road, an expressive 
name, which it still bears among the Greeks, was, or mi^ht easily have been 
made, impassable for the march of an enemy. The thicK and gloomy woods 
of Mount Citheron covered the inland country ; the Scironian rocks approached 
the water's edge, and hung over the narrow and winding path, which was cou- 

(5) Zodmofl 0- ▼• P- 993--aB50to ocr best guide for Uie conqaeM of Greece ; but the hints and aUuskm 
0t Ciaudien era so many rays or hisioric light 

(6) Compare Herodotus (I. vii. c 176,) and Llvy (xxzri. 15). Tlw narrow entrance of Greece wm 
ivohably enlarged by each sn cce ss l ve rarisher. 

(7) He passed, says Bunaplus, fin VIl Pbilosoph. p. flS, edit Comraelln, 1996,) through the sttaila, ttm 
TMV arvXwv (of Therroopylc) vofniXBtv wnrtp iia $ttdi«.cai intoKooroviUtw rptxiov. 

(8) In obedience to Jetom, and Claodian (in Rulin. 1. 11. 101), I have mixed some darker eoloon ia Htm 
Bittd representation of Zoelmus, vrho wished to soften the calamities of Athensi 

Neo fera Oecropias trazissent vincula metres, 
flynesius (Eplst dvi. p. 97S, edit Peuv.) observes, that Athens, whose sufferings be Imputes to the pi^ 
consul's avarieei wasat tiiattlme lass ftunous for lier schools of pbiloaopliy Uian for her tradeof honejb 
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fined above six miles along the sea-shore. (9) The passage of those rocKs, 90 
infaaions in everj age, was terminated by the isthmus of Corinth ; and a small 
body of firm and intrepid soldiers might have successfully defended a tempo- 
rary intrenchment of five or six miles Irom the Ionian to the JSgean sea. The 
confidence of the cities of Peloponnesus, in their natural rampart, had tempted 
them to nej^Iect the care of their antique walls : and the avarice of the Roman 
governors had exhausted and betrayeU the unhappy p/ovinc€.(10) Corinth, 
Aigos, Sparta, yielded without resistance to the arms of the Goths : and the 
most fortunate of the inhabitants were saved, by death, from beholding the 
slavery of their families, and the conflagration ot their cities,(ll) The vases 
and statues were distributed among the Barbarians, with more regard to the 
value of the materials, than to the elegance of the workmanship ; the female 
captives submitted to the laws of war ; the enjoyment of beauty was the 
reward of valour ; and the Greeks could not reasonably complain of an abuse, 
which was justified by the example of the heroic times.(l2) The descendants 
of that extraordinary people, who had considered valour and discipline as the 
walls of. Sparta, no longer remembered the generous reply of their ancestors to 
an invader more formidable than Alaric. '* If thou art a god, thou wilt not 
hurt those who have never injured thee ; if thou art a man, advance :^-and 
thou wilt find men equal to thvself.]'(13) From Thcrmopylse to Sparta, the 
leader of the Goths pursued his victorious march, without encountering any 
mortal antagonists : but one of the advocates of expiring paganism has cono- 
dently asserted, that the walls of Athens were guarded by thefi;oddess Minerva, 
with her formidable iEgis, and by the ang^ phantom orAchines;( 14) and that 
the conqueror was dismayed by the presence of the hostile deities of Greece 
In an age of miracles, it woulcf perhaps be unjust to dispute the claim of the 
historian Zosimus to the common benefit ; yet it cannot be dissembled, that the 
mind of Alaric was ill prepared to receive, either in sleeping or waking visions, 
the impressions of Greek superstition. The songs of Homer, and the fame of 
Achilles, had probably never reached the ear of the illiterate Barbarian; and 
the ChriMtian faith, which he had devoutly embraced, taught him to despise 
0e imaginary deities of Rome and Athens. The invasion of the Goths, instead 
of vindicating the honour, contributed, at least accidentally, to extirpate the 
last remains of paganism : and the masteries of Ceres, wnich had subsisted 
eighteen hundred years, did not survive the destructkm of Eieusis, and the 
calamities of Gieece.(l5) 

[A. D. 397.] The last hope of a people who could no longer depend on 
their arms, their gods, or their sovereign, was placed in the powerful assistance 
of the general of me West ; and Stilicho^ who had not been permitted to repulse, 
advanced to chastise, the invaders of Greece. (16) A numerous fleet was 
equipped in the ports of Italy ; and the troops, after a short and prosperous 

(D) . ^ . . VallaU marl Strofria niper, 

Bt duo cmniimo eoonecteos cquora iDuro 

fathmoB - - . - ClaudiandeB«ILGeUco, 188. 

The Scironian rocks are described bv Pausanias (I. I c 44, p. 107, edit. Kuhn) and oar modern travellen, 
Wheeler (p. 436,) and Chandler (p. i98). Hadrian made the road passable for two carriages. 

(10) Claudlan (In Rufln. I. il. 186, and de Bello Getico, 611, k,c.) vaguely, though forcibly, delineates tha 
nene of rapine and destmellon. 

(11) TfMs uoKo^s Aavtut km rerfMcif, tee. These aenerous lines of Homer (Odyss. I. T.aOO,^ were 
transcribed 1^ one of the captive youths of Corinth ; and the tears of Uummlus m«y prove that the rude 
conqueror, though be was ignorant of the value of an original picture, possessed the purest souice of good 
taste, a benevolent heart (Plutarch, Semposlac. 1. iz. torn. 1. p. TJ7, edit. Wechel). 

(12) Homer papntoally describes the ezempiary patience of those female captives, who gave their 
charms, and even their hearts, to the murderers of their f;ithers, brothen, &e. Such a pasaion (of 
EriphUe for Achilles} Is touched wiUi admirable delicacy by Radne. 

(1.3) Plutarch (in Pyrrho, torn. ii. a. 471, edit Brian.) gives the genuine answer in the Laconic dialect 
Pyrrhiis attaclced SparU with SS.OOO foot, S,000 horn, and 34 elephants; and tha defonce of that open 
town is a fine comment on the laws of Lycunus, even in the last age of decay. 

(14) Such, perhan. as Homer (Ulad. zx. 164,) has so nobly painted him. 

(15) Eunaplus (in Vit Philosoph. p.D0~03,) inilmaies, Uiat a troop of Monln betrayed Greece, and 
fbilowed the Gothic camp.* ^ ^_ 

(16) For Stiilcho*s Greek war, compare the honest narrative of Zcsimus 0- v. p. 895, 996,) with Ot$ 
oinous circumstantial flattery of Claudlan (i Conn. Stilich. 1. L 17^— 18& iv. Cona. Hon. 45(K--487). Aa 
loe event was not glorious, it is artfully thrown bito the shade 
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jW kJi<|M | Mt over Ihe >IWH|^ ^^^ safely dtsembtriBed on the isthmiiSy near 
'^(kf^^Hffll^i^ Corintfi!^^$%ood7 and mountaittotis countiy of Arcadia, the 
^^lous residence of Pan ml tfaie Diyads, became the scene of a lon^ and 
lioobl^] caMU between twof enerais not unwodjiy of each other. The skill 
and pMs6KetainGe of the Roman at ieagth prevailed : and the Goths, afler sus* 
taining a Ibwideia^le loss from disease and desertion, gradually retreated to the 
lofty lnoud^(l^*«^^PhokJS, near the sources of th^ Penevs, and on the frootieri 
of £lis ;' aiiiMred country, which had forniefiy been^xempted from the calami* 
ties of war.^vTj * The camp of the fiarbaHans waft4mmediately besieged ; the 
watets of tlle^riyer(^18) were diFerted int6 another channel : and while they 
laboured under the mtolerable pressure oRthirat aad hanger, a strong line of 
circumvallation was formed to prevent th^jr escap^ -^^r these precautions 
Stilicho, too confident of victory, retired to anjoy nil tniimph, in the theatrical 
games, and lascivious dances, of the Gre£jts; his soldiers, deserting their 
standards, spread themselves over the countrfof their allies, #hicfa they stripped 
of all that Dad been saved from the rapacious hands of the enemy. Aiaric 
appears to have seized the favourable moment to execute one of those hardy 
enterprises, in which the abilities of a general are displayed with more genuine 
lustre, than in the tumult of a day of oattle. To extricate himself from the 
prison of Peloponnesus, it was necessary that he should pierce the intrench- 
ments which surroundbd his camp : that be should perform a difficult and dan* 
geious march of thirt^r miles, as far as the Gulf of Corinth ; and thai he should 
transport his troops, his captives, and his spoil, over an arm of the sea, which, 
in the narrow interval between Rhium and the opposite shore, is at least half 
a mile in breadth. (^19) The operations of Aiaric must have been secret, pru- 
dent, and rapid ; since the Roman general was confounded b^ the intelligence 
that the Goths, who had eluded bis efforts, were in full possession of the impor- 
tant province of fipirus. This unfortunate delay allowed Aiaric sufficient time 
to conclude the treaty, which he secretly negotiated with the ministers of Con- 
stantinople. The apprehension of a civil war compelled Stilicho to retire, at 
the haughty mandate of his rivals, from the dominions of Arcadius ; and he 
respected, in the enemy of Rome, the honourable character of the ally and 
servant of the emperor of the Cast. 

[A. D. 398.1 A Grecian philo9opber,f 20) who visited Constantinople soon 
after the death of Theodosius, publisfaea his liberal opinions concerning the 
duties of kings, and the state of the Roman republic. Synesius observes, and 
deplores, the fatal abuse, which the imprudent bounty of the late emperor had 
introduced into the military service. The citizens, and subjects, had purchased 
an exemption from the india^nsable duty of defendiner tneir country ; which 
was supported by the arms oTBarbarian mercenaries. The fugitives of Scythia 
were permitted to dis^ce the illustrious d^nities of the empire ; their fero- 
cious youth, who disdained the salutaiy restraint of the laws, were more anxious 
to acquire the riches, than to imitate the arts, of a people, the object of their 
contempt and hatred ; and the power of the Uoths was the stone of Tantalus, 
perpetually suspended over the peace and safety of the devoted state. The 
measures, which Synesius recommends, are the dictates of a bold and generoua 

(17) Tbe troop* who marclMd through Ells, delivered ap their arms. This weurkv enHcbed the 
Etottiu, wlio were lovera of a rural life. Riches begat pride; they disdained their privilege, and thev 
■nflered. Poljrbius advises them to reUre once more within their mi^ ctrde. Bee a learned and Judfr- 
akMis discourse on the Olympic fames, which Mr. West has preAzed to his translation of Pindar. 

(18) Claudlan (in Iv. Cons. Hon. 480,) alludes to Uie fad, without naming tiM rftwr: p«riiaps llM 
Alpheufl (I. Cons, BtU. 1. 1. 185.) *^ *^ 

. . . Et Alpbeus Gedds angustus aeeirla 

Tardtor ad SIculos etiam nura perglt nmoree. 
Tec r should prefer the i*eneus. a shallow stream in a wide deep bod, which rana through Elit, and fUla 
inio the sea below Cylenne. it had been Joined with the Alpheus, to cleanse the Augean stable (Cel- 
larlus, torn. I. p. 760. Chandler** Travels, p. 886). 

(19) Strabo, I. vfli. p 517. Plln. Hist. Natur. Iv. 3. Wheeler, p. 308. Chandler, p. fTS. Tliey mm- 
mnNl, fVom diflbrent polnu, the distance between the two lands. 

(90) Synesius paaml three years (A. D. 397—400,) nt Constantinople, as deputy from Cyrene to the' 
emperor Arcedius. Ha presentM him with a crown of cold, and pronounced before him the Inst ««ctiva 
omrion de R<*«no (p. 1—33, edit. Pptav. Paris, 1612). The philosopher was made bishop of Ptok««a\ls 
A 1>. 410, and died about 430. gee TlUemonl, Hem. Eeelea. torn. idl. p. 489. 554. e~ — 
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^tnot He Irxborts the emperor to myifB the coarage of his subjects, by the 
example of maa\y yiitue ; to bairiA luaoxy from the oourt, and Irom tbe camp; 
to substitnle, h the place of the BadiiaryiD meroenarieSy an armr of men, inter* 
ested in the defence of their laws aq^'ol their prapeity; lo force» in such a 
moment of public dangji^r; the mechanic from his soopy and the philosopher fnom 
his school ; to rouse the'iodoleot citizen from his dream of pleasure, and to arm» 
fer the protectibn of agrkullm^, the hands of the laborious husbandman. At 
the head of such troops^^^^ho mifht deserve the name, and would display the 

Eirit, of Romans^ be ajoimatea the son of Theodosius to encounter a race of 
irbariansy who were destitute of any real courage ; and never to lay down his. 
arms, till he had tbased them far away into the solitudes of Scythia ; or had 
leduoed.lfaem to (he state of ignominious servitude, which the Lacedssmonians 
Ibrmerly imposed on the captive Helots.(21) The court of Arcadius indulged 
the seal, applauded the eloquence, ana neglected the advice, of Synesius. 
Perhaps the philosopher, who addresses the emperor of the East, in the language 
of reason and virtue, which he mieht have used to a Spartan king, had not 
condescended to form a practicable scheme, consistent with the temper, and 
circumstances, of a degenerate age. Perhaps the pride of the ministers, whose 
bunness was seldom interrupted by reflection, might reject, as wild and visionaiy 
eveiy proposal, which exceeded the measure of their capacity, and deviated 
liom toe forms and precedents of office. While the oration of Synesius, and 
the downfal of the Barbarians, were the topics of popular conversation, an 
edict was published at Constantinople, which decLarea the promotion of Alaric 
to the nvk of master-general of the Eastern Illyricum. The Roman provmcials^ 
&nd the allies, who had respected the faith of treaties, were justly mdignanti 
tet the niin of Greece and Epirus should be so liberally rewarded. The 
Gothic conqueror was received as a lawful, magistrate, in tbe cities which he 
had BO lately besieged. Tlie fathers, Mliose sons he had massacred, the 
husbands, whose wives he had violated, were subject to his authority . and 
the success of his rebellion encouraged the ambition of eveiy leader of tbe 
f>rei^ mercenaries. The use to which Alaric applied his new command, dis* 
tinguishes the firm and judicious character of his |x>iicy. He issued his orders 
to the four maffaEines and manufactures of ofiensive and defennve aims^ Mar* 
gus, Rattiaria, Naissus, and Tfaessalonica, to provide his troops with an eitra- 
wdinary supply of shields, helmets, swords, and spears ; the unbapp;]^ provin- 
cials were compelled to foige the instruments of their own destruction ; and 
the Barbarians removed the only <iefect which had sometimes disappointed the 
efforts of their courage.(SC) The birth of Alaric, tbe glory of his past exploits^ 
end the confidence in his future designs, insensibly united tne body of.lhe nation 
under bis victorious standard ; and with the unanimous consent of tbe Barba- 
rian chieflains, the master-general of Illyricum was elevated, according to 
ancient custom, on a shield, and solemnly proclaimed kinx of the Visigoths.^23) 
Armed with this double power, seated on tbe veige of the two empires, he 
alternately sold his deceitful promises to the courts of Arcadius ana Hono- 
rius ;(24) till he declared and executed his resolution of invadii«the dominions 
of the West. The provinces of Europe which belonged to the £astem empe- 
lor, were already exhausted ; those of Asia were inaccessible ; and the strength 
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ByB«riM da Regno, p. Sl-M. 

I qui faderB nunplt 

DItatur; oiii Mrv«t,6g^ ; vaattlor AehlTS 
Oeatta, «t EpIiUB lupar populatiu Inaltam 
Pnetldet Hlyrlco ; Jam, quos obwdit, amicoi 



Qmmm «0Q|aglbas politur, oatonue peremlt 

trap. I. It. aia. Alaric applauda hit own policy (da BaU. GaUe. S3S-S43), In Um oaa 



wblch be had made of tfale Illyrtan Jurtodkilon. 

(33) Jornandei, c. 89. p. 051. Tbe Gothic aiatorian adde, with oaaaoal qdrit Ciai loia deUbanmt 
•naeit auo labora qucrere regna qoam allenie per othim aubjacare^ 

(91) Diaeora oditoque aaoepa el? ibia Orbia 

Non iua Tie tutata dia, diuB fosdara fbllax 

ImIii, al tMitnm petJiiriaTeDdiiat aotae. 

^^ CtaudiamdaBalLOaiaflft 
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of Constantinople had resisted his attack. But he was tempted by the fame^ 
the beautj, the wealth of Italj, which he had twice visited ; and he secretly 
aspired to plant the Grothic standard on the walls of Roine» and to enrich his 
army with the accumulated spoils of three hundred triumphs.(25) 

[A. D. 400—403.] The scarcity of facts»(26) and the uncertainty of date8,(27) 
oppose our attempts to describe the circumstances of the first invasion of Italy 
by the arms of Alaric. His march, }>erhaps from Thessalonica, through the 
warlike and hostile country of Pannonia, as far as the foot of ttie Julian Alps: 
nis passage of those mountains, which were strongly guarded by troops ana 
entrenchments ; the siege of Aquileia, and the conquest of the provinces of 
Istria and Venetia, appear to have employed a considerable time. Unless his 
operations were extremely cautious and slow, the length of the interval would 
suggest a probable suspicion, that the Gothic king retreated toward the banks 
of^the Danube ; and reinforced his army with Tresh swarms of Barbarians^ 
before he again attempted to penetrate into the heart of Italy. Since the pub- 
lic and important events escape the diligence of the historian, he may amuse 
himself with contemplating, tor a moment, the influei^ce of the arms of Alaric 
on the fortunes of two obscure individuals, a presbyter of Aquileia, and a hus- 
bandman of Verona. The learned Rufinus, who was summoned by his enemies 
to appear before a Roman synod,(28) wisely preferred the dangers of a besieged 
city ; and the Barbarians, who furiously shook the walls of Aquileia, mis^ht save 
him from the cruel sentence of another heretic, who, at the request of the same 
bishops, was severely jwhipped, and condemned to perpetual exile on a desert 
island. (29) The old man,(30) who had passed his simple and innocent life in 
the neighbourhood of Verona, was a stranger to the quarrels both of king^ and 
of bishops ; kU pleasures, hi& desires, his knowledge, were confined within the 
little circle of his paternal farm ; and a staff supported his aged steps, on the 
same ground where he had sported in his infancy. Yet even this humble and 
rustic lelicity (which Claudian describes with so much truth and feeling) was 
still exposed to the undistinig^uishing rage of war. His trees, his old corUen^iHy' 
vary trees,(31) must blaze in the conflagration of the whole country ; a detach- 
ment of Gothic cavaliT mi^t sweep away his cottage and his family ; and the 
power of Alaric could destroy this happiness, which he was not able either to 
taste, or to bestow. ^ Fame,'* says the poet, ^ encircling with terror or gloomy 
wings, proclaimed the march of the Barbarian army, and filled Italy with con- 
sternation :" the apprehensions of each individual were increased injust pro- 
portion to the measure of his fortune : and the most timid, who had already 
embarked their valuable effects, meditated their escape to the island of Sicily, 
or the African coast The public distress was aggravated by the fears and 

(35) Alplbin Italic ruplia penetraUiad CTrftem. 
TJiia authentic prediction was announced by Alaric. or at least by Claudian (de Bell. Getioo, 547), aevea 
yean before the event But aa it waa not accomplitoed within the term which has been raihly fixed, the 
ialerpretera escaped throush an ambiguoua meaning. 

(90) Our best materials are 970 verses of Claudian, in the poem on the Getic war, and the beginning of 
that which celebrates the sixth consulship of Uonorius. Zodmus Is totally silent ; and we are reducM to 
•uch scraps, or rather crumba, as we can pick from Oroslus and the Chronicles. 

(37) Notwithstanding the gross errors of Jomandes, who confounds the Italian wars of Alaric (c 99), 
bis date of the consulship of SUIicbo and Aurelian (A. D. 400), is firm and respectable. It Is certain ftom 
Claudian (Tillemont, Hist des Emp. torn. v. p. 804), that the battle of Folentla waa fought A. D. 403; bat 
we cannot easily fill the interval. 

(98) Tantum Romans urbis Judicium fugis, ut magis obsidionem barbaricam, quam pacatm urbls |udl* 
dum veils sustinere. Jerom torn. IL p. 938. Ruflnus understood his own danger; the|i«ac^^ city wa^ 
inflamed by the beldam Marcella, and the restof Jerom*s faction. 

(99) Jovlnian, the enemy of Amis and of celibacy, who was penecuted and Inauhed by the furlmia 
Jerom. (Jortin's remarka, toI. iv. p. 104, dec.) See the original edict of Banishment in the Tbeodosiaa 
Codc,l. xvi.tlt.v.leg.43. 

(30) This epigram (de Sene Veronensi qui sulrarbium nnsquam egressus est,) Is one of the earliest and 



most pleasing compositions of Claudian. Cowley's Imitation (Hnrd*s ediUon, voL ii. p. Ml.) has t 

natural and happy strokes; but it is much inferior to the original oortrait, which is evidently draws flraun 
the Ufa 
(?1) Ingentem memlnit parvo qui germlne quereom 

^fiqucvumque videt consenuisse nemua. 
A neighbouring wood bom with himself he sees, 
And loves his old contemporarv trees. 
In this passage, Cowley Is perhaps superior to his original ; and the EngUih poet, wlio waa ft good 
kifaist, has concealed the »a*#, under a more general expression. ' 
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lepioacbes of 8uperstition.(3S) Eveiy hour produced some horrid tale of 
•tranee and portentoos accidents : the Pafi^ns deplored the nerlect of omeosy 
and the interruption of sacrifices ; but the Christians still derived some comfort 
fipom the powerful intercession of the saints and mart]rn*(33) 

[A. D. 403.] The emperor Honorius was distinguished, above his subjects, 
by the pre-eminence of fear, as well as of rank. The pride and luxury in which 
be was educated, had not allowed him to suspect, that there existed on the earth 
any power presumptuous enough to invade the repose of the successor of Au- 
gustus. The arts of flattenr concealed the impending daneer. till Alaric 
approached the palace of Milan. But when the sound of war Lad awakened 
the youn^ emperor, instead of flying to arms with the spirit, or even the rasb- 
oesst of h» age, he eagerly listened to those timid counsellors, who proposed to 
convey his sacred person, and his faithful attendants, to some secure and distant 
station in the provinces of Gaul. Stilicho alone(34) had couraee and authority 
to resist this disgraceful measure, which would have abandoned Rome and Italy 
to the Barbarians J but as the troops of the palace had been lately detached to 
the Rhstian frontier, and as the resource of new levies was slow and precarious* 
the general of the West could only promise, that, if the court of Milan would 
maintain their ground durine his absence, he would soon return with an army 
equal to the encounter of the Gothic kiiw[. Without losing a moment (whi/e 
each moment was so important to the pubnc safety,) Stilicho hastily embarked 
on the Larian lake, ascended the mountains of ice and snow, amidst the severity 
of an Alpine winter, and suddenly repressed, by his unexpected presence, the 
enemy, who had disturbed the tranquillity of Kh8etia.(35} The Barbarians, 
perhaps some tribes of the Alemanni, respected the firmness of a chief, who 
still assumed the language of command ; and the choice which he condescended 
to make, of a select number of their bravest youth, was considered as a mark 
of his esteem aiid favour. The cohorts, who were* delivered from the neigh- 
bouring foe, diligently repaired to the Imperial standard ; and Stilicho issued 
his orders to the roost remote troops of the West, to advance by rapid marches, 
to the defence of Hooorius and of Italy. The fortresses of the Rhine were 
abandoned ; and the safety of Gaul was protected only by the faith of the 
Germans, and the ancient terror of the Roman name. Even the legion, which 
had been stationed to guard the wall of Britain against the Caledonians of the 
North, was hastily recalled ;(36) and a numerous body of the cavalry of the 
Alani was persuaded to engage in the service of the emperor, who anxiously 
expected the return of his general. The prudence and vigour of Stilicho were 
conspicuous on this occasion, which revealed, at the same time, the weakness 
of the falling empire. The l^ions of Rome, which had long since languished 
in the gradual decay of discipline and courage, were exterminated by the Gothic 
and civil wars ; and it was found impossible, without exhausting and exposing 
the provinces, to assemble an army for the defence of Italy. 

When Stilicho seemed to abaxidoD his sovereif^i in the unguarded palace of 
Milan, he had probably calculated the term of his absence, the distance of the 
enemy, and the obstacles that might retard their march. He principally 
dejpended on the rivers of Italy, the Adige, the Mincius, the Oglio, ana the 
Addua ; which, in the winter or spring, by the fall of rains, or by the melting 

(38) Claodian da Bell. G«t. 109-466. Be may Mem proUx ; bat femr and eupentiUon occupied u laife 
ft nMuce kn Uie miode of Uie liallans. 

(33) From ttie paMaget of Faullnua, which Baroaios baa produced (AnnaL Ecelee. A.D. 403, No. S}, 
It la manltet, tiiat the Reneral alann had pervaded all Italy, aa (kr aa Nola in Campania, where Uiat 
Ibmoua penitent had find hla abode. 

(34) Bohia erat StlUeho, 1^ la Uie ezcluafre eommendation which Ctandlan beAowa (de Bell. Get, 907), 
without eondeaoendlng to lUBcept the emperor. How insignlflcant muit Honoriua have appeared in hfa 
own court! 

(35) The tece ot Uie country, and Uie hardine* of Stilicho, are finely dtKribed (de BeU. Get 340-363) 
<36) Venit et eztremle legto pnetenu Briunnia 

OiHB Seoto dat Anna tmcL 

De Ben. Get 416. 
Tet the moat ramd march from Edinburgh, or NewcaaUe, to Milan, moat have required a longar mM«# 
tfme than Olandlan eeema willing to allow for the duration of the Gothic war. 
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of the SDOW89 axe oommooly swelled into bxioad and impetuous torfents.(37) 
But the season hai^ned to be remaricablj diy ; and the Goths could traversey 
:witfaont impediment^ the wide and atony tieds, whose centre Was faintly marised 
by the couree of a shallow stream. The bridge and passage of the Addiia 
«v«re secufed by a strong detachment of the Gothic army; and as Alaric 
iapproacfaed the walb, or rather the suburbs, of Milan, he enjoyed the proud 
4Satisfadiion of seeing the emperor of the Romans fly foefoie hmu H<xioria89 
^iccompamed by a feeble train of statesmen and eunuchsy hastily retreated 
iowara the Alps, with a desifi;n of securing his person in the city of Aries, whidi 
Ihad often been the royal residence of his predeoessofs.* But Honori«s(38) had 
•scarcebjT passed the Po, before he was oyertaken by the speed of the Gothic 
cavaliT ;(39} since the urgency of the danger compelled him to seek a tempo- 
raiy shelter within the fortifications of Asta, a town of Liguria or Piedmont, 
situate on the banks of the Tanarus.(40) The siege of an obscure place, which 
contained so rich jl priee, and seemed incapable of a long resistance, was 
snstantly formed, and indefatigably pressed by the king Cf[ the Goths ; and the 
bold declaration, which the emperor might afterward make, that his breaM had 
never been susceptible of fear, did- not probably obtain much credit, even id 
his own court. (41) In the last, and almost hopeless extremity, after the Barba 
rians had already proposed the indignity of a capitulation, the imperial captive 
Was suddenly relieved by the fame, the approach, and at length the presence 
of the hero, whom he had so long expected. At the head of a chosen and 
intrepid vanguard^ Stilicho swam the stream of the Addua, to gain the time 
which he must have lost in the attack of the bridge ; the passage of the Po was 
an enterprise of much less hazard and difficulty ; and the successful action, id 
which he cut his way through the Gothic camp under the walls of Asta, re- 
vived the hopes, «nd vindicated the honour of Rome. Instead of gnisping the 
fruit of his victoiy, the Barbarian was gradually invested, on eveiy side, by the 
troops of the West, who successively issued through all the passes of the Alps ; 
his quarters were straitened ; his convoys were intercepted ; and the vigilance 
of the Romans prepared to ibrm a chain of lbrtifications> and to besieee the 
lines of the besie^rs. A militaiy council was assembled of the long^taired 
chiefs of the Gotfiic nation ; of aged warriois, whose bodies were wrapped in 
^rs, and whose stem countenances were marked with honourable wounds. 
They weighed the ffk>ry of persisting in their attempt against the advantage of 
securing their plunoer ; and they recommended the prudent measure of a sea- 
sonable retreat. In this important debate, Alaric displayed the spirit of the 
conqueror of Rome ; and after he had reminded his countrymen of their achieve- 
ments and of their designs, he concluded his animatirai^ speech, by the solemn and 
positive assurance, that he was lesolved to find in Italy, either a kingdom or a 
frave.Ue) 

[A. D. 403.] The looee discipline of the Barbarians always exposed them 
to the danger of a surprise ; but instead of choosing the dissolute hours of riot 
and intemperance, Stuicho resolved to attack the ChmUan Goths, while they 

(37) Erery traveller moBt VBOOllMt tbe ftee of LoinlMirdj (see Fontenelle, tom. ▼. p. 5!79), which li 
dften tomeiited hy die capridooB and inegular abunduice of wMera. The AuMrtaM, before Oenoe, 
" "" ■ " ' '-• -• ** (MysMuratori) "maipaaratopem 



were eneamped In the dry bed of the Poleevera. " Ne aarebbe," (1 . , ^ 

a qud buoni Alemanni, che qael plcclolo torrente potease, per coal dire in un inatante caagiBni In on 
tavrlbll glgante." (AnnaL d'ltalia, tom. tvi. p. 443, 4. 43. Milan, 1753, 8vo. ediL) 

(38) Claudiandoea not clearly anawer our queaiion. Where waa Honoriui hinuelfl Yet the flight la 
marked hy the purault : and my Idea of the Gothic war la iuttified by the Italian critica, Slinoniua (Um. i. 
P. II. p. 300, de imp. Occident I. x.) and Murttorl (Annali dltalia, tom. iv. p. 45). 

(30) One of ihe roada may be traced In Um Idnerariea (p. 98. SBa SS4, wlUi WeaaeUi^'a nolea). Aaia 
lay aorae milea on the tight band. 

(40) Aata, or AaU, a Roman cokmy, la now the capital of a pleaaant country, which, In the alxteentli 
century, devolved to the dukea of Savoy (Leandro Alberti Deacriaxione d'llaUa, p. 38!^. 

(41) Nee me timor impalit nlhia. ne miaht hold this proud language the next yaar at Rome^ wn 
hundred milei from the icene of danger (vL Cona. Bon. 44II0* 

(4S) Banc ego vel victor regno, vel morte tenebo 

_ VIctuB, Humum - - - 

The Bpeechea (de Bell. Get 47d-M9,) of Uie Gothic Nestor, and Achillea, are rtraVi chaiacterladi^ 
adapted to the circomatancea; and poasibly not leai genuine than thoae of Livy. 
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weie devoutly employed lo celebcatiog: the festival of Ea8ter.(43) The exectt- 



tioo of the stratagem. or» aA it was termed by the cleigyt of the sacrilege, was 
intrusted to Saul, a Barbarian and a Pagan, who haa served, however, with 
distinguished reputation among the veteran generals of Theodosius. The camp 
of the Qothsy which Alaric bad pitched in the neighbourhood of PoUentia«(44^ 
was thrown into confusion by the sudden and impetuous chaise of the Imperial 
cavalry^ ; but in a few moments, the undaunted genius of their leader gave them 
an order, and a field of battle ; and as soon as they had recovered irom their 
astonishment, the pious confidence, that the God of the Christians would assert 
their cause, addea new strength to their native valour. In this en^agementy 
which was long maintained with equal courage and success, the chief of the 
Alani, whose diminutive and savage form concealed a magnanimous soul, 
approved his suspected loyalty, by toe zeal with which he fouffht, and fell, in 
the service of the republic ; and the fame of this gallant Barbarian has been 
imperfectly preservea in the verses of Claudian, since the poet who celebrates 
his virtue, has omitted the mention of his name. His death was followed by 
the flight and dismay of the squadrons which he commanded ; and the defeal 
of the wing of cavalry might have decided the victory of Alaric, if Stilicho had 
not immediately led the liomao and Barbarian infantry to the attack. The 
skill of the general, and the bravery of the soldiers, surmounted every obstacle* 
la the evening of the bloody day, the Qolhs retreated from the field of battle : 
the intrenchments of their camp were forced, and the scene of rapine ana 
slaughter made some atonement for the calamities which they bad inflicted oa 
the subjects of the empire.(45) The magnificent spoils of Corinth and Aigoe 
enriched the veterans of the West ; the captive wife of Alaric, who had impa- 
ttantly claimed his promise of Roman iewels, and Patrician handmaids,(46) 
was reduced to implore the mercy of toe insulting foe ; and many thousand 
prisoners, neleased irom the Gothic chains, dispersed through the provinces of 
lialy the praises of their heroic deliverer. The triumph of Stilicho(47) was 
compared by the poet, and perhaps by the public, to that of Marius ; who ia 
he same part of Italy, had encountered and destroyed another army of northern 
Barbarians. The huge bones, and the empty helmets, of the Cimbri and of the 
Goths, would easily be confounded by succeeding generations; and posterity 
Qoigbt erect a common tropby to the memory of the two most illustrious generals 
who had vanquished, on the same memorable ground, the two most formidablsi 
enemies of Rome. (48) 

The eloquence of Ciaudian(49) has celebrated, with lavish applause, the vic- 
tory of Pollentia, one of the most glorious days in the life of his patron ; but 
bis reluctant and partial muse bestows more genuine praise on the character of 
fte Gothic king. His name is indeed branded with the reproachful epithets 
of pirate and robber, to which the conquerors of every age are so justly entitled > 
but the poet of Stilicho is compelled to acknowledge^ that Alaric possessed the 

(43) Orasius 0< vU^ e. 37,) it-thoeked at ttie Impleljr of Uie Bomana, who attacked, on Barter Sanday« 
loch ploiu Chrtotiaofl. Tet, at the tame time, public prayen were odbred al tbe slirtne of St Thomas of 
Bdean, for the destructloo of the Arian robber. See TUIemont (Hist, dea Emp. torn. v. p. 9S9), who 
Quoles a homily, which baa bean erroneoaaly aaeribed to 9L ChrfiORoiQ. 

(44) The veedgea of PoUentia, are twenty-flve milee to the aouth-eart of Torin. Urb*^ in the aame 
neighbourhood, was a royal chase of the kings of Lombardy, and a small rtrer, which excused the predie* 
tk>n, " penetrabis ad urbem." CluTor. Ital. Antl(|. torn. 1. p. SS-^^ 

(45) Orosius wishes, in doabtful worda, to insinuate the defeat of the Rontana. " Pngnantea vlcimii% 
Tictores vlctl sunius." Prosper (In Chxnn ) makes it an equal and bloody battle; but the Gothic writers. 
CasstodoriiM (In Chron.) and Jomandes (de Reb. Get. c. 90), claim a decisive Ttetoiy. 

M Oemena Aaaooidum genaqwM monlUa nuitrun, 

Xomanaaiioe altH famulaa cervice petebat 

I>e BeU. (Set (S7^ 

(41) cnsodlaa (de BeO. Get 580-647,) and PrudenUus (in 0ymmadi. 1. IL SM-719,) celebrate, wtthoal 
■mbigulty, the Roman ▼ielory of Pollentia. They are noetkal and partj^wrilan ; yei aonie credit la due 
to the most sospictous witneaea, who are checked by the recent notorieb of ftets. 

;40) Claudian's neroratloa is strona and elegant; but the identhy of Uie Cimbrie and Oothle fldd% 
must be understood (like VirgU*s Phltippi, Georgic. 1. 4M),} aooording to the loose geoaraphy of a poett 
Veicelte and Pollentia are alxiy milea fhim each other ; and the latitude ia still greater, if the Cimbri were 
defeated in the wide and barren plain of Verona (Maffel, Verona niustrata. P. 1. p. 54->-<B). 

(48) Claudian and Pmdeiitiua man be Stttetljr ezamiaed, to rsdoee the OfiueB, and extort the Mstaik 
tense of those poets. 
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itivlnciblc temper of mind, which rises supenor to evenr misfortune, and derives 
new resources from adversity. After the total defeat ot his infantiy, he escaped* 
or rather withdrew, from the field of battle, with the greatest part of his cavalnr 
entire and unbroken. Without wastii^ a moment to lament the irreparable 
loss of so many brave companions, he left his victorious enemy to bind in chains 
the captive images of a Gothic Icing ;(50) and boldly resolved to break throueh 
the un^arded passes of the Apenirine, to spread desolation over the fruitful 
face ofTuscany, and to conquer or die before the gates of Rome. The capital 
was saved by the active and incessant diligence of Stilicho ; but he respected 
(be despair of his enemy ; and^ instead of committing the fate of the republic to 
the chance of another battle, he proposed to purchase the absence of the Bar- 
barians. The spirit of Alaric would have rejected such terms, the permisskni 
of a retreat, and the offer of a pension, with contempt and indignation; but he 
exercised a limited and precarious authority over the independent chieftains, 
who had raised him, formetr service, above the rank of his equals:, they were 
still less disposed to follow an unsuccessful general, and many ot them were 
tempted to consult their interest by a private negotiation with the minister of 
Honorius. The king submitted to the voice of his people, ratified the treaty 
with the empire of the West, and repassed the Po, with the remains of the 
flourishing army which he had led mto Italy. A considerable part of the 
Roman forces still continued to attend his motions; and Stilicho, who main- 
tained a secret correspondence with some of the Barbarian chiefs, was punc- 
tually apprised of the designs that were formed in the camp and council of 
Alaric. The king of the Goths, ambitious to signalize his retreat by some 
splendid achievement, had resolved to occupy the important city of Veronay 
Which commands the principal passage of the Khsetian Alps ; and, directing his 
march through the territories of those German tribes, whose alliance would 
restore his exhausted strength, to invade, on the side of the Rhine, the wealthy 
end unsuspecting provinces of Gaul. Ignorant of the treason, which had already 
betrayed nis bold and judicious enterprise, he advanced toward the passes of 
the mountains, already possessed by the imperial troops; where he was 
exposed, almost at the same instant^ to a general attack m the front, on his 
flanks, and in the rear. In this bloody action, at a small distance from the walls 
of Verona, the loss of the Goths was not less heavy than that which they had 
sustained in the defeat of Pollentia ; and their valiant king, who escaped by 
the swiftness of his horse, must either have been slain or made prisoner, if the 
hasty rashness of the Alani had not disappointed the measures of the Roman 
general. Alaric secured the remains of his army on the adjacent rocks ; and 
prepared himself, with undaunted resolution, to maintain a siege against the 
superior numbers of the enemy, who invested him on all sides. But he could 
not oppose the destructive progress of hunger and disease ; nor was it possible 
for him to check the continual desertion ofhis impatient and capricious Barba- 
rians. In this extremity he still found resources in his own courage, or in the 
moderation of his adversary ; and the retreat of the Gothic kin? was considered 
as the deliverance of Itajy.(61) Yet the people, and even the clergy, incapable 
of forming any rational judf^ment of the business of peace and war, presumed 
to arraign the policy of Stilicho, who so often vanquished, so often surrounded, 
and so often dismissed the implacable enemy of the republic. The first moment 
of the public safety is devoted to gratitude and joy ; but the second is diligently 
occupied by enyjv and calumny. (52) 

[A. D. 404.1 The citizens of Home had been astonished by the approach of 
Alaric ; and the diligence with which they laboured to restore the wails of 

<50) Kl gravmt en alrsin tei frd«i ivantaiM 

De mes etatt conquiB enchainer lea tmagei* 
The practice of exposing io nrlumph Uie Imaget of kings and provinces, was Aunillar to UieRomant. The 
httBt of Mithridates himself, was twelve ftet high, of mamy gold (Freinsliem. Supplement Ltvtan. cill. 47). 

(51) The Getic war and the sixth cobsaJship of Hooorius, ofaecurely connect the events of Alaric*! 



(S2) Taoeo de Alarlco. .. .sspe vieto, scpe concloso, semperque dimlMO. Oroetns, L viL c. 37| p. M7 
Qaudian (vi Cons. Hon. 3!10|) drops the curtain with a fine imafe. 
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the capital confessed their own fears^ and the decline of the empire* After fb« 
retreat of the Barbarians^ Honorius was directed to accept the dutiful invitation 
of the senate, and to celebrate, in the Imperial citTy the auspicious era of the 
Gothic YictoiY, and of his sixth consu1ship.(53) The suburbs and the streets, 
from the MilYian bridge to the Palatine mount, were filled hy the Roman 
people, who, in the space of a hundred years, had only thrice been honoured 
ivith the presence of their sovereigns. While their eyes were fixed on the 
chariot where Stilicho was deservedly seated by the side of his royal pupil, 
they applauded the pomp of a triumph, which was not stained, like that of 
Constantine, or of Theodosius, with civil blood. The procession passed undei 
a lofty arch, which had been purposely erected : but m less than seven years 
the Gothic conquerors of Rome might readi if they were able to read, the 
superb ioBcription of that monument, which attested the total defeat and 
destruction of their nation.^54) The emperor resided several months in the 
capital, and eveir part of his behaviour was regulated with care to conciliate 
the afiection of tne cleigy, the senate, and the people of Rome. The clergy 
was edified by his iieauent visits, and liberal gifts, to the shrines of tne 
apostles. The senate, wno in the triumphal procession, had oeen excused from 
the humiliating ceremony of preceding on foot the Imperial chariot, was treated 
with the decent reverence which Stilicho. always aSected for that assembly. 
The people were repeatedly gratified by the attention and courtesy of Hono- 
rius in the public games, which were celebrated on that occasion with a mag- 
nificence not unworthy of the spectator. As soon as the appointed number 
of chariot-races was concluded, the decoration of the circus was suddenly 
changed ; the hunting of wild beasts afforded a various and splendid entertain- 
ment ; and the chase was succeeded by a military dance, which seems, in the 
lively description of Claudian, to present the image of a modern tournament. 

In these games of Honorius, the inhuman combats of gladiator8(55) polluted, 
for the last time, the amphitheatre of Rome. The firstv^hristian emperor may 
claim the honour of the first edict, which condemned the art and amusement 
of shedding human blood ;(56) but this benevolent law expressed the wishes 
of the prince, without reforming an inveterate abuse, which degraded a civilized 
nation below the condition of savage cannibals. Several hundred,. perhaps 
several thousand, victims were annually slaughtered in the great cities of the 
empire ; and the month of December, more peculiarly devoted to the combats 
of mdiators, still exhibited, to the eyes of the Roman people, a grateful spec- 
tacle of blood and cruelty. Amidst the general joy of the victory of Pollentia, 
a Christian poet exhorted the emperor to extirpate, by his authority,, the horrid 
custom which had so long resisted the voice of humanity and religion.(57) 
The pathetic representations of Prudentius were less effectual than the gene- 
rous boldness of Telemachus, an Asiatic monk, whose death was more useful to 
mankind than his life.(58) The Romans were provoked by the interruption of 
their pleasures ; and the rash monk, who had descended into the erena, to 
separate the gladiators, was overwhelmed under a shower of stones. But the 
madness of the people soon subsided : they respected the memoiy of Telema- 
chus, who had deserved the honours ol martyrdom ; and they submitted, without 
a murmur, to the laws of Honorius, which abolished for ever the human sacri- 
fices of the amphitheatre.* The citizens, who adhered to the manners of their 
ancestors, might perhaps insinuate, that the last remains of a martial spirit were 

(53) The ramahider of Clandtan^f poem on Uw ilzth oonaolihip of Honorhu, deieribet the Joaraey, the 
triumph, and the games (33l>-480). 

(54) See the Inscription In Maeoou^s Hiatory of the Ancient Gennana, vitt. IS. The words are poaklve 
■nd Indiscreet, Getarum natlonein tn omne «vum domicam, Jtc 

(55) On the curious^ though horrid, subject of the gladiators, contult the two books of the Saturnalia of 
ZJpstns, who, as an ontipuaHan^ ts Inclined to excuse the practice of mtipdtf (ton. ill. p. 463—545). 

(56) Cod. Theodoa. I. zv. tit. xll. leg. 1. The oommentary of Godefroy affords large materials (torn, r . 
p. 3B6,) for the history of gladiators. 

(57) See Uie peroration of Prudentius (In Symmach. 1. U. 1131—1131), who had doabtiess read the elo- 



Quent inveetiw of Lactantlus (DMn. Instltut. 1. vL c 90). The Christian apologlats have not 
'nese bloody games, which were Introduced in the religious fesUvals of Paganmn. 
(58) Theoooret, 1. ▼. e. 96. I wish to believe the story of Bt. Telemachus. Yet no church has 



bloody games, which were Introduced in the religious fesUvals of Pi 
'~ soooret, 1. ▼. e. 96. I wish to believe the story of Bt. Telemai 

no altar baa been erected, to the only monk who died a martyr In the caoia of bumaatty . 
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preserved in this school of fortitude» which accustomed the Romans to the siefat 
of blood, and to the contemjpt of death : a vain and cruel prejudice* so noEljT 
confuted bj the valour of ancient Greece, and of modem Europe !(69) 

[A. D. 404.] The recent danger, to which the person of toe emperor bad 
been exj^osed in the defenceless palace of Mdan, urged him to seek a retreat 
in some maccessible fortress of Italy, where he might securely remain, while 
the open countiy was covered bj a deluge of Barbarians. On the coast of the 
Hadnatic* about ten or twelve miles from the most southern of the seven 
mouths of the Po^ the Thessalians had founded the ancient colony of Ra* 
VEN irA,(60) which they afterward resigned to the natives of Umbria. Augustus, 
who had observed the opportunity of the place, prepared, at the distance of 
three miles from the old town, a capacious harbour, for the reception of two 
hundred and fifty ships of war. This naval establishment, which included the 
arsenals and magazines, the barracks of the troops, and the houses of the arti* 
ficers, derived its origin and name from- the permanent station of the Roman 
fleet: the intermediate space was soon filled with buildings and inhabitants, and 
the three extensive and populous quarters of Ravenna, gradually contributed to 
form one of the most important cities of Italy. The principal canal of Augustus 
poured a copious stream of the waters of the Po through the midst of the city, 
to the entrance of the harbour : the same waters were introduced into the pro- 
found ditches that encompassed the walls ; they were distributed bj a thousand 
subordinate canals, into eveiy part of the city, which they divided into a variety 
of small islands ; the communication was maintained oiily by the use of boats 
and bridges ; and the houses of Ravenna, whose appearance may be compared 
to that of Venice^ were raised on the foundation of wooden piles. The adjacent 
country, to the distance of many miles, was a deep and impassable morass ; 
and the artificial causeway, wnich connected Ravenna with the continent 
might be easily guarded, or destroyed, on the approach of a hostile army. 
These morasses were interspersed, however, with vineyards ; and thoueh the 
soil was exhausted by four or five crops, the town enjoyed a more plentiful 
supply of wine than of fresh water.(61) The air, instead of receiving the 
sickly, and almost pestilential, exhalations of low and marshy grounds, was 
distinguished, like the neighbourhood of Alexandria, as uncommonljr pure and 
salubrious ; and this singular advantage was ascribed to the regular tides of the 
Hadriatic, which swept the canals, intemipted the unwholesome stagnation of 
the waters, and floated, eveiy day, the vessels of the adiacent count^ into the 
heart of Ravenna. The gradual retreat of the sea has left the modem city at 
the distance of four miles m>m the Hadriatic ; and as early as the fifUi or sixth 
century of the Christian era, the port of Augustus was converted into pleasant 
orchards ; and a lonely grove of pines covered the ground where the Roman 
fleet once rode at anchor.(6S) Even this alteration contributed to increase the 
natural streng^th of the place ; and the shallowness of the water was a sufficient 
barrier aeainst the lam ships of the enemy. This advantageous situation was 
fortified by art and labour ; and in the twentieth year of his age, the emperor 
of the West, anxious only for his personal safety, retired to the perpetual con- 
finement of the walls and morasses of Ravenna^ The example of Honorius 

(50) Cradale glafiatoram ■pectaonlttm et inbumanum notamUi* videii nolet; ttkaud «ei>«n fta sit, ot 
ttuoc flt. Cicero Tuflculaa. 11. 17. He ikintfy cenmirai the abuse, and warmly defenda the use, of Uieta 
•pons ; ocuUa oalla poterat eaae fortior cooua dolorem et moitem dlaclpnna. Seneca (epiit. vU.) abowi 
toe feeHnfi of a man. 

(60) Thia weoant of Xaianna la drawn ftom SMbo (I. ▼. p. aS7), PUny (111. 90), StmhtB of Bfwuh 
tiom (sub voce Pa/3en«, p. 651, edit Berkel.) Claudian (in vl. Oona. Honor. 4M, dfce.) Wdonlna A|ioll»> 
Mite (1. 1. epiM. V. 8), Jornandea (de Beb. Get e. S9), Prooopliw (de BeU. GoUiic L i. e. t n. aoo. Milt. 
LoaTre) and CluTerlua (ItaL Antfci» torn, t p. SOlr-^. Tct I Mttl want a looal i 



(61) Martial (epigram 111. SO, 57.) playi on Uw trick of the kaaw, who bad acild him whw Inalead 
^Mter ; but be aeiioualy dedarea, that a clatem at Ravenna fa more valuable than a vineyard. Sidoa] 
complalnii, that the town ii destitute of fountains and aqueducts; and ranka the want of f 



„ the local evils, such as the croaking of (Vvq^s, the stinging of gnata, Stc 

(BB) The IhMe of Theodore and Hooorla, whfch Drydi^n had so admirably tranapltnted fttn BocMto 

(Glomato ill. novell. viU.) was acted in the wood of CktoMt, a comipl word fiom Obssis, tfaa naval 

Matlott, which, with the inteimedlata road or saburb, the Fia Q a s T i t, oonaatatad the ttimU ^ of 

Eav< 
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was imitated by his feeble successon^ tlie Gothic kings, and afterward the 
Exarchs, who occupied the throne and palace of the emperors ; and till the 
middle of the eighth centuiy, Ravenna was considered as the seat of govern- 
ment»and the capital of Italy.(63) 

[A. D. 400.] The fears of Honorius were not without foundation^ nor were 
his precautions without effect* While Italy rejoiced in her deliverance from 
the Goths, a furious tempest was excited among the nations of Germany, wh i 
yielded to the irresistible impulse, that appears tci have been gradually commu 
nicated from the eastern extremity of the continent of Asia. The Chinese 
annals, as they have been interpreted by the learned industry of the present 
a^e, may be usefully applied to reveal the secret and remote causes of the fall 
of the Roman empire. The extensive territory to the north of the great wall, 
was possessed, after the flight of the Huns, by the victorious Sienpi ; who were 
sometimes broken into independent tribes, and sometimes reurated under a 
supreme chiefs till at length stylii^ themselves.Topa, or masters of the earth, 
they acquired a more solid consistence, and a more formidable power. The 
Topa soon compelled the pastoral nations of the eastern desert to acknowledge 
the superiority of their arms ; they invaded China in a period of weakness and 
intestine discord ; and these fortunate Tartars, adopting the laws and manners 
of the vanquished people, founded an Imperial dynasty, which reigned near 
one hundred and sixty years over the northern provinces of the monarchy. 
Some generations before they ascended the throne of China, one of the Topa 
princes had enlisted in his cavaliy a slave of the name of Moko, renowned for 
nis valour ; but who was tempted, by the fear of punishment, to desert his 
standard, and to rang^ the desert at the head of a hundred followers. This 
ean^ of robbers and outlaws swelled into a camp, a tribe, a numerous people, 
distinguished by the appellation of Geouj^en ; and their hereditair chieftains, 
the posterity of Moko the slave, assumed (heir rank among the Scythian 
inonarchs. The youth of Toulun, the greatest of his descendants, was exer- 
cised by those misfortunes which are the school of heroes. He bravely struggled 
with adversity, broke the imperious yoke of the Topa, and became the legislator 
of his nation, and the conqueror of PartaTy. His troops were distributed into 
regular bands of a hundred and of a thousand men : cowards were stoned to 
death ; the most splendid honours vvere proposed as the reward of valour ; and 
Toulun, who had knowledp enough to despise the learning of China, adopted 
only such arts and institutioM as were favourable to the military spirit of his 
government. His tents, which he removed in the winter season to a more 
southern latitude, were pitched, during the summer, on the. fruitful banks of the 
Selinga. His conquests stretched from Corea far be^^ond the river Irtish. He 
vanquishe'd, in tb© countiy to the north of the Caspian sea, the nation of the 
Hum; and the new title of Khatiy or Cagan^ expressed the fame and power 
which he derived from this memorable victory.(64) 

[A. D. 406.] The chain of events is interrupted, or rather is concealed, as 
it passes Oom the Vol^a to the Vistula, through the dark interval which sepa- 
rates the extreme limits of the Chinese, and of the Roman, geography. Yet 
the temper of the Barbarians, and the experience of successive emigrations, 
sufficiently declare, that the Huns, who were oppressed by the arms of the 
Geougen, soon withdrew from the presence of an insultingr victor. The coun- 
tries toward the Euxine were already occupied by their Kindred tribes ; and 
their hasty flight, which they soon converted into a bold attack, would more 
naturally be directed toward the rich and level plains, through which the Vis- 
tula gently flows into the Baltic sea. The North must again have been alarmed, 
and agitated, by the invasion of the Huns ;* and the nations who retreated 
before them, must have pressed with incumbent weight on the confines of Ger- 
many.(65) The inhabitants of those regions which the ancients ha ;e assigned 

(63) From tiievear 404. the dates of the Theodoeian Code beeome aedentary at Comtantinople and 
Ravenna. See Godefrof *■ Chronoloav of the Laws, torn. i. p. cxlvili. Jtc. 

(64) See M. de Guinies, HIiL des Hans. torn. I. p. 179—189. torn. 11. p. 995. 334— 33& 

(65) Procopius (de BelL.VaDdaL 1 i. e. iU. p. 169,) has obaerred an emlgnUon from Iba Pitiu Msoiia 

Vol. II.— <^ 
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to the Sueviy the Vandals, and the Buigimdians, might embrace the reaolutiaD 
of abandoning to the fugitives of Sarmatia, their woods and morasses ; or at 
least of dischaieing their superfluous numbers on the provinces of the Roman 
empire.(66) About four years after the victorious Toulun had assumed the 
title of Khan of the Geougen, another Barbarian, the haughty Rodogast, or 
Radagaisus,(67) marched from the northern extremities of Germany almost to 
the gates of llome, and left the remains of his army to achieve the destruction 
of the West. The Vandals, the Suevi, and the Burgundians, formed the strength 
of this mighty host ; but the Alani, who had found a hospitable reception in 
their new seats, added their active cavaliy to the heavy infantry of the Germans ; 
and the Gothic adventurers crowded so eagerly to the standard of Radapiisus, 
that, by some historians, he has been styled the king of the Goths. Twelve 
thousand warriors, dbtin^ished above the vulgar bv their noble birth, or their 
valiant deeds, glittered m the van :(68| and the wnole multitude, which was 
not less than two hundred thousand fighting men, might be increased, by the 
accession of women, of children, and of slaves, to the amount of four hundred 
thousand persons. This formidable emigration issued from the same coast of 
the Baltic, which had poured forth the myriads of the Cimbri and Teutones, 
to assault Rome and Italy in the vigour of the republic. After the departure 
of those Barbarians, their native countiy, which was marked by the vestiges of 
their greatness, long ramparts, and gigantic mole8,(69) remained, duriqe some 
ages, a vast and dreary solitude ; till the human species was renewed oy the 
powers of generation, and the vacancy was filled by the influx of new 
inhabitants. The nations who now usurp an extent of land, which they are 
unable to cultivate, would soon be assisted by the industrious poverty of their 
neighbours, if the government of Europe did not protect the claims ofdominion 
and property. 

[A. D. 406.] The correspondence of nations was, in that age, so imperfect 
and precarious, that the revolutions of the North might escape the knowledge 
of the court of Ravenna ; till the dark cloud, which was collected along the 
coast of the Baltic, burst in thunder upon the banks of the Upper Danube. 
The emperor of the West, if his minWters disturbed his amusements by the 
news of the impending daneer, was satisfied with being the occasion, and the 
spectator of the war.no) The safety of Rome was intrusted to the counsels, 
and the sword, of ^tilicho : but such was the ieeble and exhausted state of the 
empire, that it was impossible to restore the fortifications of the Danube, or to 
prevent, by a viprous effort, the invasion of the Qetmans.(71) The hopes of 
the vigilant ministei of Honorius were confined to the defence of Italy. He 
once more abandoned the provinces, recalled the ttooos, pressed the new 
levies, which were rigorously exacted, and pusillanimousfy eluded ;' employed 
the most efficacious means to arrest, or allure, the deserteis ; and offered the 
gift of freedom, and of two pieces of gold, to all the slaves who would 

to ibe north of Gonnmnf, which he aaeribct to Amine. Bat hie views of ancient htauny me itnngely 
darkened by ignorance and error. 

(06) Zoilmus (I. V. p. 331,) uses the feneral deecrlption of the natlona beyond the Danabe and the 
Bhine. Their situation, and consequently their names, are manifeeUy shown, even in the vadous epitbrta 
which each ancient wilier may liave casually added. 

(67) The name of Rhadacast was that of a local deity of the Obotrites (in MecUenburgb). A hero 
might naturally assume the appellation of his tutelar God: but it Is not probable that the Baibariana 
would worship an unsuccessful nero. See Mascow, HIaL of the Germans, viii. 14.* 

(68) Olymplodonis (apud Photium, p. 180.) uses the Greek word, OartMaTot: which does not convey 
any precise ldea.t 1 suspect that they were the princes and nobles, with their laithAil componlons; the 
knlgbts, with their squires, as they would have been styled some centuries afterward. 

(60) TaciL de Moribus Germanorum, c 37. 

m) Cvtjusagendi 

Bpeetaior yd causa AiL 

dandian vi. Cktos. Ben. 439. 
is the modest language of Honorius, in speaking of the Gothic war, which he had seen somewhat nearer. 
(71) Zosimus (L ▼. p. 331,) transports the war. and the victory of StlllchOk beyond the Dannba 
A strange error, which is awkwardly and imperfectly cured, by reading Apvev for I{sev (Tillemont, 
Blst des Emp. tout. v. p. 8Q7). In good polky, we mus> use the service of Zoeimna, without esteeming 
« miBting him. 
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eiili8t.(72) By these efforts he painfully collected, from the subjects of a ^at 
•mpiref an anny of thirty or forty thousand men, which, in the days of Scipio 
or Camillust would have been mstantly^ furnished by the free citizens of the 
territory of Rome.(73) The thirty legions of Stilicbo were reinforced' by a 
laive body of Barbarian auxiliaries ; the faithful Alani were personally attached 
to nis service ; and the troops of fiuns and of Groths, who marched under the 
banners of their native princes, Hulden and Sarus, were animated by interest 
and resentment to oppose the ambition of Radagaisus. The king of the con- 
federate Germans passed, without resistance, the Alps, the Po, and th6 Apen- 
nine ; leaving on one hand the inaccessible palace of Honorius, securely buried 
amon^ the marshes of Ravenna ; and, on the other, the camp of Stilicho, who 
had fixed his head quarters at Ticinum, or Pavia, but who seems to have 
avoided a decisive battle, till he had assembled nis distant forces. Many cities 
of Italy were pillaged, or destroyed j and the siege of Florence,(74j by Rada- 
gaisus, is one of the earliest events in ike historf of that celebrated republic ; 
whose firmness checked and delayed the unskilful fui^ of the Barbarians. 
The senate and people trembled at their approach within a hundred and 
eighty miles of Rome ; and anxiously compared the danger which they had 
escaped, with the new periU to which they were exposed. Alaric was a 
Christian and a soldier, the teader of a disciplinedarmy : who understood the 
laws of war, who respected the sanctity^ of treaties, ana who had familiarly 
conversed with the suMects of the empire in the same camps, and the same 
churches. The savage Kadagaisus was a stranger to the mannera. the religion, 
and even the language, of the civilized nations of the South. The fierceness 
of his temper was exasperated by cruel superstition ; and it was universally 
believed, tnat he bad bound himself, by a solemn vow, to reduce the cij^ into 
a heap of stones and ashes, and to sacrifice the most illustrious of the Roman 
senators, on (he altars of those eods who were aopeased by human blood. 
The public danger, which should nave reconciled all domestic animosities, dis- 
plajred the incurable madness of relinous faction. The oppressed votaries of 
Jupiter and Meitu^ respected, in the implacable enemy of Rome, the cha- 
racter of a devout ragan : loudly declared, that they were more apprehensive 
of the sacrifices, than of tne arms, of Radagaisus ; and secretly rejoiced inihe 
calamities of their countiy, which condemned the faith ot their Christian 
adversarics.(75)* 

[A. D. 406. J Florence was reduced to the last extremity; and the fainting 
courage ef the citizens was supported only by the authority of St Ambrose ; 
who had communicated, in a dream, the promise of a speedy deliverance.(76) 
On a sudden they beheld, from their walls, the banners of Stilicho, who 
advanced, with his united force, to the relief of the faithful city ; and who soon 
marked that fatal spot for the grave of the Barbarian host. The apparent con- 
tradictions of those writers who variously relate the defeat of Radagaisus, may 
be reconciled, without offering much violence to their respective testimonies. 
Orosius and Augustin, who were intimately connected by friendship and 
religion, ascribe tbis miraculous victoiy to the providence of God, rather than 

09) Codex TIwodkM. t. vli. dt. zUl. leg. 16. The date of thit law (A D. 40S, May 18,) ■attellee me, as 
It bad done Godefroy (torn. U. p. 387), of the true year of the invarioii or Rhadagalsua. Tillemont, 
Pagl, and Miiratori. prefer tlie preceding year; but they are bound, by certabi obligations of elvllity and 
raueet, to St. Paalinue of Nola. 

(73) Soon afker Rome had been taken by the Gaola, the lenate, <m a sudden emergency, armed ten 
legions, 3000 hone, and 0,000 foot; a force which the city could not have sent forth under Augustua 
(LIvy, vil. 95). This declaration may puxzle an antiquary, but it Is clearly explained by Montesquieu. 

(74) Machiavel has explained, at leMl as a philosopher, Uie origm of Florence, which insensibly 
descended, for the beneHtof trade Jrom the rock of Fasuhe to Uie banks of the Amo (Isloria Florentin, 
torn. i. I. H. p. 30. Londra, 1747). The Triumvirs sent a colony to Fioranee, which, under Tiberius (Ta 
dt Anoal. 1. 79), deserved the reputation and name of n.JUwrUkimg city. See Oluvar. Ital. Aatiq. tool 
i. p. 507, Ac. 

C75) ret the Japlter of Radagalsns, who worshipped Thor and Woden, was very different from the 
Olympie or CapltoHne Jove. The aeeomroodating temper of Polytheism might untie those various and 
nmoie deities; but the genuine Romans abhoned the human sacrifices of Oaul and Germany. 

(70) Paulinas (In Vlt Ambros. c. 50,) relates this story, which he received from tlie mouth of Pansophia 
herself, a religious matron of Florence. Tet the arohblahop sooa ceased to take an aative part In the 
I of the world, and aever becaoM a popular saint. 
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to the Talour of man.(77) Thej strictly exclude eveiy idea of chance, or e?en 
of bloodshed ; and positively amrm, that the Romans, whose camp was the 
scene of plenty and idleness, enjoyed the distress of the Barbarians, slowly 
expiring on the sharp and barren ridge of the hills of Fsesuls, which rise above 
the city of Florence. Their extravagant assertion, that not a single soldier of 
the Christian army was killed, or even wounded, may be dismiss^ with silent 
contempt ; but the rest of the narrative of Augustin and Orosius is consistent 
with the state of the war, and the character of Stilicho. Conscious that he 
commanded the laH army of the republic, his prudence would not expose it, in 
the open field, to the headstrong tuiy of the Germans. The method of sui^ 
rounding the enemy with strong lines of circumvailation which he had twice 
employed against the Gothic king, was rei)eated on a laiger scale, and with 
more considerable effect. The examples of Cesar must have been familiar to 
the most illiterate of the Roman warriors ; and the fortifications of Dyrrachium, 
which connected twenty-four castles, by a perpetual ditch and rampart of 
fifteen miles, afforded the model of an intrenchment which might confine, and 
starve, the most numerous host of Barbarians. (7 8) The Roman troops bad less 
degenerated from the industry, than from the valour, of their ancestors ; and if 
the servile and laborious work offended the pride of the soldiers, Tuscany 
could supply many thousand peasants, who would labour, though peihaps,they 
would not fight, for the salvation of their native country. The imprisoned 
multitude of borses and men(79) was gradually destioyed by famine, rather 
than by the sword ; but the Romans were exposed, during the progress of such 
an extensive work, to the frequent attack of an impatient enemy. The despair 
of the hungry Barbarians would precipitate them against \Jhe fortifications of 
Stilicho ; toe general might sometimes indulge the ardour of his brave auxilia* 
ries, who eagerly pressed to assault the camp of the Germans; and these 
various incidents mi^ht produce the sharp and bloody conflicts which dignifr 
the narrative of Zosimus, and the Chronicles of Prosper and MaTcellinus.(8d] 
A seasonable supply of men and provisions had been mtroduced into the walls 
of Florence ; and the famished host of Radagabus was in its turn besieged. 
The proud monarch of so many warlike nations, after the loss of bis bravest 
warriors, was reduced to confide either in the faith of a capitulation, or in th« 
clemency of Stilicho.(81) But the death of the royal captive, who was igno* 
miniously beheaded, disgraced the triumph of Rome and of Christianity ; and 
the short delay of his execution was sufficient to brand the conqueror with the 
guilt of cool and deliberate cruelty. (82) The famished Germans, who escaped 
tne fury of the auxiliaries, were sola as slaves, at the contemptible price of as 
many single pieces of gold : but the difference of food and climate swept away 
fresii numbers of those unhappy strangers; and it was observed, that the 
inhuman purchasers, instead of reaping the fruits of their labour, were soon 
obliged to provide the expense of their interment. Stilicho informed the em- 

(77) Augiudn de Civitat Del^ v. 33, Onnlus, 1. vii. e. 37, p. SS7-^H, The two friends wrote In Africa, 
ten or twelve yean after the victory ; and their authority u Implicitly followed by Uidoro of Seville (in 
Chron. p. 713, edit Qrot.) How many IntereMlng (beta might Oroaliia have inserted in the vacant ipace 
which is devoted to pious nonsense! 

(78) Franguntur roontce, planumqae per ardua Ccaar 
Ducitopus; pandit rossai, turritaque stinunls 
Di«ponlt castella Juffts, magnoque recessA 
Amplexus flnee; saltus nemorosaque tesqua 

£t rilvaa. veMaque feras indasine claudlL 
ret the simplicity of truth (Cosar, (te Bell. Civ. iiL 44,) b far greater than the amplidcationa of Lucan 
Phar8al.l.vi.2»--63). 

(70) The rhetorical expressions of Orosius, " In arido et aspero montls jugo ;** ** In anom ac pannim 
vertlcem :'* are not very suitable to the encampment of a great army. But Fcsule, only three miles from 
Florence, might afford space for the head-quarters of Badagalsus, and would be oomprehended within 
.be circuit of the Boman lines. 

(60) See Zosimus, L v. p. 33S, and the Chronicles of Prosper and MarceUlnua. 

(81) Olymplodoras (apud Photlum, p. 180.) uses an expression (irpoairraip«raro), which would denols 
a strict and friendly alliance, and render Stilicho still more criminal. The pauUspsr detentus, deinde !»• 
•erfectus, of Orosius, Is sufficiently odioas.* 

(89) Orosius, piously Inhuman, sacrifices the king and people, Agag and the Amalelrites, wlilioQl a 
Vmptom of eompaflsion. The bloody actor is less detestable than the cool unfeeling hlslorian.f 
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peror and the senate of bis success ; and deserved, a second >time« the glorious 
title of Deliverer of Italy.(83) 

[A. D. 406.] The fame ot the victory, and more especially of the miracle, 
has encouraged a vain perauasion, that the whole army, or rather nation, of 
Germans, who migrated from the shores of the Baltic, miserably perished 
under the walls of Florence. Such indeed was the fate of Radagaisus himself, 
of his brave and faithful companions, and of more than one-thirdof the various 
multitude of Sueves and. Vandals, of Alani and Burgundians, who adhered to 
the standard of their general.(84) T>he union of such an army might excite 
our surprise^ but the causes of separation are obvious and forcible ; the pride 
of birth, the insolence of valour, the jealousy pf command, the impatience of 
subordination, and the obstinate conflict of opinions, of interests, and of passions, 
among so many kin^s and warrionj, who vrere untaught to yield, or to obey. 
After the defeat of Kadaj^aisus, two parts of the German host, which must have 
exceeded the number olone hundred thousand men, still remamed in arms, 
between the Apennine and the Alps, or between the Alps and the Danube. 
It is uncertain whether they attempted to revenge the death of their general ; 
but their irregular furv was soon diverted by the prudence and firmness of 
Sdlicbo, who opposed tbeir march, and facilitated their retreat ; who considered 
the safety of Rome and Italy as the great object of his care, and who sacrificed, 
with too much indifference, the. wealth and tranquillity of the distant pro- 
vinces.(86) The Barbarians, acquired, from the junction of some Pannonian 
deserters, the knowled^ of the country, and of the roads ; and the invasion of 
Gaul, which Alaric haa designed, was executed by the jemains of the great 
army of Radagaisus.(86) 

Yet if they expected to derive any assistance from the tribes of Germany, 
who inhabited the banks of the Rhine, their hopes were disappointed. The 
Alemanni preserved a state of inactive neutrality ; and the FranKS distinguished 
their zeal and courage in the defence of the empire. In the rapid progress 
down the Rhine, which was the first act of the administration of Stilicho, he 
had applied himself, with peculiar attention, to secure the alliance of the war- 
like Franks, and to remove the irreconcileabie enemies of peace and of the 
republic. Marcomir, one of their king^s, was publicly convicted, before the 
tribunal of the Roman magistrate, of violating the faith of treaties. He was 
sentenced to a mild, but distant, exile^ in the province of Tuscany ; and this 
degradation of the regal dignity was so far from exciting the resentment of his 
subjects, that they punished with death the' turbulent Sunno, who attempted to 
revenge his brother ; and maintained a dutiful allegiance to the princes, who 
were established on the throne by the choice of Stilicho.(87) When the limits 
of Gaul and Germany were shaken by the northern emigration, the Franks 
bravely encountered the sir^le force of the Vandals ; who, regardless of the 
lessons of adversity, had again separated their troops from the standard of their 
Barbarian allies. They paid the penalty of their rashness ; and twenty thou-. 

(83) And Claudian*fl mum, wm tbe aileep ? had ahe been 111 paid 1 MeUiinlcg the leveDUi consulship 
of Honorius (A. D. 4(T7i, would have furnished the subject of a noble poem. Before it was discovered 
that the state could no longer be saved, Stilicho (after Romulus, Camillus, and Marius) might have been 
worthily sumamed the fourth founder of Rome. 

(84) A luminous passage of Prosper's Chronicle, " /a tre$ partu^per iheno* frineipM^ divitua tser^ 
sil««,'* reduces the miracle of Florence, and connects the history of Italy, Gaul, and Germany. 

(85) OrMius and Jerom positively charge him with instigating the invasion. ^* Exeltats a StiU- 
ehone gentes,*' Ac. They must mean tiultrectfy. He saved Indy at the expense of Gaul. 

(86) The Count de Buat is satisfied, that the Germans who invaded Gaul were the twftkirdt that yet 
remained of the army of Radagaisus. Bee the Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de TEurope (torn. vii. p. 
87—181, Paris, 1773) ; an elaborate work, which I had not the advantage of perusing till the year 1777. 
As early as 1771, 1 find the same idea expressed In a rough draught of the present HMoiy. I have sinca 
observed a similar intimation in Mascow (vlli. 15). Such agreement, without mutual communication, 
may add some weight to our common sentiment 

(87) Provlncia missoe 

Ezpellet oititts fasces, quam Francla rages 
Q,uos dederis. 

Claudian (i. Cons. Stll. 1. 1. 33S, Ac.) is clear and ■aUsftetory. These kinn of France are unknown to 
Gregory of Tours ; but tfie anthor of the Gesta Francorum raeoUons botli Sunno and Marcomir, and 
umes the latter as the fktber of Pharamond (in torn. IL p. 543). Be seems lo write (torn good mata- 
iteli, which be did Bot undeistAiid. 
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sand Vandals, with their king^ Godigisclus, were slain in the field of battle 
The whole people must have been extirpated, if the squadrons of the Alanij 
advancing to their relief, bad not trampled down the infantiy of the Franks : 
who, afler an honourable resistance, were compelled to relinquish the unequal 
contest. The victorious confederates pursued their march, and on the last day 
of the year, In a season when the waters of the Rhine were most probably 
frozen, they entered, without opposition, the defenceless provinces of Gaul. 
This memorable passage of the Suevi, the Vandals, the Aiani, and the Bur- 
gtindians, who never afterward retreated, may be considered as the fall of the 
Koman empire in the countries beyond the Alps ; and the barriers, which had 
so \on^ separated the savage and the civilized nations of the earth, were from 
that fatal moment levelled with the en>und.(B8) 

[A. D. 407.] While the peace of Germany was secured by the attachment 
of the Franks, and the neutrality of the Alemanni, the subjects of Rome, un- 
conscious of their approaching calamities, enjoyed the state of quiet and pros- 
perity, which had seldom blessed the frontiers of Gaul. Their flocks and 
nerds were permitted to graze in the pastures of the Barbarians ; their hunts- 
men penetrated, without fear or danger, into the darkest tecesses of the Her- 
cynian wood.(89) The banks of the Rhine were crowned, like those of the 
Tiber, with houses, and well cultivated farms ; and if a poet descended the 
river, he might express his doubt, on which side was situated the territoiy of 
the Romans.(90^ This scene of peace and plenty was suddenly changed into 
a desert ; and the prospect of the smoking ruins could alone distinguish th^ 
solitude of nature from the desolation of man. The flourishing city of Mentz 
was surprised and destroyed : and many thousand Christians were inhumanly 
massacred in the church. Worms perished after a long and obstinate siege 
Strasbui^, Soires, Rbeims, Toumay, Arras, Amiens, experienced the cruel op- 
pression of tne German yoke ; ana the consuming^ flames of war spread from 
the banks of the Rhine over the greatest part ot the seventeen provinces of 
Gaul. That rich and extensive country, as far as the ocean, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees, was delivered to the Barbarians, who drove before them, in a pro 
miscuous crowd, the bishop, the senator, and the viigin, laden with the spoils 
of their houses and altars.(9l) The ecclesiastics, to whom we are indebted 
for this vague description of the public calamities, embraced the opportunity 
of exhorting the Christians to repent of the sins which had provoked (he Divine 
Justice, and to renounce the perishable goods of a wretched and deceitful 
world. But as the Pelagian controver8y,(92) which attempts to sound the 
abyss of grace and predestination, soon became the serious employment of the 
Latin clergy ; the providence which had decreed, or foreseen, or permitted 
such a train of moral and natural evils, was rashly weighed in the imperfect 
and fallacious balance of reason. The crimes and the misfortunes, of tne suf- 
fering people, were presumptuously compared with those of their ancestors ; 
and mey arraigned the Divine Justice, which did not exempt from the common 
destruction the feeble, the eu lit less, the infant portion of the human species. 
These idle disputants overlooked the invariable laws of nature, which have 

(88) Bee Zosfmiis (I. vi. p. 373), OrosiuB 0- vil. e. 40, p. $76V and tiie Ghronlclea. Gregory of Tourv 
0. ii. c 0, p. 165, in Uie second volume nf the Histortaina of France), baa preaerved a vaJuable frag- 
DMDt of RenatuB ProAiturui Fiigertdui, wboae Uiree names denote a Christian, a Roman 8ulij}ect, and a 
Beroi-barbarian. 

(89) Claodlan (1. Cons. Stil. 1. i. 331, &e. I. ii. 186,) describes the peace and prosperity of the GalUe 
ftontler. The Abb« Dubos (Hist. Critique, &e. torn. 1. p. 174,) would read Alha (a nameless rivulet of 
the Ardennes) instead of Jllbit ; and expatiates on the danger of the Gallic cattle grazing b^ond tha 
JBAe. Foolish enough ! In poetical geography, the Elbe, and the Hercynian, s!gnlfy any river, or anv 
wood, in Germany. Claudian is not prepared for the strict ezaminaiSon of our antiquaries. 

(90) Geminasque viator 

Cum videat ripas, que all ttomana reqairat 

(91) Jerom, torn. i. p. 93. See in the 1st vol. of the Historians of France, p. 777. 783, the proper eztracia 
ftom the Carmen de ProvidentiA, DivinA, and Balvian. The ammymous poet was himself a captive^ 
with hki bishop and fellow-citizens. 

(93) The Pelagian doctrine, which was first agluted A. D. 405, was condemned. In the space of tea 
▼ears, at Rome and Carthase. St. Augusdn fought and conquered: but the Greek church was fbvonni 
ble to his advenaries : and (what Is singular enough) the people did not take any part la a dispute wblrk 
they eooid not understand 
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connected peace with innocence, plenty with industiy, and safety with valour. 
The timid and selfish policy of the court of Ravenna might recall the Palatine 
legions for the protection oF Italy ; the remains of the stationai^ troops might 
be unequal to the arduous task : and the Barbarian auxiliaries might prefer the 
unbounded license of spoil, to tne benefit of a moderate and regular stipend. 
' But the provinces of Graul were filled with a numerous race of hardy and 
robust youth, who, in the defence of their houses, their families, and their 
altars, it thejr had dared to die, would have deserved to vanquish. The know- 
ledge of their native countiy would have enabled them to oppose continual 
and insuperable obstacles to the pro^ss of ari invader ; and tne deficiency of 
the Barbarians, in arms as well as m discipline, removed the only pretence 
which excuses the submission of a populous countnr to the inferior numbers of 
a veteran army. When France was invaded by Charles the Fifth, he inquired 
of a prisoner, now man^r dayt Paris might be distant from the Frontier ; ^ Per- 
haps twhty but they will be days of battle ;"(^3) such vras the gallant answer 
which checked the arrogance etthat ambitious prince. The subjects of Hono- 
rius, and those of Francis I. were animated by a veiy different spirit ; and in 
less than two years, the divided troops of the savages of the baltic, whose 
numbers, were they fairly stated, woufd appear contemptible, advanced, with- 
out a combat, to tlie foot of the Pyrensan mountains. 

SA. D. 407.] In the early part of the reign of Honorius, the vigilance of 
icho had successfully guarded the remote island of Britain from her incessant 
enemies of the ocean, the mountains, and the Irish coast.(94) But those restless 
Berbarians could not neglect the fair opportunity of the Gothic war, when the 
walls and stations of the province were strippea of the Roman troops. If an^ 
of the legionaries were permitted to return from the Italian expedition, their 
faithful report of the court and character of Honorius, must have tended to 
dissolve the bonds of allep^iance, and to exasperate the seditious temper of the 
British army. The spirit of revolt, which nad formerly disturbed the age of 
Gallienus, was revived by the capricious violence of the soldiers ; and the 
unfortunate, perhaps the ambitious candidates, who were the objects of their 
choice, were the instruments, and at length the victims of their passion. (95) 
Marcus was the first whom they placed on the throne, as the lawful emperor 
of Britain, and of the West. Thej violated, by the hasty murder of Marcus, 
the oath of fidelity which they had imposed on themselves ; and their disappro- 
bation of his manners may seem to inscribe an honourable epitaph on his tomb. 
Gratian was the next whom they adorned with the diadem and the purple ; 
pnd, at the end of four months, Gratian experienced the fate of his predecessor. 
The memory of the great Constantine, wnom the British legions had given to 
the church and to the empire, suggested the singular motive ottheir thirdchoice. 
They discovered in the ranks a private soldier of the name of Constantine, and 
their impetuous levity had already seated him on the throne, before they per- 
ceived his incapacity to sustain the weight of that glorious appe]lation.(96) 
Yet the authority of Constantine was less precarious, and his government was 
more successful, than the transient reigns of Marcus and of Gratian. The dan- 
ger of leaving his inactive troops in those camps, which had been twice polluted 
with blood and sedition, urged him to attempt the reduction of the western pro- 

(03) See tin Memolrei de Glllaume du Bellayf 1. vl. In Frencfa, Uie original reproof is leM obvkmt, 
and more pointedi from Uie double mom of Uie word J9wmd«^ whkti alike lignifle^ a day's travel, or a 
battle. 

(94) Claadlan (L Cons. Stll. 1. 11. 850). It It auppoaed, that Uie Scots of Ireland Invaded, by sea, Un 
whole weeiem coast of Britain ; and some dlght credit may be given even to Nennlus and the irisli 
tradiUons (Carte's Hist, of England, vol. 1. p. 1S9. Whltaker's Genuine Hislory of the Britons, p. 109). 
The sixtv-sii lives of St. Patrick, wnieh were eitant in the ninth century, must have contained u many 
thousand lies; yet we may believe, that, la one of these Irish Inroads, the future apostle wm led 
away captive. (Usher, Antiquiu Ecdes. Britann. p. 431, and TUIeniont, Meoi. Ecclea. torn. xvl. p. 45ft. 
TO8,&cO 

(OS) The British usurpers are taken fVom Zoelmus 0* ▼!• ?• 371—375), Oroslus 0* vil- c- 40, p^ 578^ 
ffTT), Olympladorus (apud Phodnm, p. 180, 181), the ecclesiastical historians, and the Chronicles. The 
f ^atlns arc ignorant of Marcus. 

(96) Cum in Constantino tneonstamtioM.,. .execrarentnx. (Sidonlus AppolUnaris, 1. v. epist. 0, p. 130^ 
•dlL secund. Slrmond.) Yet Sidonlus might be tempted, by so Iklr a pua, to stlgmatlw a prince, wk* 
taut dingraced his grandflither 
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vjnces. He landed at Boulogne with an inconsiderable force ; and after oe nad 
reposed himself some da}[s, he summoned the cities of Gaul, which had escaped 
the yoke of the Barbarians, to acknowledge their, lawful sovereign. They 
obeyed the summons without reluctance. The neglect of the court of Ravenna 
had absolved a deserted people from the duty of allegiance ; their actual dis- 
tress encouraged them to accept any circumstances of change, without appre 
hension, and, perhaps, with some degree of hope ; and they might flatter them- 
selves, that the troops, the authority, and even the name of a Koman eo-peror, 
who fixed his residence in Gaul, would protect the unhappy countly from, the 
rage of the Barbarians. The first successes of Constantine ae^ainst the detached 
parties of the Germans, were magnified by the voice of adulation into splendid 
and decisive victories : which tl^ re-union and insolence of the enemy sooo 
reduced to their just value. His negotiations procured a short and precarious 
truce : and if some tribes of the Barbarians were eneaged, by the liberality of 
his gifts and promises, to undertake the defence of the Rhine, these expensive 
and uncertain treaties, instead of restoring the pristine vigour of the Gallic fron- 
tier, served only to disgrace the majesty of the prince, and to exhaust what yet 
remained of the treasures of the republic. Elated, however, with this imagi- 
nary triumph, the vain deliverer of Gaul advanced into the provinces of the 
South, to encounter a more pressing and personal danger. Sarus the Goth was 
ordered to lav the head of tne rebel at the feet of the emperor Honorius ; and 
the forces ot Britain and Italy were unworthily consumed in this xiomestic 
quarrel. After the loss of his two bravest g^enerals, Justinian and Nevi^astes, 
the former of whom was slain in the field of battle, the latter in a peacelul, but 
treacherous interview, Constantine fortified himself within the walls of Vienna. 
The place was ineffectually attacked seven days ; and the Imperial army sup- 

})orted, in a precipitate retreat, the ignominy of purchasing a secure passage 
rom the freebooters and outlaws of the Alps.(97) Those mounta^ins now sepa- 
rated the dominions of two rival monarchs : and the fortifications pf the double 
frontier were guarded by the troops of the empire, whose arms would have 
been more useTully employed to maintain the Roman limits against the Barba 
rians Qf Germany and ocjrthia. 

[A. p. 408.] On the side of the Pyrenees, the ambition of Constantine mieht 
be justified by the proximity of danger, but his throne was soon established oy 
the conquest, or rather submission, of Spain ; which yielded to the influence of 
regular and habitual subordination, and received the laws and magistrates of 
the Gallic prefecture. The only opposition which was made to the authority 
of Constantine, proceeded not so much from the powers of government, or the 
spirit of the people, as from the private zeal and mterest of the family of Theo- 
oosius. Four brothers(98) had obtained, by the favour of their kinsman, the 
deceased emperor, an honourable rank, ana ample possessions, in their native 
country ; and the grateful youths resolved to risk those advantages in the service 
of his son. After an unsuccessful effort to maintain their ground at the head ol 
the stationary troops of Lusitania, they retired to their estates ; where they 
armed and levied, at their own expense, a considerable body of slaves and 
dependents, and boldly niarched to occupy the strong posts of the Pyrenaean 
mountains. This domestic insurrection alarmed and perplexed the sovereign 
of Gaul and Britain ; and he was compelled to negotiate with some troops of 
Barbarian auxiliaries, for the service ot the Spanish war. They were distin- 
guished by the title of Honorians ;{99) a name which might have reminded 
them of their fidelity to their lawful sovereign ; and if it should candidly be 

(07) Baramda is the name whieh Zosimua applies to them ; perhapi they deserved a len odlooe cha- 
racter See Dubot, Uiat. CriUqae, tom. i. p. SOS, and Uils History, vol. li. p. 191. We shall hear of 
tfaem anln. 

(Oe) Verlnlanas, Dtdymus, Tbeodosius, and Lagodius, who. In modem courts, would be styled 
ivlnces of Uae Uood, were not distinguished by any rank or privileges above the rest of iheir fbUow 
subjects. 

'99) These Honvrimtit or HonvrUti^ consisted of two bands of Scots, or Attacottl, two of Moors, two 
of Marcomanni, the Viclores. the Asciuii, and the GalHcani. (Notitla Imperil, secu xxzvtii. edit. I Ab.) 
Thev were part of tlie sliiy-llve AwiUa PalaUMt and are propcrlv rvled tv nj tmXn 7o|«j by Zosimui 
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aUowed that the Scots were influeoced by any partial affection for a fintisfa 
prince, the Moors and the Marcomanni could be tempted only by the profuse 
liberality of the usurper, who dbtributed among the Barbarians the military, and 
even the civil honours of Spain. The nine bands of Honoriansy which may be 
easily traced on the establishment of the Western empire, could not exceed the 
Dumber of five thousand men: yet this inconsiderable force was sufficient to 
terminate a war, which had tnreatened the power and safety of Constantine. 
The rustic army of the Theodosian family was surrouhded and destroyed io 
the Pyrenees : two of the brothers had the good fortune to escape by sea to 
Italy, or the East; the other two, after an interval of suspense, were executed 
at Aries ; and if Honorius could remain insensible of the public disgnice, he 
might perhaps be affected by the personal misfortunes of his eenerous Kinsmen. 
Such were the feeble arms which decided the possession of the western pro- 
TJnces of Europe, from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of Hercules. The 
events of peace and war have 'undoubtedly been diminished by the narrow and 
imperfect view of the historians of the times, who were ecjually ignorant of the 
causes, and of the effects, of the most important revolutions. But the total 
decay of the national strength had annihilated even the last resource of a des- 
potic government; and the revenue of exhausted provinces could no longer 
purchase the military service of a discontented and pusillanimous people. 

[A. D. 404—408.1 The poet whose flattery has ascribed to the Roman eagle 
the victories of Pollentia and Verona, pursues the hasty retreat of Alaric from 
the confines of Italy, with a horrid tram of imaginary spectres, such as might 
hover over an army of Barbarians, which Was almost exterminated by war, 
famine, and disease.(lOO) In the course of this unfortunate expedition, the 
king of the Goths must indeed have sustained a considerable loss ; and his 
harassed forces required an interval of repose to recruit their numbers, and 
revive their confidence. Adversity had exercised and displayed the genius of 
Alaric L^"^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ valour invited to the Gothic standard, the bravest 
of the JBarbarian warriors ; who, from the Euxine to the Rhine, were agitated 
by the desire of rapine and conquest. He had deserved the esteem, and he 
soon accepted the friendship, of Stilicho himself. Renouncing the service of 
the emperor of the East, Alaric concluded with the court of Ravenna a treaty 
of peac^ and alliance, by which he was declared master-general of the Roman 
armies throughout the praefecture of Ill^ricum ; as it was claimedj^ according to 
the true and ancient limits, by the minister of Honorius. (101) The execution 
of the ambitious design, which was either stipulated, or implied, in the articles 
of the treaty, appears to have been suspended by the formidable irruption ot 
Radagaisus ; and the neutrality of the Gothic king may perhaps be compared 
to the indifference of Cesar, who, in the conspiracy of Cataline, refused either 
to assist, or to oppose, the enemy of the republic. After the defeat of the 
Vandals, Stilicho resumed his pretensions to the provinces of the East ; ap- 
pointed civil magistrates for the administration of justice and of the finances : 
and declared his impatience to lead to the elates of Constantinople, the united 
armies of the Romans and of the Goths. The prudence, however, of Stilicho, 
his aversion to civil war, and his perfect knowledge of the weakness of the 
state, may countenance the suspicion, that domestic peace, rather than foreign 
conquest, was the object of bis policy ; and that his principal care was- to employ 
the forces of Alaric at a distance from Italy. This design could not long escape 
the penetration of the Gothic king, who continued to hold a doubtful, and per- 
haps a treacherous, correspondence with the rival courts ; who protracted, like 
a dissatisfied mercenaiT, Lis languid operations in Thessaly and Epirus, and 
who soon returned to claim the extravagant reward of his ineffectual services 

(100) C<Hnltatnr eontem 

Pallor, et atnt (uaum; et nada Uvldof ora 
Loctua ; et inferni stridentM agmine inorbi 

Claudlan In ▼!. Cona. Hon. 331, Jbe. 
(101) Tbcae dark tramiietlona are inTeetlgated by the Coant de Boat (HlsL dee Peoplee de TBu- 
rope, torn. yU. c Ui— yUL p. 00—806), whoae laboriooa accuracy may eometimea fatigue a superflcial 
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From his camp near iEmona/ 102) on the confines of Italy, be transmitted to 
the emperor of the West, a lonfi: account of promises, of expenses, and of 
demands ; called for immediate satisfaction, and clearly intimated the conse- 
quences of a refusal. Tet if his conduct was hostile, his lai^uage was decent 
and dutiful. He humbly professed nirosejf the friend of Stilicho^ and the soldier 
of Honorius ; oflered his peison and nis troops to march, without dela^, against 
the usurper of Gaul ; and solicited, as a permanent retreat for the Gothic nation, 
the possession of some vacant province of the Western enipire. 

[A. D. 408.1 The political and secret transactions of two statesmen, who 
laboured to deceive each other and the world, must for ever have been con- 
cealed fn the impenetrable darkness of the cabinet, if the debates of a popular 
asssembl^ bad not thrown some rays of light on the correspondence ot AJaric 
and Stilicho. The necessity of finding some artificial support for a government, 
which, from a principle, not of moderation, but of weaxness, was reduced to 
negotiate with its own subjects, had insensibly revived the authority of the 
Roman senate : and the minister of Honorius respectfully consulted the legisla- 
tive council of the republic. Stilicho assembled the senate in the palace of the 
Cesars ; represented, in a studied oration, the actual state of affairs ; proposed 
the demands of the Gothic king, and submitted to their consideration the choice 
of peace or war. The senators, as if they had been suddenly awakened from 
a aream of four hundred years, appeared on this important occasion to be 
inspired by the courage, rather than by the wisdom of their predecessors. 
They loudly declared, m regular speeches, or in tumultuai^ acclamations, that 
it was unworthy of the majesty of Rome, to purchase a precarious and disgraceful 
truce from a barbarian kmg ; and that, in the judgment of a magnanimous peo- 
ple, the chance of ruin was always preferable to the certainty of dishonour. 
The minister, whose pacific intentions were seconded only by the voices of a 
few servile and venal followers, attempted to allay the general ferment, hj an 
apology for his own conduct, and even for the demands of the Gothic pnnce. 
** The payment of a subsidy, which had excited the indignation of the Romans, 
ought not (such was the language of Stilicho) to be considered in the odious 
lignt, either of a tribute, or of a ransom, extorted by the menaces of a Barba- 
rian enemy. Alaric had faithfully asserted the just pretensions of the republic 
to the I * ' ■ ' < . . ^ ^ ^ 

modestr 

haddesisted ^ , _, ^ 

the peremptory, though private, letters of the emperor himself. These contra- 
dictory orders (he would not dissemble the errors of his own family) had been 
procured by the intercession of Serena. The tender piety of his wife had been 
too deeply affected by the discord of the royal brothers, the sons of her adopted 
father ; and the sentiments of nature had too easily prevailed over the stem 
dictates of the public welfare.*' These ostensible reasons, which faintly dis- 
guise the obscure intrigues of the palace of Ravenna, were supported by the 
authority of Stilicho ; and obtained, after a warm debate, the reluctant appro- 
bation of the senate. The tumult of virtue and freedom subsided ; and the 
sum of four thousand pounds of gold was granted, under the name of a subsidy, 
to secure the peace of Italy, and to conciliate the friendship of the king of the 
Goths. Lampadius alone, one of the most illustrious members of the assembly, 
still persisted in bis dissent ; exclaimed with a loud voice, " This is not a treaty 
of peace, but of servitude ;"(103^ and escaped the danger of such bold opposi- 
tion by immediately retiring to tne sanctuaiy of a Christian church. 

[A. D. 408.1 But the rcigrn of Stilicho drew toward its end ; and the proud 
minister mieht perceive the symptoms of his approaching disgrace. The 
generous boldness of Lampadius had been applauded; and the senate, so 

(103) Bae Zorimns, 1. ▼. p. 334, 335b He internipUi his wanty nairative, to reltte the Able of ^mona, 
and or Uie ship Argo; which was dmwn over land from tliat place to the Hadriatic Soaomen (1. vilL 
e. 3S, 1. ix. e. 4,) and Socraiea O- vil* c. 10,} cast a pale and doahcfiil light; and Oroaliu (!• vil. e. 38, p^ 
f71.) Is abominably partial. 

(tOS) Zoslmua, I. v. p. 338, 330. He repeats the words of Lampadius, as they were spoke In Latin, 
• Ifon est lain pax, sad pactl08erTtttttis,**andUMatranalateatheBinto Greek Ibr the benelUofhiareadttB. 
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patiently resurned to a long servitude, rejected with disdain the offer of invi- 
dious and imaginary freedom. The troops, who still assumed the name and 
preroffatives of the noman legions, were exasperated by the partial affection of 
otilicho for the Barbarians : and the people imputed to the mischievous policy 
of the minister, the public misfortunes, which were the natural consecjuence of 
their own degeneracy. Yet Stilicho might have continued to brave the cla- 
mours of the people, and even of the soldiers, if he could have maintahied his 
dominion over the feeble mind of his pupil. But the respectful attachment of 
Honorius was converted into fear, suspicion, and hatred. The crafty OJym* 
pius,(104) who concealed his vices under the mask of Christian pietr, secretly 
undermined the benefactor, by whose favour he was promoted to the honour- 
able offices of the Imperial palace. Olympius revealed to the unsuspecting 
emperor, who had attained the twenty-fifth year of his age, that he was with 
out weight, or authority, in his own government ; and artfully alarmed his 
timid and indolent disposition by a lively picture of the designs of Stilicho^ 
who already meditated the death of his sovereign, with the ambitious hope of 
placing the diadem on the head of his son Eucherius. The emperor was msti- 
gated, by his new favourite, to assume the tone of independent dignity ; and 
the minister was astonished to find, that secret resolutions were formed in the 
court and council, which were repugnant to his interest, or to his intentions. 
Instead of residing in the palace of Home, Honorius declared, that it was his 
pleasure to return to the secure fortress of Ravenna. On the first intelligence 
of the death of his brother Arcadius, he prepared to visit Constantinople, and to 
relate, with the authority of a guardian, the provinces of the infant Theodo* 
8ius.(l05) The renresentation oT the difficulty and expense of such a distant 
expedition, checkea this strange and sudden sally of active diligence : but the 
dangerous project of showing the emperor to the camp of Pavia, which was 
composed of the Roman troops, the enemies of Stilicho, and his Barbarian 
auxiliaries, remained fixed and unalterable. The minister was pressed, by the 
advice of his confidant Justinian, a Roman advocate, of a lively and penetrating 
genius, to oppose a journey so prejudical to his reputation and safety. His 
strenuous, but ineffectual, efforts confirmed the triumph of Olympius ; and the 
prudent lawyer withdrew himself from the impending ruin of his patron. 

In the passage of the emperor through Boloe'na, i mutiny of the guards wab 
excited and appeased by tne secret policy of Stilicho ; who announced his in- 
structions to decimate the ^ilty, and ascribed to his own intercession the merit 
of their pardon. After this tumult, Honorius embraced, for the last time, the 
minister whom he now considered as a tyrant, and proceeded on his way to 
the camp of Pavia ; where he was received by the loyal acclamations ot the 
troops who were assembled for the service of the Gallic war. On the mom- 
ing of the fourth day, he pronounced, as he had been taught, a military oration 
in the presence of the soldiers, whom the charitable visits, and artful dis- 
courses, of Olympius had prepared to execute a dark and bloody conspiracy. 
At the first signal they massacred the friends of Stilicho, the most illustrious 
officers of the empire ; two Prsetorian Prsefects, of Gaul, and of Italy ; two 
masters-general, of the cavaliy and infantir ; the master of the offices ; the 
quaestor, the treasu^r, and the count of the domestics. Many lives were lost ; 
many houses were plundered ; the furious sedition continued to rage till the 
close of the evening ; and the trembling emperor, who was seen in the streets oi 
Pavia, without his robes or diadem, yieldecfto the persuasions of bis favourite ; 
condemned the memory of the slain ; and solemnly approved the innocence 

(1041 H« eame ftom the eoMt of di« Euxlne, and exerctacd a splendid offlce, Xawnas St spa rtiat tv roit 
fimmXaots mlivpttvof' Hla aetloni Jugtffy hit character, which Zoitmus (1. ▼. p. 340,) czpows with ririUe 
•atiifactton. Anguatln revered the ple^ of Olympiua, whom he itjrlce a true son of the church (Baro- 
Blna, Annal. Ecelea. A. D. 406, No. IV, kt. Tlllemont, Mem. Ecclea. torn. xiil. v. 487, 408). But theae 
prataea, wbkh Uia AfHean aalnt lo unworthily beatowa, might proceed, as well from ignorance, aa ftom 
adulation. 

(105) Zoalrona, 1. ▼. p. 338, 330. Boaomen, 1. 1z. c. 4. BtlHcbo offtred to undertake the Journey to Con- 
atantinople, that he mif ht divert Honorius from the vain attempt. The Eastern empire would not htirt 
•hered, and euuld not have been conqaered> 
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and fidelity of their assassins. The intelligence of the massacre of Pam filled 
the mind of Stiiicha with just and gloomy apprehensions : and he instantly 
summoned, in the camp of Bologna, a council of the confederate leaders, who 
were attached to his service, anawould be involved in his ruin. The impefu« 
ous voice of the assembly called aloud for arms, and for revenge : to march 
without a moment's delay, under the banners of a hero, whom tney had so 
oflen followed to victory ; to surprise, to oppress, to extirpate, the guilty Olym- 
pius, and his degenerate Romans; and perhaps, to fix the diadem on the head 
of their imured general. Instead of executing a resolution, which might have 
been justified by success, Stilicho hesitated till he was irre.coverablY lost. He 
was still ignorant of the fajte of the emperor; he distrusted the fidelity of his 
own party ; and he viewed with horror the fat^l consequences of arming a 
crowd of licentious. Barbarians, against the soldiers and people of Italy. The 
confederates, impatient of his .timorous and doubtful delay, hastily retired, with 
fear and indignation. At the hour of midnight, Sarus, a Gothic warrior, 
renowned among the Barbarians themselves for his strength and valour, sud- 
denly invaded the camp of his benefactor, plundered the baggage, cut in pieces 
the faithful Huns, who guarded his person, and penetratecT to the tent, where 
the minister, pensive and sleepless, meditated on the dangers of his situation. 
Stilicho escaped with difficulty from the sword of the Goths ; and, after issuing 
a last and generous admonition to the cities of Italy, to shut their gales apiost 
the Barbarians, his confidence, or his despair, uiged him to throw himself into 
Ravenna, which was already in the absolute possession of his enemies. Olym- 

Eius, who had assumed the dominion of Honorius, was speedily informed, that 
is rival had embraced, as a suppliant, the altar of the Cnristian church^ The 
base and cruel disposition of the hypocrite was incapable of pity or remorse ; 
but he piously afiected to . elude, rather than to violate, the privilege of the 
sanctuary. Count Heraciian, with a troop of soldieis, appeared at the dawnoi 
day, beiore the gates of the church of Ravenna. The oisbop was satisfied by 
a solemn oath, that the Imperial mandate only directed them to secure the per- 
son of Stilicho : but, as soon as the unfortunate minister had been tempted 
beyond the holy threshold, he produced the warrant for his instant execution. 
StUicho supported, with calm resignation, the injurious names of traitor and 
parricide ; repressed the unseasonable zeal of his followers, who were ready 
to attempt an meffectual rescue ; and with a firmness not unworthy of the last of 
the Roman generals, submitted his neck to the sword of Heraclian-ClOS"*) 

The servile crowd of the oalace, who had so long adored the fortune ofSlili- 
cho, affected to insult his fail ; and the most distant connexion with the master 
general of the West, which had so lately been a title to wealth and honours, 
was studiously denied and rigorously punished. His family, united by the 
triple alliance with the family of Theoaosius, might envy the condition of the 
meanest peasant. The flight of his son Eucherius was intercepted ; and the 
death of that innocent youth soon followed the divorce of Thermantia, who 
filled the place of her sister Maria ; and who, like Maria, had remained a vir- 
gin in the Innperial bed.(l06) The friends of Stilicho, who had escaped the 
massacre of Favia, were persecuted by the implacable revenge of Olympius: 
and the most exquisite cruelty was employed to extort the confession of a trea- 
sonable and sacril^ious conspiracy. They died in silence : their firmness 
justified the choice,(l07) and perhaps, absolved the innocence of their patron ; 
and the despotic power, which could take his life without a trial, and stig- 
matize his memoiy without a proof, has no jurisdiction over the impartial 

(105*) Zodmoi (1. ▼. p. 336—345,) has copioody, though not desrly, related the death and dtenoe of 
BttUcho. OlympkMioriu (apud PhoL p. 177), Oroelus (L vii. c 38, p. 571, 578), Sosomeii (L ix. c 4), and 
Fhilostorgius (1. zl. c. 3, 1. zii. c S,) afford supplenienul hints. 

(106) Zoilinaa, 1. ▼. p. 333. The marriage of a ChriaUan with two slatera, acandallna Tillemont (Riat. 
doa Empereurs, torn. ▼. p. 557) ; who ezpecta, In Tain, that pope Innocent L Bhoald have done ■nmathii^ j 
In the war, either of censure, or of dispensation. 

(107) Two of his A-lends are honourably mentioned (Zoefamus, I. v. p. 346) ; Peter, chief of the school of 
BOUries, and the great chamberlain Deuierius. BUlicbo had secured the bed chamber; and it to aur* 
pMng, that, onder a feeUe prince, the bed chamber was not able to aecur* him. 
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•uffrai^e of posterity. (108) The services of Stiljeho are jgfreat aihl manifest ; 
his crimes, as they are v^ueJy stated id the language offlattery and hatredi 
are obscure, at le^st, and improbable. About four months af^er his death, an 
edict TV as published^ in the name of Honorius, to restore the free comrounf* 
cation of the two. empires, which had been so long interrupted by the pt^Hc 
enemy. {109) The minister, whose fame and fortune depended on the pros* 
perity of the state, was accused of betraying Italy to the barbarians ; whom he 
repeatedly vanquished at Pollentia, at Verona, and before the walls of Flo- 
rence. His pretended design of placingr the diadem on. the head of his son 
Eucherius, could not have been conducted without preparations or accomplices ; 
and the ambitious father would not surely have left the future emperor, till the 
twentieth year of his age, in the humble station of tribune of the notaries. Even 
the religion of Stilicho was arraigned by the malice of his rival. The season- 
able, and almost miraculouii, deliverance was devoutly celebrated by the 
applause of the cleiin^ : who asserted, that the restoration of idols, and the per^ 
secution of the church, would have been the first measure of the reign of Euche* 
rius. The son of Stilicho, however, was educated in the bosom of iilhristianity. 
which his father had uniformly professed, and zealously 8upDorted.fllO^* 
Serena had borrowed her magnificent necklace from the statue of Vesta ;(ll1) 
and the F^ans execrated the memory of the sacrilegious minister, by whose 
order the Sibylline books, the oracles of Rome, had been committed to the 
flames.(112) The pride and power of Stilicho ccmstituted his real guilt. An 
honourable reluctance to shea the blood of his countrymen, appears to have 
contributed to the success of his unworthy rival ; and it is the last humiliation 
of the character of Honorius, that posterity has not condescended to reproach 
hjm with his base ingratitude to the guardian of his youth, and the support of 
his empire. 

Amons^ the train of dependants, whose wealth and dignity attracted the 
notice of their own times, our curiosity is excited by the celebrated name of 
the poet Claudian, who enjoyed the favour of Stilicno, and was overwhelmed 
in the ruin of his {)atron. The titular offices of tribune and notary fited his 
rank in the Imperial court : he was indebted to the powerful intercession of 
Serena for his marriage with a very rich heiress of the province of Africa $(113) 
and the statue of Claudian, erected in the forum of Trajan, was a monument 
of the taste and liberality of the Roman senate. (114) After the praises of 
Stilicho became offensive and criminal, Claudian was exposed to the enmity of 
a powerful and unforgiving courtier, whom he had provoked by the insolence 
of wit. He had compared, in a lively epigram, the opposite characters of two 
Prcetorian pnefects of Italy ; he contrasts the innocent repose of a philosopher, 
who sometimes resigned the hours of. business to slumber, perhaps to study, 




(108) Oroflufl (L viL c 38, p. 571, 57S,} Menu tocofry Um falie and fttnouimanlfcgtoi, which were dls- 
peracd through the provinces by the new adminiitrAtioD. 

(109) See Uie Theodoelan Code, 1. ril. tit. xvL leg. 1. 1. iz. lit zlti.»lef . Si. Stilicho is branded with 
the naine ofprmdo pubUcHS^ who employed hie wealth, od omaam ditmUam, in9iti«ttmdaMqu9 Barbarieau 

(110) Augustin himself ii satisfied with the efiactual laws, which StiUcho had enacted against heretic* 
and Idolators ; and whlefi are still extant in the code. He only appUea to Otympios for their oonflrmation. 
Baronius. Annal. Ecclea. A. D. 408, No. 19. 

(111) Zosimus, 1. ▼. p. 351. We may observe the bad taste of the age, in dressing their statues with 
•uch awkward finery. 

(1 13) See Rutilitts Namatianus (Ilinerar. 1. 11. 41— «0). to whom religkiiis esthuslaflm has dictated some 
elegant and forcible lines. Stilicho likewise stripped the gold plates from the doom of the Capitol, and 
read a prophetic sentence, which was engraven under them (Zosimus, L ▼. p. 3SB). These are foolish 
stories : yet tlie charge of inptsty adds weignt and credit to the praise, which Zoabnoa reluctantly 
bestows, of his virtuea.t 

(113) At the nuptials of Orpheus (a modest comparison all the parts of animated nature oontribuled 
(heir various gifts; and the gods themselves enriched their fhvourite. Claudian had neither flocks, nor 
herdi, nor vines, nor olives. His wealthy bride was heiress to them all. But he carried to AfHca a 
recommendatory letter from Serena, his Juno, and was made happy. Eplst. il. ad Seienam. 

(114) Claudian feels the honour, like a man who deserved It. (In prvfat Bell. Get) The origtaal 
inscripsion, on marble, was found at Rome, in the fifteenth century. In the laonae of Pomponius I -' — 
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and if Hadnan would always sleep !"(llO '^^^ repose of MalUus was not 
disturbed by this friendly and ^ntle admonition ; but the cruel vigilance ot 
Hadrian waitcbed the opportunity of reveng;e, and easily obtained, from the 
enenties of Stihcho» the tnflii^ sacrifice of an obnoxious poet. The poet con* 
cealed himself, bewever, during the tumult of the revolution j and, consulting 
(he dictates of prudence rather than of honour, he addressed, m the form of an 
epistle, a suppliant and humble recantation to the offended preefect. He 
deplores> in mournful strains, .the fatal indiscretion into which he had been 
hurried by passion and folly ; submits to the imitation of his adversary, the 
generous examples of the clemency of gods, of heroes, and of lions ; and 
expresses his hope, that the magnanimity of Hadrian will not trample on a 
defenceless and contemptible foe, already humbled by disgrace and poverty ; 
and (jeeply wounded by the exile, the tortures, and the death of his dearest 
friends.Cll6) Whatever might be the success of his prayer, or the accidents 
of his future life^ the period of a few years levelled in the e[rave the minister 
and the poet : but the name of Hadrian is almost sunk in oblivion, while Clau- 
dian is read with pleasure in eveiy countiy which has retained, or acquired, the 
knowledge of the Latin language. If we fairly balance his merits and his 
defectis, we shall acknowledge, ttiat Claudian does not either satisfy, or silencci 
our reason. It would not oe easy to produce a passage that deserves the 
epithet of sublime or pathetic ; to select a verse, that melts the heart, or 
enlaiges the ima^nation. We should vainly seek, in the poems of Claudian* 
the happy invention, and artificial conduct, of an interesting fable ; or the just 
and lively representation of the characters and situations of real life. For the 
service of his patron, be published occasional panegyrics and invectives ; and 
the desi|^ of tnese slavish compositions encouraged his propensity to exceed 
the limits of truth and nature. These imperfections, however, are compen* 
sated in some d^ree by the poetical virtues of Claudian. He was endowed 
with the rare ana precious talent of raising the meanest, of adorning the most 
barrel^ and of diversifying the most similar, topics: his colouring, more espe- 
cially in descriptive poetry, is sod and splendid ; and he seldom fails to display, 
and even to abuse, the advantages of a cultivated understanding, a copious 
fancy, an easy, and sometimes forcible, expression ; and a perpetual flow of 
harmonious versification. To these commendations, independent of any acci* 
dents of time and place, we must add the peculiar merit which Cfaudian 
derived from the unfavourable circumstances of his birth. In the decline of 
arts, and of empire, a native of Egypt,(ll7) who bad received the education 
of a Greek, assumed, in a mature a^e, the familiar use, and absolute command, 
of the Latin Janguai^e ;(118) soarea above the heads of his feeble contempo- 
raries ; and placed himself, after an interval of three hundred years, among the 
poets of ancient Rome.(119) 

The statue of s poet, far rapexior to Clandian, ebould have been erected, duiiog bis lifetime, by tbe moB 
of lenen, Ma cottiitr)rmeni and eonteraporarlee. It was a noble dedign ! 

(115) See Epigram zxx. 

Mailiut indulgeteomno nocteeqne dleeqne ; 
loaomnla PkariuB oaera, proAina. mpit. 
OmuibiiB, hoc. Italo gentea, expoactte votla 
Malllua ut vigUet, dormiat ut Phari as. 
Hadrian was a Pharian (or Alexandria). Bee hie public lift In Godefmy, Cod. Theodos. torn. vl. p. 364 1 
llallius did not alwaya sleep. He composed some elegant dialogues on the Greek systems of natural phi I 
lOBophy. Claud, in Hall. Theodo. Cons. 61—113. 

(116) See Claudiau*s first Epistle. Yet, in some places, an air of Irony and tndignaUon beCnya hla 
•ecret reluctance. 

(117) National vanity has made htm a Florsntlne, or a Spaniard. But the first epistle of CI 
proves him a naUve of Alexandria (Fabrtoius, Blbllot Latin, torn. ill. p. 101— 90S. edit Ernest).* 

(118) Uis first Latin verses were oompoeed daring the oonsalship of Probinos, A.D. 391 

Eomanoe Mblmus primiun, te consule, tSntes, 
£t Latle cessit Graia Thalia toge. 
Besides some Greek epigrams, which are still extant, the Latin poet had composed in Greek, the aall* 
quIUee of Tarsus, Anaxarbus, Berytna, Nice, itc It is more easy to supply the loas of good poetry, than, 
•f authentic history. 

(119) Strada (Prolnsion v. vi.) allows htm to contend with the five heroic poets, Lucretius, Tliffl, 
Ovid, Lucan, and Statins. His natron is the accomplished courtier Balthazar Castigilone. His admirers 
•re numerous and passionate. Yet Uie rigid critics reproach the exotic weeds, or flowers, which qprt^ft 
ISO Inxuriaally hi Us Lattai aolL 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

hnoiion of Italj/ by Aldrie-^Mmnen of ihe Roman seriate and - - -^ . 

is thrice hestegedj and at length pulaged by the Gothsh—Deam of Alaric^ 
The Croihs evacuate haln — Fxm ofConstantine^^aul and S^ain are occupied 
by the Barbarians-^hutependenee of Britain. 

[A. D. 408.] The incapacity of a weak and distracted gorernment' may 
often assume the appearance* and produce the effects, of a treasonable corres- 
pondence with the public enemy. If Alaric himself bad been introduced into 
the council of Ravenna, he would probably i\nye advised the same measures 
which were actually pursued by the ministers of Honorius,(l) The king of 
the Goths would have conspired, perhaps with some reluctance, to destroy the 
formidable adversaiy, by whose arms, m Italy, as well as in Greece, he had 
been twice overthrown. Their active and interested hatred laboriously accom- 
plished the disgrace and ruin of the great Stilicho. The valour of Sarus, his 
lame in arms, and his personal, or hereditary, influence over the confederate 
Barbarians, could recommend him only to the friends of their countiy, who 
despised, or detested, the worthless characters of Turpilio, Varanes, and Viei- 
lantius. By the pressing instances ot the new favourites, these generals, 
unworthy as they had shown themselves of the name of soldiers,(2) were pro- 
moted to the command of the cavaliir, of the infantiy, and of the domestic troops. 
The Gothic prince would have suoscribed with pleasure the edict which the 
fanaticism of Olympius dictated to the simple and devout emperor. Honorius 
excluded all persons, who were adverse to the Catholic church, from holding 
any office in the state ; obstinately rejected the service of all those who di^ 
aented from his religion ; and rashly disqualified many of his bravest and most 
skilful officers, who adhered to the Pagan worship, or who had imbibed the 
opinions of Arianism.(3) These measures, so advantageous to an enemy, 
Alaric would have approved, and might perhaps have suggested ; but it may 
seem doubtful, whether the Barbarian would have promoted his interest at the 
expense of the inhuman and absurd cruelty, which was perpetrated by the 
direction, or at least with the connivance, of the Imperial ministers. The 
foreign auxiliaries, who had been attached to the person of Stilicho, lamented 
his death ; but the desire of reveng;e was checked by a natural apprehension 
for the safetjT of their wives and children ; who were detained as hostages in 
the strong cities of Italy, where they had likewise deposited their most valuable 
effects. At the same bour, and as if by a common signal, the cities of Italy 
were polluted bj tbe same horrid scenes of universal massacre and pillaee, 
which involved,.in promiscuous destruction, the families and fortunes of me 
Barbarians. Exasperated by such an iqjury, which might have awakened the 
tamest and roost servile spirit, they cast a look of indignation and hope toward 
the camp of Alaric, and unanimously swore to pursue, with iust and implacable 
war, tbe perfidious nation, that haa so basely violated the laws of hospitality. 
By the imprudent conduct of the ministers of Honorius, the republic lost the 
assistance, and deserved tbe enmity, of thirty thousand of her bravest soldiers ; 
and the weight of that formidable army, which alone might have determined 
the event ofthe war, was transfeired from the scale of the Romaos into that of 
tbe Goths. 

(1) Tbe series of events, fWm tbe defttb of StOleho, to the airiTiI or Alarle bdbra Boom, can ^ 
Iband In Zostmiu, 1. ▼. p. 347--^90. 

(2) The eipressioo of Zostmus Is strong and Uveljr, jcaro^vqaiy nanitiam rots mXiiuoit apmnrratt 
mffldont to exdce the contempt of the enemy. 

(3) Eos qui catholica seeta sunt inimlci, Intra pnlatlum mllitare mohlbemos. Nullus nobis sit allqnA 
ratlone eonjunctns, qui a nobis ade et rellgione discordat. Cod. Theodos. I. zri. tit ▼. leg . 4S, and 
Ooderroy*s Commentary, torn. vL p. 164. This law was applied in the utmost latltode, and i' 
azeciited. Zoatnna, L v. p. 364. 
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[A. D. 408.] In the arts of negotiation, as well as in those of war, the 
Gothic kinfr maintained his superior ascendant over an eneniy whose seeming 
changes proceeded from the total want of counsel and design. From his camp, 
on the confines of Italy, Alaric attentively observed the revolutions of the palace, 
watched the progress of faction and disconteht, disguised the hostile aspect of 
a Barbarian invader, and assumed the . more popular appearance of the friend 
and ally of the grfM Stilicho ; to whose virtues, when they were no loneer 
formidable, he could pay a just tribute of sincere praise and regret. The 
pressing invitation of the malecontents, who uiged the king of the Goths to 
invade Italy, was enforced by a lively sense of his personal injuries; and he 
might speciously complain, that the Imperial ministers still delayed and eluded 
the payment oi the four thousand pounds of ^old ; which had t)een granted b^ 
the Koman senate, either to reward his services, or to appease hisTuiy. His 
decent firmness was supported by an artful moderation, which contributed to 
the success of his designs. Me required a fair and reasonable satisfaction ; but 
he gave the strongest assurances, that, as soon as he had obtained it, he would 
immediately retire. He refused to trust the faith of the Romans, unless i£tiu:i 
and Jason, the sons of two great officers of state, were sent as hostages to his 
camp : but be offered to deliver, in exchange, several of the noblest j^ouths of 
the Gothic nation. The modesty of Alaric was interpreted by the ministers of 
Ravenna, as a sure evidence of his weakness and fear. They disdained either 
to negotiate a treaty or to assemble an army ; and with a rash confidence* 
derived only from their ignorance of the extreme danger, irretrievably wasted 
the decisive moments of peace and war. While tney expected, in sullen 
silence, that the Barbarians should evacuate the confines of Italy, Alaric, with 
bold and rapid marches, passed the Alps and the Po ; hastily pillaged the cities 
of Aquileia, Altinuni, Concordia, and Cremona, which yielded to his arms ; 
increased his forces by the accession of thirty thousand auxiliaries ; and, with* 
out meeting a single enemy in the field, advanced as far as the edge of the 
morass which protected tne impregnable residence of the emperor of the 
West. Instead of attempting the hopeless siege of Ravenna, the prudent 
leader of the Goths proceeded to Rimini, stretched hb ravages along tne sea- 
coast of the Hadriatic, and meditated the conquest of the ancient mistress of 
the world. An Italian hermit, whose zeal and sanctity were respected by the 
Barbarians themselves, encountered the victorious monarch, and faloldlj 
denounced the indignation of heaven against the oppressors of the earth ; but 
the saint himself was confounded by the solemn asseveration of Alaric, that he 
felt a secret and preternatural impulse, which dinscted, and even compelled* 
his march to the gates of Rome. He felt, that his genius and his fortune were 
equal to the most arduous enterprises ; and the enthusiasm which he communi* 
cated to the Goths, insensibly removed the popular, and almost superstitious 
leverence of the nations for the maiesty of the Roman name. His troops animated 
l»y the hopes of spoil, followed the course of the Flaminian way, occupied the 
un^^uardea passes of the Apennine,(4^ descended into the rich plains of Um- 
bna ; and as they lay encamped on the banks of the Clitumnus, might wan- 
tonly slaughter and devour the milk-white oxen, which had been so long 
reserved for the use of Roman triumphs. (6) A lofty situation, and a seasonable 
tempest of thunder and lightning, preserved the little city of Narni ; but the 
king of the Goths, despising the ignoble prey, still advanced with unabated 
vigour ; and after he had passed through the stately arches, adorned with the 
spoils of Barbaric victories, he pitched his camp under the walls of Rome.(6) 

(4) Addison (ice hli Works, voL il. p. 54, edit. BaakervUte) hM given a very ptoturesque description 
of toe road througb the Apenntne. The Goths were not at leisure to adinlnt the beauties of the prospect ; 
bat they were pleased to find that the Saxa Intercisa, a narrow pasBaM, which Vespasian had cut 
through the rock (Cluver. Italia Antiq. torn. i. p. 618), was totally neglected. 

(5^ nine alibi Clitumnl gr^es, et maxima Taurus 

Viciima; sspe tuo perfusi flumlne sacro 
Romanos ad templa Deum duxere Trluniptaoe. 
Besides VlTgil, most of the Latin poetE, Propertius, Lucan, Sllius Italicus, Clandlan. Jtc, whose { 
may be found in Claverikis and Addison, have celebrated the triumphal victims of the Clitumnus 

<ff) Borne ideas of tiie march of Alaric are borrowed from tho Jooroey of BonoriuB, over the 
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Durinc^ a period of six hundred and nineteen years, the seat of empire had 
never been violated by the presence of a foreign enemy. The unsuccessful 
expedition of Hannibal(7^ served only to display the character of the senate 
and people ; of a senate degraded, rather than ennobled, by the comparison of 
an assembly of kings ; and of a people to whom the ambassador oi Pyrrhus 
ascribed the inexhaustible resources of the Hydra.(8) Each of the senators, 
in the time of the Funic war, had accomplished his term of military servjoe. 
either in a subordinate or a superior station : and the decree, which invested 
with temporary command all those who had been consuls, or censors, or dic- 
tators, gave the republic the immediate assistance of many brave and expe- 
rienced generals. In the beginning of the war, the people consisted of two 
hundred and fifty thousand citizens of an age to bear arms. (9) Fifty thousand 
had already died in the defence of their country : and the twenty-three legions 
which were employed in the different camps of Italy, Greece, Sardinia, Sicily* 
and Spain, required about one hundred thousand men. But therestill remained 
an equal number in Rome, and the adjacent territory, who were animated by 
the same intrepid courage { and eveiy citizen was trained from his earliest 
youth in the discipline and exercises of a soldier. Hannibal was astonished 
by the constancy of the senate, who, without raisins the siege o( Capua, or 
recalling their scattered forces, expected his approadi. He encamped on the 
banks ot the Anio, at the distance of three miles from the city, and he was soon 
informed, that the ground on which he had pitched his tent was sold for an 
adequate price at a public auction :* and that a body of troops was dismissed 
by an opposite road, to reinforce tne legions of Spaip.(10] He had led his 
Africans to the gates of Rome, where he found three armies in order of 
battle prepared to receive him ; but Hannibal dreaded the event of a combat, 
from which he could not hope to escape, unless he destroyed the last ot 
his enemies ; and his speedy retreat confessed the invincible courage of the 
Romans. 

From the time of the Punic war, the uninterrupted succession of senators had 
preserved the name and image of the republic ; and the degenerate subjects of 
Honorius ambitiously derived their descent from the heroes who had repulsed 
the arms of Hannibal, and subdaed the nations of the earth. The temporal 
honours, wnich the devout Paula(ll) inherited and despised, are carefully 
recapitulated by Jerom, the guide of her conscience, and the historian of her 
life. The genealogy of her father, Rogatus, which ascended as high as Aea 
memnon, might seem to betray a Grecian origin ; but her mother, Blaesilla, 
numbered the Scipios* -fimilius Paulus, and the Gracchi, in the list of her 
ancestors; and Toxo^ius, the husband of Paula, deduced his royal lineage 
from i£neas, the father of the Julian line. The vanity of the rich, who desiied 
to be noble, was gratified by these lofly pretensions. Encouraged by the 

irouBd. (Sae Cl»udian In vt. Cons. Hon. 494—522.) The meuured distance between Kavenna and 
Aome wiM 254 Koman miles. Jlinerar. Weueling. p. 126. 

(7) TAG ma/ch and retreat of Hannibal are described by Livy, I. zzvi. c. 7, 8, 9, lO, U ; and the reader 
b made a spectator of the interesting scene. 

(S) Thew comparisons were used by Cyneas, the coonsellor of Pyrrhus, after his return ftrom his em- 
Lassy, In which he had diligently studied the discipline and manners of Bome. See Plutarch in Pyrrho, 
torn. U. p. 450. 

(9) In the three census which were made of the Roman people^ about the time of the second PunJe 
war. the numbers stand as follows (see Llvy, Epliom. 1. xz. Hist. 1. zxTli. 3A, zzix. 37), S70,Si3 ; 137,108; 
8H,000.— The fall of the second, and the rise of the third, appears so enormous, that several critics, not> 
withstanding the unanimity of the MSB., have suspected some corruption of the test of Llvy. (See 
Drakenborch ad xxvil. 30, and Beaufort, Republique Romaine, torn. l.p. 325.) They did not consider 
that the second esnsus was taken only at Rome, and that the numbera were dimhiished, not only by the 
death, but likewise by tlie absence of many soldiers. In the third eensnst Livy expressly aiSrms, that the 
i^ons were mustered by the care of psiiticnlar commissaries. From the number on the list, we must 
always deduct one twelfth above three-aoore, and incapable of beariiifc anna. Bee Population de la 
Franee, p. 72. 

(10) Livy considers these two Incidents as the effecta only of chance and courage. I suspect that thev 
were both managed by the admirable policy of the senate. 

(11) See Jerom, torn. t. p. 109, 170, ad Eustocbium; he bestows on Paula, the splendid titles of Grae* 
ehorum stirps, soboles Sclplonum, Pauli hcres, cujus vocabulum trahit, Martic Papyrlc Matris African! 
vera et germana propago. This particular description supposes a more solid title than the surname oC 
Julius, which Toxotius shared with a ttwusand famiUea of the Westeni provinces. Bee the index ol 
Tacitus, of Grater's Inscripttooa, dtc 
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applause of their parasites, they easily imposed on the credulity of the tulg'ar; 
and were countenanced, in some measure, oy the custom of acbptinethe name 
of their patron, which had always prevailed a mong^ the freedmen and clients of 
illustrious families. Most of those families, however, attacked by so many 
causes of external violence or internal deca^, were gradually extirpated ; and 
it would be more reasonable to seek .for a. lineal descent of twenty eenerations^ 
among; the mountains of the Alps, or in the peaceful solitude of Apulia, than on 
the theatre of Rpme, the seat of fortune, of danger, and of perpetual revolu* 
tions. Under eacli successive reign, and from every province of the empire, a 
crowd of hardy adventurers, rising to eminence by their talents or their vicesi 
usurped the wealth, the honours, and the palaces of Rome ; and oppressed, or 
protected, the poor and humble remains of consular families ; who were igno 
rant, perhaps, of the glory of their ancestorB.(l2) 

In tlie time of Jerom and Claudian, the senators unanimously yielded the 
pre-eminence to the Anician line ; and a slight view of their history will serve 
to appreciate the rank and antiquity of the noble families, which contended 
only for the second place.(13) During the first five ages of the city, the name 
of the Anicians was unknown : they appear to have derived their origin frona 
Prseneste : and the ambition ot those new citizens was long satisfied with the 
Plebeian honours of tribunes of the people.(14) One hundred and sixty-eight 
years before the Christian era, the family was ennobled by the prsetorship of 
Anicius, who gloriously terminated the Illyrian war by the conquest of the nation, 

.(16) From the triumph of that general, three 
mark the succession ot the Anician name. (16) 

3 the final extinction of the Western empire, that 

name shone with a lustre which was not eclipsed in the public estimation, by 
the majesty of the imperial puTple.(17) The several branches to whom it was 
communicated, united, by marriace or inheritance, the wealth and titles of the 
Annian, the Petronian, and the Olybrian houses ; and in each generation the 
number of consulships was multiplwd by an hereditary claim.(18) The Anician 
family excelled in faith and in richer: t)iey were the first of the Roman senate 
who embraced Christianity ; and it is pro^ble that Anicius Julian, who was 
afterward consul and prcefect of the city, atoned for his attachment to the party 
of Maxentius, by the readiness with which he accepted the religion of Constan- 
tine.(19) Their ample patrimony was increased by the industry of Probua, the 
chief ot the Anician family, who shared with Gratian the bcinouis of the co»> 

(12) TaeitUB (Annal. Hi. 55,) afflrma, that betweea the battle of AcUuio aD& the reign orVcai»8ian,tlit 
Knate was ((radually filled with tuw familiea, from the Muuicipia and c6t«iuGa a( Italy. 

(13) Nee quiaqaam Proccniin tentet (licet ere vetuato 
Ploreat, et claro eingatur Roma aenaiA) 

Be jactare parem ; aed primA aede relicUk 

JiucheHusy de Jure licet certare secando. 

Claud, in Prob. et Olybrii Com. 18. 
Btieh a compliment paid to the obecure name of the Auchenii has amazed the crltlca ; bot tW an fiffre«L 
that whatever may be the true reading, the aenae of Claudian can be applied only to the Aniciaa familr/ 

(14) The earliest date in the annals of Plghius, is that of M. Anicius Gallus. Trlb. K A. U.C SMk 
Another Tribune, Q. Anicius, A. U. C. 506, is disUnguished by the epithet of Prvnestlnub. LlTyVxlT* 
43) places the AnicU below the great fhmlllta of Rome. 

(15) Livy, zliv. 30, 31, xlv. 3. S6. 43. He fairly appreciates tlie merit of Anlcins, and JusUy obeerre^ 
that his fame was clouded by the superior lustre of the liacedoniana, which preceded the Illyriaai, 
triumph. 

(10) The dates of the three consulships are, A.TJ. C.503. 818. 967: the two laat under tiie relgna ofNciv 
ond Caracalla. The second of these consuls diBtlnffuished himself only by his infamous flattery (TaU^, 
Annal. xv. 74), but even the evidence of crimes, if they bear the stamp of greatness and antiquity, h 
admitted, without reluctance, to prove the genealogy of a noUe house. 

(17) In the sixth centunr, the nobility of the Anicinn name Is mentioned (Casaidor. Vail v. 1. x Ep. UL 
IS) with singular respect by the minister of a Gothic king of Italy. 

(lb) Flxuslnomnes 

Cognates procedit bonos ; quemcumque rcqulras 
HAc de stirpe virum, certum est de Consule nasd. 
Per (hsces numerantnr Avi, semperque renatA 
Nobilftate virent, et pmlcra Atta seqnuntur. 
fCIaudian in Prob. et Olyb. Consulat. 18, &cO The Anntl. whose name seems to have emeiged in tbt 
Anician, maric the Fasti with many consulsliips, from the time of Vespasian to the fourth century. 

(19) The title of first Christian senator may be Justified by the authority of Pnidcntins (in Bymmadk 
1 5S3), and the dislike of the Pagans to the Anician fiimily. Sec Tillemont, Hist, dos Empeiaun. lMa.lv. 
p.l83,v.iN44. BBruu.Aimal.A.D.31S,No.78,A.D.3SS,No.3. i- t 
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m1shlp9 and exercised^ four times> the high office of Preetorian pr8efect.(20) 
His immense estates were scattered over the wide extent of the Roman world ; 
and though the public might suspect, or disapprove, the methods by which 
they haa been acquired; the generosity and magnificence of that fortunate 
statesman deserved the gratitude of his clients, and the admiration of 
strangers. (21) Such was the respect entertained for his memoiy, that the two 
sons of Probus, in their earliest youth, and at the rei]uest of the senate, were 
associated in the consular dignity ; a memorable distinction, without example, 
in the annals of Rome.(22) 

^ The marbles of the Anician palace,'' were used as a proverbial expression 
of opulence and splendour )(23) out the nobles and senators of Rome aspired, 
in due gradation, to imitate that illustrious family. The accurate description of 
the city which was composed in the Theodosian age, enumerates one thousand 
seven nundred and eighty kousesy the residence of wealthy and honourable 
€itizens.(24) Many oi these stately mansions might almost excuse the exagge- 
ration of the poet ; that Rome contained a multitude of palaces, and that each 
palace was equal to a city : since it included within its own precincts, every 
thing which could be subservient either touseorluxuiy^ markets, hippodromes, 
temples, fountains, baths, porticoes, shady groves, and artificial aviaries.(25) The 
historian Olympiodorus, who represents the state of Rome when it was besieged 
by the Gotns,(26) continues to observe, that several of the richest senators 
received from their estates an annual income of four thousand pounds of gold, 
above one hundred and sixty thousand pounds sterling ; without computine" the 
stated provision of com and wine, wnich, had they been sold, might nave 
equalled in value one-third of the money. Compared to this immoderate 
wealth, an ordinaiy revenue of a thousand or fifteen hundred pounds of gold 
might be considered as no more than adequate to the dignity of the senatorial 
rank, which required many expenses of a public and ostentatious kind. 
Several examples are recorded in the age of llonorius, of vain and popular 
nobles who celebrated the year of their praetorship, by a festival which lasted 
seven days, and cost above one hundred thousand pounds sterling.(27) The 
estates ot the Roman senators, which so far exceeded the proportion of modem 
wealth, were not confined to the limits of Italy. Their possessions extended 
far beyond the Ionian and ^gean seas, to the most distant provinces ; the city 
«f Nicopolisy which Augustus had founded as an eternal monument of the 

(90) Probiu. .. .tdaritudlne generis et potentM et opwn magnitudioe, cognitut Oii)i Romano, per qnem 



univermim pane patrlnionia sparaa posaedit, juite an wcus non judkkoH eit noetri. Ammlan. NarcelUn 
xzvii. 11. His children and widow erected for him a masnlUcent unab la Um Vatican, wlilcb was 
lleinolisbed in Uie time of pope Nicholas V., to make room for Uie new churcb of Sl Peter. Baroniusi 
who laments the ruin of this Christian monument^ has diligently preserved the inscriptions and basso- 
fellevos. See Anna!. Eocles. A. D. 39S, No. 5—17. 

(31) Two Persian Satraps travelled to Milan and Rome, 4o hear St. Ambrose, and to see Probus. 
(Paulin in Vit. Ambros.) Claudlan (in Cons. ProMn. et Olybr. 30--60,} seems at a loss how to express tile 
(lory of Probus. 

(9g) See the poem which Ciandian addressed to the two noble youths. 

183) Seeundlnus, the Manichcan, ap. Baron. Annal. Eccles. A. D. 300, Ko.34. 

(S4) See Naidini, Roma .\niica, p. S9, 496. 500. 

iSS^ Quid loquar indusas inter laquearia sylvas ; 

Vemula (^mb wio carmine ludit avis. 

Claud. RuUI. Numatian Itinciar. ver. 111. 
The poet lived at the time of the GoCMc Invasion. A moderate palace would have covered CIneinnatas*! 
fkrm of four acres (Val. Max. iv. 4). In laxitatcm ruris excurrunt, says Seneca, Epist 114 Bee a Judi- 
cious note of Mr. Hume's Essays, vol. i. p. 563, last Svo. edition. 

(96) This curloiH account of Rome, in the reign of Honorius, b Ibund In a fhfment of the bistortaa 
Olyniptodoms, ap. Ptioiium. p. 107. 

(J7) The sons of Alypius, of Symmachus, and of Maxlraus, spent, during their respective pratorships, 
twelve, or twenty, or forty unUnarie* (or hundred weight of gold). See Olymniodor. ap. Phot. p. 197. 
This popular estimation allows some latitude ; but it is difficult to explain a law in the Theodosinn Code 
(I. v1. leg. 5). which Axes the expense of the first prstor at 35,000, of toe second at 90,000, and of the third 
at 15,000 /sttes. The name x^fMi (see If em. de PAcademle dee Inscriptions, torn, xxvlii. p. 7S7,) was 
equally applied to a purse of 135 pieces of HlV'er, and to a small copper coin of the value of -mrj part of 
that purae. In the former sense the 35,000 folios, would be equal to 150,0001. in the latter to five or six 

Siunds sterling. The one appears extravagant, the other is ridiculous. There must have existed some 
ird, and middle value, which is here understood ; but ambiguity is an inexcusable ftult in tbe languaat 
«riaw«. _ 

RS 
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Actian victory, was the property of the devout Paula j(28) and it is observed 
by Seneca, that the rivers which had divided hostile nations, now flowed through 
the lands of private citizens.(29) According to their temper and circumstances, 
the estates oi tlie Romans were either cultivated by the labour of th6ir slaves, 
w granted for a certain and stipulated rent, to the industrious farmer. The 
economical writers of antiquity strenuously recommend the former method 
wherever it miaiy be practicable ; but if the object should be removed by its 
distance or magnitude, from the immediate eye of the master, they prefer the 
active care of an old hereditary tenant, altacned to the soil, and mterested ia 
the produce, to the mercenary administration of a negligent, perhaps an un* 
faithful 8teward.(30) 

The opulent nobles of an immense capital, who were never excited by the 
pursuit of military glory, and seldom engaged in the occupations of civil 
government, naturally resigned their leisure to the business and amusements of 
private life. At Rome, commerce was always held in contempt ; but the 
senators from the first age of the republic, increased their patrimony, and mul- 
tiplied their clients, by the lucrative practice of usury; and the obsolete laws 
were eluded, or violated, by the mutual inclinations and interests of both par- 
ties.(31) A considerable mass of treasure must always have existed at Rome, 
either in the current coin of the empire, or in the form of gold and silver plate ; 
and there were many sideboards m the time of Pliny, which contained more 
solid silver, than had been transported by Scipio from vanquished Cartha^e.(32) 
The greater part of the nobles, who dissipated their fortunes in profuse Tuxury, 
founa themselves poor in the midst of wealth ; and idle in a constant round of 
dissipation. Their desires were continually gratified by the labour of a thou- 
sand hands ; of the numerous train of their domestic slaves, who were actuated 
oy the fear of punishment : and of the various professions of artificers and mer- 
chants, who were more powerfully impellea by the hopes of gain. The 
ancients were destitute of many of the conveniences of life, which have been 
invented or improved by the proe^ress of industry; and the plenty of glass and 
linen has diffused more real comforts among the modem nations of Europe, than 
the senators of Rome could derive from all the refinements of pompous or sensual 
luxury.(33) Their luxuiy, and their manners, have been the suoject of minute and 
labonous disquisition : but as such inquiries would divert me too loi^ from the 
design of the present work, I shall produce an authentic state of Rome and 
its inhabitants, which is more peculiarly applicable to the period of the Gothic 
invasion. Ammianus Marcellinus, who prudently chose the capital of the em- 
pire, as the residence the best adapted to the historian of his own times, has 
mixed with the narrative of public events, a lively representation of the scenes 
with which he was familiarly conversant. The judicious reader will nol 
always approve the asperity of censure, the choice of circumstances, or the 

(38) Nicopollt..*.ln Acti«co Ilttore sita poBseaslonti TestrB Dunc pan vel maxima est Jerom la 
prsfat. Comment, ad Epbcot. ad Titum. torn. iz. p. ^3. M. de THIemont suppoees, straoieiy enough, 
that it wu part of Agamemnon's inheritance. Mem. Eccles. tom. xii. p^ 8S. 

(SO) Seneca, Eptet. tzzxix. His lansuace is of the declamatory kind ; tut declamation could scarcaly 
exagjzerate Uie avarice and luxury of the Romans. The phikwoptier himself deserved some share of the 
reproach ; if it be true, that his rigorous exaction of ^uulringentie»^ above three hundred thousand 



pounds, which he bad tent at hi^h interert, provoked a rebelUon In Britain (Dion CasBius,!. IzM. p. 1003;. 
According to the coiyocture of Gale (Anioninus's Itinerary in Britain, p. 98), the same Faustinus poa- 
■used an estate near Bury, in Suffolk, and anoUier in the kingdom of Naples. 

(30) Volusius, a wealthy senator (Tacit. Annal. ill. 30), always preferred tenants born on Uie eaUte. 
Calumella, who received this maxim from him, argues very Judiciously on the subjecL De Re Rustlca, I. 
l.c.7,p.408,edit.Gc8ncrLeipeic,1735. 

(31) ValeduB (ad Ammlan. xiv. 6,) has proved, from Chrysostom and AugusUn, that the aenatoia ware 
not allowed to lend money at usury. Yet it appear* from the Tbeodoslan Ooie (see Godefroy ad 1. IL tiL 
zxxiK. tom. 1. p. 330—389), that they were permitted to take six per cent, or one half of the legal Intecasi; 
and, what is more singular, this permiasioo was granted to the yMcajr senators. 

(33) Plin. Hist. Naiur. xxxiii. 50. He states the silver at only 4,380 pounds, which is incieaaod by Livj 
(zxx.4.'S,) to 100,033: the former aeems too little for an opulent city, the latter too much for any private 
sideboard. 

(33) The learned Arbuthnot (Tables of Ancient Coins, &e. p. 153,) has observed, with humour, and I 
believe with truth, that Augustus had neither glass to his whidows, nor a shirt to his back. Under tlM 
Wwer emplxe, the use of linen and glass became somewhat more conmion.* 
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style of expression : be will perhaps detect the latent prejudices, and personal 
resentments, which soured the temper of Ammiauus himself ; but ne will 
surely observe, with philosophic curiosity, the interesting and original picture 
of the manners of Rome. (34) 

^ The greatness of Rome (such is the language of the historian) was founded 
on the rare, and almost incredible, alliance of virtue and of fortune. The long 
period of her infancy was employed in a laborious struggle against the tribes of 
Italy, the neighbours and enemies of the rising city. In the strength and 
ardour of youtn, she sustained the storms of war : carried her victorious arms 
beyond the seas and the mountains ; and brought home triumphant laurels from 
every country of the globe. At length, verging towards old age, and sometimes 
conquering by the terror only of her name, she sought the blessings of ease and 
tranquillity. The venerable city, which had trampled on the necks of the 
fiercest nations ; and established a system of laws, the perpetual guardians of 
justice and freedom ; was content, like a wise and wealthy parenC to devolve 
on the Cesars, her favourite sons, the care of governing her ample patrimon}r.(35) 
A secure and profound peace, such as bad been once enjoyed m the reign of 
Numa, succeeded to the tumults of a republic j while Rome was still adored 
as the queen of the earth ; and the subject nations still reverenced the name of 
the people, and the majesty of the senate. But this native splendour (con- 
tinues Aramianus,^ is degraded, and sullied by the conduct of some nobles; 
who, unmindful of their own dignity, and of that of their country, assume an 
unbounded license of vice and Tolly. They contend with each other in the 
empty vanity of titles and surnames , and curiously select, or invent, the mast 
lofty and sonorous appellations, Reburrus^ or Fabunius, Fagonius, or Tarra- 
sius,(36) which may impress the ears ot the vulgar with astonishment and 
respect. From a vain ambition of perpetuating their memoiy, they affect to 
multiply their likeness, in statues of bronze and marble ; nor are they satisfied, 
unless those statues are covered with plates of gold ; an honourable distinction, 
first granted to Acilius the consul, afler he had subdued, by his arms and coun- 
sels, the power of king Antiochus. The ostentation of d.ispla^ing, of magni- 
fying, perhaps, the rent-roll of the estates which they possess in all the pro- 
vinces, from the rising to the setting sun, provokes the just resentment of eveiy 
man, who recollects, that their poor and invincible ancestors were not distin- 
guished from the meanest of the soldiers by the delicacy of their food, or the 
splendour of their apparel. But the modern nobles measure their rank and 
consequence accordinfi" to the loftiness of their chariots,(37) and the weighty 
magnihcence of their dress. Their long robes of silk and purple float in the 
wind ; and as they are agitated by art or accident, they occasionally discover 
the under garments, the rich tunics, embroidered with the figures of various 

(34) It is Incumbent on me to explain the Uberiiee which I have taken with the text of Amniianus. 
I. I have melted down into one piece, the sixth chapter of the fourteenth, and the fourth of the twenty- 
eighth book. S. I have riven order and connexion to the confused mass of materials. 3. 1 have softened 
Mome extravagant hyperboles, and pared away some superfluities of the original. 4. I have developed 
some observations which were insinuated, rather than expressed. With these allowances, my version 
will be found, not literal indeed, but &ithf\il and exact. 

(35) Ctaudian, who seems to have read the history of Ammianua, speaks of this great revolution In a 
much less courtly style : 

Postquam Jura feroz in se communia Caesar 

Transtulit; et lapsi mores; desuetaque prisds 

Artibns, in gremium pacls servile recessL De Bell. GUdonico, p. 59. 

(3G) The minute diligence of antiquarians has not l>een able to -verify these extraordinary names. 1 
mm of opinion tlwt they were invented by the historian himself, who was afraid of any personal satire or 
application. It is certain, however, that the simple denominations of the Romans were gradually 
lengthened to the number of four, Ave, or even seven, pompous surnames ' as for instance, Mareue 
Mecius Bfcmmius Furius Balburius CBcUlanua Placidus. See Noris Cenotaph. Pisan. Dissert 
lv.p.438. 

(37) The camc««. or coaches of the Eomans, were often of solid silver, curiously carved and engraved , 
and the trappings of the mules, or horses, were embossed with gold. This magnificence continued from 
the reign of Nero to tliat of Honorius ; and the Appian way was covered with Uie splendid equipages of 
the noMes, who came out to meet St Melania, when she returned to Rome, six years before the Gothic 
ilege (Seneca epistol. Ixxxvll. Plln. Hist. Natur. xxxiii. 49. Paulin. Nolan, apud Baron. Annal. Eccles 
A.D. 397, No. 5). Yet pomp is well exchanged for convenience; nnd a plain modem coach, that is 
hung upon springs, is much preferable to the silver or gold eartt of antiouity, which rolled on the axli 
tree* and w«re expoaed, for the most part, to tlie inclemency of the weather. 
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animals. (38) Followed bj a train of fi ft j servants, and tearing tip the pate^ 
ment, tbey move along the streets with the same impetuous speea as if they 
travelled with post horses ; and the example of the senators is boldlv imitated 
bj the matrons and ladies, whose covered carriages are continuallj driving 
round the immense space of the city and suburbs. Whenever these persons of 
high distinction condescend to visit the public batb$, they assume, on their 
entrance, a tone of loud and insolent command, and appropriate to their own 
use the conveniences which were designed for the Roman people. If, in these 
places of mixed and general resort, they meet any of the infamous minister? 
of their pleasures, they expi >ss their affection by a tender embrace ; while 
they proudly decline the salutations of their fellow-citizens, who are not per- 
mittea to aspire above the honour of kissing their hands, or their knees. As 
soon as they have indulged themselves in the refreshment of the baths, they 
resume their rings, and the other ensigns of their dignity ; select from their 
private wardrobe of the finest linen, such as might suffice for a dozen persons, 
the garments the most agreeable to their fancy, and maintain till their departure 
the same haughty demeanour ; which perhaps might have been excused in the 
mat Marcelius, after the conquest of Syracuse. Sometimes, indeed, these 
heroes undertake more arduous achievements ; they visit their estates in Itaiyy. 
and procure themselves, by the toil of servile hands, the amusements of the 
chase. (39) If at any time, but more especially on a hot day, they have 
courage to sail, in their painted ealleys, from the Lucrine lake(40) to their 
elegant villas on the seacoast of ruteoli and Cayeta,(4l) they compare their 
own expeditions to the marches of Cesar and Alexander. Yet should a fly 
presume to settle on the silken folds of their jg;ilded umbrellas : should a sun- 
beam penetrate through some un^arded and imperceptible chink, they ^eplore 
their intolerable hardships, and lament, in affected language, that they were 
not bom in the land of the Cimmerians,(42^ the regions of eternal darkness. 
In these journeys into the countiy,(43) the whole body of the household march 
with their master. In the same manner as the cavaiiy and infantry, the heavy 
and the lieht armed troops, the advanced guard and the rear, are marshalled 
by the skin of their militair leaders ; so the domestic officers, who bear a rod^ 
as an ensign of authority, d[istribute and arrange the numerous train of slaves 
and attendants. The baggage and wardrobe move in the front ; and are im- 
mediately followed by a multitude of cooks, and inferior ministera, employed 
in the service of the kitchens and of the table. The main body is composed 
of a promiscuous crowd of slaves, increased by the accidental concourse of 
idle or dependent plebeians. The rear is closed by the favourite band of 
eunuchs, distributed from aeje to youth, according to the order of seniority. 
Their numbers, and their deformity, excite the horror of the indignant specta- 

(38) In a bomlly of Atterius. btahop of Amuia, M. de yalois has diacoveied (ad Ammian. xiv. 6), that 
thU was a new fashion ; that bears, wolves, lions, and tygers, woods, hunting matches, &c. were repre- 
sented in embroidery; and that the more pious coxcombs substituted the figure or legend of some 
favourite saint. 

(39) See Pliny's Epistles, 1. 6. Thnse large wild boars were allured and taken in the toils, withoal 
interrupting the studies of the philosophic sportsman. 

(40) The change from the inauspicious word JSvemus, which stands In the text, is immaierial. Tha 
two lakes, Avemus and Lucrinus, communicated with each other, and were fashioned by the stupendous 
moles of Agrippa into the Julian port, which opened, through a narrow entrance, 'into the gulf of 
Puteoll. yirgil, who resided on the spot, has described (Georgic il. 161,) this work at the moment of iia 
execution ; and his commentators, especially Catron, have derived much light from Strabo, Suetonius^ 
and Dion. Earthquakes and volcanoes have chariged the face of the country, and turnMi the Lucrin« 
lake, since the year 1538, into the Monte Nuovo. See CamiUo Pellegrino Discorsl della Campania Felice. 
]». 239. S44, 4tc. Antonii Sanfellcli Campania, p. 13. 88.* 

(41) The rcgna Uumana et Puteolana; loca ccteioqui valde expetenda, interpellalium autero multltu- 
dlne poBne fogienda. Cicero ad Attic, xvl. 17. 

(49) The proverbial exprenlon of Cimmerian darkness was originally borrowed from the description of 
Homer (in the eleventh book of the Odyssey), which he applies to a remote and (^bulous country on the 
shores of tlie ocean. See Erasmi Adagia, In his works, tom. 11. p. 593, the Leyden edition. 

(43) We may learn from Seneca, episi. cxxill three curious circumstances relative to the journeys of 
the Romans. 1. They were preceded by a troop of Numidian light-horse, who announced by a cloud ot 
dust, the approach of a great man. 2. Their baggage-mules transpr-^ed not only Uie precious vases, bat 
even the mglle vessels of chr>'sla1 and mvrra, which last is almost proved, by the learned Frencl^ 
^anslator of Seneca (tom. ill. p 403—432^, to mean the norcelaln of China and Japan. 3. The beautiful 
races of the young slaves were covered with a medicated crust, or ointment, whfch secured them against 
theefliectaofttaesunaiidftosi. 
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lorsy who are ready to execrate the memory of Semiramis, for the cruel art 
whicn she invented of fhistratir)^ the purposes of nature, and of blasting in the 

)ud the hopes of future generations. In the exercise of domestic jurisdictiony 
the nobles of Rome express an exquisite sensibility for any personal iniuiy, 
and a contemptuous indifference for the rest of the human species* When 

he^ have called for warm water, if a slave has been tardy in his obedience^ 
be is instantly chastised with three hundred lashes : but should the same 
slave commit a wilful murder, the master will mildly observe, that he is 
a worthless fellow j but that, if he repeats the offence, he shall not escape 
punishment. Hospitality was formerly the virtue of the Romans ; and every 
stranger, who coula plead either merit or misfortune, was relieved, or rewardei 
by their generosity. At present, if a foreigner, perhaps of no contemptible 
rank, is introduced to one of the proud ana wealthy senators, he is welcome 
indeed in the first audience, with such warm professions, and such kind inqui- 
ries, that he retires, enchanted with the afiabuity of his illustrious friend, and 
full of regret that he had so long delayed his journey to Rome, the native seat 
of manners, as well as of empire. Secure of a favourable reception^ he repeats 
bis visit the ensuing day, and is mortified by the discovery, that his person, bis 
name, and his countrv are already forgotten. If he still has resolution to per- 
severe, he is gradually numberea in the train of dependants, and obtains the 
permission to pay his assiduous and unprofitable court to a haughty patron, in- 
capable of gratitude or friendship ; who scarcely deigns to remark uis presence, 
his departure, or his return. Wnenever the ricn prepare a solemn and popular 
entertainment ;^44) whenever they celebrate, with profuse and pernicious 
luxury, their private banquets ; the choice of the zuests is the subject of anx- 
ious deliberation. The modest, the sober, and the learned are seldom pre- 
ferred : and the nomendators, who are commonly swayed by interested motives, 
have the address to insert in the list of invitations, the obscure names of the 
most worthless of mankind. But the frequent and familiar companions of the 

areat, are those parasites, who practise the most useful of all arts, the art ot 
attery ; who eagerly applaud each word, and every action, of their immortal 
patron ; gaze with rapture on his marble columns, and variegated pavements ; 
and stienuouslj^ praise the pomp and elegance, which be is taught to consider 
as a part of his personal merit. At the Roman table, the birds, the tquir' 
re/«,(45) or the fish, which appear of an uncommon size, are contemplated with 
curious attention ; the pair of scales is accurately applied, to ascertain their 
real weight ; and while the more rational guests are disgusted by the vain and 
tedious repetition, notaries are summoned to attest, by an authentic record, the 
truth of such a marvelkuis event. Another method of introduction into the 
bouses and society of thee^reat, is derived from the profession of gamii^, or^ 
as it is more politely styled, of play. The confederates are united by a strict 
and indissoluble bond of friendship, or rather of conspiracy ; a superior degree 
of skill in the Testerarian art (which may be interpreted the game of dice and 
tables)(46) is a sure road to wealth and reputation. A master of that sublime 

(44) Difcrlbntlo loleianlaiB i 
eontnin a quanUty of hot t 

were ranged in order in tb , ^ ^ 

waited at the door. This Indelicate ciutoin is very 'frequently mentioned in tbe epigrams of Martial, ^ 

the taUree of JttvenaL See llkewiee Suetonliu, in Claud, e. 91, In Neron. c. 16, In Doraltian, c. 4. 7. 
TheM baekoia of provletona were aAerward converted into laige plecee of gold and eUver coin, or ptelo, 
which were mutually given and accepted even by the peraoni of the highest rank (see Symmaeh. epiat. 
Iv. 53, ix. m, and Miaeell. p. 956,} on aolenm ocoaaione, of conuilahips, marriages, dec. 

(45) The want of an Bnciish name obli^ies me to refer to the common genius of •qulrrelSf'tbe LaUn 

fli>, th^Preneh Uir' a lltue animal who Inhabits the woods, and remains torpid in cold weather. (Sea 
tin. Hist Natur. viii. 89, BnfTon, Hist. Naturelle, torn. vlii. p. 158. Pennant's Synopsis of auadrupedi, 
p. 999.) The art of tearing and fattening great numbers of rliru was praethwd in Roman villas, as « 
profitable article of rural economy (Varro, de Re Rustlcif, iii. 15). The excessive demand of Uiem for 
uxurious uihles, was Increased by the foolish prohibitions of the censoni: and It is reported, that they 
mre still esteemed in modern Rome, and are frequently sent as presents by the Colonna piinces (Sot 
Brotier, the last editor of Plinv, torn. ii. p. 458, apud Barbou, 1770). 

(4«) This fame, which might be translated by the more (kmlliar names of trictrae. or baek^amm^n, 
WMsa flivourite amusement of the gravest Romans ; and old Mucins Sccvola, the lawyer, had ine reuu 
fatkm of a very skilful player. It was called ludu* duodtxim senptorum, from Uie twelve »eripta,or 
■aw, wtakb equally dlvidid the afecelaf, or tab;* On Uiase the two armlea, the whito and Uia hlaci^ 



emnlam sportalanim. The spTtul^^ or sportaia, were small baskets, supposed to 
r hot provlslona, of iha value of 100 quadrantes, or twelve-pence halfpenny, which 
r in the hall, and oatentaUoualy distributed to the hungry or servile crowd, who 
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science, who in a supper, or assembly, is placed below a magistrate, displays 
in his countenance the surprise and indignation which Cato mi^ht be supposed 
to feel when he was refused the praetorship by the voles of a capricious people. 
The acquisition of knowledj^e seldom engages the curiosity of the nobles, who 
abhor the fatigue, and disdain the advantages of study: and the only books 
which they peruse are the satires of Juvenal, and the verbose and fabulous his- 
tories of Marius Maximus.(47) The libraries, which they have inherited from 
their fathers, are secluded, like dreary sepulchres, from the light of day.(48) 
But the costly instruments of the theatre, flutes, and enormous lyres, and hy- 
draulic organs, are constnicted for their use ; and the harmony of vocal and 
instrumental music is incessantly repeated in the palaces of Rome. In those 
palaces, sound is preferred to sense, and the care of the body to that of the 
mind. It is allowed as a salutary maxim, that the light and frivolous suspicion 
of a contagious malady, is of sufficient weight to excuse the visits of the most 
intimate mends; and even the servants, who are despatched to make the 
decent inquiries, are not suffered to return hope, till they have undergone the 
ceremony of a previous ablution. Yet this selfish and unmanly delicacy oc 
casionally yields to the more imperious passion of avarice. The prospect of 
gain will urge a rich and gouty senator as far as Spoleta ; every sentiment of 
arrogance and dignity is subdued by the hopes of an inheritance, or even of a 
legacy ; and a wealthy, childless citizen, is the most powerful of the Romans* 
The art of obtaining tne signature of a favourable testament, and sometimes of 
hastening the moment of its execution, is perfectly understood ; and it has 
happened, that in the same house, though in different apartments, a husband 
and a wife, with the laudable design of over-reaching each other, have sum- 
moned their respective lawyers, to declare, at the same time, their mutual, but 
contradictory, intentions. The distress which follows and chastises extravagant 
luxury, often reduces the great to the use of the most humiliatir^ expedients. 
When thej desire to borrow, they employ the base and supplicating style o( 
the slave m the comedy ; but when they are called upon to pay, they assume 
the royal and tragic declamation of the grandsons of Hercules. If the demand 
is repeated, they readily procure some trusty sycophant, instructed to maintain 
a charge of poison, or magic, against the msolent creditor ; who is seldom 
released from prison, till he has signed a discharge of the whole debt. These 
vices, which degrade the moral character of the Romans, are mixed with a 

guerile superstition, that disgraces their understanding. They listen with con- 
dence to the predictions of haruspices, who pretend to read, in the entrails of 
victims, the signs of future greatness and prosperity ; and there are many who 
do not presume either to bathe, or to dine, or to appear in public, till they have 
diligently consulted, according to the rules of astrology, tne situation of Mer- 
cury, and the aspect of the moon. (49) It is sinj^ular enough, that this vain 
credulity may often be discovered among the profane skeptics, who impiously 
doubt, or deny, the existence of a celestial power." 

In populous cities, which are the seat ot commerce and manufactures, the 
middle ranks of inhabitants, who derive their subsistence from the dexterity, oz 
labour, of their hands, are commonly the most prolific, the most useful, and in 
(hat sense, the most respectable, part of the community, fiut the plebeians at 
Rome, who disdained such sedentary and servile arts, had been oppressed, from 
the earliest times, by the weight of debt and usury; and the husbandman, 

each consisting of fifteen men, or ealeuli^ were regularly placed, and alternately moved, according to the 
laws of the game ; and the chances of the teasera^ or dice. Dr. Hyde, who diligently traces the blstonr 
and varieties of the nerdiludium (a name of Persic etymology) from Ireland to Japan, pours forth, oq 
this trif!i!i| subject, a copious torrent of classic and Oriental learning. Bee Syntagma Dusertau torn, ii 
p. 817— 405. 

(47) Marios Maximus, homo omnium verboslssimtis, qui, et mythistoricis se voluminibus implicavft. 
Vopisctts, in Hist. August, p. S43. He wrote the lives of the Emperors, from Trajan to Alexaioder Se- 
▼ems. See Gerard, Voflsius dc Historicis Latin. I. ii. e. 3, in his works, vol. iv. p. 57. 

(4S) This satire to probably exaggerated. The Saturnalia of Macrobius, and the Epistles of Jerom, 
•fford satlsflictory proofs, that Christian theology, and classic literature, were atudloualy cultivated bf 
ieveral Romans, of both sexes, and of the highest rank. 

(49) Macrobius, the friend of those Roman nobles, considered the ttara as the C4UM, or at lent tilt 
rifns, of futoie events (de Somn. Sclpion. 1. L c 19, p. 68). 
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duriQg^ the term of his militaiy service, was obligjed to abandon the cultivatioo 
of bis farni.(49) The lands of Italy, which had oeen originally divided among 
the families of free and indigent proprietors, were insensiblj purchased, or 
usurped, by the avarice of the nobles ; and in the age which i)receded the fall 
of the republic, it was computed, that only two thousand citizens were pos- 
sessed of any independent suostance.(50) Yet as long as the people bestowed, 
by their sumages, the honours of the state, the command of the legions, and the 
administration of wealthy provinces, their conscious pride alleviated, in some 
measure, the hardships of poverty ; and their wants were seasonably supplied 
by the ambitious liberality of the candidates, who aspired to secure a venal 
majority in the thirty-five tribes^ or the hundred and ninehr-three centuries, of 
Rome. But when the j^rodigal commons had imprudently alienated not 
only the we, but the inheritancef of power, they sunk, under the reign of the 
Cesars, into a vile and wretched populace, which must, in a few generations, 
have been totally extinguished, if it nad not been continually recruited, by the 
manumission of^slaves, and the influx of strangers. As early as the time of 
Hadrian, it was the just complaint of the ingenuous natives, that the capital had 
attracted the vices of the universe, and the manners of the most opposite 
nations. The intemperance of the Gauls, the cunning and levity of the Greekst 
the savage obstinacy of the E^ptians and Jews, the servile temper of the 
Asiatics, and the dissolute, effeminate prostitution of the Syrians, were mingled 
in the various multitude; which, under the proud and false denomination of 
Romans, presumed to despise their fellow-subjects,, and even their sovereigns^ 
who dwelt beyond the precincts of the eternal city.(51) 

Yet the name of that city was still pronounced with respect : the frequent 
and capricious tumults of its inhabitants were indulged with impunity ; and the 
successors of Constantine, instead of crushing the last remains of the denH> 
cracy, by the strong arm of military power, embraced the mild policy ol 
Augustus, and studied to relieve the poverty, and to amuse the idleness, oi an 
innumerable people.(52) I. For the convenience of the lazy plebeians, the 
monthly distnbutions of com were converted into a daily allowance of bread 
a great number of ovens was constructed and maintained at the public expense , 
and at the appointed hour, each citizen, who was furnished with a ticket, 
ascended the night of steps, which had been assigned to bis peculiar quarter or 
division, and received, either as a gift, or at a very low price, a loaf of bread, 
of the we iff ht of three pounds, for the use of hb family. II. The forests of 
Lucania, vmose acorns fattened laive droves of wild hogs,(53) affiirded, as a 
species of tribute, a plentiful supp^ of cheap and wholesome meat. During 
Dve months of the year, a regular allowance of bacon was distributed to the 

(19) Tbe hbtoriw of Livy (Me pwtlealariy vl. 98,) are AilI of the extoitkMu of Uie rich, and the mtf- 
toin^i of the poor debton. The melaiicboly itory of a brave old anldier (Dionya. Hal. 1. vt. c 96, |k 
347, edit Hudson, and Livy, if. 23.) muit have been frequently repeated In thoee pdmitive tunoe, which 
have been to undeeervedly praleea. 

(50) Non eeee in civltate duo mlllla homlnum qui rem haberent Cicero OiBc II. SI, and Commeot 
Paul. Manul. in edit Grfcv. This vague computation wai made A. U. C. 649, in a epeoch of the tribune 
Philippus ; and it wa« hii object, as well as that of the Gracchi (see Plutarch), to deplore, and perhaps to 



ate, the misery of the common people. 

- . .. .J . .^^ — )of Juven 



auamvls quota portio (Wees Achaei ! 

Jampridem Byrus in TIberIm defluzit Orontes: 

Et linguam ei mores, ^c 
Seneca, when he proposes to comfort his mother (Oonsolat. ad Helv. c. 6,) by the reflection, that a groat 
part of mankind were in a state of exile, reminds her how few of the inhabitants of Rome were born in 
the city. 

(59) Almost all that is said of the bread, bacon, oil, wine, ^c may be fband in the fourteenth book of 
the 'TbeodoBian Code ; which expressly treau of the p0Uf of the great cities. Bee particularly the titlea 
ill. Iv. XV. zvi. xvli. xxlv. Tbe collateral testimonies are produced in Godefroy's Commentary, and it b 



needless to transcribe them. According to a law of Tbeocloslus. which appreciates in money Uie mllitarjt 
' ■*'' ' pounds of bacon, or to eighty pcunda 

iv.ieg. 17. This equation, CO 
with another, of seventy pounds of bacon for an mufkora (Cod. Theod. L xiv. Ut. iv. leg. 4i,) i 



allowance, a piece of Kold (eleven shillings) was equivalent to eighty pounds of bacon, or to eighty p 

of oil, or tn twelve modi! (or pecks) of satL Cod. Theod. L viil. Ut. iv. leg. 17. This equation, compared 



price of wine at about sixteen pence the gallon. 

(53) The anonymous author of tbe Description of the World (p. 14, in tom. ill. Geograoh. Minor, 
Hudson) observes of Lucania, in his barbarous Latin, Reglo obiima, et Ipea omnibds habundana, el 
Itrdum moltttm foraa emiltit. Pn>pc«r qu«d est la OMmtlbus, cojus Mcam anhnalium varlam, fcc 
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poorer citizens ; and the annual consumption of the capital, at a tinie when it 
was much declined from its former lustre, was ascertained, by an edict of Valen- 
tinian the Third, at three millions six hundred and twenty-ei^bt thousand 
pounds.(54) in. In the manners of antiauitj, the use of oil was mdispensabJe 
for tbe lamp, as well as for tbe bath ; ana the annual tax, which was imposed 
on Africa for the benefit of Rome, amounted to the weight of t^e millions of 
pounds, to the measure, perhaps, of three hundred thousand Ene^lish gallons. 
IV. The anxiety of Augustus to provide the metropolis with sufficient plenty 
of corn, was not extended beyond that necessair article of human subsistence ; 
and when the popular clamour accused the deamess and scarcity of wine, a 
proclamation was issued, by the ^rave reformer, to remind bis subjects, that 
DO man could reasonably complam of thirst, since the aqueducts of Agrippa 
had introduced into the city so many copious streams of pure and salubrious 
water. (56) This rigid sobriety was insensibly relaxed ; and, although the 
generous design of Aure]ian(56) does not appear to have been executed in its 
full extent, the use of wine was allowed on very easy and liberal terms. The 
administration of the public cellars was delegated to a magistrate of honourable 
rank ; and a considerable part of the vintage of Campania was reserved for the 
fortunate inhabitants of Rome. 

The stupendous aqueducts, so justly celebrated by the praises of Augustus 
himself, replenished tbe Thermcsj or baths, which had been constructed in every 
part of the city, with Imperial ma^ificence. The baths of Antoninus Cara- 
calla, which were open at stated nours, for the indiscriminate service of the 
senators and the people, contained above sixteen hundred seats of marble ; and 
more than three thousand were reckoned in the baths of Diocletian. (57) The 
walls of the lofty apartments were covered with curious mosaics, that imitated 
the art of the pencil in the elegance of design, and the variety of colours. 
The Egyptian granite was beautifully incrusted with the precious green marble 
oi Numiaia ; the perpetual stream of hot water was poured into tbe capacious 
basins, through so many wide mouths of bright and massy silver ; and the 
meanest Roman could purchase, with a small copper coin, the daily enjoyment 
of a scene of pomp and luxury, which might excite the envy of the kings of 
Asia. (58) From these stately palaces issued a swarm of dirty and ragged 

Slebeians, without shoes, and without a mantle ; who loitered away '\vhole 
ays in the street or Forum, to hear news, and to hold disputes ; who dissi- 
pated, in extravagant gaming, the miserable pittance of their wives and chil- 
dren ; and spent the hours of the night in obscure taverns and brothels, in the 
indulgence of gross and vulgar sensuality.(59) 

But the most lively and splendid amusement of the idle multitude, depended 
on the frequent exhibition ot public ^mes and spectacles. The piety ot Chris- 
tian princes had suppressed the inhuman combats of gladiators ; but the 
Roman people, still considered the circus as their home, their temple, and the 
seat of the republic. The impatient crowd rushed at the dawn of day to secure 
their places, and there were many who passed a sleepless and anxious night 
in the adjacent porticoes. From the morning to the evening, careless of the 
sun, or oF the rain, the spectators, who sometimes amounted to the number of 
four hundred thousand, remained in eager attention ; their eyes fixed on tbe 
horses and charioteers, their minds agitated with hope and fear, for the success 

(54) Sea Novell, ad calcem Cod. Theod. D. ValcnL 1. i. tit. zv. This law was puUbhed at Rome, Jum 
ttae»Ui, A.D.4aS. 

(55) Hueton. In August c. 43. The utmost debauch of the emperor himself, in bis favourite wine of 
Bhcua, iitTor exceeded a sexlariut (an English plat). Id. c 77. Torrentios ad Loc. and Arbuthnoc*! 
Tables, p. 86. 

(56) His design was to plant vineyards along the sea-coast of Hetniria (Vopiscos, In Hist AagusL p. 
SS5) ; the dreary, unwholesome, uncultivated Martrnwu of Modern Tuscany. 

(57) Olympiodor. anud PhoL p. 197. 

(5H) Seneca (epislol. Ijravi.) compares the baths of Bdplo Africanus, at his vtlla of Lftemum, wlt» 
the uiacniAcence (which was continually increasing) of tbe public baths of Rome, long before the stately 
Tliermc of Antoninus and Diocletian were erected. The quadran* paid for admission was the quarter 
of the a«, about one eighth of an English penny. 

(50) Aromianus (i. ziv. e 6, and I. xxvlU. c. Iv.) after describing the luxury and pilde of Ui0 Bobica td 
Eome,expusaB, with equii indignation) the vicea alM foUfes of the common people 
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of the colours which they espoused : and the happiness of Rome appeared (o 
hang on the event of a race.(60) The same immoderate ardour inspired their 
clamours, and their applause, asoflen as they were entertained with the bunting 
of wild beasts, and the various modes of theatrical representation. These 
representations in modem capitals may deserve to be considered as a pure and 
elegant school of taste, and perhaps of virtue. But the Tragic and Comic 
Muse of the Romans, who seldom aspired beyond the imitation of Attic 
genius,Q61) bad been almost totally silent since the fall of the republic ;(62) 
and their place was unwcNihily occupied by licentious farce, efleminate music, 
and splenaid pageantry. The pantomimes,(63).who maintained their reputa- 
tion from the age of Augustus to the sixth centuiy, expressed, without the use 
of words, the various fables of the gods and heroes of antiquity ; and the per- 
fection of their art, which sometimes disarmed the gravity of the philosopher, 
always excited the applause ahd wonder of the people. The vast and mag* 
nificent theatres of Rome were filled by three thousand female dancers, and br 
three thousand singers, with the masters of the respective chorusses. Sucb 
was the popular favour which they enjojred, that, in a time of scarcity, when 
all strangen were banished from the city, the merit of contributing to the 
public pleasures exempted them from a law, which was strictly executed 
against the professors of the liberal arts.(64) 

It is said, that the foolish curiosity of EWabalus attempted to discover, from 
the quantity of spiders* webs, the number of the inhabitants of Rome. A more 
rational method of inquiry might not have been undeserving of the attention of 
the wisest princes, who could have resolved a question so important for the 
Roman government, and so interesting to succeeding ages. The births and 
deaths of the citizens were duly registered ; and if any writer of antiquity had 
condescended to mention the annual amount, or the common average, we might 
now produce some satisfactory calculation, which would destroy the extravagant 
assertions of critics, and perhaps confirm the modest and probable conjectures 
of philo8ophers.(65) The most diligent researches have collected only the 
following circumstances ; which, slight and imperfect as they are, may tend, in 
some degree, to illustrate the questions of the populousness of ancient Rome. 
I. When the capital of the empire was besieged by the Goths, the circuit of 
the walls was accurately measured, by Ammonius, the mathematician, who 
found it equal to twenty-one mile8.r66) It should not be foi^otten, that the 
form of the city was almost that of a circle ; the geometrical figure which is 
known to contain the laigest space within any given circumference. II. The 
architect Vitruvius, who flourished in the Ai^ustan age, and whose evidence, 

(60) Juvenal. Satlr. zL 191, kc The ezpreMloiia of Uie blatorian Ammlanat are not le« strong and 
animated than thoee of the ntirlat ; and both the one and the other painted fh>m the lifb. The numbert 
whieh the great ciretts was capable of reoelvtng, are taken from the origvMl JVotitus of the ctty. The 
differences between them prove that they did not transcribe each other ; bat Uie sum may appear incredi- 
ble, though the country on these occasions flocked to the city. 

(9)1) Sometimes indeed they composed original pieces. 

Vestigia Grsca 

Ausl deserere et celebrare domestics Acta. 
Horat Epistol. ad Plsones, 5165, and the learned, though perpleied note of Dacier. who might have 
allowed the name of Tragedies to the BnUut and the Deeitu of Pacuvlus, or to the Gsto of Biater- 
Qtts. The Octaeio, ascribed to one of the Senecas, still remains a very onftvourable specimen of 
Roman trsgedy. 

(S3) In the time of QuIntlHan and Pliny, a tragic poet was redoeed to the Imperfect method of hiring 
a great room, and reading his play to the company, whom be Invited for that purpose (see Dialog, de Ora- 
loribiis, c 9. 11, and Plin. Epistol. vU. 17). 

(63) Bee the Dlatoguo of Lucian, enUtled, De Saltatione, torn. iL p. 96S~317, edit Reltz. The panto- 
mimes obtained the honourable name of x«psoo^ ; and it was required that they should be oonversanT 
with almost every art and science. Burette (in the Memoires de TAcademie des InscripUous, torn. i. pb 
1S7, Ibc.) has given a short history of the art of pantomimes. 

(64) Ammianus, 1. ziv. c 6. He complains, with decent Indignation, that the streets of Rome wera 
IHled with crowds of females who might have given children to Die state, but whose only occupation was 
to curl and dress their hair, and Jactari volubilibus gjrris, dam ezprimunt Innnmera siraolacra, qua 
fiaxere (kbute theatrales. 

(65) Lipsius (torn. 111. p. 493, de Magnitad. Romani, I. ill. e. 3,) and Isaac Voeslos (Observat. Vwj). 
S6--34,) have Indulged strange dreams of four, or eight, or fourteen millions In Rome. Mr. Hume (Es- 
says, vol. I. p. 45G—457) with admirable good sense and skepticism, betrays some secret dispoBitian la 
•itenuate the populousness of ancient times. 

^66) Olympiodor.ap. Phot, p 197. Bee Fabrtcltas' Bibi Grvc ton. Ix. |k. 4O0L 
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on this occasion, has peculiar weight and authority, observes, that the innume- 
rable habitations of the Roman people wouJd have spread themselves far be- 
yond the narrow limits of the city ; and that the want of ground, which was 
probably contracted on evejy side b^ gardens and villas, suggested the commoii» 
though inconvenient, practice of raising the houses to a considerable height in 
the air.(67) But the loftiness of these buildings, which often consisted of hasty 
work, and insufficient materials, was the cause of frequent and fatal accidents : 
and it was repeatedly enacted by Augustus, as well as by Nero, that the height 
of private edifices, within the walls oi Rome, should not exceed the measure of 
seventy feet from the ground.(68) IlL Juvenal(69) laments, as it should seem 
from nis own experience, the hardships of the poorer citizens, to whom he 
addresses the salutary advice of emigrating, without delay, from the smoke of 
Rome, since they might purchase, in the little towns of Italy, a cheerful com- 
modious dwelling, at the same price which tbe^ annually paid for a dark and 
miserable lodging. House-rent was therefore immoderately dear: the rich 
acouired, at an enormous expense, the ground, which they covered with palaces 
ana gardens : but the body of the Roman people was crowded into a narrow 
space ; and tne different floors, and apartments, of the same house, were divided, 
as it is still the custom of Paris and other cities, among several families of ple- 
beians. IV. The total number of houses in the fourteen regions of the city, is 
accurately stated in the description of Rome, composed under the re^n of 
Theodosius, and they amount to forty-eight thousand three hundred and ei^hty- 
two.(70) The two classes of damus and of tiuv/a, into which they are divided, 
include all the habitations of the capital, of eveiy rank and condition, from the 
marble palace of the Anicii, with a numerous establishment of freedmen and 
slaves, to the lofty and narrow lodgine-house, where the poet Codrus, and his 
wife, were permitted to hire a wretched earret immediately under the tiles. 
If we adopt the same average, which, under similar circumstances, has been 
found applicable to Paris,(7l) and indifferently allow about twenty-five jpersons 
for each nouse, of every degree, we may fairly estimate the inhabitants of Rome 
at twelve hundred thousand : a number which cannot be thought excessive for 
the capital of a mighty empire, though it exceeds the populousness of the great- 
est cities of modern £urope.(72) 

[A. D. 408.] Such was the state of Rome under the reign of Honorius ; at 
the time when the Gothic army formed the siege, or rather the blockade of the 
city.f73^ By a skilful disposition of his numerous forces, who impatiently 
watcncd the moment of an assault, Alaric encompassed the walls, commanded 
the twelve principal gates, intercepted all communication with the adjacent 

(67) In eA autem majcstate arbls, et civlum InflnitA frequentia innumerabilet habitationet opas fuit ex- 
plicare. Ergo cum reapere nou poaaet area plana laulam muIUtudiDem in lurhe, ad anzUiuni alUiudinia 
adiflciorum ret ipoa coegit devenire. Vitruv. iL & Tbia patuge, which I owe to Voiaiaai la dear, 
•trong, and comprehensive. 

(68) The successive testimonies of Pliny, ArisUdes, Claudlan. Rutilioa, &c. prove the InsoflleleneT of 
Ibeie restrictive edicts. Bee Lipsius, de Hsgnitud. RomanA, 1. iU. c. 4 

Tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant 

Tu nesds; nam si gradibus trepidalur abimis 
Ultimus ardebit, quern tegula sola tuetur. 
A plaviA. 

Juvenal Sattr. iii. 199. 
(09) Read the whole third satire, but particularly 106. 233, &c. The description of a crowded tiu«2«, 
or lodging house in Peirontus (c. 95. 97), perfectly tallies wiUi the compialnu of Juvenal ; and wo leam 
from legal authority, that in the time or Augustus (Heinneccius, Hist. Juris Roman, c iv. p. 181), the ot^ 
dinary rent of the several emwuula^ or apartments of an nuula, annually produced forty thousand sea- 
tonxn, between three and four hundred pounds sterling (Pandect. 1. xix. tit 11. Na 90), a sum which proves 
at once the large extent, and high value of thoae common buildings. 

(70j This sum total is compMed of 1780 doiaiu, or great houses, of 46,603 insuU^ or plebeian habita- 
tions (see Nardini Roma Antlca, 1. iii. p. 88), and these numbers ate ascertained by the agreement of tba 
texts of Uie dlflcrent M'otitim, Nardini, 1. viii. p. 498. 500. 

(71) See that accurate writer M. de Hessance, Recberches sur la Population, p. 175— 187. From pro* 
bnble, or certain grounds, he assigns to Paris 33,565 houms. 71,114 families, and 576, 63U inhabltania. 

(73) This computation is not very different from that which M.BroUer, the last editor of Tadius (lom. 
IL p. 380), has assumed from similar principles; though he seems to aim at a degree of preeialon. which 
It is nrither possible nor important to obtain. 

(73) For the events of the first siege of Rome, which are often confounded with those of the second 
and third, see Zosimus, 1 v. p. 350—354. Boxomop. I. ix. 6. Olympiodflrus, ap. Phot. p. 180. FfaUoa- 
loiglua, I. xii. c 3, and GudSRoy, Dissertat. p. 467'-475. 
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iountry, and vk ilantlj guarded the navigation of the Tiber, from wbicb tbe 
Jiomans derivea the surest and most plentiful supply of provisions. The first 
emotions of the nobles, and of the people, were those of surprise and indigna- 
tion, that a vile Barbarian should dare to insult the capital of the world : but 
their arrogance was soon bumbled bj misfortune ; and their unmanly rage, 
instead of beine directed against an enemy in arms, was meanly exercised on a 
defenceless and innocent victim. Perhaps in tbe person of Serena, the Romans 
might have respected the niece of Theodoeius, the aunt^ nay evc^ the adoptive 
mother, of the reiffning emperor : but they abhorred tbe widow of Stilicho ; and 
they listened with credulous passion to the tale of calumiiy, which accused her 
of maintaining a secret and criminal correspondence with the Gbtbic invader. 
Actuated, or overawed, by the same popular phrenzy, tbe senate, without 
requiring any evidence of her guilt, pronounced the sentence of her death. Se- 
rena was ignominiously strangled ; and the infatuated multitude were astonished 
to find, that this cruel act of injustice did not immediately produce the retreat 
of the Barbarians, and tbe deliverance of the city. That unfortunate cit^ 
|[radualiy experienced the distress of scarcity, and at length tbe horrid calami- 
ties of famine. The daily allowance of three pounds of bread was reduced to 
one-half, to one-third, to nothing ; and the price of corn still continued to rise in 
a rapid and extravagant. proportion. The poorer citizens, vvho were unable to 
purchase the necessaries of life, solicited the precarious charity of the rich ; and 
for a while the public misery was alleviated by the humanity of Lsta, the 
widow of the emperor Gratian, who bad fixed her residence at Rome, and con- 
secrated, 10 the use of the indigent, the princely revenue, which sbe annually 
received from the grateful successors of her husband. (74) But these private 
and temporary donatives were insufficient to appease the hunger of a numerous 
people ; and the progress of famine invaded the marble palaces of the senators 
themselves. Tbe persons of both sexes, who bad been educated tn the enjoy- 
ment of ease and luxury, discovered how little is requisite to supply tn« 
demands of nature ; and lavished their unavailing treasures of gold ana silver, 
to obtain the coarse and scanty sustenance which they would formerly have 
rejected with dbdain. The food the most repugnant to sense or imagination, 
the aliments the most unwholesome and pernicious to the constitution, were 
eagerly devoured, and fiercely disputed by tbe rage of hunger. A dark suspi- 
cion was entertained, that some desperate wretches fed on the bodies of their 
fellow-crealures, whom they had secretly murdered ; and even mothers (such 
was the horrid conflict of the two most powerful instincts implanted by nature 
in the human breast^ even mothers are said to have tasted the flesh of their 
slaughtered infants ![75) Many thousands of the inhabitants of Rome expired 
in their houses, or in tbe streets, for want of sustenance ; and as the public 
sepulchres without tbe walls were in the power of the enemy, the stench, 
which arose from so many putrid and unburied carcasses, infected the air ; and 
the miseries of famine were succeeded and aggravated by the contagion of a 
pestilential disease. The assurances of speedy and effectual relief, which were 
repeatedly transmitted from the court of Ravenna, supported, for some time, 
the fainting resolution of the Romans, till at length the despair of any human 
aid tempted them to exceot the offers of a oretematural deliverance, rompei- 
anus, pnefect of the city, bad been persuaded, by the art or fanaticism of some 
Tuscan diviners, that by the mysterious force of spells and sacrifices, they could 
extract the lightning from the clouds, and point those celestial fires against tbe 
camp of the fiarbanans.(76) I'he important secret was communicated to Inno 

(74^ The mother of L»u wm nUMd Pliu n eaa. Her AUier, family, and country are unknown, 
Dncange, Fan. Bvz«nUn. p. 9B. 

(75) Ad netendot ciboa erupit eaurienUum rablea. ot aua ioTlcem membra laniaront. dam mater nou 
Bttcit lacientl inftnde; et reciplt ateie, quem paullo ante effuderat. Jerom ad Princlpiam, torn. i. p. 
m. The aame horrid drcumatance li likewlM told of the aiegea of Jerusalem and Paris. For tbe 
latter, coirvare Uie tenth book of tbe Henrlade, and tbe Journal de Henri IV. torn. 1. p. 47—63, and 
obaerve that a plahi narradre of fkcts is much more patbeUc, Uian the most laboured descriptions of 

(7^Zuslmus 0- ▼• P- 35S, 356^ speaks of these ceremonies, like a Greek unacquainted with the 
ntkmal supeiaiitioa of Borne andf Tuscany. I suspect, that they oonaisied of two parts, th« secm.aii4 
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centt the bisbop of Rome ; and the successor of St. Peter is accused^ perhaps 
without foundation) of preferring the safety of the republic to the rigid severity 
of the Christian worship. But when the question was agitated in the senate ; 
when it was proposed) as an essential condition, that those sacrifices should be 
performed in the Capitoli bj the authority, and in the presence, of the maei^^ 
trates; the majority of that respectable assembly, apprehensive either of Ifae 
Divine,or of the Imperial displeasure, refused to join m an act which appeared 
amiost equivalent to the public restoration of Paganism.(^77) 

[A. D. 409.] The last resource of the Romans was in the clemency, or at 
least in the moderation, of the king of the Goths. The senate, who in this 
emeigency assumed the supreme powers of government, appointed twoambas 
Midors to negotiate with the enemy. This important trust was delegated to 
Basihvs, a senator, of Spanish extraction, and already conspicuous in the admi* 
nistration of provinces ; and to John, the first tribune of the notaries, who was 
peculiarly qualified, by his dexterity in business, as well as by his former inti« 
macy with the Gothic prince. When they were introduced into his presence, 
they declared, perhaps in a more lofty style than became their abject con» 
ditioo, that the Romans were resolved to maintain their dignity, either in peace 
or war; and that, if Alaric refused them a fair and honourable capitulation, he 
might sound his trumpets, and prepare to ^ve battle to an innumerable people^ 
exercised in arms, and animated by despair. '* The thicker the hay, the easier 
it is mowed,^* was the concise repl}r of the Barbarian ; and this rustic meta* 
phor was accompanied by a loud and insulting laugh, expressive of his contempt 
for the menaces of an unwariike populace, enervated by luxuiy before theT 
were emaciated by famine. He then condescended to Bx the ransom, whicb 
he would accept as the price of his retreat from the walls of Rome : all the 
gold and silver in the city, whether it were the property of the state, or of 
mdividuals ; all the rich and precious moveables ; and all the slaves who could 
prove their title to the name of Barbarians, The ministers of the senate pre- 
sumed to ask, in a modest and suppliant tone, *' If such, O King, are your 
demands, what do you intend to leave us ?** " Your Lives ;'* replied the 
haughty con(}ueror : they trembled and retired. Yet before they retired, a 
short suspension of arms was granted, which allowed some time for a more 
temperate negotiation. I'he stem features of Alaric were insensibly relaxed ; 
he abated much of the rigour of his terms ; and at length consented to raise 
the siege, on the immediate payment of five thousand pounds of gold, of tfairfy 
thousand pounds of silver, of four thousand robes of silk, of three thousand 
pieces of nne scarlet cloth, and of three thousand pounds weight of pepper.v78) 
But the public treasuiy was exhausted: the annual rents of theg^at estates tn 
Italy and the provinces, were intercepted by the calamities of war ; the gold 
and gems had been exchanged, duriiu^ the famine, for the vilest sustenance; 
the hoards of secret wealth were stillconcealed by the obstinacy of avarice; 
and some remains of consecrated spoils afibrded the only resource that could 
avert the impending ruin of the city. As soon as the Romans had satisfied the 
rapacious demands of Alaric, they were restored, in some measure, to the 

the public; Uie (brmer were protably tn imitation of the arts and ipeUi, by wliick Numa had draw» 
dowa Jupiter and hit thunder on Mount Aveniine. 

Quid ugant laquds, qua camlna dicaat 

QuAque trabant superie wdibuB arte Jovem 

Scire nefki hominl.* 
The aneaia. or thlelde of Mara, the fignara hapeHij which were carried ia aoiemn pneealon on ti» 
calends of March, derived their origin from this mysterious event (Ovid Feat. ili. S50— 398). It waa 
probably deeignea to revive this ancient festival, which had been nippreawd by Tlieodosius. In that 
case, we recover a chronological date (March the 1st, A. D. 409), which has not hitherto bean ob- 



(77) Boiomen (L iz. c 8,) insfaiuates, that the experiment was actually, though ansuoceaaftiny made: 
but he does not mention the name of Innocent ; and Tlllemont (Mem. Ecclea torn. x. p. 6M|) is deiermiiM 
not to believe, that a pope could be guilty of such impious condescension. 

(78) Pep|)er was a ravourtte ingredient of the most expend ve Roman cookeiy, and the best sort com 
nonly sold for fifteen denarii, or teti shillings, the pound. See Plinf) Hist. Natur. xii. 14. It was brought 
fh>ni India; and the same country, the coast of Malabar, still affords tiie greatest plenty: but the fm- 
erovement of trade and navigation has mulUpUed the quantity, and reduced the pike. Bae Biileii* 
Politlqae et PlilloeopUqQie> Boc tool* U p> 487. 
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enfoyment of peace and plenty. Several of the ^tes were cautiously opened « 
the importation of provisions Trom the river, and the adjacent country, was no 
longer ohstnicted hy the Goths ; the citizens resorted in crowds to the free 
market, which was held durir^ three days in the suburbs ; and while the mer- 
chants who undertook this ^inful trade made a considerable profit, the future 
subsistence of the city was secured b^ the ample magazines wnich were depo* 
sited in the public and private grananes. A more regular discipline, than could 
have been expected, was maintained in the camp of Alaric ; and the wise Bar- 
barian justified his regard for the faith of treaties, by the just severity with 
which he chastised a party of licentious Goths, who bad insulted some Roman 
citizens on the road to Ostia. His army, enriched by the contributions of the 
capital, slowly advanced into the fair and fruitful province of Tuscany, where 
he proposed to establish his winter quarters; and the Gothic standara became 
the refuge of forty thousand Barbarian slaves, who had broken their chains, and 
aspired, under the command of their great deliverer, to revenge the injuries, 
and the disgrace, of their cruel servitude. About the same time, be received 
a mare honourable reinforcement of Goths and Huns, whom Adolphas,(79^ the 
brother of his wife, had conducted, at his pressing invitation, from the baiiKs of 
the Danube to those of the Tiber; and wnohad cut their way, with some dif- 
ficulty and loss, through the superior numbers of the Imperial troops. A vie 
tof ious leader, who united the daring spirit of a Barbarian with the art and dis* 
cipline of a Roman general, was at the head of a hundred thousand fight ii^ 
men ; and Italy pronounced, with terror and respect, the formidable name <3 
AIaric.(80) 

[A. U. 409.1 At the distance of fourteen centuries, we may be satisfied with 
relating the military exploits of the conquerors of Rome, without presuming to 
investigate the motives of their political conduct. In the midst ofhis apparent 
prosperity, Alaric was conscbus, perhaps, of some secret weakne^ some inter- 
nal defect ; or perhaps the moderation which he displayed, was intended only 
to deceive and disaitn the easy credulity of the ministers of Honorius. The 
king of the Qoths repeatedly declared, that it was his desire to be considered 
as tne friend of peace, and of the Romans. Three senators, at his earnest 
reauest, were sent ambassadors to the court of Ravenna, to solicit the exchange 
of hostages, and the conclusbn of fhe treaty ; and the proposals, which he more 
clearly expressed during the course of the negotiations, could only inspire a 
doubt of his sincerity, as they might seem inadequate to the state of his fortune* 
The Barbarian still aspired to the rank of master-general of the armies of the 
West ; he stipulated an annual subsidy of com and money : and he chose the 
provinces of Dalmatia, Noricum, and Venetia, for the seat of his new kingdom, 
which would have commanded the important communication between Italy 
and the Danube. If these modest terms should be rejected, Alaric showed a 
disposition to relinquish his pecuniary demands, and even, to content himself 
with the possession of Noricum ; an exhausted and impoverished country, per- 
petually exposed to the inroads of the Barbarians of G^rmanj.(81) But the 
nopes of peace were disappointed by the weak obstinacy, or interested views 
of the minister of Olympius. Without listening to the salutary remonstrances 
4>f the senate, he dismissed their ambassadors wider the conduct of a military 
escort, too numerous for a retinue of honour, and too feeble for an army ct 
defence. Six thousand Dalmatians, the flower of the Imperial legions, were 
ordered to march from Ravenna to Rome, through an open country, which was 
occupied by the formidable myriads of the Barbarians. These brave legion- 
aries, encompassed and betrayed, fell a sacrifice to ministerial folly; their 
general, Valens^ with a hundred soldiers, escaped from the field of battle ; and 
one of the ambassadcrs, who could no longer claim the protection of the Jaw 

(79) Thii GoUiic chieftain to called by Joraandea and Udore, ^thaulpkM$; by Zodnraa and Oroafaii^ 
JlUvlphuM ; and bv OlympioJoniB, ^daoulpkuM. I bave uaed Uie celebrated name of ^dolphuiy which 
■eems to be autborfted by the practice of the Swedes, Uie tona or brotherB of the ancient Gotha. 
^J8D) The treaty between Alaric ard the Romans, &e. is taktn from Zosimus, 1. v. p. 354, 355, 3SB SIS 
KB, 3iB3. The additional clrciimstai tea are too few and triSlng to require any other quoUtiiOB* 
rini) ZaBhna8,l.T.p.367,3e8,30i». 
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of nations, was obli^d to purchase his freedom with a ransom of thirty thou* 
sand pieces of gold. Yet Alaric, instead of resenting this act of impotent bos^ 
tility, immediately renewed bis proposals of peace : and the second embassy 
of the Roman senate, which derived weight and dignity from the presence of 
Irmocent, bishop of the city, was guarded from the dangers of the road by a 
detachment of Gothic soIdiers.(82) 

01ympius(83) miffht have continued to insult the just resentment of a people, 
who loudly accused him as the author of the public calamities ; but his power 
was undermined by the secret intrigues of the palace. The favourite eunuchs 
transferred the government of Honorius, and the empire, to Jovius, the Praeto- 
rian praefect ; an unworthy servant, who did not atone^ by the merit of per- 
sonal attachment, for the errors and misfortunes of his administration. The 
exile, or escape, of the guilty Olympius reserved him for more vicissitudes of 
fortune ; he experienced the adventures of an obscure and wandering life; he 
again rose to power; be fell a second time into disgrace : his ears were cutoff; 
be expired under the lash ; and his ignominious death afforded a grateful spec- 
tacle to the friends of Stilicho. AAer the removal of Olympius, whose charac- 
ter was deeply tainted with religious fanaticism, the Pagans and heretics were 
delivered from the impolitic proscription, which excluded them from the dig^ 
nities of the state. The brave Gennerid,(84) a soldier of Barbarian origin* 
who still adhered to the worship of his ancestors, had been obliged to lay aside 
the military belt : and though he was repeatedly assured by the emperor him- 
self, that laws were not made for persons of his rank or merit, he refused to 
accept any partial dispensation, ana persevered in honourable disgrace, till he 
had extorted a general act of justice from the distress of the Roman govern- 
ment. The conduct of Gennerid, in the important station, to which be was 
promoted or restored, of master-general of Dalmatia, Pannonia, Noricum, and 
Rhsetia, seemed to revive the discipline and spirit of the republic. From a 
life of idleness and want, his troops were soon habituated to severe exercise 
and plentiful subsistence : and his private generosity of)en supplied the rewards, 
which were denied by tne avarice, or poverty, of the court of Ravenna. The 
valour of Gennerid, formidable to the adjacent Barbarians, was the firmest bul- 
wark of the lllyrian frontier ; and his vigilant care assisted the empire with a 
reinforcement of ten thousand Huns, who arrived on the confines of Italy, 
attended by such a convoy of provisions, and such a numerous train of sheep 
and oxen, as might have been sufficient, not only for the march of an army, but 
for the settlement of a colony. But the court and councils of Honorius still 
remained a scene of weakness and distraction, of corruption and anarchy. 
Instigated by the prsefect Jovius, the guards rose in furious mutiny, and 
demanded the heaas of two generals, anaof the two principal eunuchs. The 
generals, under a perfidious promise of safety, were sent on shipboard, and pri- 
vately executed : while the favour of the eunuchs procured tnem a mild and 
secure exile at Milan and Constantinople. Eusebius the eunuch, and the Bar- 
barian Allobich, succeeded to the command of the bedchamber and of the 
guards ; and the mutual jealou^ of these subordinate ministers was the cause 
of their mutual destruction. By the insolent order of the count of the domes- 
tics, the great chamberlain was shamefully beaten to death with sticks, before 
the eyes of the astonished emperor ; and the subsequent assassinatbn of Allo- 
bich, in the midst of a public procession, is the only circumstance of his life, io 
which Honorius discovered the faintest symptom of courage or resentment. 
Yet before the^^ fell, Eusebius and Allobich had contributed their part to the 
ruin of the empire, by opposing the conclusion of a treaty which Jovius, from a 

(S) Zoclmaa, I. ▼. p. 360, 301, 302. The bfshopf by remainJac at Ravenna, ewaped die Inpendlng c*- 
lamiiies of the city. Orocius, 1. vil. c. 39, p. 573. 

(83) For the adventurei of OlympiuB, and his succenora in the ministry, eee Znaimue, i. v. p. 363.385 
966, and Olymplodor. ap. Phot p. 180. 181. 

(84) ZoBimufl (1. v. p. 364,) relates this circumrtance with visible complacency, and celebrates the cha 
racter of Gennerid as the last glorv of expiring pajranlsm. Very dlflnerent were the sentiments of the 
council of Carthage, who deputed rour bishops to the court of Ravenna, to complain of Uie law, which 
nad been just enacted, that all conversions to Christianity should be free and voluntair. Bee BaroniuaL 
^oal. JSccles, A. D. 409, No. 12, A. D 410, No. 47, 48. 
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Ml6sh, and perhaps a criminal, motive^ bad negotiated with Alaric in a penonal 
interview under the walls of Rimini. During the absence of Jovjus, the empe* 
ror was persuaded to assume a loDy tone of inflexible dignity, such as neither 
his sitiiaUon nor his character could enable him to support : and a letter signed 
with the name of Honorius, was immediately despatched to the Praetorian 
prsetect, granting him a free permission to dispose of the public money, but 
Atenilv refusing to prostitute the military honours of Rome to the proud demands 
of a barbarian. This letter was imprudently communicated to Alaric himself: 
and the Goth, who in the whole transaction had behaved with temper and 
decency, expressed, in the most outrageous lan^age, his lively sense of the 
insult 80 wantonly offered to his person, and to his nation. The conference ot 
Rimini was hastily interrupted; and the prefect Jovius, on his return to 
Ravenna, was compelled to adopt, and even to encourage, the fashionable opi- 
nions of the court. Bv bis advice and example, the principal officers of tbe 
state and army were obliged to swear, that, without listenings, in any circum* 
stances, to any conditions of peace, they would still peiiievere in perpetual and 
implacable war against the enemy of the republic. This rash en^aeement 
opposed an insuperable bar to all future negotiation. The ministers otHonorius 
were heard to declare, that, if they had only invoked the name of the Deity, 
they would consult the public safety, and trust their souls to the mercy of 
Heaven : but they had sworn, by the sacred head of the emperor himself; they 
had touched, in solemn ceremony, that august seat of majesty and wisdom ; 
and the violation of their oath would expose them to the temporal penalties of 
sacrilege and rebeliion.(86) 

[A. D. 409 J While tbe emperor and his court enjoyed, with sullen pride, 
the security ofthe marshes and fortifications o( Ravenna, they abandoned Rome, 
almost without defence, to the resentment o( Alaric. Yet such was the modo* 
ration which he still preserved, or affected, that as he moved with his army 
along the Flarainlan way, he successively despatched the bishops of the towns 
of Italy to reiterate his offers o( peace, and to conjure the emperor, that he 
would save the city and its inhabitants from hostile fire, and tbe sword of the 
Barbarians.(86) These impending calamities were, however, averted, not 
indeed by the wisdom of Honorius, but by the prudence or humanity of the 
Gothic king ; who emplo:^ed a milder, though not less effectual, method of con- 
quest. Instead of assaulting the capital, he successively directed his efforts 
against the Fort of Ostia, one of the boldest and most stupendous works of 
Roman magnificence. (»7 J The accidents to which the precarious subsistence 
of the city was continually^ exposed in a winter navigation, and an open road, 
had suggested to Ae genius of the first Cesar the useful desi^, which was 
executed under tl^e reign of Claudius. The artificial moles, which formed the 
narrow entrance advanced far into the sea, and firmly repelled the fury of tbe 
waves, while the lai^est vessels securely rode at anchor within three deep and 
capacious kasins, which received the northern branch of tbe Tiber, about two 
miles ffvfli the ancient colony of Ostia.(86) The Roman Pari insensibly 

(SSi Zodmuii I. ▼. p. 3S7, 368t 36S. This caitom of sweftring bf the head, or Hft, or wfety, or ieiiiiM« 
of t.)e sovereign, was of Uie histaest antiquity. IxHh In Egypt (Geoasls, zUL 15) and Scythia. It was 
yon transferred, by Sanerv, to the Casars ; and TertnlUan complains, that it was the only oath which 
ihe Rmaans of bis time aAeted to rerereoee. See an elennt DIssenatfcni of the AbM Maaslea, on tte 
oaths of the Ancients In the Mem. de r Aeademie des InseriptlonB, lom. 1. d. 9Q8, 300. 

(80) Zoslmus, I. ▼. p. 308, 300. I ba^o softened the exprassloBs of AlarK, who expatiates, In too florid 
ft manner, on tlie Mslory of Rome. 

(87) See Suetoa. In Claud, e. dOL Dion. Casrios, L Iz. p. 049, edit Relmar. and the lively deseriptiooof 
Invena!, Satir. zii. 7S, Ike. In Uie idzteenKh century, when the remah« of this Aumistan port were still 
visible, theantlqoartans sfeeiehed the plah (see d'AnTllle, Meukde 1* Acadsmte des insciipOona, torn. zxs. 
p. 108), and deciarsd. with enthusiasm, that all the BMHiaichy of Borape would be unaMe to aieeato m 
tavat a work. Bergler, Hist, des grands Chemlns des Eomalna, torn. 11. p. 350. 

(88) The OtUa TV^eHna (see ChiTer. Italia. Antiq. L ill. p. 870-^870.) In the plural number, the cwo 
mouths of the Tiber, were separated by the Holy Island, an equilateral triangle, whose sides were eaeh 
of them, eompated at about two miles. The colony of Oaila was founded Immediately berond the left, 
Or southern, and tbe Port immediately beyond the right, or northern, Iwanch ofthe river ; and the distaoea 
between their remains measures somethlnff more than two miles on Cingolanl*s map. In the time of 
Btrabo, tbe sand and mud deposited by the Tlberjiad choked the harbour of Ostia; the progress of tte 
nme cause had added imioh to the aiaa of the BoiyUand, and gradoallr left both Osttaaod itef^ 

Vql. II.— S 
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swelled to the size of an episcopal cit7,(89) where the corn of Africa wa§ 
deposited in spacious granaries tor the use ot the capital. As soon as Alaric 
was in possession of that important place, he summoned the city to suirender 
at discretion ; and his demands were enforced by the positive declaration, that 
a refusal, or even a delay, should be instantly followed by the destruction of 
the magazines, on which the life of the Roman people depended. The clamours 
of that people, and the terror of famine, subdued the pnde of the senate ; they 
listened, without reluctance, to the proposal of placing a new emperor on the 
throne of the unworthy Honorius ; and the suBrac^e of the Gothic conqueror 
bestowed the purple on Attalus, prsfect of the city. The grateful mooarcli 
immediately acknowledged his protector as master^general of the armies of the 
West ; Adolphus, with tne rank of count of the domestics, obtained the custody 
of the person of Attalus ; and the two hostile nations seemed to be united io 
the closest bands of friendship and alliance.(90^ 

The gates of the city were tnrown open, and tne new emperor of the Romans^ 
encompassed on evenr side by the Gothic arms, was conducted, in tumultuous 
procession, to the palace of Augustas and Trajan. After he bad distributed 
the civil and military dignities among his favourites and followers, Attalus con« 
vened an assembly of the senate ; before whom, in a formal and florid speech, 
he asserted his resolution of restoring the majesty of the republic, and of uniting 
to the empire the provinces of Egypt and the East, which had once acknow' 
ledged the sovereignty of Rome. Such extravagant promises inspired every 
reasonable citizen with a just contempt for the character of an unwarlike 
usurper ; whose elevation was the deepest and most ignominious wound which 
the republic had yet sustained from the insolence of the Barbarians* But the 
populace, with their usual levity, applauded the change of mastera. The 
public discontent was favourable to the rival of Honorius ; and the sectaries, 
oppressed by his persecuting edicts, expected some degree of countenance, or 
at least of toleration, from a prince, who, in his native country of Ionia, had 
been educated in the Pagan superstition, and who had since received the sacra- 
ment of baptism from the bands of an Arian bish6p.(9l) The first days of the 
reign of Attalus were fair and prosperous. An officer of confidence was sent 
with an mconsiderable body ot troops to secure ihe obedience of Africa ; the 
greatest part of Italy submitted to the terror of the Gothic powers : and though 
Bie city of Bologna made a vigorous and effectual resistance, the people of 
Milan, dissatisfied perhaps with the absence of Honorius, accepted, with loud 
acclamatk>ns, the choice of the Roman senate. At the head of a formidable 
army, Alaric conducted his royal captive almost to the gates of. Ravenna ; and 
a solemn embassy of the principal ministers, of Jovius, th« Pretorian prsefect, 
of Valens, master of the cavalry and infantry, of the qusstoc Potamius, and of 
Julian, the first of the notaries, was introduced, with martiai pomp,- into the 
Gothic camp. In the name of their sovereign, they consented tt acknowledge 
the lawful election of his competitor, and to divide the provinces ^f Italy and 
the West between the two emperors. Their proposafs were rejv^ted with 
disdain ; and the refusal was aggravated by the insultinjg clemency oi Attalus, 
who condescended to promise, that, if Honorius would instantly resign the 

ftt • considermble diitance from Uie shore. The dry channels (flumt nortl) and the large estnailea (stagb^ 
dl Ponente, de Levanie) mark the dianges of Uie river, and the eflbrts of tne sea. Consult, for the presem 
■late of this dreary and desolate tract, the excellent map of the ecclesiastical sute, by the mathematiciana 
Ot Benedict XIV., an acinal survey of the JIfro Romano, in six sheets, by Cingidani, which contiOtti 
113,819 rubHa (about 5TO,00a acres), and the lane topographical map of AmeU, In eight sheets. 

(89) As early as the third (Lardner*s Credibihiy of the Gospel, part 11. vol. iii. p. 89—93), or at least the 
fimrth, century (Carol, a Sancio Paulo, Notit. Ecdes. p. 47), Uie Port of Rome was an episcopal dty, 

- which was demolished, as It should seem, In iie ninth century, by pope Gregory lY ., durinx the Incur- 
sions of the Arahs. It Is now reduced to u inn, a church, and the house, or palace, of the bishop, who 
ranks as one of six cardinal bishops of ^e Roman church. Bee EseUnard, Dcscrlzione di Koma et delP 
Agra Romano, p. 398.* 

(90) For the elevation of Atts*< s, consult Zoslmus, I. vl. p. 377—380. Sozomcn, 1. ix. e.8, 9. O^yni* 
plodor. an. Phot p. 180, 181. f ^ilostorg. 1. xii. c. 3, and Godefroy, Dissertat p. 47a 

(91) we may admit the e<-4ience of Soxomen for the Arian baptism, and that of Philostorgius for tha 
paean education, of Atta1>is. The visible ioy of Zoslmus, and the discontent which he loBputes to tbt 
ft^iaa family are very unfavourable to the Christianity of the new emiMror. 
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purf^te. be should be permitted to pass the remainder of his life m the peaceful 
exile of some remote island. (92) So desperate indeed did the situation of the sou 
of Theodosius appear, to those who were the best acauainted with his strength 
and resources, that Jovius and Vaiens, his minister and his general, betrayed their 
trust, infamously deserted the sinking cause of their benefactor, and devoted 
their treacherous allegiance to the service of bis more fortunate rival. Astonished 
by such examples of domestic treason, Honorius trembled at the approach of 
every servant, at the arrival of every messenger. He dreaded the secret 
enemies, who might lurk in his caoital, his palace, his bedchamber ; and some 
ships lay ready in the harbour of Ravenna, to transport the abdicated monarch 
to the dominions of his infant nephew, the emperor of the East. 

[A. D. 410.] But there is A Providence (such at least was the opinion of the 
historian Procopius)(93) that watches over innocence and folly ; and the preten- 
sions of Honorius to its peculiar care cannot reasonably be disputed. At the 
moment when his despair, incapable of afiy wise or manly resolution, meditated 
a shameful flight, a seasonable reinforcement of four thousand veterans unex 
pectedly landed in the port of Ravenna. To these valiant strangers, whose 
fidelity had not been corrupted by the factions of the court, he committed the 
wails and gates of the city ; and the slumbers of the emperor were no longer 
disturbed by the apprehension of imminent and internal danger. The favoura- 
ble intelligence which was received from Africa, suddenly changed the opinions 
of men, and the state of public affairs. The troops and officers, whom Attains 
bad sent into that province, were defeated and slain ; and the active zeal of 
Heraclian maintained his own allegiance, and that of his people. The faithful 
count of Africa transmitted a laige sum of money, which fixed the attachment 
of the imperial guards ; and his vigilance, in preventing the exportation of com 
and oil, introduced famine, tumult, and discontent, into tbe walls of Rome. The 
failure of the African expedition was the source of mutual complaint and 
recrimination in the party of Attalus ; and the mind of his protector was insen- 
sibly alienated from the interest of a prince, who wanted spirit to command, 
or docility to obey. The most imprudent measures were adopted without the 
knowledge, or against the advice, of Alaric ; and the obstinate refusal of the 
senate to allow, in the embarkation, the mixture even of five hundred Goths, 
betrayed a suspicious and distrustful temper, which, in their situation, was neither 
cenerous nor prudent. The resentment of tbe Gothic king was exasperated 
by the malicious arts of Jovius, who had been raised to the rank of patrician, 
and who afterward excused his double perfidy, by declaring, without a blush, 
that he had only seemed to abandon the service of Honorius, more effectually to 
ruin the cause of tbe usurper. In a laiige plain near Rimkii, and w tbe presence 
of an innumerable multitude of Romans and Barbarians, the wretched Attalus 
was publicly despoiled of the diadem and purple ; and those ensigns of royalty 
were sent oy Alaric, as the pledge of peace and friendship, to the son of 
Theodosius.(94) The officers who returned to their duty, were reinstated in 
their employments, and even the merit of a tardy repentance was graciously 
allowed ; but the degraded emperor of the Romans, desirous of life, and insen- 
sible of disgrace, implored the permission of fol/owing the Gothic camp, in the 
train of a haoehty and capricious Barbarian. (9S) 

The degradation of Attalus removed the only real obstacle to the conaJusion 
of the peaoe : and Alaric advanced within three miles of Ravenna, to press the 
irresolution ol the imperial mkiisters, whose insolence soon returned with the 

(OS; He ctrried Mi taiolenee to (kr, m to dactar*, Uiat he ibooM malilate Hoooriui before be aent him 
Into exile. But thia aaaertlon of Zoalmua Is deatroyed by the more Impartial teattooay of Olymplodoma, 
who alirlbutea the ungeneroua profraaal (which waa ahaohately rejected by Attalua' to the haaeiieaay Mad 
oerhapa Uie treachery, of Jovloa. 

(03) Prooop. de Bell. Vandal. tlct. 



(M) See thecauae and dreamatancea of the fUl of Attalnaln Zodmoa, L ▼. p. 8fl » 3 B3 
tx. c 8. Phlloatoif. 1. xH. c 3. The two acta of indemnity in the Theodoalan Code, I. iz. tiu zjucvilL le^ 
11. 33, which were publiahed Uie ISth of February, and Um 8tii of Auguat, A. D. 410, evldeotiy relate t« 
title iiaurper. 

(05) In hoe, Alarfcna. iniperatore, tuv^ faifecto, reftctO| ac dafecto. .. .lUmam riilt,«t Indum apectatf 
iBaarIL OraaliH I TlL«.«i|p.nB. 
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fehim of fortune. His indignation was kindled bj the renort, that a liral 
chieftain, that Sarus, the personal enemy of Adolpbus, and the hereditary foe 
of the house of Balti, bad been received into the palace. At the head of three 
hundred followers, that fearless Barbarian immediately sallied from the gatet 
of Ravenna ; surprised and cut in pieces a considerable body of Goths ; 
re-entered the city in triumph ; and was permitted to insult his adversaiy, by 
the voice of a herald, who publicly declared that the guilt of Alaric had for 
ever excluded him from the friendship and alliance of the emperor.(96) The 
crime and folly of the court of Ravenna were expiated, a third time, by the 
calamities of Rome. The king of the Goths, who no longer dissembled his appe* 
tite for plunder and revenge, appeared inarms, under the walls of the capital ; 
and the trembling senate, without any hopes of relief, prepared, by a desperate 
resistance, to delay the ruin of their country. But they were unable to guard 
against the secret conspiracy of their slaves knd domestics ; who, either from 
birth or interest, were attached to the cause of the enemy. At the hour of 
midnight, the Salarian gate was silently opened, and the inhabitants were 
awakened by the tremendous sound of tne Gothic trumpet. Eleven hundred 
and sixty-three years after the foundation of Rome, the imperial city, which 
had subdued and civilized so considerable a part of mankind, was dehvered to 
the licentious fur^r of the tribes of Germany and Scythia.(97) 
, The proclamation of Alaric, when be forced his entrance into a vanquished 
city, discovered, however, some regard for the laws of humanity and religion. 
He encouraged his troops boldly to seize the rewards of valour, and to enrich 
themselves with the spoils of a wealthy and effeminate people: but he 
exhorted them, at the same time, to spare the lives of the unresisting citizens* 
and to respect the churches of the apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, as holy and 
inviolable sanctuaries. Amidst the horrors of a nocturnal tumult, several of 
the Christian Goths displayed the fervour of a recent conversion ; and some 
instances of their uncommon pietj and moderation are related, and perhaps 
adorned, by the zeal of ecclesiastical writeTs.(98) While the Barbarians 
roamed through the city in quest of prey, the humble dwelling of an aged 
virgin, who bad devoted her life to the service of the altar, was forced opeo 
by one of the powerful Goths. He immediately demanded, though in civil 
language, all the ^old and silver in her possession } and was astonished at the 
readiness with which she conducted him to a splendid board of massy plate, 
of the richest materials and the most curious workmanship. The Barbarian 
viewed with wonder and delight this valuable acquisition, till he was inter-* 
rupted by a serious admonition, addressed to him in the following words 
" These," said she, " are the consecrated vessels belongir^ to St. Peter ; if yoa 

Presume to touch them, the sacrilegious deed will remain on your conscience, 
or my part, I dare not keep what I am unable to defend." The Gothic 
captain, struck with reverential awe, despatched a messenger to inform the 
king of the treasure which he had discovered ; and received a pereroptory 
order from Alaric, that all the consecrated plate and ornaments shoifld be trans» 
}x>rted, without damage or delay, to the church of the apostle. From the 
extremity, perhaps, of the Qjnirinal hill, to the distant quarter of the Vaticanr 
a numerous detachment of Uoths marching in order of battle through the prio- 

',S6) ZortmiM, 1. vl. p. 394. Bounneii, I. li. c. S. Philostorgtaa, 1. xH. c 3. In Uiii plaoe the text «t 
ZorinHU to mutilated, md we have lovt tba remainder of hh sixUi and laat bode, which ended with Umt 
»adc of Bone. Credulous and partial as he is, we roust take our leave of that historian with some regret. 

(97) Adest Alaricus, trepidam Romam obefdet, turbat, irrumplt. Orosina, 1. vli. c. 39, p. 573. He 
despaicbea tills greafevcnt in aevvn words ; but he employs whole pages in celebrating the devotion of Uie 
Goths. I have eztraeted from an lihprobnble story of Procopius, the circumstances which had an air of 
probablllqr. Proeop. da Belt Vandal. 1. i c. 3. tie suppoess, that the city was surprised, while dM 
senators slept in the aitemoon ; but Jerom, with more authority and more reason, afflrma, that it WM fai 
lh« night, nocte Hoab capta est : notte cecidit rourus ejus, torn. i. p. 131, ad Principiam. 

(96) Orosliis (1. viL c. 30, p. 573— OTtt,) applauds the piety of the Christian Goths, without seembg to 
wrcelve that the greatest part of them were Arian heretics. Jomandes (c. 30, p. 653,) and Isidore of 
BeviMe (Chrnti. p. 714. edit. Grot.), who were both attached to the Gothic cause, have repented and 
cmbelli«hed those edifying tales. According to Isidore, Alaric himself was heard to say, tiiat he wagnd 
^uf with the Kmnaaa, and not with the apostles. Such was the style of the seventh century : twv 

nndrcd yean beforet tlie fhme and merit had been ascribed, not to the aposdo, but to Chiki. 
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cipal streets^ protected, with flittering arms, the long^ train of their devout oora 
panions, who oore aloft, on their heads, the sacred vessels of gold and silver; 
and the martial shouts of the Barbarians were mingled with the sound of 
religious psalmody. From all the adjacent houses, a ctowd of Christians has- 
tened to join this edifying procession ; and a multitude of fugitives, without 
distinction of age, or rank, or even of sect, had the good fortune to escape to 
the secure and hospitable sanctuary of the Vatican. The learned work, con- 
cerning the CUy ofCrod^ was professedly (imposed by St. Augiistio, to justi^ 
the ways of Providence in the destruction of the Roman greatness. He 
celebrates, with peculiar satisfaction, this memorable triumph of Christ ; and 
insults his adversaries, by challenging them to produce some similar example 
of a town taken by storm, in which the fabulous gods of antiquity had been 
able to protect either themselves, or their deluded votaries.(99) 

In the sack of Rome, some rare and extraordinary examples of Barbarian 
Tirtue had been deservedly applauded. But the holy precincts of the Vatican, 
and the apostolic churches, could receive a very small proportion of the Roman 
people : many thousand warriors, more especially of the Huns, who served 
under the standard of Alaric, were strangers to the name, or at least to the faith, 
of Christ ; and we may suspect, without any breach of charity or candour, that, 
in the hour of savage license, when every passion was inflamed, and eveiy 
restraint was removed, the precepts of the gospel seldom influenced the 
behaviour of the Qothic Christians. The writers tne best disposed to exagge- 
rate their clemency, have freely confessed, that a cruel slaughter was ma<K of 
the Romans ;(100) and that the streets of the city were fillea with dead bodies, 
which remained without burial during the general consternation. The despair 
4>f the citizens was sometimes converted mto fury ; and whenever the Bar- 
barians were provoked by opposition, they extended the promiscuous massacre 
to the feeble, the innocent, and the helpless. The private revenge of forty 
thousand slaves was exercised without pity or remorse ; and the ignominious 
lashes, which they had formerly received, were washed away in the blood of 
the guilty, or obnoxious, families. The matrons and vii^gins of Rome were 
exposed to injuries more dreadful, in the apprehension of chastity, than death 
Itself ; and the ecclesiastical historian has selected an example of female virtue, 
for the admiration of future ages.(l01) A Roman lady, of singular beauty and 
orthodox faith, had excited the impatient desires of a youfig Goth, who, accord- 
ing to the sagaqious remark of Sozomen, was attached to the Anan here^. 
Exasperated by her obstinate resistance, he drew his sword, and, with the 
anger of a lover, slightly wounded her neck. The bleeding heroine still con- 
tinued to brave his resentment, and to repel his love, till the ravisher desisted 
from his unavailing efforts, respectfully conducted her to the sanctuary of the 
Vatican, and gave six pieces of gold to the euards of the church, on condition 
that they should restore her inviolate to the arms of her husband. Such 
instances of courage and generosity were not extremely common. The brutal 
Boldiers satisfied their sensual appetites, without consulting either the inclina- 
tion, or the duties, of their female captives: and a nice question of casuistiy 
was seriously apitated^ whether those tender victims, who had inflexibly 

(99) S«e AugoflUn, da CivltaL Del, I. L c l-~6. He pwtlcttlarly appeali to ttie ezamptei of Troy, 
Byraciue, and Tuentum. 

(100) Jecom (torn. L p. 121, ad Princlplam) baa applied to Use sack of Rome all Uie itrong ezpreMloiia of 
Virgil: 

dttlii cladem IlUufl noeUa, quia fbnera Ouido, 

Explicet, k.c. 
Procoplaa I- c. S,) 'positively afflniw Uiat great namben werd slain by the GoUw. Auguetfn (de Civ. 
Dei, 1. i. c 12, 13) oflbra Chrutian comfort for ttie death of ihoee, whoee bodies {mmUa corpora) bad re- 
mained (in tanU »irag«) unburied. Baroniuflf from ibe different writings of tbe Falbets, bas tbrown 
foine light on tbe sack of Rome. Annal. Eccles. A. D. 410, No. 16—44. 



(161) Sozomen, 1. Iz. c. 10. Augustin (de Civitau Dei. 1. 1. c 17) intimates, that some yliglns, or 

' mselves to escape violation ; ^nd though he admires their spirit, he is obliged, 

1 their rash presumption. Perhaps tbe good bishop of Hippo was too easy in 
the belief, as well as too ri^id in the censure, of this act of female heroism. The twenty maidens (if they 



•ver existed) who threw themselves into the Elbe, when Magdeburg was taken by storm, have beeq 
ffttlUpUed to tbe aomber of twe' ve hundred. See Harts^i History of Ouatsviia Adolpbua^ vol. i. pk TfH. 
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sefuaed their consent to the violation which fhcy sustained, had lost, bj (beir 
misfortune, the glorious crown of vimnit7.(102) There were other losses 
indeed of a more substantial kind, and more general concern. It cannot be 
presumed that all the Barbarians were at all times capable of perpetrating such 
amorous outrages ; and the want of youth, or beauty, or chastity, protected 
the greatest part of the Roman women from the danger of a rape. But 
avarice is an insatiate and universal passion : since the enjoyment of almost 
every object that can a£ford pleasure to the different tastes and tempers of 
mankind, may be procured by the possession of wealth. In the pillage of 
Rome a just preference was given to gold and jewels, which contain the greatest 
value in the smallest compass and weight : but, after these portable riches bad 
been removed by the more dilisent robbers, the palaces of Rome were rudely 
stripped of their splendid and costly furniture. The. sideboards of massy 
plate, and the variegated wardrobes of silk and purple, were irregularly piled 
m the wagons, that always fdlowed the march of a Gothic army. The most 
exquisite works of art were roughly bandied, or wantonly destroyed : many a 
statue was melted for the sake of tbe precious materials ; and many a vase, in 
the division of the spoil, was shivered into fragments by the stroke of a battle- 
axe^ The acquisition of riches served only to stimulate the avarice of the 
rapacious Barbarians, who proceeded, by threats, by blows, and by tortures, to 
force from their prisoners the confession of bidden treasure. (103) Visible 
splendour and expense were alleged as tbe proof of a plentiful fortune : the 
appearance of poverty was imputed to a parsimonious disposition ; and the 
obstinacy of some misers, who endured tbe most cruel torments before they 
would discover the secret object of their affection, was fatal to many unhappy 
wretches, who expired under the lash for refusing to reveal their imaginary 
treasures. The edifices of Rome, though tbe damage has been much exagge- 
rated, received some injuiy from tbe violence of tbe Goths. At their entrance 
through the Salarian gate, they fired tbe adjacent bouses to guide their march, 
and to distract the attention of the citizens : tbe flames, which encountered no 
obstacle in the disorder of the night, consumed many private and public 
buildings; and tbe ruins of the palace of Sallust(104) remained, in the age of 
Justinian, a stately monument of tbe Gothic conflagration.(l05) Yet a con- 
temporary historian has observed, that fire could scarcely consume the enormous 
beams ot solid brass, and tbat the strength of man was insufficient to subvert 
the foundations of ancient structures. Some truth may possibly be concealed 
in his devout assertion, tbat tbe wrath of Heaven supplied tbe imperfections of 
hostile rage ; and that the proud Forum of Rome, decorated wim the statues 
of so many gods and heroes, was levelled in tbe dust by the stroke of light- 
ning.(l06), 

(103) See Aaguitin. de Ci vitat. Dei, 1. 1, c JS. 18. He treats the rabjcct with remarkable accuracy ; and 
alter admiuing that there cannot be anv crime, where there is no coiMent, he adda, Bed quia non aoium quod 
ad dolorem, verum etiam quod ad libkilnem, pertinent^ in oorpore alieno perpetrari potest ; quicquid tale 
factum fuerit, etei retentam constanUssimo animo pudldtlam non excutit, pudoreni tatnen incutlt, nc ere- 
daiur factum cum mentis etiam voluntaie, quod fieri fortase sine camis aliqiiA voluptate non potulL In 
c. 18, he malces some curious distinctions between moral and physical virgialty. 

(103) Marcella, a Roman lady, equally respectable for her ranl(, her age, and her piety, was thrown on 
the ground, and cruelly beaten and whipped, ccsuni fustibus flagellisquc, &e. Jerom, torn. i. p. 131, ad 
Principiam. See Augustin, do Civ. Dei, 1. i. c. 10. Tbe modern Sacco di Roma, p. S06, gives an idea off 
the various methods of torturing prisoners for gold. 

(104) The historian Balkist, who usefully practiced the vices which lie haa so eloquently ensured, 
employed the plunder of Numidia to adorn his palace and gardens on the Cluirfnal hill. The spot where 
Um house stood, is now marlced by the church of SuSosanria, separated only by a street from the baths 
of Diocletian, and not fiir distant from the Salarian gate. See rfardini, Roma Anilca, p. US, 198, aod 
the great Plan of Modem Rome, by Notll. 

(105) The expressions of Procopius are distinct and moderate (de Bell. Vandal. 1. 1. ic 91. The chttmt- 
cle Marcellinus speaks too strongly, partem urbis Romas cremavit ; and the words of Phiiostorgius (c» 
ipuTttoti is TiK voAcwf KcuuMTf , I. xiL c. 3) conv^ a false and exaggerated idea. Bargeus has composed 
a particular dissertation (see tom. iv. Antiquit. Rom. Grvv.), to prove that the edifices of Rome were uol 
iobvertod by the Goths and Vandals. 

(106) Orosius, I. ii. c. 19, p. 143. He speaks as If he disapproved all statues ; vel Deum v«1 bommea 
meotiuntur. They consisted of the kings of Alba and Rome from ^nea^, the Romans, illustrious either 
in arms or arts, and the deified Cesars. The expression which he uses of /bnim, is somewhat anibiguoua, 
since there existed five principal Fora; but as they were all conilffuous and adjacent. In ilie plain which 
Jg surrounded by the CapitoUue, Um aulrinal, the EsquiUue, and the PalaUhe hills, they might (Uriy lii 
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Whatever might be the rtumbersy of equestrian or pieoeian raiic* who 
perished in the massacre of Rome, it is contidently affirmed, that only one 
senator lost his life bj the sword of the enemy.(107) Bui it was not easy to 
compute the multitudes, who, from an honourable station, and a prosperous 
fortune, were suddenly reduced 4o the miserable condition of captives and 
exiles. As the Barbarians had more occasion for money than for staves, they 
fixed, at a moderate price, the redemption of their indigent prisoners ; and the 
ransom was often paid by the benevolence of their friends, or the charity of 
8trangers.(108) The captives, who were regularly sold, either in open markety 
or by private contract, would have legally regained their native freedom, 
which it was impossible for a citizen to lose, or to alienate«(l09) But as it was 
soon discovered, that the vindication of their liberty would endanger their 
lives ; and that the Goths, unless they were tempted to sell, might be provoked 
to murder, their useless prisoners ; the civil jurisprudence had been already 
qualified by a wise regulation, that ihej should be obliged to serve the mode- 
rate term of five years, till they had discharged by their labour the price of 
their redemption.(llO) The nations who invaded the Roman empire, had 
driven before them^ into Italy, whole troops of hungry and affrighted pro- 
vincials, less apprehensive of servitude, than of famine. The calamities of 
Rome and Italy dispersed the inhabitants to the most lonely, the most secure, 
the most distant places of refuge While the Gothic cavalry spread terror and 
desolation along the sea-coast of Campania and Tuscany, the little island of 
Igilium, separated by a narrow channel from the Argentarian promontory, 
repulsed, or eluded,' their hostile attempts ; and at so small a distance from 
Rome, great numbers of citizens were securely concealed in the thick woods 
of that sequestered spot.^111) The ample patrimonies, which many senatorial 
families possessed in Africa, invited them, if they had time and prudence, to 
escape from the ruin of their country ; to embrace the shelter of that hospitable 
province. The most illustrious of these fugitives was the noble and pious 
rroba,(112) the widow of the prsefect Petronius. After the death of her hus- 
band, the most powerful subject of Rome, she had remained at the head of the 
Anician family, and successively supplied, from her private fortune, the expense 
of the consulships of her three sons. When the city was besieged and taken 
by the Goths, Proba supported, with Christian res^ation, the loss of immense 



considered m mm. Bee die Roma Antiqaa of Donatoa, p. 189— SOI, and the Roma Antica of Nardlnf, p. 
SIS— S73. The former le more useful for tiie ancient deacrtptloas, the latter for the aelual topography. 

(107) Orosius (L li. e. 10, p. 143,) compares the cruelty of the Gauls and the clemency of Uie Golhff. 
Ibi viz quemquam hiventum senatorom, qui vet absensevaseril; hie viz quemquam requiri, qui forte ut 
latens perlerit. But there is an air of rlietoric, and perhaps of folsehood, In this antithesis; and Socrataa 
(1. vii. e. 10) aflrms, perhaps by aa opposite ezan<Bratlon, that siaiqr seaaton were put to death with 
various andT exquisite tortures. 

(lOR) Multi....Christlaal in captlvltatem duct! sunt Aufustin, de Civ. Dei, 1. L c. U; and tha 
Christiana experienced no peculiar hardships. 
(IU9) See iieineccius, Anilqultat. Juris Roman, tom. i. p. 96b 

(110) Appendix, Cod. Theodos. zvi. in Sirmond. Opera, tom. 1. p. 735. This edict was published the 
Uth of December, A. D. 408, and is more reasonable than properly belonged to the minlaten of Honorlua 
(ill) Erainus Iciiii sylTOsa cacumlna mlror ; 

Quern fraudare nefas laudis honore mm 
Hoc pcnprlos nuper tutata est Insula saltus; 

Sive loci Inffenio, seu Domini genio. 
Oarglte cum modico victriclbos obstiiit annJs 

Tanquam longinquo diMoctata marl. 
Hee multos laeerA suscepit ab urbe Aigatoi, 

Hie feans posito eerta timore salus. 
Plurirna terreno populaverat aquora belIO| 

Contra naturam elasse tlmendus eques 
Unum, mira Ades, vario diserimine portum ! 
Tam prope Romanis, tam procul ease GetiiL 

Rutilius, in Itinerar. 1. i. 385. 
The Island Is now called Glgllo. See Clover./ Ital. Antlq. 1. U. p. 503. 

(113) Astheadveniurps of Proba and her Atmilyare connected with the life of St. Aufuitln, they ara 
liligently illustrated by Tiltemont, Mem. Eceles. tom. xlii. p. 090—635. Some time after their arrival in 
Africa, Demetrias took the veil, and made a vow of vintinlty : all event, which was considered as of tha 
highest importance to Rome and to the world. All the SanUt wrote congratulatory letters to her ; thai 
of Jerora is still extant (tom. i. p. OS— 73, ad Demetriad. de servandA Virginiiat), and Cbnuins a mixtuft 
•f absurd reaaoainf, spirited deelamaUoa,.aiul eurioos facts, some of which relate to tlie siege and sack 
ofRoma 
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licbc'S ; embarked in a small Teasel^ from whence she beheld, at sea, tlw 
flames of her burning palace, and fled with her daughter Leta.and her mnd- 
daughter, the celebrated virgin, Demetrias, to the coast of Africa. The be- 
nevolent profusion with which the matron distributed the fruits, or the price, of 
her estates contributed to alleviate the misfortunes of exile and captivity. 
But even the family of Proba herself was not exempt from the rapacious 
oppression of count Heraclian, who basely sold, in matrimonial prostitution, the 
noblest maidens of Rome, to the lust or avarice of the Syrian merchants. 
The Italian fugitives were dispersed through the provinces, alons* the coast of 
Egypt and Asia, as &r as Constantinople and Jerusalem ; and Uie village of 
Bethlem, the solitaiy residence of St. Jerom and his female converts, was 
crowded with illustrious beggars of either sex, and eveiy age, who excited the 
public compassion by the remembrance of their past fortune.( 1 13) This awful 
catastrophe of Rome filled the astonished empire with grief and terror. So 
interesting a contrast of greatness and mln, dbposed the tond credulity of the 
people to deplore, and even to exaggerate, the afflictions of the queen of citiesw 
The cleigy, who applied to recent events the lody metaphors of Oriental pro- 
phecy, were sometimes tempted to confound the destruction of the capital, and 
the dissolution of the globe. 

There exists in human nature a strong propensity to depreciate the advan- 
tages, and to magnify the evils of the present times. Yet, when the first em<^ 
tions had subsided, and a fair estimate was made of the real damage, the more 
learned and judicious contemporaries were forced to confess, that infant Rome 
had formerly received more essential injuiy from the Gauls, than she bad now 
sustained from the Goths in her declining age.(ll4) The experience of elever 
centuries has enabled posterity to produce a much more singular parallel ; and 
to affirm with confidence, that the ravages of the Barbarians, whom Alaric had 
led from the banks of the Danube, were less destructive, than the hostilities 
exercised by the troops of Charies the Fifth, a Catholic prince, who styled 
himself emperor of the Romans.(115) The Goths evacuated the city at the 
end of six days, but Rome remained above nine months in the possession of the 
Imperialists ; and every hour was stained by some atrocious acts of cruelty, 
lust, and rapine. The authority of Alaric preserved some order and moderation 
among the ferocious multitude, which acknowledged him for their leader and 
king : but the constable of Bourbon had gloriously fallen in the attack of the 
walls; and the death of the general removed every restraint of discipline, 
from an army which consisted of three independent nations, the Italians, the 
Spaniards, and the Germans. In the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
manners of Italy exhibited a remarkable scene of the depravity of mankind. 
They united the sanguinary crimes that prevail in an unsettled state of society^ 
with the polished vices that soring from the abuse of art and luxuiy : and the 
loose adventurers, who had violated eveiy prejudice of patriotism and supersti- 
tion, to assault the palace of the Roman pontifl^ must deserve to b^ considered 
as the most profligate of the baliant. At the same era, the l^ntafdi were the 
terror both of the Old and New World : but their hijgh-spirited valour was 
di^raced by gloomy pride, rapacious avarice, and unrelenting cruelty. Inde- 
fatigable in the pursuit of fame and riches, they had improved, by repeated 
practice, the most exquisite and effectual methoos of torturing their prisoners* 

(113) See the p«thetic complaint of Jerom (torn. ▼. p. 400), in hli prefkce to the eeoond book of his 
Oomraentariei on the prophet EzekleL 

(114) Ororius, though with lome Uieologicel partialltr. Matee thb eompariarm, 1. U. e. 19, p. I.f3, 1. vU. 
c. 39, jp. S75. But, in the history uf the laking of Rome by Uie Gauls, every Ibing to unceruln, and per- 
haps flibuloui. See Beaufort tur rincertitude, Ace. de rUlstotre Romaine, p. 356 ; and Melot, ha the Mem. 
de I'Academie dee Inwript. tonu zv. p. 1~41. 

(115) The reader who wished to inform himself of the ctrcnmstanoes of this (kmoos sfrent, may pentfi 
an admirable narratiTe in Dr. Robertson's History of Charles V. vol. ii. a 9e3; or eonsult the Annali 
d'ltalia of the learned Murator1« torn. ziv. p. 330—944, octtvo edklon. If he Is desirous of examining 
iJie originals, he may have recourse u> the eighteenth book of the great, but unfinished, history of Gniccl- 
ardini. Bui the account which most truly deserves the name of authentic and orighial, is a Httlc book; 
anUUedi II Saeee di R9m€ composed, within less than a month after the assault of thft city, by tha 
hr^iktr of Uie hltftorlaa QuiopianUoi^ who appears to hare been an able maflalFaie, and a diapassloBflit 
irriter. 
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muxf of the Castilians, who pillaf^ed Romet were familian of the holy inquisi- 
tion ; and some volunteers, perhaps, were lately returned from the conquest of 
Mexico. The Germant were less corrupt than the Italians, less cruel than the 
Spaniards ; and the rustic or. eren savage, aspect of those TramontofK warriors, 
often disguised a simple and merciful disposition. But they had imbibed, in 
the first lervour of the reformation, the spirit as well as the principles of Luther. 
It was their favourite amusement to insult, or destroy the consecrated objects 
of Catholic superstition ; they indulged, without pitv, or remorse, a devout 
hatred against toe clergy of every denominatiop and degree^ who form so coin 
siderable a part of the inhabitants of modem Rome ; and their fanatic zeal 
might aspire to subvert the throne of Antichrist, to purify, with blood and fiie^ 
the aboininalioos of the spiritual Babylon.(116y 

[A. D. 410.1 The retreat of the victorious Goths, who evacuated Rome on 
the sixth day,(ll7) mieht be the result of prudence ; but it was not surely the 
effect of fear.(ll8) At the head of an army, encumbered with rich and 
weighty spoils, their intrepid leader advanced along the Appian way into the 
soutoeni provinces of Italy, destroying whatever dsued to oppose his passa^^ 
and contenting himself with the plunder of the unresisting countiy. The fate 
of Capua, the proud and luxurious metroiwlis of Campania, and which was 
xespected, even in its decay, as the ei^^hth city of the empire,( 119) is buried in 
obrivion ; while the adjacent town ot Nola(l20) has been illustrated, on this 
occasion, by the sanctity of Faulinus,(121) who was successively a consul, a 
monk, and a bishop. At the age of for^, he renounced the enjoyment of wealth 
and honour, of society and literature, to embrace a life of solitude and penance ; 
and the loud applause of the cleigy encouraged him to despise the reproaches 
of his worldly friends, who ascribed this desperate act to some disorder of the 
mind or body.(122) An early and passionate attachment determined him to 
fix his humble dwelling in one of the suburbs of Nola, near the miraculous 
tomb of St. Faelix, which the public devotion bad already surrounded with five 
large and populous churches. The remains of his fortune, and of his under* 
Btandine, were dedicated to the service of the glorious martyr ; whose praise» 
on the day of his festival, Paulinus never failed to celebrate by a solemn hymn; 
and in whose name he erected a sixth church, of superior elegance and beauty, 
which was decorated with many curious pictures, from the histoiy of the Old 
and New Testament Such assiduous zeal secured the favour of the 8aint,(123^ 
or at least of the people ; and, after fiAeen years retirement, the Roman consul 
was compelled to accept the bishopric of Nola, a few months before the city 
was invested by the Goths. During the siege, some religious persons were 
satisfied that they had seen, either in dreams or visions, the divine form of their 
tutelar patron ; yet it soon appeared by the event, that Fselix wanted power, 
or inclination^ to preserve the flock, ol which he had formerly been the shep* 

(11<I) Tfw Airioai gplrit of Luther, the eflbct of temper and enthufliaam, has been fordU^ attacked 
(BoMRiet, Hln. dea yartattona dea Egdaea Proteatantea, livra I. p. 90— 36), and feebly defended (0eciceii- 
dorf. Comment, de Lutberanlamo, eapecially L 1. No. TtLp. 190, and i. UL No. 1S9, p. 556). 

(ll'n Marceilinua, in Chron. Oroaiua U- vU. c 30, p. 575,) aawrta, that be left Rome on tile third day; 
bat this difference ia eaally reconciled by the aucceaatve mntiomi of the great bodiea of troopa. 

(118) Socratea (1. vU. c 10,) pretendi, without any colour of truth or reaaoo, that Alario fled on tha 
report, thai the armiea of the Eaatern empire were in full mareh to attack him. 

C119) Aosonlua de Claria Urblboa, p. 213, edit. Toll. The luxury of Capua had fonnerly a urp aaw d 
)bat of Syboris itaelf. See AUMueua DeipiKMophkt. i. zli. p. 538, edit CaaauboB. 

(190) Forty-eight yeara before the foundation of Home (about 800 before the Chriatiaa ere), the Tua- 
smu built Capua and Nola, at the diatance of twenty-three milea from each other : but the latter of the 
two citlea never emerged from a atate of mediocrity. 

(191) Tiliemont (Mem. Ecelea. lom. zlv. p. 1—146,) haa compiled, with hk uacnl dUlgenoe, all that 
lelalea to Uie life and wrltinga of Paullnua, whoae retreat la celebrated by hia own oen, and by tha 
pniaes of St, Ambroae. St. Jerom, St. Auguatin, Sulpldua Sereiva, Ice. hIa Chciailan frienda and ooo- 
lamporerlea. 

(199) See the aflbetkmate Icltera of Auaonlua (epIaL zU— xzv. p. 69O~«08, edit. 'EoU.) to Ma eoHaacaa^ 
bla friend, and hia diaclple Paullnua. The religion of Auaoniua la atUl a problem (aee Mem. de T Aeademl* 
dea Inacrlptiona, tom. xv. p. 193—138). I believe that it waa raoh ^ hIa own time, and oonaequeDtlyi that 
la hia heart lie waa a Pagan. 

(193) The humble Paullnua onet praaoowd to aay, that heballeTad 0t FbUx did loTa him; at laaM, m 
■ maatertoveahlaUokdof. 
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herd* Nola was not saved from the general devastation ;(124) and the captive 
bishop was protected only by the general opinion of bis innocence and poverty. 
Above four years elapsed from the successful invasion of Italy by the arms of 
Alarict to the voluntaiy retreat of the Goths under the conduct of his succesBor 
Adolphus ; and during the whole timc^ they reiened without control over a 
country, which, in the opinion of the ancients, bad united all the various excel- 
lencies of nature and art. The prosperity, indeed, which Italy bad attained in 
the auspicious age of the Antonines, bad gradually declined with the decline of 
the empire. The fruits of a long peace perished under the rude grasp of the 
Barbarians ; and tbey themselves were incapable of tasting the more elegant 
refinements of luxury, which had been prei>ared for the use of the soft and pol- 
ished Italians. Each soldier, however, claimed an ample portion of the sub- 
stantial plenty, the com and cattle, oil and wine, that was daily collected, and 
consumed, in the Gothic camp ; and the principal warriors insulted the villas, 
and eardens, once inhabited by Lucullus and Cicero, along the beauteous coast 
of Campania. Their trembling captives, the sons and daughters of Roman 
senators, presented, in goblets of gold and gems, laiige draughts of Falemian 
wine, to tbe haughty victors : who stretched their huge limbs under the shade 
of plane trees,p25) artificially disposed to exclude the scorchine: rays, and to 
admit the genial warmth of the sun. These delights were enhanced by the 
memoiy ofpast hardships : the comparison of their native soil, the bleak and 
barren hills of Scythia, and the frozen banks of the Elbe, and Danube, added 
new charms to tbie felicity of the Italian climate.(126) 

[A. D. 410.] Whether fame, or conquest, or riches, were the object of 
Alaric, be pursued that object with an indefatigable ardour, which could neither 
be quelled bv adversity, nor satiated by success. No sooner had he reached 
the extreme land of Italy, than he was attracted by. the neighbourii^ prospect 
of a fertile and peaceful island. Yet even tbe possession of Sicily he con- 
sidered only as an intermediate step to the important expedition, which he 
already meditated against the continent of Africa. Tbe straits of Rhegpum 
and Messina( 127) are twelve miles in length, and in the narrowest passage, 
about one mile and a half broad ; and tbe fabulous monsters of the deep, tne 
n)cks of Scylla, and tbe whirlpool of Charybdis, could terrify none but the 
most timid and unskilful mariners. Yet as soon as the first division of the Goths 
had embarked, a sudden tempest arose, which sunk or scattered many of the 
transports ; their couraee was daunted by the terrors of a new element ; and 
the whole design was defeated by tbe premature death of Alaric, which fixed, 
after a short illness, the fatal term of his conquests. The ferocious character 
of tbe Barbarians was displayed, in the funeral of a hero, whose valour, and 
fortune, they celebrated with mournful applause. By tbe labour of a captive 
multitude, they forcibly diverted the course of the Busentinus, a small river 
that washes the walls of Consentia. The royal sepulchre, adorned with the 
splendid spoils, and trophies of Rome, was constructed in the vacant bed ; 
tne waters were then restored to their natural channel ; and the secret spot, where 

(194) Hee JonumdM, de Reb. Get c. 30, p. S53. PhttostorghiSi I. zU. c 3. Augiutln, de CIt. IM, 1. 1 
c. 10. Baronial, Annal. Ecclea. A. D. 410, No. 45. 46 

(125) The platamu^ or plane-tree, wai a fAvouHte of the ancienti, by whom tt wai propasated, for tli4 
■ake of shade, fh»in the Beat to Gaul. Pliny, Hist Natur. xii. 3, 4, 5. He mentioni several of an enw 
noua aise ; one In the Imperial villa at Velitne, which Caligula called hta nest, ae the branchee were caps 
tie of holding a large table, the proper attendants, and the emperor himseif. whom Pliny quaintly sQriea 
pan umbrm ; an ezpreMlon which might, with equal reason, be applied to Alaric. 
^ CU») The prostrate South to Uie destroyer yields 

Her boasted titles, and her golden flrids: 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 

A brighter day, and skies of azure hue'; 

Scent the new fragrance of the opening roaev 

And quaff tlie pendant vintage as it gruw& 
Bee Gray's Poems, pal)lisned by Mr. Mason, p. 197. Instead of compiling tablet of chromdogy and 
natural history, why did not Mr. Gray apply the powers of Ills genius to flnisn the philoaophic poem of 
which he has left such an exquisite specimen? 

nS7) For the perfect description of the Straits of Messina, Scylla. Charybdis, Ace. see Clavcrina 
dial. Amiq. L iv. p. 1S93, and SIcilia Antiq. 1. 1, p. eO--'76), who had diligently studied the anclenis, and 
fnrveyed with a curious eye tbe actual face of tbe country. 
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the remains of Alaric bad been deposited, was for ever concealed by the fnba- 
man massacre of the prisoners who had been employed to execute the work.(128) 

The persona) animosities^ and hereditary feuds, of the Barbarians, were sus- 
pended by the strong necessity of their affairs ; and the brare Adolpbus, the 
brother-in-law of the deceasea monarch, was unanimously elected to succeed 
to his throne. The character and political system of tne new king of the 
Goths, may be best understood from his own conrersation with an illustrious 
citizen of Narbonne ; who afterward, in a i>ilgrima^e to the Holy Land, related 
It to St. Jerom, in the presence of the historian Orosms. ** In the fqll confidence 
of valour and victory, I once aspired (said Adolphus) to change the face of the 
universe ; to obliterate the name of Rome ; to erect on its ruins the dominion 
of the Goths ; and to acquire, like Augustus, the immortal fame of the founder 
of a new empire. By repeated experiments, I was gradually convinced, that 
laws are essentially necessair to mamtain and refi^ulate a well-constituted state ; 
and that the fierce, untractaole humour of the Goths was incapable of bearing 
the salutaiy yoke of laws and civil government. From that moment I pro-< 
posed to myself a different object of glory and ambition; and it is now mjr 
sincere wish, that Che gratitude of future ages should acknowledge the merit 
of a straneer, who employed the sword of the Goths, not to subvert, but to 
restore and maintain, the prosperity of the Roman empire."(l^^) ^ith these 
pacific views, the successor of Alaric suspended the operations of war ; and 
seriously negotiated with the imperial court a treaty of friendship and alliance. 
It was the interest of the ministers of Honorius, who were now released frem 
the obligation of their extravagant oath, to deliver Italy from the intolerable 
weight of the Gothic {)owers : and they readily accepted their service against 
the tyrants and Barbarians, who infested the provinces beyond the Alps.^130) 
Adolphus, assuming the character of a Roman general, directed his march from 
the extremity of Uampania to the southern provinces of Gaul. His troops, 
either by force or agreement, immediately occupied the cities of Narbonne, 
Thoulouse,and Bordeaux ; and though they were repulsed by Count Boniface 
from the walls of Marseilles, they soon extended their quarters from the Medi- 
terranean to the Ocean. The oppressed provincials might exclaim, that the 
miserable remnant, which the enemy had spared, was cruelly ravished bj their 
pretended allies ; yet some specious colours were not wanting to palliate, or 
justify, the violence of the Goths. The cities of Gaul, which they attacked, 
miebt perhaps be considered as in a state of rebellion against the government 
of Honorius J the articles of the treaty, or the secret instructions of the court, 
mifi'ht sometimes be alleged in favour of the seeming usurpatk>ns of Addphus ; 
ana the guilt of any irregular, unsuccessful act of nostility, might always be 
imputed, with an appearance of truth, to the ungovemabfe spirit of a Barba- 
rian host, impatient of peace or discipline. The luxury of Italy had been less 
effectual to soften the temper, than to relax the courage, of the Goths ; and they 
had imbibed the vices, without imitating the arts and institutions, of civilized 
society.(131) 

[A. D. 414.J The professions of Adolphus were probably sincere, and his 
attachment to the cause of the republic was secured by the ascendant which a 
Roman princess had acquired over the heart and unaerstanding of the Bar- 
barian king. Placidia,(132) the daughter of the ^at Theodosius, and of 
Qalla, his second wife, bad received a loyal education in the palace of Con- 

(198) JonMuidei,de Icb. G«L c 30, p. 8M. 

(139) OrodiM. L Tli. e. ti, p. 584, 58S. He wu wnt bjr Bt Angoitiii, in the 7««r 41S, from Africa t» 
Pale«tine, to vmt BL Jerom, and to oonralt widi hUn on the subject of tne Peladan controTerav. 

(130) Joniaadee wppoeeB, wlthoat moch protabUity, that Adolphns vteited and plundered Bome • 
eecond time (more loeuelaram eraeit). Yet he agreee with Oroeiue In wppoeing, that a treatv of peace 
wai concluded between the Gothic prince and Honoriui. Bee On*. I. vit. c 43, p. 564, 585. Jornandee. 
de Heb. Getlda, c. 31, p. 854, 655. 

(131) The retreat of the Gothe from Italy, and their first transactions In Oaul, are darlc and doubcfriL 
I have derived much sasistance from Mascou (Hist, of the ancient Germans, 1. viii. e. 90. 35, 36, 37), who 
has illustrated, and connected, the broken chronicles and fraf ments of the times. 

(13)} See an aoeouat ofPlaeidla in Uucaoge, Fam. ByzanL p. 7S; and TiUeinont,Htal. dcs Enpereni^ 
torn V. p. 960. 366, Ite. lorn. tL p. 940. . 
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stantinople ; but the eventful fltoiy of her life is conDected with the revohitions 
tvhich agitated the Western empire under the reign of her brother Honoriin. 
When Rome was first invested by (he arms of Alaric, Placidia« who was then 
about twenty years of age, resided in the city ; and her ready consent to the 
death of her cousin Serena, has a cruel and ungrateful appearance, which, 
according to the circumstances of the action, may be aggravated, or excused, 
by the consideration of her tender age. (133) The victorious Barbarians de- 
tained, either as a hostage or a captive,(l34) the sister of Honorius ; but, while 
she was exposed to the disgrace of following round Italy the motions of a 
Gothic camp, she experienced, however, a decent and respectful treatments 
The authority of Jomandes, who praises the beauty^ of Placidia, may perhaps 
be counterbalanced by the silence, the expressive silence of her flatterers ; yet 
the splendour of her birth, the bloom of youth, the elegance of manners, and 
the aexterous insinuation which she condescended to employ, made a deep 
impression on the mind of Adolpbus ; and the Grothic king aspired to call him- 
self the brother of the emperor. The ministers of Honorius rejected with 
disdain the proposal of an alliance, so injurious to eveiy sentiment of Roman 
pride; and repeatedly urged the restitution of ^lacidia, as an indispensable 
condition of the treaty of peace But the daughter of Theodosius submitted, 
without reluctance, to the desires of the conqueror, a young and valiant prince, 
who yielded to Alaric in loftiness of stature, but who excelled in the more 
attractive qualities of grace and beauty. The marriage of Adolpbus and Pla- 
cidia(135) was consummated before the Goths retired from Italy; and ihe 
solemn, perhaps the anniversary, day of their nuptials, was afterward celebrated 
m the house of Ingenuus, one of the most illustrious citizens of Narbonne ki 
Gaul. The bride, attired and adorned like a Roman empress, was placed on 
a throne of state ; and the kin^ of the Goths, who assumed, on this occasion, 
the Roman habit, contented himself with a less honourable seat by her side. 
The nuptial gift, which, according to the custom of his nation,(l36) was offered 
to Placidia, consisted of the rare and magnificent spoils of her country. Fifty 
beautiful youths, in silken robes, carried a basin in each hand ; and one of 
these basins was filled with pieces of gold, the other with precHMis stones of 
an inestimable value. Attains, so long the sport of fortune, and of the Goths, 
was appointed to lead the chorus of the hymeraeal soo^ ; and the d^aded 
emperor might aspire to the praise of a skilful musician. The Barbarians 
enjoyed the insolence of their triumph ; and the provincials rejoiced in this 
alfiance. which tempered, by the mild influence of love and reason, the fierce 
spirit of their Gothic lord.(137) 

The hundred basins of gold and ^ms, presented to Placidia at her nuptial 
feast, formed an inconsiderable portion of the Gothic treasures ; of which some 
extraordinary specimens may be selected from the history of (he successors of 
Adolpbus. Many curious and costly ornaments of pure gold, enriched with 
Jewels, were found in their palace of Narbonne, when it was pillaged, in the 
sixth century, by the Franks : suty cups, or chalices ; fifteen patenSf or plates^ 

(133) Zoslm. I. ▼. p. 390. 

(134) Zosim. L vl. p. 383. Oroflhii (1. vil. e. 40, p; ff76). and the ChronlclM of Mafecllfaiiu and Usftoa 
■eem to mippoae, that tbe GoUii did not carry away Placidia till after the iaat aiege of Rome. 

(135) See the pictures of Adotphus and Placidia, and the account of their marriage In Joraandee, d« 
Beb. Getkla, e. 31, p. 854, 655. With refard to the place where the nuptlale were Mipulated, or consimi- 
mated, or celebrated, the M88. of Jomandes vary between two neif hbourina cities Fori! and Tmola 
(Forum Livii and Forum Ck>melU.) It la fair and easy to reconcile the Ooihic historian with Olympiodo- 
>as (see Mascou, 1. ylii. e. 46), but Tillemont grows peevish, and swears that It is not worth while to try 
to conciliate Jornaades with any good authoia. 

(136) The Visigoths (the sabjiecta of Adolphns) restrained by subsequent lawa, the prodigalfty of oon- 
*^ al lore. It was illegal for a husband to make any gift or settlement for the benefit of his wife during 

firat year of their marriage ; and bis liberality could not at any time ezoeed the tenth part of his pro- 
ty. The Lombards were somewhat more indulgent; they allowed the margingcap Immediately after 



the wedding night; and this famous gift, the reward of virginity, might equal the Amrth part of fha 
kusfaand's substance. Borne cautioua maidens, Indeed, were wise enough to stipulate beforehand a 
present, wMch tbey were too sura of not deserving. See Montesquieu, Esprit des Lofac, 1. six. e. 95w 
liuratori, delle AntichitA Itallane, tom. i. DiasertaBion n. p. 943. 
(137) Waowe the ciirioua daiaU of thia auptial feast to the historian Olymplodoiiia^ ap Photfant, p. 
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kt tl^tf use of the communion ; twenty boxes, or cases, to hold the books of the 
gospels ; this consecrated wealtb(138) was distributed, by the son of Clovis 
ftrnong^ the churches of his dominions. And his pioiJs liberality seems to 
upbraid some former sacrilege of the Goths. They possessed, with more 
security of conscience, the famous fmstorium, or neat dish for the serrtce of 
the table, of massy gold, of the weight of five nundred oounds, and of faf 
superior value, from the precious stones, the exquisite workmanship, and the 
tradition, that it had been presented by iBtius the patrician, U> Torismpnd kin^ 
of the Qoths. One of the successors of Torismond purchased the aid of tfai 
French monarch by the promise of this magnificent gin. When he was seated 
on the throne o( Spain, he delivered it wi£ reluctance to the ambassadors of 
Da^obert ; despoiled them on the road ; stipulated^ after a long negotiatioo. 
the inadequate ransom of two hundred thousand pieces of tfold ; and preserved 
the mistoriumf as the pride of the Gothic treasu]7.(l39) \Vh«i that Ireasuryf 
after the conquest of Spain, was plundered by the Arabs, they admired, and 
they have celebrated, another object still more remarkable ; a table of con^ 
BJderable size, of one single piece of solid emerald,(140) encircled with three 
rows of fine pearls, supported by three hundred and sixty-five feet of geniB 
and massy gold, and estimated at the price* of five hundred thousand pieces of 
gold.(14l ) Some portion of the Gothic treasures might be the gift of friend^ 
ship, or the tribute of obedience ; but the far greater part bad been the fruits of 
war and rapine, the spoils of the empire, and perhaps of Rome* 

[A. D. 410—^17.] After the deliverance ot Italy from the oppression of the 
Goths, some secret counsellor was permitted, amidst the factions of the palace^ 
to heal the wounds of that aMicted country. (143) By a wise and humane 
regulation, the eight provinces which had been the most deeply injured, Cam" 
pania, Tuscany, Picenum, Samnium, Apulia, Calabria, Bruttium, and Lucania^ 
obtained an indulgence of five years ; the ordinary thbute was reduced to one^ 
fifth, and even that fifth was destined to restore, and support, the useful institu* 
tion of the public posts. By another law, the lands which had been left without 
inhabitants or cultivation were granted, with some diminution of taxes, to the 
neighbours who should occupy, or the strangers who should solicit them ; and 
the new possessors were secured against tbe future claims of the fi^itive pro« 
prietors. About tbe same time a general amnesty was published in the name 
of Honorius, to abolish the guilt and memory of all the invohmUify offence^ 
which had been committed by his unhappy subjects, during the term of the 
public disorder and calamity. A decent and respectful attention was paid to 
the restoration of the capital ; the citizens were encouraged to rebuild the 
edifices which bad been destroyed or damagred by hostile fire ; and extraordi- 
nary supplies of com were imported from the coast of Africa. The crowds 
that so lately fled before the swords of the Barbarians, were soon recalled by 
the hopes of plenty and pleasure ; and Albinus, prsefect of Rome, informed the 
court, with some anxiety and surprise, that in a single day^ he bad taken ao 

(138) See In the great collection of tUe higtorlttw of France by Dom. Bowittet, torn. II. Grag. Tunmeni^ 
L lii. c. lOj p. 191. Geeia Begum Frtncoram, c. 33, p. 557.^ Tbe anonymoiu Writer, with an ignorance 
Worthy of hia tiinea^ suppoeee that Uieee Instrumei^ta of Christian worahip had belonged to Uie lenple of 
0olomon. If he has onv meaning, it most be, that they were found in the sack of Home. 

(139) Consult tbe following original testimonies in tbe Hlsioriana of France, torn. U. Fredegaril 
Bcholastid Cbron. c. 73, p. 441. Fredegar. Fragment 111. p. 483. Gesta Regis DagoberU c £), p. S87« 

" "■ " fA.D.«31. rtae 900,000 pteces of gold were 



Tlie acceMrion of Sisenand to tbcr throne of So ^, 

appropriated fay Dagobert to tbe ibundaltion or the efaurch of &t. Denya. 

(140) The president Goguet (Origlne des Loii, 6tc. torn. II. p. 339,) Is of opinion, that the ttupendouf 
piveeg of emerald, the statues and columna, which antiquity has placed la E|^ it Gadea, «t Oonslaati- 
nople. Were hi reMHy artificial compositions of coloured giMs. The fipnoQa ataerckl dish, wbJeh it 
■hown at Genoa, Is suppoaed to oouifienancetlle suspicion. 

(141) Elmacln. Hlsl. Bttaeenica, I. t. ^ 9X ttoderlc T(AtfL HIM. Arab, e 9. Cildmina, HisL d« 
r Afrique et de TEspaf ne sous les Arabea, torn. t. p. 83. It was called tfavt taMe of Solomon, aooonttng M 
(he custom of the Orientals, who ascribe to that prince every andent Work of koowled^ or magiA* 



(149) His three laws are inaertnl in Uia Tbeodoslan Code, 1. xl. Ut xzrUi. leg. 7. L. zlU. tit zL leg. 191 
L. XV. tit xiv. leg. 14. Tbe expcesskms of Uie bMt are Tory remarkable^ since tbey oaaiata not only ■ 
pardon, bat an apolpgy. 
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Account of the anrival of fourteen thousand strang^ers«(143) In less than iermk 
years, the vestiges of the Gothic invasion were almost^ obliterated ; and the 
city appeared to resume its former splendour and tranquility. The venerable 
matron replaced her crown of laurel, which had been ruffled b^ the storms 6^ 
war : and was still amused, in the last moments of her decay, with the prophe- 
cies of revenue, of victory, and of eternal dominion.(144) 

[A. D. 413^] This apparent tranquillity was soon disturbed by the approach 
of a hostile armament from the country wnich afforded the daily subsistence uf 
the Roman people. Heraclian, count of Africa^ who, under the most difficult 
and distresstul circumstances, had supported, with active loyalty, the cause of 
Honorius, was tempted, in the year ot his consulship, to assume the character 
of a rebel, and the title of emperor. The ports of Africa were immediately 
filled with the naval forces, at the head of which he prepared to invade Italy : 
and his fleet, when it cast anchor at the mouth of the Tiber, indeed surpassed 
the fleets of Xerxes and Alexander, if all the vessels, includir^ the royal ^ailey» 
and the smallest boat, did actually amount to the incredible number of three 
thousand two hundred.(l45) Yet with such* an armament, which might have 
subverted, or restored, the greatest empires of the earth, the African usurper 
made a very faint and feeble impression on the provinces of his rival. As he 
marched from the port, along the road which leads to the gates of Rome, be 
was encountered, terrified, and routed by one of the Imperial captains ; and 
the lord of this mighty host, deserting his fortune and his mends, i^nominiously 
fled with a sinffle snip.(l46) ^Vhen Heraclian landed in the harbour of Car- 
thage, he found that the whole province, disdaining such an unworthy ruler, 
had returned to their allegiance. The rebel was beheaded in the ancient 
temple of Memory ; his consulship was abolished ;(147) and the remains of his 
private fortune, not exceeding the moderate sum of four thousand pounds ot 
eold, were granted to the brave Constantius, who had already defended the 
tnrone, which he afterward shared with his feeble sovereign. Honorius viewed) 
with supine indifference, the calamities of Rome and Italy ;(148) but the 
rebellious attempts of Attains and Heraclian against his personal safety 
awakened, for a moment, the torpid instinct of his nature. He was probably 
ignorant of the causes and events which preserved him from these impending 
dangers ; and as Italy was no longer invaded by any foreign or domestic ene- 
mies, he peaceably existed in the palace of Ravenna, while the tyrants beyond 
the Alps were repeatedly vanauisned in the name, and hj the lieutenants, of 
the son of Theodosius.(149) in the course of a busy and interesting narrative^ 
I might possibly forget to mention the death of such a prince: and 1 shall there* 

(143) Olymplodonu ap. Phot p. 181. PMlostorgiiu 0* zll- c. 5,) otMerves, that when Honorius mmle hit 
triumphal entry, he eooouraced the Romans, with hit hand and voice (xuptKoi yXurni,) to rebuild Uieir 
eilv ; and the Chronicle of Prosper commends UeracUan, qui In Romane urbls reparauonem atreauum 
ezibuerat roiniaterium. 

(144) The date of the roymffi of Claudius Rutlliua Numatianua, la clofged with some diflleulUes; bat 
Bcaligsr has dedueed from astroftomical characters, that he \e(i Rome the 24th of September, and em- 
barlced at Porto the 9th of October, A. D. 416. See TiUemont. Hist, des Empereura, tom. v. p. 890. la 
tbia poetical Itinerary, Rutlliua (!. i. 115, dec.) addresses Roi^e in a liigh strain of con<ratulaUoiii 

Erige crinales lauroa, seniumque lacratl 
Verticia In viridea Roma reeinge comas, ^c 

(145) Oroalua composed his history in Africa, only two yean after the event; yet his authority leemi 
to be overbalanced by the improbability of the fact. The Chronicle of Marcellinua alves Heraclian 700 
idiips, and 3000 men ; the latter of these numbers is ridiculooaly eorrupt ; but the former would pleaaa 
me very much. 

(146) The Chronicle of Idatius aAmiB, without the least appearance of truth, that he advaocel 
as far as OtricuJum, in Umbria, Where he was overthrown in a great battle, with the loss of fifty thoit 
tand men. 

(147) See Cod. Theod. i. xv. tit xlv. leg. 13. The legal acts perfbrmod In hia name, even the maan^ 
miasion of slaves, were declared invalid, till they had been formally repealed. 

(148) I have diadained to mention a verv foollah, and probably a ^tse, report (Prooop. de BelL Vandal. 
L I. e. 3), that Honorius was alarmed by the lost of Rome, till he understood that it was not a favonrtta 
ehleken of that name, but oafy the capital of the world, which had been lost Tet even thla story it 
some evidence of the public opinion. 

(149) The materials for the lives of all these tyrants are talcen from six oontemporary hiatortans, ivn 
Latins, and four Greeks: Oroslis, I. vll. c 42, p. 591, 532, 583 ; Renatus Profuturus Frigeridus, aput 
Sregor. Turon, I. ii. c. 9, in the historians of Prance, tom. tl. p. 185, 160. Zosimus, 1. vl. p. 370, 37L 
OHymplodoms, apud Phot p. IdO, 18L 184. 185w Soxomen, 1. ix. e. 18, 13, 14, 15 ; and Philofllorgtoi, L 1% 
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fore take the precaution of observingi in this place» that he sufrived the last 
Biege of Rome about thirteen years. 

[A. D 409--413.] The usurpation of Constantine, who received the purple 
from: the legions of Britain, had been successful ; and seemed to be secure. 
His title was acknowledged, from the wall of Antoninus to the columns of Her« 
cules ; and, in the midst of the public disorder, he shared the dominion, and 
the plunder, of Gaul and Spain, with the tribes of Barbarians, whose destructive 
progress was no longer checked hj the Rhine or Pyrenees. Stained with the 
blooid of the kinsmen of Honorius, he extorted, from the court of Ravenna, 
with which he secretly corresponded, the ratification of his rebellious claims. 
Constantine engaged himself, by a solemn promise, to deliver Italjr from the 
Goths ; advanced as far as the banks of the Po : and aAer alarming, rather 
than assbting, his pusillanimous ally, hastily returned to the palace of Aries, 
to celebrate with intemperate luxury, his vain and ostentatious triumph. But 
this transient prosperity was soon interrupted and destroyed by tbe revolt of 
Count Gerontius, tne bravest of his generals ; who, during the absence of his 
son Constans, a prince already invested with the imperial purple, had been 
led to command in the provinces of S[)ain. For some reason, of which we 
are ignorant, Gerontius, instead of assuming the diadem, placed it on the head 
of his friend Maximus, who fixed hjs residence at Tarragona, while the active 
count pressed forwards, through the Pyrenees, to surprise the two emperors, 
Constantine and Constans, beiore they could prepare for their defence. The 
son was made prisoner at Vienna, and immediately put to death ; and the un^ 
fortunate youth had scarcely leisure to deplore the elevation of his family, 
which bad tempted, or compelled him, sacrilegiously to desert the peaceful 
obscurity of the monastic life. The father maintainea a siege within tne walla 
of Aries ; but those walls must have yielded to the assailants, had not the city 
been unexpectedly relieved by the approach of an Italian army« The name of 
Honorius. the proclamation of a lawful emperor, astonished the contending 
parties of the rebels. Gerontius, abandoned by his own troops, escaped to the 
confines of Spain, and rescued his name from oblivion, by the Roman courage 
which appeared to animate the last moments of his life. In the middle of the 
night, a ^roat body of his perfidious soldiers surrounded and attacked hia 
house, which he had strongly barricaded. His wife, a valiant friend of the 
nation of the Alani, and some faithful slaves, were still attached to his per* 
ion; and ^ he used, with so much skill and resolution, a large magazine ot 
darts and arrows, that above three hundred of the assailants lost their lives 
in the attempt. His slaves, when all the missile weapons were spent, fled at the 
dawn of day ; and Gerontius, if he had not been restrained by conjugal tender- 
ness, might have imitated their example ; till the soldiers, provoked by such 
an obstinate resistance, applied fire on all sides of the house. In this fatal ex-* 
tremity, he complied with the reauest of his Barbarian friend, and cut off his 
head. The wiie of Gerontius, who conjured him not to abandon her to a life 
of misery and disgrace, eagerly presented her neck to his sword ; and the 
tragic scene was terminated by the death of the count himself, who, after three 
Ineffectual strokes, drew a short dagger, and sheathed it in his heart. (150) 
The unprotected Maximus, whom be had invested with the purple, was 
indebted for his life to the contempt that was entertained of his power and 
abilities. The caprice of the Baroarians, who ravaged Spain, once more 
seated this imperial phantom on the throne ; but they soon resigned him to the 
justice of Honorius ; and the tyrant Maximus, after ne had been shown to the 
people of Ravenna and Rome, was publicly executed. 

The jgeneral, Cotistantius was his name, who raised by his approach the 
siege otArles, and dissipated the troops of Gerontius, was born a Roman s 

e. 5, 8, with Godefiroy'i DiMerUtlon, p. 477—481 ; beildei the four CtaronlcleB of PrMpor Tyro, Protpor 
of Aqaitaliif Idatlaa, and MareellinuK. 

(150) The praises which Sozoineo hag bestowed on this act of despair, appear strange and seandakwi 
I& tlie mouth of an eoclesiastical historiaa. He observes (p. 379) , that the win of Gerontlui was a Okrir 
turn; and tiiat her deaUi Was worUay of her NligkKi,aiMl oiiaumxtai Aue 
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und this remarkable distinction is stron^Ij expressive of the decay of mttttSfT 
spirit among the subjects of the empire. The strength and majesty which 
ivere conspicuous in the person pf that general,(151^ marked him^ in the popu« 
lar opinion, as a candidate worthy of the throne^ which be afterward ascended. 
tn the familiar intercourse of private life, his manners were cheerful and en* 
l^agin^ ; nor woiiid he sometimes disdain^ in the license of conviyial mirth, to 
vie with the pantomimes themselves, m the exercises of their ridiculous pro- 
fession» But when the trumpet summoned him to arms ; when he mounted 
his horse, and, bending down (for such was his singular practice) almost upon 
the neck, fiercely rolled bis 4aige animated ejes round the field, Constantius 
then struck terror into bis foes, and inspired bis soldiers with the assurance ot 
victory. He had received from the court of Ravenna the important commis* 
sion of extirpating rebellion in the provinces of the West ; and the pretended 
emperor Constantine, after enjoying a short and anxious respite, was again 
besieged in his capkal by the arms of a more formidable enemy. Yet this 
interval allowed time ior a successful negotiation with the Franks and 
Alemanni ; and his ambassador, Cdobic, soon returned at the head of an armyi 
to disturb the operations of the siege of Aries. The Roman general, instead 
of expecting the attack in his lines, boldly, and perhaps wisely, resolved to 
pass the Rhone* and to meet the Barbarians. His measures were conducted 
with so much skill and secrecy^ that, while they engaged the infantiy of Con* 
Btantius in the front, they were suddenly attacked, surrounded, and destroyed 
by the cavalry of his lieutenant Ulphilas, who had silently gained an ad van* 
tageous post m their rear. The remains of the army of Edobic were preserved 
by flight or submission, and their leader escaped from the field of battle to the 
house of a faithless friend ; who too clearly understood, that the head of bis 
obnoxious guest would be an acceptable and lucrative present for the imperial 
general. On this occasion, Constantius behaved with the magnanimity of a 
genuine Roman. Subduing, or suppressing, eveiy sentiment of jealousy, he 
publicly acknowledged the merit ana services of Ulphilas ; but he turned with 
horror From the assassin of Edobic ; and sternly intimated his commands, that 
the camp should no longer be polluted by the presence of an ungrateful wretch^ 
who had violated the Jaws of friendship and hospitality. The usurper, who 
beheld, from the walls of Aries, the ruin of his last hopes, was tempted to 
place some confidence in so generous a conqueror. He required a solemn 
promise for his security; and after receiving, by the imposition of hands, the 
aacred character of a Christian Presbyter, he ventured to open the gates of the 
cit^. But he soon experienced, that the principles of honour and integrity, 
which might regulate the ordinary conduct of Constantius, were superseded by 
the loose doctrines of political morality. The Roman general, indeed, refused 
to sully his laurels witn the blood of Constantine ; but the abdicated. emperor, 
and his son Julian, were sent under a strong guard into Italy ; and before they 
reached the palace of Ravenna, they tnet the ministers of death. 

[A. D. 411—416.] At a time when it was universally confessed, that almost 
every man in the empire was superior in personal merit to the princes whom 
the accident of their birth had seated on the throne, a rapid succession of 
usurpers, regardless of the fate of their p'«edecessors, still continued to arise* 
This noischief was peculiarly felt in the provinces of Spain and Gaul, where 
the orinciples of oraer and obedience bad been extinquished by war and 
rebellion. Before Constantine resigned the purple, and in the fourth month of 
the siege of Aries, intelligence was received in the Imperial camp, that Jovinos 
had assumed the diadem at Mentz, in the Upper Germany, at the instigation 
of Goar, kii^ of the Alani, and of Guntiarius, king of the Buigundians ; and 
that the candudate, on whom they had bestowed the empire, advanced, with • 
formidable host of Barbarians, from the banks of the Rhine to those of the Rhone 

(151) EtSet aliov TvpwnSott ii the ezprenioii of Olympiodoroti which he Mema to hav« boirowod from 
•SMiM, a tragedy of BuriptdMf of which some fragments ooly are now extant (Euripid. Barnes, ton. U. 
p. 443, ver. 3d). This aUiuioB majr proves Uwt Un ancient tnsfc poeta were stfll AuniUar to Um Qreclts 
ofilMfiOlieentaiy^ 
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EVeiy elrcumstance is dark and extraordinary in tbe short history of the reig^ of 
JoTinus. It was natural to expect, that a brave and skilful general, at the head of 
a victorious army, would have asserted, in a field of battle, the justice of the cause 
of Honorius. The hasty retreat of Constantius roiji^ht be justified by weighty 
reasons : but he resigned, without a struggle, the possession of Gaul : and Dar* 
danus, the Praetorian proefect, is recorded, as the only magistrate, who refused 
to yield obedience to the usurper.(l52) When the Groths, two years after the 
siege of Rome, established their quarters in Gaul, it was natural to suppose 
that their inclinations could be divided only between tne emperor Honoriusy 
with whom they had formed a recent alliance, and the deeded Attalus, whom 
the5[ reserved in their camp for the occasional purpose ot acting the part of a 
musician or a monarch. Yet in a moment of disgust, (for which it is not easy 
lo assign a cause or a date,) Adolphus connected himself with the usurper of 
Gaul ; and imposed on Attalus the ignominious task of negotiating the treaty^ 
which ratified his own disgrace. We are again surprised to read, that, instead 
of considerir^ the Gothic alliance as the firmest support of his thr ne, Jovinus 
upbraided, in daric and ambiguoa<i language, tbe officious importunity of Atta« 
lus ; that, scorning the advice of his ^reat ally, he invested with the purple his 
brother Sebastian ; and that he most imprudently accepted the service of^Sarusy 
when that gallant chief, the soldier of Honorius, was provoked to desert the 
court of a prince, who knew not how to reward or punish. Adolphus, educated 
among a race of warriors, who esteemed the duty pf revenge as the most pre- 
cious and sacred portion of their inheritance, advanced with a body of ten 
thousand Qoihs to encounter the hereditary enemy of the house of Balti. He 
attacked Sarus at an unguarded moment, when ne was accompanied only by 
eighteen or twenty of his valiant followers. United by friendship, animated 
by despair, but at length oppressed by multitudes, this band of heroes deserved 
the esteem, without exciting the compassion, of their enemies ; and the lion 
was no sooner taken in the toils,(l53) than he was instantly despatched. The 
death of Sarus dissolved the loose alliance which Adolpnus still maintained 
with the usuipers of Gaul. He again listened to the dictates of love and 
prudence 3 ana soon satisfied the brother of Placidia, by the assurance that he 
would immediately transmit, to the palace of Ravenna, the heads of the two 
tyrants, Jovinus and Sebastian. Tbe king of the Goths executed his promise 
without difficulty or delay : the helpless brothers, unsupported by any personal 
merit, were abandoned by their Barbarian auxiliaries ; and tbe short opposition 
of Valentia was expiated by the ruin of one of the noblest cities of Gaul. 
The emperor, chosen by the Roman senate, who had been promoted, degradecL 
insulted, restored, again degraded, and^ again insulted, was finally abandoned 
to bis fate ; Ikit when the Gothic king withdrew his protection^ be was re- 
strained, by pity or contempt, from offering any violence to the person of 
Attalus. The unfortunate Attalus, who was left without subjects or allies, 
embarked in one of tbe ports of Spain, in search of some secure and solitary 
retreat : but he was intercepted at s^a, conducted to the presence of Honorius, 
led in triumph through the streets of Rome or Ravenna, and publicly exposed 
to the gazinff multitude, on tbe second step of the throne of his tnmncibU con- 
queror. The same measure of punishment with which, in the days of his 
prosperity, he was accused of menacing his rival, was inflicted on Attalus him- 
self : he was condemned, after the amputation of two fingers, to a perpetual 
exile in the isle of Lipari, where he was supplied with the decent necessaries 
of life. The remainaer of the reign of Hooonus was undisturbed by rebellion ; 

(152} Sldonlui ApoHloarif a v. tfHtL 9, p. 139, nd Not fiinnond, p. 58), after idginacliliif tbe tmetm 
ftency of Conftaniine, the foHUtf of Jorinua, ^everjUm of Geronlliu, eontinuee to obeerve, that oil tht 
Ttcet of these tyrants were united In the person or Dardaaus. Tet tbe pnefeet sdpported a respectable 



person or Dardaaus. Yet the prvfeet adpt , 

character in the world, and even In the ehnrch ; held a deroat correapondenoe with St. Aufustin and SL 
Jemm; and was comptiniraied by the latter (torn lii> p. OS,; with WB epithets of Christianoram Nobh 
isstme, and Nobillum Chrlstianisslaie. 

(153) The expression mav be nnderstood alnoat literally: Olymptodomfl 8aTS,;fwXif voKKots c^mrav. 
XatcMf (or cairo^*may signify a sack, or a loose garment ; and this method or entanxllng and catching an 
■nemy, laelnlls contortls, was much practised by the Huns (Ammlan. zzzl. 9). H rut pria yif avee dr« 
tiels. Is ibe traofllaUon of TUlemont, Hiit. dei Empereus, torn. T. p. 006. 
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and It may be observed, that, in the space of Bve ^ears, seven usurpers bgi* 
yielded to the fortune of a prince, who was himself incapable either of counstl 
or of action. 

The situation of Spain, separated, on all sides, from the enemies of Rome, by 
the sea, by the mountains, and by intermediate provinces, had secured the long 
tranquillity of that remote and sequestered countiy ; and we may observe, as a 
sure symptom of domestic happmess, that, in a period of four nundred ye^rsy 
Spain furnished very few materials to the history of the Roman empire. The 
footsteps of the Barbarians, who, in the reign ot Gallienus, had penetrated be* 

Irond the Pyrenees, were soon obliterated by the return of peace, and in the 
burth century of the Christian era, the cities of Emerita or Merida, of Corduba, 
Seville, Bracara, and Tarragona, were numbered with the most illustrious oi 
the Roman world. The various plenty of the animal, the vegetable, and the 
mineral kingdoms, was improved and manufactured by the skill of an industri* 
ous people ; and the peculiar advantages of naval stores, contributed to support 
an extensive and prontable trade.(154j The arts and sciences flourished undex 
the protection of the emperors ; ana if the character of the Spaniards wax 
enfeebled by peace and servitude, the hastile approach of the Germans, who 
bad spread terror and desolation from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, seemed ta 
rekindle some sparks of military ardour. As lon^ as the defence of the moun- 
tains was intrusted to the hardy and faithful militia of the country, they sue* 
cessfully repelled the frequent attempts of the Barbarians. But no sooner ha^ 
the national troops been compelled to resign their posts to the Honorian bands, 
in the service of Constantine, than the gates of Spain were treacherously be 
trayed to the public enemy, about ten months before the sack of Rome by the 
Goths.(l65) The consciousness of guilt, and the thirst of rapine, prompted the 
mercenary guards of the Pyrenees to desert their station ; to invite the arms of 
the Suevi, the Vandals, and the Alani ; and to swell the torrent which was 
poured with irresistible violence from the frontiers of Gaul to the sea of Africa. 
The misfortunes of Spain may be described in the language of its most eloquent 
historian, who has concisely expressed the passionate, and perhaps exaggerated, 
declamations of contemporary writers.(l56) "The irruption of these nations 
was followed by the most dreadful calamities : as the Barbarians exercised 
their indiscriminate cruelty on the fortunes of the Romans and the Spaniards : 
and ravaged with equal fury the cities and the op«^n country. The progress ot 
famine reduced the miserable inhabitants to feed on the flesh of their fellow - 
creatures ; and even the wild beasts, who multiplied without control in the 
desert, were exasperated, by the taste of blood, and the impatience of hunger, 
boldly to attack and devour their human prey. Pestilence soon appeared, the 
inseparable companion of famine ; a large proportion of the peocle was swept 
away ; and the groans of the dying excited only the envy of tneir surviving 
friends. At lei^th the Barbanans, satiated with carnage and rapine, and af- 
flicted by the contagious evils which they themselves bad introduced, fixed 
their permanent seats in the depopulated country. The ancient Gallicia, whose 
limits included the kingdom of Old Castile, was divided between the Suevi 
and the Vandals ; the Alani were scattered over the provinces of Carthag^ena 
and Lusitania, from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic ocean ; and the fruitfu 
territory of Bcetica was allotted to the Silingi, another branch of the Vandal ic 
nation. Afler regulating this partition, the conquerors contracted with theii 
new subjects some reciprocal engagements of protection and obedience : tint 

(154) Without recurring to tne more ancient wrften, I ahftll quote three respectable teetimoolea, wMdi 
boIoM to the fourth and seventh centuries ; the Expositio toUua Mnndl (p. 16, in the third volume of Hud 
aon*i Minor GeoKrapbers), Ausonius (de Claris Urbibus, p. 942, edit. ToIl.)i and Isidore of Seville (Pref^ 
•d Chron. ap. GroUum, Hist Goth. p. 707). Many particulars relative to the fertility and trade of Spain 
may be found in Nonnius, Hispania Illustrata, and in Huei, Hist, du Commerce des Anciena, c, 40, p 
KB— 334. 

(155) The date is accurately fixed in the Fasti, and the Chronicle of Idatius. Oroslus 0* ^H* c. 40, p 
578,) imputes the loss of Spain to the treachery of the Honorians ; while Bozomen (I. iz. c IS,) 
tmly their neglii^ence. 

ilX] Idatius wishes to apply the Prophecies of Daniel to these national calamltlei ; and Is 
obliged to acooBunodate the cireamatancea of the event to the tenna of the prediction 
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knds were again cultivated ; and the towns and villages were again occupied 
by a captive people. The greatest part of the Spaniards was even disposed to 
prefer tnis new condition of poverty and barbarism, to the serere oppressions 
of the Roman government ; yet there were many who still asserted their native 
freedom; and who refused,. more especially in the mountains of Gallicia, to 
submit to the Barbarian yoke.(l57) 

5 A. D. 414.] The important present of the heads of Jovinus and Sebastian, 
i approved the friendsnip of Ado|phus, and restored Gaul to the obedience 
of his brother Honorius. Peace was incompatible with the situation and temper 
of the king of the Goths. He readily accepted the proposal of turning his 
victorious arms against the Barbarians of Spain ; the troqps of Constantius in- 
tercepted his communication with the seaports oi Gaul, and gently pressed his 
march toward the Pyrenees ;( 168) he passed the mountaim, and surprised, in 
the name of the emperor, the city of Barcelona. The fondness of Adolpbus 
for his Roman bride, was not abated by time or possession ; and the birth of a 
son, surnamed, from his illustrious ffrandsire, Theodosius, appeared to fix him 
for ever in the interest of the refjubDc. The loss of that infant, whose remains 
were deposited in a silver coffin in one of the churches near Barcebna, afflicted 
his parents ; but the grief of the Gothic king was suspended by the labours of 
the field ; and the^ course of his victories was soon interrupted by domestic 
treason. He had imprudently received into his service one of the followers of 
Sarus ; a Barbarian of a daring spirit, but of a diminutive stature ; whose secret 
desire of revenein^ the death of his beloved patron, was continually irritated by 
the sarcasms of his insolent master. [A. D. 415.] Adolphus was assassinated 
in the palace of Barcelona ; the laws of the succession were violated by a 
tumultuous faction ;(159) and a stranger to the royal race, Singeric, the brother 
of Sarus himself, was seated on the Gothic throne. The first act of his reign 
was the inhuman murder of the six children of Adolphus, the issue of a former 
marriage, whom he tore, without pity, from the feeble arms of a venerable 
bishop. f 160) The unfortunate Placidia, instead of the respectful compassion, 
which sue might have excited in the most savage breasts, was treated with 
cruel and wanton insult. The daughter of the emperor Theodosius, confounded 
among a crowd of vulgar captives, was compelled to march on foot above 
twelve miles, before the horse of a Barbarian, the assassin of a husband whom 
Placidia loved and lamented. (161) 

[A. D. 415—418.] But Placidia soon obtained the pleasure of revenge ; and 
the view of her ignominious sufferings might rouse an indignant people against 
the tyrant, who was assassinated on the seventh day of his usurpation. AAer 
the death of Singeric, the free choice of the nation bestowed the Gotliic sceptre 
on Wallia ; whose warlike and ambitious temper appeared, in the beginning of 
his reign, extremely hostile to the republic. He marched in arms from Barce- 
lona to the shores of the Atlantic ocean, which the ancients revered and dreaded 
as the boundary of the world. But when he reached the southern promontory 
of Spain,^l62) and, from the rock now covered bv the fortress of Gibraltar, con- 
templated the neighbouring and fertile coast of Africa, Wallia resumed the 

(157) Mariana de Eebut Htopanicit, I. ▼. c. 1, torn. 1. p. 148, Hag. Comit. 1733. He had read in Orosiua 
C. vii. c 41, p. 579), Uiai iim Barbarians had turned their awonblnto ploogh thares ; and that many of 
the Provinciala preTemd, inier Barbaroa paupeiem UbeiUlem quaminiar JItomanoa tributarlam soUcita- 
dineni luttinere. 

(158) Thia mixture of force and perauation mtf be fUrly intorod from opmpoilni Oroaiua and Joraaa- 
iei llM Roman and tiie GoUiic hiacoriana. ^ , .... ^ .. 

(ISO) Aceordinc to the ■yalem of Jomandet (c 33. j>. 8i«), the true heradltanr right lo the Gothic 
aceptre was vnted in the AmsH; but thow prince*, who vera Uie vaaala of Uie UunB, commanded Uie 
tribeti of the OMrogoths in tome distant parts of Gerraanr or Scythia. 

(160) The murder is related by Olympiodorus ; but tbe numberof the children Is taken fh>m an epitaph 
of suspected authority. ' ^ 

(Iffl) The death of Adolphus was celebrated ax ConstanUnople with Illuminations and OircenslaQ 
games. :See Chron. Alexandria.) It may seem doubtful, whedier the Oreeka were actuated, on this occa* 
rioDj^ their hatred of the Barbarians, or of the Latins. 
(US) Quod TarteaHads avus hirius ValUa Urria 

Vandalicas turmaSf et Juncti Martis Alanoe 
ftravit, et ocdduam tez^re cadavera CaipM. 

Sidon. ApoUlnar. in Panegyr. Amhen. 363, p. 300L adit SlmonSi 
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desigfns of conquest, which had heen intemipted bjr the death of Alaric. The 
winds and waves again disappointed the enterprise of the Goths ; and the minds 
of a superstitious people were deep^ affected 07 the repeated disasters of storms 
and shipwrecks. In this disposition, the successor of Adolphus no longer refused 
to listen to a Roman ambassador, whose proposals were enforced by the realf 
or supposed, approach of a numerous armj, under the conduct of the brave 
Constantius. A solemn treaty was stipulated and observed : Placidia was 
honourably restored to her brother ; six hundred thousand measures of wheat 
were delivered to the hungry Goths ;(163) and Wallia engafi;ed to draw hb 
sword in the service of the empire. A oloody war was instant^ excited among 
the Barbarians of Spain ; and the contending princes are said to have addiessea 
their letters, their ambassadors, and tbehr hostages, to the throne of the Western 
emperor, exhorting him to remain a tranouil spectator of thehr contest ^ the 
events of which must be favourable to the Romans, by the mutual slaughter of 
their common enemies. (164) The Spanish war was obstinately supported^ 
during three campaigns, with desperate valour, and various success ; and the 
martial achievements of Wallia diffused through the empire the superior renown 
of the Gothic hero. He exterminated the Silingi, who had irretnevably reined 
the elegant plenty of the province of Boetica. He slew, in battle, the king of 
the Alani ; and the remains of those Scythian wanderers, who escaped from the 
field, instead of choosing a new leader, humbly sought a refuse under the 
standard of the Vandals, with whom they were ever afterward confounded. 
The Vandals themselves, and the Suevi, yielded to the efforts of the invincible 
Goths. The promiscuous multitude of Barbarians, whose retreat had heed 
intercepted, were driven into the mountains of Gallicia ; where they still con- 
tinued, in a narrow compass, and on a barren soil, to exercise their domestic 
and implacable hostilities. In the pride of victory, Wallia was faithful to his 
engagements : he restored his Spanish conquests to the obedience of Honorius ; 
and the tyranny of the Imperial officers soon reduced an oppressed people ta 
regret the time of their Barbarian servitude. While the event of the war was 
still doubtful, the first advantages obtained by the arms of Wallia, had encotf' 
raged the court of Ravenna to decree the honours of a triumph to their feeble 
sovereign. He entered Rome like the ancient conquerors of nations ; and if 
the monum^ts of servile corruption had not long since met with the fate which 
they deserved, we should probably find that a crowd of poets and orators, of 
magistrates and bishops, anplaoded the fortune, the wisdom, and the invincible 
courage, of the emperor Honorins.^165) 

[A. D. 419.] Such a triumph might have been Justly claimed by the alhr 
of Rome, if Wallia, before he repassed the Pyrenees, had extirpated the seeds 
of the Spanish war. His victonous Goths, forty-three years after they had 
passed the Danube, were established, according to the faith of treaties, m the 
possession of the second Aquitain ; a maritime province between the Garonne 
and the Loire, under the civil and ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Bordeaux 
That metropolis, advantageously situated folr the trade of the ocean, was boill 
ID a regular and elegant iorm ; and its numerous inhabitants were distii^uished 
among the Gauls By their wealth, their learning, and the politeness of their 
manners. The adjacent province, which has been fondly compared to the 
garden of Eden, is blessed with a fruitful soil, and a temperate climate: the 
face of the country displayed the arts and the rewards of industry ; and the 
Goths, after their martial toils, luxuriously exhausted the rich VMOeyarda of 

(183J Thto wpplr WMtyiy acceptable: the GoUiswere lualted by the Vandah of Spate with the epT 

(164) Oroeiui Inerta a cow of Uieee Dreiended ktteiK Tu cum oamibaa neem hflbe, omnimMiaff 
obeidee aedpe ; nos noMe confllginraB, noUs pcrimuB. tIM vhieiiintf ; fanmortalla vero qucMua erat Ret- 
pubilce tan. ti otiique pereamoa. The Idea la Juat ; bai I eanirat penaade myaelf that It waa entertaiiied. 
or expreaaed, by the Barhariaoa. 

(165) Ronam irlamphana Ingredltnr, ia the fonnal enirearion ofProaper'a Chronlde. The facta whkta 
relate u> the death of Adolphoa, and the exploiti of Wallia, are related tttm Olympiodonia (apud PhoL 
P-ff )) 2[?iSi'* ^ « A p. 5W- «7), Joraandea (de Beboa Getieia, e. 31, 3»), and Um Chnmidea of 
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Aquitaln.flSS) The Gothic limits were enlaiged bj the additional gift of 
some neighbouring diocesses : and the successors of Alaric fixed their royal 
residence at Thoulouse, whicn included five populous quarters, or cities, within 
the spacious circuit of its walls. About the same time, in the last years of the 
reign of Honorius, the Goths, the Burgundians, and the Franks, obtained a 
permanent seat and dominion in the provinces of Gaul. The liberal grant of 
the usurper. Jovinus to his Buigundian allies, was confirmed by the lawful 
emperor : the lands of the First, or Upper Germany, were ceded to those 
formidable Barbarians ; and they gradually occupiea, either by conquest or 
treaty, the two provinces which still retain, with the titles of LhUchy and 
Countyj the national appellation of Bur^ndy.(167) The Franks, the valiant 
and faithful allies of the Roman republic, were soon tempted to imitate the 
invaders, whom they had so bravely resisted* Treves, tne capital of Gaul, 
was pillaged by their lawless bands ; and the humble colony, wnich they had 
flolong maintained in the district of Toxandria, in Brabant, insensibly multiplied 
along the banks of the Meuse and Scheld, till their independent power filled 
the whole extent of the Second, or Lower, Germany. These facts may be 
sufficiently justified by historic evidence : but the foundation of the French 
monarchy by Pharamond, the conc^uests, the laws, and even the existence 
of that hero, have been justly arraigned by the impartial severity of modem 
€riticism.(168) 

[A. D. 420, &c.] The ruin of the opulent provinces of Gaul may be dated 
from the establishment of these Barbarians, wnose alliance was dangerous and 
oppressive, and wbo were capriciously impelled, by interest or passion, tc 
violate the public peace. A heavy and partial ransom was imposed on the 
surviving provincials, who had escaped the calamities of war; the fairest and 
most fertile lands were assigned to the rapacious stran6:ers, for the use of theit 
families, their slaves, and their cattle ; and the trembling natives relinquished 
with a sigh the inheritance of their fathers. Yet these domestic misfortunes, 
which are seldom the lot of a vanquished people, had been felt and inflicted 
by the Romans themselves, not only in the insolence of foreign conquest, but 
in (he madness of civil discord. The Triumvirs proscribed eighteen of the 
most flourishing colonies of Italy ; and distributed their lands and houses to the 
veterans who revenged the death of Cesar, and oppressed the liberty of their 
country « Two poets^ of uneoual fame, have deplored, in similar circumstances, 
the loss of their patrimony ; out the legionaries of Augustus appear to have 
surpassed, in violence and injustice, the Barbarians, vfho invadea Gaul, under 
the reign of Honorius. It was not without the utmost difficulty that Vireil 
escaped from the sword of the centurion, who had usurped his farm in me 
neignbourfaood of Mantua ;(169) but Paulinus of Bourdeaux received a sum of 
money from his Gothic purchaser, which he accepted with pleasure and sur- 
prise ; and though it was much inferior to the real value of nis estate, this act 
of rapine was disguised by some colours of moderation and equity. (170) The 

(168) Amonius (de Clarte Urbibus. p. 257>-fi09,) celebrates Bourdemuz witb Uie partial aflectkm of a 
naliTe. Qee in Salvian (da Gubero. Dd, p. 99B, Paria, 1606,) a florid dcwriptkm ofUie proTincet of Aqul- 
tain and Novempopulania. 

(167) OrMlua (1. vll. c. 3S, p. 550,) commends the mildness and modesty of these Bargundlans, who 
treated their subjqcss of G aul as their Christian brethren. Maseou has illustrated the origin of their king- 
dom in the Arst four annotations at the end of his laboriotM Hislory of the Ancient Germans, voL IL p. 
955—579, of the English traostaUon. 

(IflB) See Maseou, L vlli. c. 43, 44, 45. Except in a short and sosplclovs line of the Chronicle of Prosper 
(In torn. i. p. 638), the name of Pharamond is never mentioned before the sevonih century. The author 
of the Gesta Francorum (la torn. U. p. 543,) sunestsL probably enough, that the choice of Pharamond, or 
at least of a king, was recommended to the rranks by hia father Mareomlr, wbo was an eiile la 
Tuscany** 

U69) O Lyeida, tItI perrenlmus : advena nostrl 

(Quod nunqnam vertti sumos) ut poss e ss o r agcUl 
Dlceret: H«c roea sunt ; Telens migrate colool, 
Nunc vieti tristes, Jtc 
flee the whole of the 9th eclogue, with the useAil Oommentary of Serrins. Fifteen aailei of Uie Mantaaa 
terriionr were amigned to the reterans, with a reservation, in favour of the inhabitants, of three mllM 
loond the city. Even In this fitvour they were cheated by Alfenue Varus, a famous lawyer, and one of 
nissioners, who measured eight hundred I 



^ Bioners, who measured eight hundred paces of water and morass. 
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odious name of conoueiorSy was softened into the mild and friendly appeflatioo 
of the guests of the Komaiis ; and the Barbarians of Gaul, more especially the 
Goths, repeatedly declared, that they were bound to the people bj the ties of 
hospitality, and to the emperor by tbe duty of allegiance and militaiy service. 
The title of Honorius and his successors, their laws, and their civil magistrates^ 
were still respected in the provinces of GaUl, of which they had resigned the 
P(>sse8sion to the Barbarian allies ; and the kings, who exercised a supreme 
and independent authoritr over their native subjects, ambitiously solicited 
the more honourable rank of masters-general of the Imperial armies.(l71^ 
Such was the involuntary reverence which the Roman name still impressea 
on the minds of those warriors, who had borne away in triumph the spoils of 
1(he Capitol. 

[A. D. 409.] While Italy was ravaged by the Goths, and a succession of 
feeble tyrants oppressed the provinces beyond the Alps, the British island 
separated itself from the bbdty of the Roman empire. The regular forces 
wnich guarded that remote province, had been gradually withdrawn ; and 
Britain was abandoned, without defence, to the Saxon pirates, and the savages 
of Ireland and Caledonia; The Britons, reduced to this extremity, no longer 
relied on the tardy and doubtful aid of a declining monarchy. They assembled 
in arms, repelled tbe invaders, and rejoiced in the important discoveiy of their 
own strength.(172) Afflicted by similar calamities, and actuated by the same 
spirit, the Armorican provinces (a name which comprehended the maritime 
countries of Gaul between tbe Seine and the Loire)(l73) resolved to imitate 
the example of the neighbouring island. They expelled the Roman maris- 
trates, who acted under the authority of the usurper Constantine ; and a tree 
government was established amora; a i>eople who had so long been subject to 
the arbitrary will of a master. The independence of Britain and Armorica 
was soon confirmed by Honorius himself, the lawful emperor of the West ; and 
the letters, by which he committed to the new states the care of their own 
safety, might be interpreted as an absolute and perpetual abdication of the 
exercise and rights of sovereignty. This interpretation was, in some measure* 
justified by the event. After the usurpers of Gaul had successively fallen, the 
maritime provinces were restored to the empire. Yet their obedience was 
imperfect and precarious : the vain, inconstant, rebellious disposition of the 
people, was incompatible either with freedom or servitude ;(t74) and Armorica, 
though it could not long maintain the form of a republic,(l75) was agitated by 
frequent and destructive revolts. Britain was irrecoverably lo8t.(l76) But as 
the em[)erors wisely acquiesced in the independence of a remote province, tbe 
separation was not embittered by the reproach of tyranny or rebellion ; and 

(171) This important truth is established by the accuracy of Tillemont (Hist des Einp. torn. ▼. p. 641;, 
and by the ingenuity of the Abb4 Dubos (HuL de rEsublissement de la Monarchie naneoiae dans lea 
Oaales, tnm. i. p. 859). . 

(ITS) Zosimus (I. vi. p. 376. 283) relates in a few words the revolt of Britain and Armorica. Our anti* 
quarians, even the great Camden himself, have been betrayed into many gross erron, by their Imperftet 
knowledge of the history of the continent. 

(173) The limits of Armorica are deflned by two national geographeiv, Messieurs de Valots and d*A»- 
▼ille, in their J^fbtitiat of Ancient Gaul. The word had been used in a more eztensivei and was afler> 
ward contracted to a much narrower, signtflcation. 

(174) Gens Inter geminos notissima clauditur amnea, 
Armoricana prius reterl cotntomine dicta. 
TorvK, feroz, ventoea, procaz, incauia, rebellls ; 
Inconstans, disparque sibl novitatis amore ; 
Prodlga verborum, sed non et prodiga facti. 

EcrfcDS, Monach. in Vit Su Gennani, 1. v. apud Vales. NotiL Gallianim, p.' 43. Valeslus alleges eereral 
tesUroonles to oonftnn this character ; to which I shall add the evidence of the presbyter Constantine 
(A. D. 488), who, in the life of Sl Germain, calls the Armorican rebels, mobliem et indiscipUnatum poptt> 
lum. See the Historians of Prance, torn. i. p. 643. 

(175) I thottff ht it necessary to enter my protest against this part of the system of the Abb4 Duboa, 
which Montesquieu has so vigorously opposed. See Eeprit des Loix, I. xxx. c. 24.* 

(176) Boeravviav luv rot Pwfiaioi aMi0wao-0a tuKtn txoy, nre the words of Procoplus (de Bell. Vandal L 
L c 3, p. i8i. Louvre edition) in a very Impnrunt passage, which has been too much neglected. Even 
Bade (Hist Gent. Analican. 1. 1. c. 12, p. 50, edit. Smith) acknowledges that the Romans flnaliy left drt- 
lain tn the reign of Honorius. Yet our modem historians and antiquarians extend the term of iHIr 
dominion ; and there are some who allow only the interval of a fbw months between tbdr departurt eMi 
the arrival of the e 
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the claims of alWiance and protection were succeeded by the mutual and 
voluntary offices of national friendship.^177) 

(A. D. 409—449.] This revolution dissolved the artificial fabric of civil and 
itary government ; and the independent country, during a peribd of forty 
years, till the descent of the Saxons, was ruled by the authority of the clergy, 
the nobles, and the municipal towns.(178) I. Zosimus, who alone has pre- 
served the memoi^ of this singular transaction, very accurately obser\'es, that 
the letters of Monorius were addressed to the cities of Britain.(l79) Under the 
protection of the Romans, ninety-two considerable towns had arisen in the 
several parts of that ereat province ; and, amon^ these, thirhr-three cities were 
distinguished above tne rest by their superior privileges ancf importance.flSO) 
Each of these cities, as in all the other provinces of the empire, formed a legal 
corporation, for the purpose of regulating their domestic policy ; and the powers 
of.municipal government were cnstributed among annual magistrates, a select 
senate, and the assembly of the people, according to the origmal model of the 
Roman constitution.( 181 ) The management of a common revenue, the exercise 
of civil and criminal jurisdiction, and the habits of public counsel and command, 
were inherent to these petty republics: and when they asserted their indepen- 
dence, the youth of the city, and of the adjacent districts, would naturally 
range themselves under the standard of the magistrate. But the desire of 
obtaining the advantages, and of escaping the burthens, of a political society, 
is a perpetual and inexhaustible source of discord ; nor can it reasonably be 
presumed, that the restoration of British freedom was exempt from tumult and 
faction. The pre-eminence of birth and fortune must have been frequently vio- 
lated by bold and popular citizens ; and the haughty nobles, who complained 
that they were become the subjects of their own servants,(l82) would some- 
times regret the reign of an arbitrary monarch. II. The jurisdiction of each 
city over the adjacent countiy, was supported by the patrimonial influence of 
the principal senators; and the smaller towns, the villages, and the proprietors 
of land, consulted their own safety by adherii^ to the shelter of these rising 
republics. The sphere of their attraction was proportioned to the respective 
degrees of their wealth and populousness ; but the hereditary lords ol ample 
possessions, who were not oppressed by the neighbourhood of any powerful 
city, aspired to the rank of independent princes, ami boldly exercised toe rights 
of peace and war. The gardens and villas, which exhibited some' faint imi- 
tation of Italian elegance, would soon be converted into strong castles, the 
refuge, in timeof danger, of the adjacent country :(183) the produce of the land 
was applied to purchase arms and horses; to maintain a military force of 
slaves, of peasants, and of licentious followers ; and the chie^ain might assume, 
within his own domain, the powers of a civil magistrate. Several of these Bri- 
tish chiefs might be the genuine posterity of ancient kings ; and many more 
would be tempted to adopt this honourable genealogy, and to vmdicate their 
hereditary claims, which had been suspended by the usurpation of the 
Cesars.(l84) Their situation, and their hopes, would dispose them to affect 

(177) B«de hu not forgot Uie occaalonal aid of the leg loni agaliwt the Swtn and PIcta ; and more 
authentic proof wlU hereafter be produced, that the Independent Britons raised 1S,000 men for the service 
•f the emperor AnthemiuSf in Gaul. 

(178) I owe it to mywelf^ and to historic truth, to declare, that some eireunuUncM In this paragraph are 
^nded only on eonjecture and analogy. The stubbornness of Qur language has sometimes forced me to 
deviate from the eonditimuU into the mdieatwe mood. 

(179) npos Ttti Of Bferawta vioXus. Zoslmus, I. vi. p. 383. 

(180) Twodlies or Britain were municipia, nine eolomea^ ten Ijctiiinra dtnatm^ twelve stiptndiartm 
of eminent note. This detail is taken from Richard of Cirencester, de ETitO Briiannie, p. 36 ; and though 
it may not seem probable; that he wrote from the MSB. of a Roman general, he shows a genuine luiov- 
ledge of antiquity, very extraordlnaiy for a monk of the fourteenth century.* 

(IHl) Bee Maffel Verona lUustrata, part i. 1. v. p. 83— lOS. 
(183) Leges resdtuit, llbertatemque reduclt, 

£t servos flunuUs non finit esse suls. 

Itinerar.Rutil.l.i.915. 
(183) An inscription (apud. Slrmond. Not. ad Sidon. Apollinar. p. SD) describes a castle, cum murls eC 
portis, tuiiionl omnium, erected by Dardanus on his own estate, near Sisteron. in the second Narbonnese, 
and named by him Theopolis. 

<184) The ^aUishment of their power would have been easy Indeed, if we could adopt the impracti- 
cable scheme of a lively and learned antiquarian ; who supposes, that the British monarchs of the several 
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the dress, tbe lao^age, and the customs of their ancestors. If the prmea of 
Britain relapsed into barbarism, while the cities studiously preservea the laws 
and manners of Rome, the whole island must have been gradually divided by 
the distinction of two national parties ; again broken into a UxMisana subdiyisions 
of war and faction, by the various provocations of interest and resentment. 
The public strength, instead of being united against a foreign enemy, was coo- 
sumed in obscure and intestine quarrels : and the personal merit which had 
placed a successful leader at the head of nis equals, might enable him to sub- 
due the freedom of some neighbouring cities; and to claim a rank among the 
turafUs,{XB5) who infested Britain after the dissolution of the Roman ^vemment 
nL The British church might be composed of thirty or forty bi8bops,(l86) 
with an adequate proportion of the inferior cleigy : and the want of riches (for 
they seem to have been poor)(187) would compel them to deserve the public 
esteem, by a decent and exemplary behaviour. The interest, as well as tbe 
temper, of the clergy, was favourable to the peace and union of their distracted 
country ; those salutary lessons mi^ht be frequently inculcated in their popular 
discourses ; and the episcopal synods were the only councils that could pretend 
X6 the weight and authority of a national assembly. In such councils, where 
the princes and magistrates sat promiscuously with the bishops, the important 
affairs of the state, as well as of the church, mi^ht be freely debated : differ- 
ences reconciled, alliances formed^ contributions imposed, wise resolutions often 
concerted, and sometimes executed : and there is reason to believe, that, in 
moments of extreme danger, a Pendragon^ or Dictator, was elected by the 
general consent of the Britons. These pastoral cares, so worthy of the episco- 

Eal character, were interrupted, however, by zeal and superstition; and the 
British cleigy incessantly laboured to eradicate the Pelagian heresy, which 
they abhorred, as the peculiar disgrace of their native country. (188) 

[A. D. 418.] It is sfimewhat remarkable, or rather it is extremely natural, 
that the revolt of Britain and Armorica should have introduced an appearance 
of liberty into the obedient provinces of Gaul. In a solemn edict,(189) filled 
with the strongest assurances of that paternal affection which princes so often 
express, and so seldom feel, the emperor Honorius promulgated his intention 
of convening an annual assembly ot tbe teven provinces: a name peculiarly 
appropriated to Aquitain, and the ancient Narbonnese, which had fopg since 
exchanged their Celtic rudeness for the useful and elegant arts of Italy .(190) 
Aries, the seat of government and commerce, was appointed for the place of the 
assembly; which regularly controued twenty-eight days, from the fiAeenth of 
August to the thirteenth of September, of every year. It consisted of tbe 
Praetorian prasfect of the Gauls ; of seven provincial governors, one consular and 
six presidents ; of the magistrates, and perhaps tli^ bishops, of about sixty 
cities; and of a competent, though indefinite, number of the roost honourable 
and opulent possessors of land, who might justly be considered as the repie* 
sentalives of their country. They were empowered to interpret and commu 
Dicale the laws of their sovereign ; to expose the grievances and wishes of 
their constituents ; to moderate the excessive or unequal weight of taxes ; and 

tribes continued to reign, though with rabordinate Jarisdiction, from the time of Ciaud&ua to that of Hoa^ 
rluB. Bee Whltakcr*a Histofy of Maocheiter, vol. i. p. 347-^7. 

(185) AAA* ma vjro rvpavMcf ov* av7» ucvc Procoptus, de Bell. VaodaL I. i. e. S, pu 181. BritAinda 
fertilM provincia lyrannorum, was theexprewion of Jcrom, In the year 415. (torn. U. p. 955. ad denplioni.) 
By the pilgrims who resorted every year to the Holy Land, Uie monkof Bethlem lecelved the eariieat and 
moat accurate mteUlgence. 

(186) See Bingham's Ecdea. Antiquities, vol. i. Liz.cS, p. 394. 

(187} It is reported of ikre§ British bishops, who assisted in Um coondi of Rimini, A. D. 3SB, tarn psa 
peres fuisse ut nihil haberenL Bulpicius Severas, Hist. Sacrm, 1. 11. p. 490. Some of their brathrea, how> 
ever, were in better clrcarastances. 

riSS) Consult Usher, de Antiq. Eccles. Britannlcar. e. 8—13. 

(189) See the correct text of this edict, as published by Sirmond (NoUad Sldon. ApoUln. p. 147). Rloe 
mar, of Rheims, who assigns a place to the hi*k»p», had probaUy seen (in the ninth century) a mora per 
Ibctcopy. Duboa, Hist Critique de la Monarchic Francoise, lom. 1. p. 341—855. 

(190) It is evident from the JV*ottt»a, that the seven provinces were tbe VIennensis, the awrlUme Alpai 
fbe first and second Narbonnese, Novempopulania, and Uie first and second Aquitain. In the room of the 
first Aquiiain. the Abb^ DuboB,oa the auUioriiy of Ulncmar, desires to intiMuce the lint LufduDenaa 
orLronoeae- 
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to deliberate on evefv subject of local or national importance, that oould tend 
to the restoration of the peace and proqmrity of the seven proyinces. If such 
an institution, which R^ave the people an interest in their own goyemment, had 
been universally established by Tnyan or the Antonines, the seeds of public 
wisdom and virtue might have been cherished and propagated in the empire 
of Rome. The privileges of the subject would have secured the throne ofthe 
monarch ; die abuses of an arbitraiy administration might have been prevented^ 
in some degree, or corrected, by the interposition of these representative 
assemblies ; and the country would have been defended aeainst a foreign 
enemy, by the arms of natives and freemen. Under the mild and i^enerous 
influence of liberty, the Roman empire might have remained invincible and 
immortal ; or if its excessive magnitude, and the instability of human affairs, 
had Qpposed such perpetual continuance ; its vital and constituent members 
might have separately preserved their vigour and independence. But in the 
decline of the empire, when every principle of health and life had been 
exhausted, the tardy application of this partial remedy was incapable of pro* 
ducin^ any important or salutary effects. The emperor Honorius expresses his 
surprise, that ne must compel the reluctant provinces to accept a privilege 
which they should ardently have solicited. A fine of three, or even five, 
pounds of ffold, was imposed on the absent representatives : who seem to have 
declined this imag^naiy gift of a free constitution, as the last and most cruel 
insult of their oppressors. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

Arcadtus emperor of ihe East— Administration and disgrace qfEuiroptw 
Revolt of Crainas— Persecution of St. John Chrysostomn-^TTieodoeius !!• 
emperor of the East — His sister Pvldkeria—His wije Eudocia^-The Persian 
rnar^ and division rf Armenia. 

I A. D. 396. 408.] Tbs division of the Roman world between the sons oi 
Theodosius, marks the final establishment of the empire of the East, which 
from the reign of Arcadius to the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, sub- 
sisted one thousand and fif^y-eight years in a state of premature and perpetual 
decay. The sovereign of that empire assumed, and obstinately retained, the 
vJain, and at length fictitious, title of Emperor of the Rohans : and the heredi 
taiy appellations of Cesar and Avoustdb continued to declare, that he was 
the legitimate successor of the first of men, who had reigned over the first ot 
nations. The palace of Constantinople rivalled, and peibaps excelled, the mag- 
nificence of Persia ; and the eloquent sermons of St. Chi7sostom(l) celebrate, 
while they condemn, the pompous luxury of the reign of Arcadius. ** The 
emperor," says he, " wears on his head either a diadem, or a crown of gold, 
decorated with precious stones of inestimable value. These ornaments, and 
his purple garments, are reserved for his sacred person alone ; and his robes of 
silk are embroidered with the figures of golden dragons. His throne is of massr 
gold. Whenever he appears in public, he is surrounded by his courtiers, his 

guards, and bis attendants. Their spears, their shields, ihetr cuirasses, the 
ridles and trappings of their horses, have either the substance, or the appear- 
ance of gold ; and the laiige splendid boss in the midst of their shield, is encir- 
cled with smaller bosses, which represent the shape of &e human eye. The 

(1) FftUier Montfluicoii, wtio, by the eommand of hia Benedierine mp&rion, wu eompdled (ma Lod- 
gueracna, torn. 1. p. 80S) to execute the laborious edition of BLChiTsoetom, In thirteen volumes in folio 
(Paris, 1738), amused himself with eztnusting from that Immense collection of morals, sohie curious onK 



siuTms, which tUastrals the manners of the Theodoslan ace (see Chnrsoslom. Opera, torn. ziil. p. 19»- 
... ^ 'i^Um^ttme»VAcildmlmer(vtima,Um.m^ 



188), and his Fwwch DlMortailon, in i 
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two mules that draw the chariot of the monarch, are perfectly white, and 
ihminr all over with gold. The chariot itself, of pure aixl solid gold, attracts 
the admiration of the spectators, who contemplate the puiple curtains, the 
snowy carpet, the size of the precious stones, and the resplendent plates of 
sold, that flitter as they are agitated hj the motion of the carnage. The 
Imperial pictures are whitei on a blue ground ; the emperor api>ears seated 
on his throne, with his arms, his horses^ and his guards beside him ; and his 
vanquished enemies in chams at his feet." The successors of Constantioe 
established their perpetual residence in the royal city, which he had erected 
on the veige of Europe and Asia. Inaccessible to the menaces of their enemies, 
and perhaps to the complaints of their people, they received, with each wind, 
the tributaiT productions of every climate ; while the impregnable strength of 
their capital continued for ages to defy the hostile attempts of the Barbarians. 
Their aominions were bounded by the Hadriatic and the Tigris ; and the 
whole interval of twenty-five days' navigation, which separated the extreme cold 
of Scythia from the torrid zone of i£thiopia,(2) was comprehended within the 
limits of the empire of the East. The populous countries of that empire were 
the seat of art and learning, of luxury and wealth ; and the inhabitants, who 
had assumed the language and manners of Greeks, stjled themselves, with 
some appearance of truth, the most enlightened and civilized portion of the 
human species. The form of government was a pure and simple monarchy; 
the name of the Rom Air Republic, which so long preserved a faint tradition ot 
freedom, was confined to the Latin provinces ; and the princes of Constan- 
tinople measured their g^atness by the servile obedience of their people. 
They were ignorant how much this passive disposition enenrates and degrades 
every faculty of the mind. The suojects. who had resigned their will to the 
absolute commands of a master, were equally incapable of guarding their lives 
and fortunes against the assaults of the Barbarians, or of defending their reason 
from the terrors of superstition. 

[A. D. 395. 399.] The first events of the reign of Arcadius and Honoriua 
are so intimately connected, that the rebellion of the Goths, and the fall oi 
Rufinus, have afready claimed a place in the history of the West It has 
already been observed, that £utrbpius,(3^ one of the principal eunuchs of the 
palace of Coratantinople, succeeded the naughty minister whose ruin he had 
accomplished, and whose vices he soon imitated. Every order of the state 
bowed to the new favourite ; and their tame and obsequious submission encou- 
raged him to insult the laws, and, what is still more difficult and daimrous, the 
manners of his countrv. Under the weakest of the predecessors of Arcadius, 
the reien of the eunuchs had been secret and almost invisible. They insinuated 
themselves into the confidence of the prince ; but their ostensible functions were 
confined to the menial service of the wardrobe and Imperial bed-chamber. 
They might direct, in a whisper, the public counsels, and blast, by their ma« 
licious suggestions, the fame and fortunes of the most illustrious citizens ; but 
they never presumed to stand forward in the front of the empire,f4) or to pro- 
£ine the public honours of the state. Eutropius was the first of his artificial 



(3) According to the loose reckonlac. ttiat a ship ooaM sail, wiUi a (Ur wind, 1000 stadia, or 1S5 milea, 
la the revolatlon of a dar and night; Diodorui Sicutus computes ten davi firom the Paolus MoBotis to 
Rhodes, and (bur days from Rhodes to Alexandria. The navigation of the Nile, from Alexandria to 
Byene, under the tropic of Cancer, reoiiired, as It ¥ras against the stream, ten days more. Diodor. SicuL 
torn. i. I. iii. p. 900, edit Wesseiing. He might, without much impropriety, measure the extreme beat 
from the verge of the Torrid Zone ; bat he smaks of tbe Itootis In the 47lh degree of northern latitude, as 
if it lay within Uie polar circle. 

(3) Bnrthius, who adored his ouUior with the blind superstition of a commentator, gives the pre fe r e i io 
to the two boolcs which Claudian composed against Eutropius, above all his other productions (Balllec, 
Jugemens des Savens, tom. iv. p. 227). They are Indeed a very elegant and spirited satire; and would tm 
more valusble in an historical liJEht, if the inveetive were less vague, and more temperate 

(4) After lamenting tlM progress of the eunuchs in tha Roman palace, and defining their proper Amo* 
ttons,Claudlaaadds, "^ ^ 



TmperIL ^ ^ 

la Eutrop. 1.498. 



Tet it does not appear that the eunuch has sammed any of the efficient ofBces of tbe empire ; and ba It 
siirled only Pispotmus saeri cabkuli, In the edict of his banishment. Bee Cod. Theod.L is. Ul zL taf 11^ 
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sex, who dared to assume the character of a Roman magistrate and freneral.(5) 
Sometimes, in the presence of the blushin? senate^ he ascended the tribanal, to 
pronounce judg;ment, or to repeat elaoorate harangues; and sometimes 
appeared on horseback, at the head of his troops, in the dress and armour of a 
hero. The disregard of custom and decency always betrays a weak and ill- 
regulated mind ; nor does Eutropius seem to have compensated for the folly of 
the desi^, by any superior merit or ability in the execution. His former 
habits otlife had not introduced him to the study of the laws, or the exercises 
of the field ; his awkward and unsuccessful attempts provoked the secret con- 
tempt of the spectators ; the Goths expressed their wish, that iuch a general 
might always command the armies of Rome ; and the name of the minister 
was branded with ridicule, more pernicious perhaps than hatred to a public 
character. The subjects of Arcadius were exasperated by the recollection, 
that this deformed and decrepid eunuch,(6) who so perversely mimicked the 
actions of a man, was bom in tne roost abiect condition of servitude : that, before 
he entered the Imperial palace, he had oeen successively sold, ana purchased, 
by a hundred masters, wno had exhausted his youthful strength in every mean 
and infamous office, and at ler^rth dismissed him, in his old age, to freedbm and 
poverty.(7) While these disgraceful stories were circulated, and perhaps 
exaggerated, in private conversations, the vanity of the favourite was Mattered 
with the most extraordinaiy honours. In the senate, in the capital, in the pro- 
vinces, the statues of Eutropius were erected, in brass, or marble, decorated 
with the ^mbols of his civil and military virtues, and inscribed with the 
pompous title of the third founder of Constantinople. He was promoted to 
the rank of pcArtdan^ which began to sienify, in a popular, ana even legal 
acceptation, the father of the emperor; and the last yeardf the fourth century 
was polluted by the etmtuUhip of a eunuch, and a slave. This strange and 
inexpiable pro>aigy(8) awakened, however, the prejudices of the Romans. 
The effeminate consul was rejected by the West, as an indelible stain to the 
annals of the republic ; and without invoking the shades of Brutus and Ca- 
millus, the colleague of Eutropius, a learned and respectable ma{gistrate,(9) 
sufficiently represented the different maxims of the two administrations. 

The bold and vigorous mind of Rufinus seems to have been actuated by a 
more san^inaiT and revengeful spirit ; but the avarice of the eunuch was not 
less insatiate than that of the pr8efect.(lO) ^ As long as he despoiled the 
(^pressors, who had enriched theihselves with the plunder of the people* 

C3) Januiiie obatA mi, nee ■obria dlTitili mem 

In mlienui legea homlniunque nqolia ludlt; 

Judical eunuchua 

Anna edani violare parmt. . . . • . 
Claudian (I. S»— S70), with that mixture of iodlgnatloo and hnmoor, which alwaya pieoeee In a 
■aUrte poet, dctcrlbea the fauolent folly of the eunaeh, the diasrace of the empire, and the Joy of th« 
OoUki. 

Qandel, cam vlderit hoMit, 

Et eentit Jam docno viroe. 
(S) The poet*a Ilrety deecrlpiion of hie deformity (1- lU^US,) k oonlhmed by the aathentk testimony 
of ChrywMlDm (torn. ill. p. 384. ediL Montflnicon) ; who obaerree, that when the paint was washed away, 
the /hce of Eutropius appeared more ugly and wrinkled than that of an old woman. Claudian remarks 
(i. 4fld), and the remark must have been founded on experience, that there wu scarcely any interval 
between the youth and the decrepid age of an eunuch. 

(7) Eutropius appears to have been a native of Armenia or Assyria. His three services, which Clau- 
dian more partteularly describes, were these: 1. He spent many years as the catamite of Ptolemy, A 
aroom or soldier of the Imperial stables. 5L Ptolemy gave him to the old aeneral Arintheos, for whom 
Be very skitfully exercised the profession of a pimp. 3. He was given, on ner marriage, to the daughter 
of Arintheus ; and the fliture consul was employed to comb her £Ur, to present the silver ewer^to waali 
and to fan his mistress in hot weather. See 1. 1. 31—137. 

(8) Claudian (1. L Eutrojp. 1--^) after enumerating the various prodigies of monstrous births, speaUnf 
animals, showera of blood or stones, double suns, 4U. adds, with some exaggeration. 

Omnia cesserunt eunucho eonsnie monstra. 
The flrat book concludes with a noble speech of the goddess of Rome to her fkvonrlte Hoaorlns, depreeaUng 
the new ignominy to which she was exposed. 

(9) FI. Mallius Theodoras, whose civil honours and philosophical works have been celebrated by 
Claudian In a very elegant panegjrric 

(10) Mc^iwr it fi6ii rw vXyrw, drunk with riches, is die forcible expression of Zoslmus (}. v. p. 301>. and 
the avarice of Eutropius is equally exfcrated in the (lexicon of Suidas, and the Chronicle of Marceninufl. 
Chrysosiora bad often admonished the favourite, of the vanity and danger of Immoderate WMlth torn 
n ptSBL 
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fiatropius might gratify his covetous disposition without much envy or injustice . 
but the progress of bis rapine soon invaded the wealth which had be«ii 
acquired by lawful inheritance, or laudable industiy. The usual methods of 
extortion were practised and improved ; and Clauaian has sketched a live^ 
and original picture of the public auction of the state. " The impotence of 
the eunuch" (says that agreeable satirist) ^ has served only to stimulate his 
avarice : the same hand, which, in his servile condition, was exercised in petty 
theHs, to unlock the coffers of his master, now grasps the riches of the world ; 
and this infamous broker of the empire appreciates and divides the Romao 
provinces, from Mount Hasmus to the Tigris. One man, at the expense of his 
villa, is made proconsul of Asia ; a second purchases Syria with his wife's 
jewels ; and a third laments, that he has exchanged his paternal estate for the 
government of Bithynia. In the anti-chamber of Eutropius, a large tablet is 
exposed to public view, which marks the respective prices of the provinces 
The different value of Pontus, of Galatia, of Ly dia, is accurately distinguished 
Lycia may be obtained for so many thousand pieces of gold ; but the opulenoi 
ot Phiygia will require a more considerable sum. The eunuch wishes tc 
obliterate, by the general disgrace, his personal ignominy: and as he has beei 
sold himsel/, he is desirous of selling tne rest of mankind. In the eager coo 
tention, the balance, which contains the fate and fortunes of the province, often 
trembles on the beam : and till one of the scales is inclined, by a supen'oi 
weight, the mind of the impartial Judge remains, in anxious suspense.(ll) 
Such" (continues the indignant poet) ** are the fruits of Roman valour, of the 
defeat of Antiochus, and of the triumph of Pompey." This venal prostitution 
of public honours secured the inipunity of ^ure crimes ; but the riches, which 
Eutropius derived from the confiscation, were already stained with injustice ; 
since it was decent to accuse, and to condemn, the proprietors of the wealth 
which he was impatient to confiscate. Some noble biooa was shed by the hand 
of the executioner; and the niost inhospitable extremities of the empire were 
filled with innocent and illustrious exiles. Among the srenerals and consuls of 
the East, AbundantiusflS) had reason to dread the first effects of the resentment 
of Eutropius. He haa faleen guilty of the unpardonable crime of introducing 
that abject slave to the palace of Constantinople : and some degree of praise 
must be allowed to a powerful and ungrateful favourite, who was satisfied with 
the disgrace of his benefactor. Abundantius was stripped of his ample for 
tunes by an Imperial rescript, and banished to Pitvus, on the Euxine, the last 
frontier of the Roman world ; where he subsisted by the precarious mercy of 
the Barbarians, till he could obtain, after the fall ot Eutfopius, a milder exile 
at Sidon in Phoenicia. The destruction of Timasius(l3} required a more 
serious and regular mode of attack. That great officer, the master-general df 
the armies of Theodosius, had signalized his valour by a decisive victoiyi 
which he obtained over the Goths of Thessaly ; but he was too prone, after 
the example of his sovereign, to enjoy the luxuiy of peace, and to abandon hb 
confide hce to wicked and designing flatterers. Timasius had despised the 
public clamour, by promoting an infamous dependant to the command of a 
cohort ; and he deserved to feel the in^ratituae of Bargus, who was secretly 
instigated by the favourite to accuse his' patron of a treasonable conspiracy. 

(11) «^. . .eertantam acpe duoram 

Blvenam auspendit onus: cum pondere Judex 
Vergit, et In gemlnaa nutat provincia lancea. 
Claudlan (1. 193—809,) ao curiously diadnguiihea Uie circumatancea of the aale, that Hbej all aeem lo 
allude to particular anecdotea. 

(19) Clauaian (i. 154—170,) mentiona the jutZt and exile of Abandanthia, nor could he fUl to quote the 
example of the artlBt, who made the Arat trfal of the brazen bull, which he preaented to Phalaria. See 
Zoflimua, 1. ▼. p. 902. Jerom. torn. 1. p. 9A. The di£Ebrence of plac^ ia easily reconciled ; but the dedaiva 
authority of Aateriua of Amaaia (Orat. iv. p. 76, apud Tillemont, Hiat. dei Empereura, torn. v. pi 43S|> 
Buai turn the acale in ftivour of Pityua. 

;i3) Suidaa (moat probably from the history of Eunapius) haa given a very unfavourable picture of 
Timaatua. The account of hia accuaer, the Judges, trioL^o. is perfectly agreeable to the practiee of 
ancient and modem courts. See Z^oslmus, 1. v. p. 996, 999, 9000 I un almoat templed to quote the 
romance of a great maator (Fielding^a Worka, vol. iv. p. 49, &c 8vo edit.) which may be oooaidered m 
the hiatory of human nature. 
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The geiKral was arraigned before the tribunal of Arcadius himself ; and tb^ 
principal eunuch stood bj the side of the throne, to sugp;e8t the questions and 
answers of his sovereien. But as this form of trial Dajgfut be deemed partial 
and arbttraiyy the further inquiry into the crimes of Timasius was delisted 
to Satuminus and Procopius; tde former of consular rank^ the latter still 
respected as the father-in-law of the emperor Valens. The appearances of a 
fair and le^l proceeding were maintained by the blunt honestj of Procopius i 
and he yielded with reluctance to the obsequious dexterity of his colleague^ 
who pronounced a sentence of condemnation against the unfortunate Timasius. 
His immense riches were confiscated, in the name of the emperor, and for the 
benefit of the favourite ; and he was doomed to peipetaal exile at Oasis, a 
solitary spot in the midst of the sandy deserts of Lybia<(14) Secluded from 
all human converse, the master-generai of the Roman armies was lost for ever 
to the world ; but the circumstances of bis fate hav^ been related in a various 
and contradictoiy manner. It is insinuated, that £utropius despatched a private 
order for his secret execution.(15) It was reportea, that, m attempting to 
escape from Oasis, he perished in the desert, of thirst and hunger ; and that 
his dead body was found on the sands of Lybia.(16) It has been asserted^ 
with more confidence, that bis son Syagrius, after successfully eluding the pur* 
suit of the agents and emissaries of tne court, collected a band of African 
robbers ; that he rescued Timasius from the place of his exile : and that both 
the father and son disappeared from the knowledge of mankino.ClT} But the 
ungrateful Bairus, instead of being suffeiied to possess the reward ot guilt, was 
soon afterward circumvented and destroyed, by the more powerful villany of 
the minister himself; who retained sense and spirit enough to abhor the instru^ 
ment of his owa crimes. 

[A. O. 397.] The public hatred, and the despair of individuals, continually 
threatened, or seemed to threaten, the personal safety of £utropfus; as well as 
of the numerous adherents, who were attached to his fortune, and had been 
promoted by his venal favour. For their mutual defence, he contrived tho 
safeguard or a law, which violated eveiT principle of humanity and justice.(18) 
I. It is enacted, in the name, and by toe authority, of Arcadius, that all those 
who shall conspire, either with subjects, or with straneers, against the lives of 
any of the persons whom the emperor considers as tne members of his own 
bcidy, shall be punished with death and confiscation. This species of fictitious 
and metaphorical treason is extended to protect, not only the Uludriow officers 
of the state and army, who arc admitted into the sacred consistory, but like- 
wise the principal domestics of the palace, the senators of Constantinople, the 
military commanders, and the civil magistrates of the provinces: a vague and 
indefinite list, which, under the successors of Oonstantfne, included an obscure 
and numerous train of subordinate ministers. 11. This extreme severity might 
perhaps be justified, had it beeo only directed to secure the representatives of 
the sovereign firom stay actual violence in the execution of their office. But the 
whole body of Imperial dependants claimed a privile^, or rather impunityi 
which screened them, in the loosest moments of their lives, from the hasty^ 
perhaps the justifiable, resentment of their fellow-citizens : and by a strange 

a4) Ttie great Oasto waaoiwof Uieapoii In thaaands of Lybtef watered with aprtnta, and capable o{ 

Educinf Wheal, barley, and palm t ieai. It wat aboal tlirea dayfi Journey from north to aoutta, about 
r a day in breadth, and at the diatance of about flTe day*" march to Uie wcat of Abydua, on the Nile. 
Bee d'AnvlUe, Deecrlptloa de TEgypla, p. 186, 187. 188. The barren deaert which encompaaaea Oaaia 
lZ<mimtt»y 1. ▼. p. aoo,} baa aof^iatad the idea c^ eonpataUve ftrtUltj, and atan fba epMMC of tlio 
2«FaW««d(BerodoLUI.a6^ "^ 

(15) rhaUnaorolMultan,laBairmi.l.l.l8(S 

Mannarlcaa elaru vlolatur a 
•vldaBflr ilkidM to Ma pafanaakNi of itM death of 

(16) aouomm^ 1. tttk e. 7. lie apeaka ftmn report, msrtvt ttadb^uy.— * 

(17) Zoafanua, L ▼. p. 360. Yet he aeama to auapeot (bat thia nunonr waa apread by the fHendi of 
Eutropiua. 

(18) See ttM Tbaodorfaa Coda, 1. Ix. tit. 14. ad legena ConMIUna de Sicarib. Ie«. 3, and the Code of 
inaUnian, L Ix. ttL vUU ad legem JuHam de Haieetate, leg. 5. The atteratton of the UOe, i row miinler to 
Iraaaon. waa an Improvement of the aubtle Tribonlan. Godeftoy, In a formal diaaertation, which be hat 
inaertecl in hli Commentary, llluatrates this law of Arcadiua, and ezplaina all the dlfllcult paaaagci whltll 
badteenparmiadbydiaJartnoiMmliaof UwdariMrafaa. iaa toai. UL p. 88-m. 
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pervenion of the laws, tbe same degree of guilt and punishmenf was applied 
to a private ouarrely and to a deliberate conspiracy against tbe emperoi and 
the empire. The edict of Arcadius most positiyet^ and most absurdly declares) 
that in such cases of treason, thtnifflUs and actioiu ought to be punished with 
equal severity ; that the knowle(^ of a mischievous intention, unless it be 
instantly revealed, becomes eoually criminal with the intention itself ;(19) and 
that those rash men who shall presume to solicit the pardon of traitors, shall 
themselves be branded with public and perpetual infamy. III. '* With rei^ard 
to the sons of tbe traitors (continues the emperor) although they ou^ht to share 
the Dunishment, since they will probably imitate the guilt ot their parents ; 
vet, by the special e^ect of our Imperial lenity, we ^nt them theur lives : 
out at the same time, we declare them incapable of mheriting, either on the 
father's or on the mother's side, or of receiving any gift or legacy, from the 
testament either of kinsmen or of strangers. Stigmatized with hereditaiy 
infamy, excluded from the hopes of honours or fortune, let them endure tbe 

gangs of poverty and contempt, till they shall consider life as a calamity, and 
eath as a comfort and relief." In such words, so well adapted to insult the 
feelings of mankind, did the emperor, or rather his favourite eunuch, applaud 
the moderation of a law, whicn transferred the same unjust and innumaQ 
penalties to the children of all those who had seconded, or who had not dis* 
closed, these fictitious conspiracies* Some of the noblest regulations of] Roman 
iurisjprudenoe have been suflfered to expire ; but this edict, a convenient and 
forcible engine of ministerial tyranny, was carefully inserted in the codes of 
Theodosius and Justinian ; and the same maxims have been revived in modem 
ages, to protect tbe electors of Germany, and the cardinals of the church of 
Rome. (20) 

[A. D. 399«] Yet these sanguinary laws^ which spread terror among a dis- 
armed and dispirited people, were oT too weak a^ textur to restrain the bold 
enterprise of Tribigila(2l) the Ostro|;oih. The colony of that warlike nation, 
which had been planted by Theodosius in one of the most icrtile districts of 
Phrygia,(22) impatientl3r compared the slow returns of laborious husbandry, 
with the successful rapine and liberal rewards of Alaric ; and their leader 
resented, as a personal affront, his own ungracious reception in the palace of 
Constantinople. A soft and wealthy provmce, in the heart of the empire, was 
astonished by the sound of war ; ana the faithful vassal, who had been disre 
garded pr oppressed, was again respected, as soon as he resumed the hostile 
character of a Barbarian. The vineyards and fruitful delds, between the rapid 
Marsyas and the windin«^ M8eander,(23) were consumed with fire ; the decayed 
walls of the city crumbled into dust, at the first stroke of an enemy ; tbe 
trembling inhabitants escaped from a bloody massacre to the shores of the 
Hellespont ; and a considerable part of Asia Minor was desolated by tbe 
rebellion of Tribigild. His rapid progress was checked by tbe resistance of 



the peasants of Pamphytia : and the Ostrogoths, attacked in a narrow pass, 
between the city of Selg8e,(24) a deep morass, and the craggy cliffs of Mount 

(19) Bartolua underatanda a sioiule and naked conacioucneas, without any aign of approbation or oofo- 
carrence. For thia opinion, aava Baldua, he la now roaaiing la hell. For my own part, continuca the 
diacreet Heigeociua (Element. Jur. Civil. I. iv. p. 411), I muat approve the theory of Bartolua; but in 
practice I abould Incline to the aentlmenl of Baldaa. Yet Bartolua waa gravely quoted by the lawyeia of 
Cardinal Richelieu; and Eutropiua waa Indirectly guilty of Uie murder of the virtuoua de Thou. 

(90) Godefroy, torn. 111. p. 89. It la, however, auapected, thai this law, ao repugnant to the mailioa of 
Germanic freedom, haa been aurreptitloualy added to the golden buU. 

(31) A cooloua and ciroamatantlai narraUve (whkh be might have reaerved for more important events) 
b beaiowed by Zosiroua (I. v. p. 304—313,) on the revolt of Tribigild and Gainaa. See llkewlae Bocrateai 
1. vi. c 6, and Sozomen, 1. vlii. c. 4. The aecond book of Glaudian agalMt Butropiua, ia a fine, thoogli 
imperfect piece of hialory. 

(33) Claudian (In Eutrop. 1. 11. 337— f^,) verv accurately obeervea, that the aneient naine and natkm 
of the Phrygiana extended very (kr on every me, till their limlti were contracted by the cokmiea of the 
BIthyniant of Thrace, of the Greeka, and at laat of the Gaula. Hla deacripHon (Ui. 3S7— 473,) of the 
itrtility of Phrygia, and of the four rivera that produce gold, la Juat and pictureaque. 

(93) Xenophon, Anabaaia, I 1. p. 11, 13, edit. Hutchinaon. Btrabo, I. zil. p. 865, edit. Amalel. O. Cmt. 
{.ill. c. 1. Claudian comparea tbe junction of the Marayaa and Meander to that of the Saone and the 
Ehdnc; with thia diflbrence, however, that the amaller of the Phrygian rivera la not accelerated, but 
ntarded, by the larger. 

(S<) Sel^ aooiooy of the LaiocdciiioiilaDa,bad fivmarly numbered twenty t houaand citiiaiM; hot ia 
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Taun]9» were defeated with Ihe loss of their bravest troops. But the spint of 
their chief was not daunted by misfortune ; and bis army was contuiuall/ 
recruited by swarms of Barbarians and outlaws, who were desirous of exer* 
cising the profession of robbery, under the more honourable names of war and 
conquest. The rumours of the success of Tribigild might for some time be 
suppressed by fear, or di^ised by flatteiy ; yet they gradually alarmed both 
the court and the capital. Every mibforlune was exaggerated in dark and 
doubtful hints ; and the future designs of thcs rebels became the subject of 
anxious conjecture.^ Whenever Tribigild advanced into the inland country, the 
Romans were inclined to suppose that he meditated the passage of Mount 
Taurus, and the invasion of Syria. If be descended towaird the sea, they 
imputed, and perhaps suggested, to the Gothic chie^ the more dangerous project 
of arming a fleet m the harbours of Ionia, and ot extending his depredations 
along the maritime coast,- from the mouth of the Nile to the port of Coiutan* 
tinople. The approach of danger, and the obstinacy of Tribigild, who refused 
all terms of accommodation, compelled Eutropius to summon a council of 
war.(25) After claiming for himself the priviieee of a veteran soldier, the 
eunuch intrusted the guard of Thrace and the Hellespont to Gainas the Goth ; 
and the command of the Asiatic army to his favourite Leo ; two generals, who 
differently, but effectually, promoted the cause of the rebels. I^o,(26) who, 
from the bulk of his body, and the dulness of his mind, was surnamed the Ajax 
of the East, bad deserted bis original trade of a wool-comber, to exercise, with 
much less skill and success, the military profession ; and his uncertain operations 
were capriciously framed and executed, with an ignorance of real difficulties, 
and a timorous neglect of eveiy favourable opportunity. The rashness of the 
Ostrogoths had drawn them into a disadvantageous position between the rivers 
Melas and Euiymedon, where they were almost besieged by the peasants of 
Pamphylia ; but the arrival of an Imperial army, instead ot compfetit^ their 
destruction, afforded the means of safety and victory. Tribigild surprised ihe 
unguarded camp of the Romans, in the darkness of the ni^ht ; seduced the faith 
of the greater part of the Barbarian auxiliaries, and dissipated, without much 
effort, the troops, which had been corrupted by the relaxation ot discipline, and 
the luxury of the capital. The discontent ot Gainas, who had so boldly con- 
trived and executeci the death of Rufinus, was irritated by the fortune of his 
unworthy successor ; he accused his own dishonourable patience, under the 
servile reign of a eunuch ; and the ambitious Goth was convicted, at least in 
the public opinion, of secretly fomenting the revolt of Tribieild, with whom be 
was connected by a domestic, as well as by a national, airiance.(27) When 
Gainas passed the Hellespont, to unite under his standard the remains of the 
Asiatic troops, he skilfully adapted his motions to the wishes of the Ostrogoths; 
abandonii^, by his retreat, the counti^ which they desired to invade ; or 
facilitating, by his approach, the desertion of the Barbarian auxiliaries. To 
the Imperial court be repeatedly magnified the valour, the genius, the inex- 
haustible resources of Tribig[ild ; contessed his own inability to prosecute the 
war ; and extorted the permission of negotiatira; with his invincible adversary. 
The conditions of peace were dictated by the naughty rebel ; and the peremp- 
tory demand of the head of Eutropius, revealed tne author and the design oi 
this hostile conspiracy. 
[A. D. 399.] The bold satirist, who has indulged his discontent by the 

the age of ZoiliniiiltWM reduced to a iwXi;^^ or email town. SeeCeaaiiae, Geograpli. Antiq. torn ii. 
p. 117. 

(35) The council of Eutroplaa, in Olaudlan, may be compared to that of DomiUan in the fourth latire 
of Juvenal. The princloal memben of the former wers, iuvenee protervi faiacivique lenee ; one of them 
liad been a cook, a eecond a wool-comber. The language of their original proftnion expoees their aaiumed 
dignity; and their trifling convenatlon about tragedies, dancers, 8lc is made sUll more ridiculous by the 
Imrartance of the debate. 

(96) Claudian (L il. 37&— 461,) has branded him with Influny ; and Zoslmus, In more temperate Ian- 
goato, conflrms his reproaches. L. ▼. p. SOU. 

(37) The anupiraef of Gainas and Tribigild, which is attested by the Oreek Mstorlan, had not reached 
fbo cars of Claudian, who attributas tin rerolt of Uie Ostrogoths to his own marUal spirit, and Uie advioa 
ofUswiA. 
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partial and passionate censure of the Christian emperois, yiolatea the dignity 
rather than the truth, of history, by comparing the son of Theodosius to one 
of those harmless and simple animalsj who scarcely feel that they are the 
I>roperty of their shepherd. Two passions, however, fear and conjugal a£fec 
tion, awakened the languid soul of Arcadius : he was terrified by the threats 
of a victorious Barbarian ; and he yielded to the tender eloquence of his wife 
£udoxia, who, with a flood of artincial tears, presentiif^ her infant children to 
their father, implored his justice for some real or imagmary insult, which she 
imputed to the audacious eunucb.(2e) The emperors hand was directed to 
sign the condemnation of £utropius ; the magic spell, which during four years 
had bound the prince and the people, was instantly dissolved ; and the accla- 
mations, that so lately hailed the merit and fortune of the favourite, were coo* 
Terted into the clamours of the soldiers and people, who reproached his crimes^ 
and pressed his immediate execution. In this hour of distress and despair, his 
only refuge was in the sanctuaiy of the church, whose privileges he hacl wisely, 
or profanely, attempted to circumscribe ; and the most eloquent of the saints, 
John Chrysostom, ei\joyed the triumph of protecting a prostrate minister, whose 
choice had raised him to the ecclesiastical throne of Constantinople. The 
archbishop ascending the pulpit of the cathedral, that be mieht be distinctly 
seen and neard by an innumerable crowd of either sex and of eveiy a^e, pro* 
nounced a seasonable and pathetic discourse on the foigiveness of injunes, and 
the instability of human greatness. The agonies of the pale and affi-ighted 
wretch, who lay grovellins^ under the table of the altar, exhibited a solenm and 
instructive spectacle ; and the orator, who was afterward accused of insulting 
the misfortunes of Eutropius, laboured to excite the contempt, that he might 
assuage the fuiy,of the people.(29) The powers of humanity, of superstition, 
and of eloquence, prevailed. The empress Eudoxia was restrained, by her 
own prejudices, or by those of her subjects, from violating the sanctuary of the 
church; and Eutropius was tempted to capitulate, by the milder arts of per* 
suasion, and by an oath, that his life should be spared. (30) Careless ot the 
dignity of their sovereign, the new ministers of the palace immediately pub- 
lished an edict, to declare, that hi; late favourite had disgraced the names of 
consul and patrician, to abolish his statutes, to confiscate his wealth, and to 
inflict a perpetual exile in the island of Cyprus.(3l) A despicable and decrepid 
eunuch could no longer alarm the fears of his enemies ; nor was he capable of 
enjoying what yet remained, the comforts of peace, of solitude, and of a happy 
climate. But their implacable revenge still envied him the last moments of a 
miserable life, and Eutropius had no sooner touched the shores of Cyprus, than 
be was hastily recalled. The vain hope of eluding, by a change of place, the 
obligation of an oath, engaged the empress to transfer the scene of bis trial and 
execution, from Constantinople to the adjacent suburb of Chalcedon. The 
consul Aurelian pronounced the sentence ; and the motives of that sentence 
expose the jurisprudence of a despotic government. The crimes which 
Eutropius had committed against the people, might have justified his death; 

(38) Thii anecdote, which Phlloitoriglui alone haa preaenred 0< xt. c. 6, and GoUiefred. Dlanrtat. d. 
451—458), la cnriooa and Important ; aince It conneeta the revolt of the Gotha with the aecret intrlsiiea gf 
the palace. 



■oldiera who were ordered tbaeize Eutropiua. Even Claudian ft Pagan poet (Praatet ad. 1. U. In Eatno* 
ST), haa mentioned the flight of the eunuch to the aanctuary. 

Supplieitertiueplaa humllia praatrfttna ad ana 

Mitlgat Irataa voce inMuenie nurua. 

(30) ChryaoatODD, In ftnoUier homily (torn. UU p. 386), affeeia to declara, thatfutropiaa would not tev* 
been taken, had he not deserted the church. Zoatmua (I. v. p. 313), on the contrary, preteoda, that hla 
enemies forced him (tiaptaitavr€s avrov) from the sanctuary. Yet the uromiae ia an evidnoe of aoni 
treaty ; and the alrong aasui«noe of Claudian CPne(ht. ad 1. U. 46), 

Sed tamen ezempio non feriere tuo, 
may be ccmsMered aa an evidence of aume promise. 

(31) Cod. Theod. I. Iz. tit. xi. leg. 14. The date of that law (Jan. 17. A. D. 300,) la crroi 
eomipi ; since the fhll of Eutropiua could not happen till thte autumn of the aame year. See *1 
IJlaL dea Empereura, torn. v» p. TtMK 
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out he was found guiMj of harnessing to his chariot the iocred animals» wbo^ 
firom their breed or colour, were reserved for the use of the emperor alone. (32) 
[A. D. 400.] While this domestic revolution was transacted, Gainas(33} 
oi)enly revolted from his allegiance ; united his forces, at Thyatira in Lydia, 
with those of Tribigiid ; ana still maintained his superior ascendant over the 
rebellious leader of the Ostrogoths. The confederate armies advanced, without 
resistance, to the straits of the Hellespont, and the Bosphorus ; and Aicadius 
was instructed to prevent the loss of his Asiatic dominions, by resigning^ his 
authority and his person to the faith of the Barbarians. The church oi the 
holy martyr Euphemia, situated on a lofty eminence near Chalcedon,(34) was 
chosen for the place of the interview, (rainas bowed, with reverence, at the 
feet of the emperor, while he required the sacrifice of Aurelian and SatuminuSy 
two ministers of consular rank ; and their naked necks were exposed, by the 
haughty rebel, to the edge of the sword, till he condescended to grant them a 
precarious and di^raceful respite. The Goths, according to the terms of the 
agreement, were immediately transported from Asia into Europe ; and their 
victorious chief, who accepted the title of master-general of the Koman armies, 
soon filled Constantinople with his troops, and distributed among his dependants, 
the honours and rewards of the empire. In bis early youth, Gainas had passed 
the Danube as a suppliant, and a tugitive : his elevation had been the work of 
valour and fortune ; and his indiscreet, or perfidious, conduct was the cause of 
his rapid downfal. Notwithstanding tne vigorous opposition of the archbishop, 
he importunately claimed, for his Arian sectaries, the possession of a peculiar 
church ; and the pride of the Catholics was offended by the public toleration 
of heresy.(35^ Eveiy quarter of Constantinople was nlicd with tumult and 
disorder; ana the Barbarians gazed with such ardour on the rich shops of the 
jewellers, and the tables of the bankers, which were covered with gold and 
silver, that it was judged prudent to remove those dangerous temptations from 
their sight. They resented the injurious precaution; and some alarming 
attempts were made, during the night, to attack and destroy with fire the 
Imperial palace.(56} In this state of mutual aind suspicious hostility, the guards, 
and the people of Constantinople, shut the ^tes, and rose in arms to prevent, 
or to punish, theconspira'cy of the Goths. During the absence of Gainas, his 
troops were surprised and oppressed : seven thousand Barbarians perished id 
this bloody massacre. In the fury ot the pursuit, the Catholics uncovered the 
roof, and continued to throw down flaming lo^s of wood, till they overwhelmed 
their adversaries, who had retreated to the church or conventicle of the Arians. 
Gainas was either innocent of the design, or too confident of bis success : he was 
astonished by the intelligence that the flower of his army had been ingloriously 
destroyed ; that he himself was declared a public enemy ; and that his coun- 
tryman, Fravitta, a brave and loyal confederate, had assumed the management 
of the war by sea and land. The enterprises of the rebel, against the cities of 
Thrace, were encountered by a firm and well-ordered defence : his hungry 
soldiers were soon reduced to the grass that grew on the margin of the fortifi- 
cations ; and Gainas, who vainly regretted, the wealth and luxuiy of Asia, 
embraced a desperate resolution of forcing the passage of the Hellespont 
He was destitute of vessels ; but the woods of the Chersonesus afforded mate- 
rials for rafts^ and his intrepid Barbarians did not refuse to trust themselves to 

(33) Zodinus, 1. V. p. 313. Philortorfiiu, L id. c 8. 

(33) Zortmui (I. v. p. 319-383), Sociutea (I. vi. c. 4), Bocomen (I. vlU. c 4), and Tbeodorel (1. ▼ 
e. 33, 33), rspreient, though with wme variooa clreuinitaiicei, the eontpirac/, defeat, and death of 
Galnaa. 

(34) Omas Ko^/koc jui^rvmoy, is the ezpreMion of Zoalinae htmielf (L v. p. 314), who inadvertenUy 
luea the Asfalonable language of the Chriftiana. Eragrlus describes (1. II. c ill.) the situation, arehl- 
tecture, relics, and miracles, of that celebrated church, in which the general council of Chakedon was 
afterward held. 

(35) The pious remonstrances of Chrysostom, which do not appear in his own writings, are strongly 
iitfed by Theodoret; but his insinuation, that they were successful, is disproved by Ihcts. THlIemout 
(HisL des Eraperears, torn. ▼. 383,) has discovered, that the emperor, to satisfy the rapacious demands of 
Gainasjwaa oMIged to melt the plate of the churcn of the Apostles. 

(38) The eecieeiasUcai historians, who sometimes guide, and sometimes follow, the public opbdon. 
Bost conAdsntly assert that the palace of OonataBtiaople was guarded by legions of angeii. 

Vol. II — U 
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the waTBs. But Fravitta attentively watched the progress of their andertakffy« 
As soon as they had gained the miadle of the streami the Roman galleys^^S?) 
impelled hy the full force of oars, of the current, and of a favourable wind, 
rusned forward in compact order, and with irresistible weight ; and the Hel- 
lespont was covered with the fragments of the Gothic shipwreck. A()er the 
destruction of his hopes, and the loss of many thousands of his bravest soldiers^ 
Gainas, who could no longer aspire to govern, or to subdue, the Romans, deter 
mined to resume the independence of a savage life. A light and active body 
of Barbarian horse, disengaged from their infantry and baggnge, might perform, 
in eight or ten days, a march of three hundred miles from the Hellespont to 
the Danube ;(38) the garrisons of that important frontier had been gradually 
annihilated: the river, in the month of December, would be deeply frozen, 
and the unbounded prospect of Scythia was open to the ambition of Gainas. 
This design was secretly communicated to the national troops, who devoted 
themselves to the fortunes of their leader ; and before the signal of departure 
was given, a great number of provincial auxiliaries, whom he suspected of an 
attachment to their native country, were perfidiously massacred. The Goths 
advanced, by rapid marches, through the plains ot Thrace ; and they were 
soon delivered from the fear of a pursuit, by the vanity of Fravitta,* who, instead 
of extinguishing the wan hastened to enjoy the popular applause, and to assume 
the peaceful honours of the consulship. But a formidable ally appeared in 
arms to vindicate the majesty of the empire, and to guard the peace and liberty 
of Scytbia.(39) The superior forces of Uidin, king of the Huns, opposed the 
progress of Gainas ; a hostile and ruined country prohibited his retreat; he 
disaained to capitulate ; and after repeatedly attempting to cut his way through 
the ranks of the enemy, he was slain, with his desperate followers, in the fidd 
of battle. Eleven days after the naval victory of the Hellespont, the head of 
Gainas, the inestimable gid of the conqueror, was received at Constantinople 
with the roost liberal expressions of gratitude : and the public deliverance was 
celebrated by festivals and illuminations. Tne triumpns of Arcadius became 
the subject of epic poems ;(40) and the monarch, no longer oppressed by any 
hostile terrors, resi^d himself to the nuld and absolute dommion of his wife, 
the fair and artful Eudoxia ; who has sullied her fame by the persecution of 
St. John Chrysostom. 

[A. D. 398.] After the death of the indolent Nectarius, the successor of 
Gregory Nazianzen, the church of Constantinople was distracted by the ambi« 
tion of rival candidates, who were not ashamed to solicit, with gold or flattery, 
the suffrage of the people, or of the favourite. On this occasion, Eutropius 
seems to have deviated from his ordiqary maxims ; and his uncorrupted judgment 
was determined only by the superior merit of a stranger. In a late ioumey 
into the East, he had admired tne sermons of John, a native and presuyter of 
Antioch, whose name has been distinguished by the epithet of Chiysostom, or 
the Golden Mouth. (4 H A private order was despatched to the governor ot 
Syria ; and as the people might be unwilling to resign their favourite preacher, 

(37) Zortmui 0. v. p. 319) mcntloni these goneyn by Uie name of Lihemians, and ubeerves that tfiey 
were as swia (wttbout explaining the difference between ibem) as the venele with fifty onn but that 
they were far inferior in epeed to the triremeg^ which h«d been lone disiued. Yet be reaaonably cod* 
eludes, from the testimony of Polybtus, that galleyn of a still \arser size had been constructed in the Punk 
wan. Since the establishment of the Roman empire over Uie Mediterrapean, the useless art oi* building 
large ships of war had probably been neglected and at lenath forgotten. 

(38) Chishull (Travels, p. 61--^. 73—76) proceeded fi-ora Gaiilpoll, thnwigh Hadrtanopla, to thm 
Danube, la about flfteen days. He was in the train of an English ambassador, whose bacgage constaed 
of seveuty-one wagons. I'bat learned traveller has the merit of uacing a curious andimftequeBted 
route. 

(39) The narrative of Zoslmus, who actually leads Gainas beyond tha Danuba, must be eorracted by 
Um tefttimony of Socrates, and Soionteu, that he was killed in Tkrmct; and by the piecise and aaihenlia 
dates of the Alexandrian, or Paschal, Chronicle, p. 307. The naval vktoiy of the HellespcmC is fixed to 
the month Apelleus, the tenth of the calends of January (December 83); the head of Gainas was bcouglil 
to Constantinople the third of the nones of January (January 3), in the month of Audyncua. 

(40) Eusebius Scholasucus acquired much f^me by his poem on the Gotbie war, hi which b« bad 
served. Near forty years afterward, Aromonlus recited another poem on the same suli^eou in the pro* 
sence of the emperor Theodosius. See Socrates, I. vl. c fi. 

(41) Thesixtn boolc of Socrates, the eighth of Soaomen, and the Aftli of Theodoret, aflbrd curious and 
■mhentic materials for the lift of John Chrysostom Besides tiKwe geMral histariaaa. I have lakaa At 
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be was transported, with speed and secrecy, m a post chariot, from Antioch to 
Constantinople. The unanimous and unsolicited consent of the court, the 
dcit7> ^^^ the people, ratified the choice of the minister, and both as a saint 
arid as an oratory the new archbishop surpassed the sanguine expectations of 
the public. Bora of a noble and opulent family, in the capital of Syria, Chry- 
sostom had been educated by the care of a tender mother, under the tuition of 
the most skilful masters, tie studied the art of rhetoric in the school of Liba- 
nius J and that celebrated sophut, who soon discovered the talents of his disci- 

gle, ingenuously confessed, that Juhn would have desen-ed to succeed him, had 
e not oeen stolen away by the Christians. His piety soon disposed him to 
receive the sacrament of baptism ; to renounce the lucrative and honourable 
profession of the law; and to bury himself in the adjacent desert, where he 
subdued the lusts of the flesh by an austere penance ot six years. His infirmi- 
ties compelled him to return to the society of mankind ; and the authority of 
Meletius devoted his talents to the service of the church : but in the midst of 
his family, and afterward on the archiepiscopai throne, Cnrysostom still perse- 
vered in the practice of the monastic virtues. The ample revenues, which his 
predecessora oad consumed in pomp and luxury, he dilig;ently applied to the 
establishment of hospitals ; and the multitudes who were supported by his 
charity, preferred the eloquent and edifying discourses of their archbishop, to 
the amusements of the theatre, or the circus. The monuments of that eloquence, 
which was admired near twenty years at Antioch and Constantinople, have 
been carefully preserved ; and the possession of near one thousand sermons or 
homilies, has authorized the critic8,(42) of succeeding times to appreciate the 
genuine merit of Chiysostom. They unanimously attribute to the Christian 
orator, the free command of an elegant and copious lai^age ; the judgment 
to conceal the advantages which he derived from the luiowledge of rhetoric 
and philosophy; an inexhaustible fund of metaphors and similitudes, of ideas 
and images, to vary and illustrate the n^ost familiar topics; the happv art of 
engaging the passions in the service of virtue ; and oi exposing the lolly, as 
well as thC' turpitude, of vice, almost with the truth and spirit of a dramatic 
representation. 

[A. D. 398—403.] The pastoral labours of the archbishop of Constantinople 
provoked, and gradually united against him, two sorts of enemies : the aspinne 
clergy, who envied his success, and the obstinate sinners, who were oflended 
by his reproofs. When Chrysostom thundered, from the pulpit of St. Sophia, 
against the deeeneracy of the Christians, his shafts were spent among the crowd, 
without wounding, or even marking the character of any individual. When he 
declaimed aeainst the peculiar vices of the rich, poverty mieht obtain a transient 
consolation from his invectives: but the guilty were still sheltered by their 
numbers; and the reproach itself was dignified by some ideas of superiority, 
and enjoyment. But as the pyramid rose toward the summit it insensibly 
diminished to a point ; and the raaeistrates, the ministers, the favourite eunuchs, 
the ladies of the court,(43) the empress Eudoxia herself, had a much lai^er 

hy gntdo the foar principal blographen of Uie saint. 1. The author of a partial and paaafonate Vindica- 
tion of the ArchbtobopofConsunUnople, composed in the form of a dialogue, and under th« name of hie 
BeakNia partisan, Palladlut, blehop of HelenopoHa (Tlllemont, Mem. Eccles. torn. xl. p. 900—533). It la 
inaerted amons the works of Chrvsoalom, torn. xtii. p. l-W, edit. Montlkucon. 2. The moderate Era** 



moa. (torn. iiL epist MCL. p 1331—1347, edlk Ludc. Bat.) His vivacity and good sense were his own : 
his errors, In the uncultivated state of the ecclesiastical antiquity, were almost inevitable. 3. The learned 

— - - - - — ——*--_. _^. les the lives of the 

9 voluminous workf 
I the curious diligence 

of an editor, discovered several new homillei, and agaiu reviewed and composed the life of Chrysostom. 
(Opera Chrysostom. torn. zltl. p. 01—177.) 

(4^ As I am almost a stranger to the voluminous semona of Chryaostom, I have given my confldenoe 
to the two moat Judicious and moderate of the ecclesiastical crltles, Krasmus (tom. III. p. 1344), and Duplii 
(BiUiothlkiue Eccleslastiaue, tom. lil. p. 38) ; yet the good taste of the former is sometimes visited by wi 
excessive love of antiquity ; and Uie good seuse of Uie latter is always restrained by pradential consi- 
derations. 

<43) The females of Gonstantinnple distinguished themaelves by their enmity or their attaebment to 
Gbrrsoatom. Three nobis and opulent widows, Marsa, Castrlda, and Eupapbla, were tba leadeia of thp. 
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share of guilt, to divide among a smaller proportion of criminals. The pcrsonJr^ 
api}lications of the audience were anticipated, or confirmed, by the testimony oC 
their own conscience ; and the intrepia preacher assumed the dangerous right 
of exposing both the offence, and the offender, to the public abhorrence. Tlie 
secret resentment of the court encouraged the discontent of the cleigy and 
monks of Constantinople, who were too nastily reformed by the feri'ent zeal of 
their archbishop. He had condemned from the pulpit, the domestic females of 
the clergy of .Constantinople, who, under the name of servants, or sisters, afforded 
a perpetual occasion eitheir of sin, or of scandal. The silent and solitary asce- 
tics, who had secluded themselves from the world, were entitled to the wannest 
approbation of Chrysostom ; but he despised and stigmatized, as the disgrace 
of their holy profession, the crowd of degenerate monks, who, from some urn 
worthy motives of pleasure or profit, so frequently infested the streets of ihe 
capital. To the voice of persuasion, the archbishop was obliged to add the 
terrors of authority : and his ardour, in the exercise of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
was not always exempt from passion ; nor was it always guided by prudence. 
Chrysostom was naturally of a choleric disposition. (44^ Although he struprled, 
accordii^ to the precepts of the gospel, to love hisjprivate enemies, he indulged 
himself m the privilege of hating; the enemies of God, and of the church ; and 
his sentiments were sometimes delivered with too much energy of countenance 
and expression. He still maintained, from some considerations of health, or 
abstinence, his former habits of taking his repasts alone ; and this inhospitable 
custom,(45) which his enemies imputed to pride, contributed, at least, to nourish 
the. infirmity of morose and unsocial humour. Separated from that familiar 
intercourse, which facilitates the knowledge and tne despatch of business, he 
reposed an unsuspecting confidence in his deacon Serapion : and seldom applied 
his speculative knowledge of human nature to the particular characters, either 
of his dependants or of his equals. Conscious of the purity of his intentions, 
and perhaps of the superiority of his genius, the archbishop of Constantinople 
extended the jurisdiction of the Imperial city, that he might enlaige the sphere 
of his pastoral labours ; and the conduct which the profane imputed to an am- 
bitious motive, appeared to Chrysostom himself in the light of a sacred and 
indispensable duty. In his visitation through the Asiatic provinces, he deposed 
thirteen bishops of Lydia and Phrygia ; and indiscreetly declared, that a deep 
corruption of simony and licentiousness had infected the whole episcopal 
ordcr.(46) If those bishops were innocent, such a rash and unjust condemna- 
tion must excite a well grounded discontent. If they were guilty, the nume- 
rous associates of their guilt would soon discover, that their own safety depended 
on the ruin of the archbishop ; whom they studied to represent as the tyrant of 
the Eastern church. 

. [A. D. 403.] This ecclesiastical conspiracy was managed by Theophilus,(47) 
archbishop'of Alexandria, an active and ambitious prelate, who aisnlayed the fruits 
of rapine in monuments of ostentation. His national dislike to the rising great- 
ness of a city, which degraded him from the second, to the third rank, in the Chris- 
tian world, was exasperated by some personal disputes with Chrysostom him- 

]ietvecation. (Pallad. Dialog, torn. xUi. p. 14.) It was Imponibtothat Uiey alioald forgive a praachw, wlw 
reproached Uieir affectation to conceal, by the omamenta of dren, their age and uglinefla. (Pallad. p. S7.) 
Olympiaa, by equal seal, displayed in a more ploua cause, hai obtained the title of saint. See Tillemont, 
Mem. Eccles. torn. xi. 416—440. 

f44) Sozomen, and more especially Socrates, haye defined ttie real character of Chrysoatom witii a 
temperate and impartial freedom, very offensive to bis blind admlren. The historians lived in the neit 
generation, when party violence was abated, and bad conversed with many penons intimately acquainted 
with the virtues and imperfections of the saint 

(45) PaltadiuB (torn. xiii. p. 40, &c.) very seriously defends the archbishop. 1. He never taslet] wine 
•l The weakness of his stomach required a peculiar diet 3. Business, or study, or devotioQ, often kept 
Film fasting tlU sun-set. 4. He detested the noise and levity of grent dinners. 5. He saved the ezpeiwe 
for the use of the poor. 6. He was apprehensive, in a capital like Constantinople, of tiie envy and 
reproach of partial invitations. 

(46) Chrysostom declares his free opinion (tom. Is. liom. ill. in Act. Apostol. p. SB), that the number of 
blsh«|«, who m^bt be saved, bore n very small proportion to those who would be dai 

(47) See TiUemont, Mem, Ecdos. tom. xi. p. 441—500. 
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jelf .(^4^) By the private invitation of the empress, Tbeophilus landed at Con- 
stantinople, with a stout body of Egyptian mariners, to encounter the populace : 
and a train of dependent bishops, to secure, by their voices, the majority of a 
synod. The synod(49) was convened in the suburb of Chalcedon, sumamed 
the Oak, where Rufinus had erected a stately church and monasteir ; and their 
proceedings were continued during fourteen days, or sessions. A bishop and a 
deacon accused the archbishop of Constantinople ; but the frivolous or improba- 
ble nature of the forty-seven articles which they presented against him, may 
justly be considered as a fair and unexceptionable panegyric. Four successive 
summons were signified to Chrysostom ; but he still refused to trust either his 
person, or his reputation, in the Lands of his implacable enemies, who prudently 
declining the examination of any particular charges, condemned his contuma 
cious disobedience, and hastily pronounced a sentence of deposition. The 
synod of the Oak immediately addressed the emperor to ratify and execute 
their iiidgment, and charitably insinuated, that the penalties of treason might 
be innicted on the audacious preacher, who had reviled, under the name bt 
Jezabcl, the empress Eudoxia herself. The archbishop was rudely arrested, 
and conducted through the city by one of the Imperial messengers, who landed 
him, after a short navigation, near the entrance of the Euxine ; from whence, 
before the expiration of two days, he was gloriously recalled. 

The first astonishment of his faithful people had been mute and passive : 
they suddenljr rose with unanimous and irresistible fury. Theophilus escaped : 
but the promiscuous crowd of monks and Egyptian mariners was slaughtered 
without pity in the streets of Constantinople. (sO) A seasonable earthquake 
lustified the interposition of heaven ; the torrent of sedition rolled forward to 
the gates of the palace ; and the empress, agitated by fear, or remorse, threw 
herself at the feet of Arcadius, and confessed that the public safety could be 
purchased only by the restoration of Chrysostom. The Bosphorus was covered 
with innumerable vessels ; the shores of Europe and Asia were profusely illu- 
minated; and the acclamations of a victorious people accompanied, from the 
port to the cathedral, the Iriurajph of the archbishop ; who, too easily, consented 
to resume the exercise of bis functions, before his sentence had been legally 
reversed by the authority of an ecclesiastical sjrnod. Ignorant, or careless, of 
the impending danger, Chrysostom indulged his zeal, or perhaps his resent- 
ment ; declaimed with peculiar asperity against jfmd^ vices ; and condemned 
the profane honours which were addressed, almost in the precincts of St. So- 
phia, to the statue of the empress. His imprudence tempted his enemies to 
inflame the haughty spirit of Eudoxia, by reporting, or perhaps inventing, the 
famous exordium of a sermon, ** Herodias is again furious ; Herodias again 
dances ; she once more requires the head of John :^^ an insolent allusion, which, 
as a woman and a sovereign, it was impossible for her to foi^ive.(61) The 
short interval of a perfidious truce was employed to concert more effectual 
measures for the disgrace and ruin of the archbishop. A numerous council of 
the Eastern prelates, who were guided from a distance by the advice of The- 
ophilus, conarmed the validity, without examining the justice, of the former 
sentence ; and a detachment of Barbarian troops was introduced into the city, 
to suppress the emotions of the people. On the vigil of Easter, the solemn 

(48) I have purpcweljr omitted tbe eontroveray which arose amonc the monks of Emt, concemln^ 
Origeiitam and Anlroporaorphism: the dimimulation and violence of Tbeophilus; his artful maniigement 
of the simplicity of Eplphantus ; the persecution and flight of the hng, or tail, brothers ; the ambiguous 
«upport which they received at ConstanUnople from Chrysoeiom, &e. &c 

(49) Phottn8(p. 53—60) iias preserved the oricinal acts of the synod of the Oak; whleh destroys ths 
false assertion, that Chrysostom was condemned by no more than thirty-riz bishops, of whom twenty- 
Dine were Egyptians. Forty-five bishops suliserlbed to his sentence. See TUlemont, Hem. Ecdes. torn, 
xi. p. SS5* 

(50) Palladius owns (p. 30), that if the people of Constantinople had found Tbeophilus, they would 
certainly have thrown him into the sea. Socrates mentions (1. vi. c. 17) a battle between the mob and the 
niUors of Alexandria, in which many wounds were given, and some lives were lost. The maraacre of 
the monks is observed only by the Pagan Zoslmus (I. v. p. 324), who acknowl<>dgcs that Chrysostom had 
a singular Ulent to lead the illiterate multitude r/v yap o avdotamt oXeyey ox^v virayayev 3<u occvof. 

(51) See Soerates, i. vi. c. 18. Soaomen, 1. viii. c. SO. Zosimus (1. v. p. 3M, 377) mentions, in general 
tarms, his Invectives against Eudoxia. The homiljr, which besins with those famous wocds, is iq|ected 
i* qjurioua. Montfaueon, torn. xUl. p. 151. TiUemont, Mem. Ecdes. tom. zt p. 603. 
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adminbtration of baptism was rudely interrupted by the soldiers, who alanned 
the modesty ot the naked catechu mens> and violated, b^ their presence, the 
awful mysteries of the Christian worship. Arsacius occupied the church of Su 
Sophia, and the archiepiscopal throne. The Catholics retreated to the baths 
of Constantine, and aAerward to the fields; where they were still pursued and 
insulted by the guards, the bishops, and the magistrates. The fatal day of the 
second and finalexile of Chrysostom was marked by the conflagration of tbn 
cathedral, of the senate house, and of the adjacent buildings ; andthis calamity 
was imputed, without proof, but not without probability, to the despair of a 
persecuted faction. (52) 

[A. D. 404.] Cicero might claim some merit, if his voluntary banishment 
preserved the peace of the republic ;(53) but the submission oi Chrysostom, 
was the indispensable duty of a Christian and a subject. Instead of listenir^ 
to his humble prayer, that he might be permitted to reside at Cyzicus or Ni- 
comedia, the inflexible empress assigned for his exile the remote and desolate 
town of Cucusus, among tne ridees of Mount Taurus, in the lesser Armenia. 
A secret hope was entertained, that the archbishop might perish in a difficult 
and dang[erous march of sevennr aays in the heat of summer, through the pro- 
vinces ot Asia Minor, where ne was continually threatened by the hostile 
attacks of the Isaurians, and the more implacable fury of the monks. Yet 
Chrysostom arrived in safety at the place of his confinement ; and the three 
years, which he spent at Cucusus, and the rjeighbouring town of Arabissus, 
were the last and most glorious of bis life. His character was consecrated by 
absence and persecution ; the faults of his administration were no longer 
remembered ; but every tongue repeated the praises of his genius and virtue : 
and the respectful attention of the Christian world was fixed on a desert spot 
among the mountains of Taurus. From that solitude the archbishop, whose 
active mind was invigorated by misfortunes, maintained a strict and frequent 
correspondence(54) with the most distant provinces; exhorted the separate 
congregation of his faithful adherents to persevere in their allegiance ; urged 
the destruction of the temples of Phoenicia, and the extirpation of heresy in 
the isle of Cyprus ; extended his pastoral care to the missions of Persia and 
Scythia ; negotiated, by his ambassadors, with the Roman pontiff, and the 
emperor Honorius ; and boldly appealed, from a partial synod, to the supreme 
tribunal of a free and general council. The mind of the illustrious exife was 
still independent ; but his captive body was exposed to the revenue of the 
oppressors, who continued to abuse the name and authority of Arcadius.(55) 
An order was despatched for the instant removal of Chrysostom to the extreme 
desert of Pityus ; and his guards so faithfully obeyed their cruel instructions, 
that, before he reached the sea coast of the Euxine, he expired at Comana, in 
Fontus, in the sixtieth jear of his age. [A. D. 407.] The succeeding gene- 
ration acknowlec^ed his innocence and merit. The archbishops of the East, 
who might blush, that their predecessors had been the enemies of Chrysostom, 
were gradually disposed, by the firmness of the Roman pontiff, to restore the 
honours of that venerable name.(56) At the pious solicitation of the clergy 

(58) We might natuTally expect nich a cliarge fyom Zotimus 0- ▼• P- 337); but it !• nmarkable enougli, 
tiiat It should be conflnned by Socratei, I. vi. c 18, and tlie Paachal Chronicle, p. 307. 

(53) He diaplaya tboae specious moUves (Port Bedltum, c 13, 14) in the language of an orator and a 
poUUdan. 

(54) Two hundred and forty-two of the epistles of Chrysoetom are still extant (Opera, lorn. ill. p. aS8~ 
738.) They are addressed to a great varietv of persons, and show a firmness of mind much superior lo 
that of Cicero in his exile. The fourtoentb epistle contains a curious narrative of the dangers of his 
Journey. 

(55) After the exile of duyHMnm, Theophlhia puUlsbed an eiurmau* and karr»U volaroe against 
him, in which he perpetually repeats the polite exprpssions of hoetem huroaniuiis, sacrilegonim prin- 
dpem, Immundum da;monem ; he affirms, that John Chrysostom had delivered his soul to l>e aduUeraied 
by the devil ; and wishes that some fkrther punisliment, adequate, (if possible) to the msgnitode of hit 
crimes, may be Inflicted on him. St. Jerom, at the request of his friend TbeophUus, translated this edlfV- 
fng performance tmm Greek into Latin. See Facundus Hermlan. Defens. pro ill. CiqtitaLI. vi. c 5, pub 
llshed by Sirmond. Opera, tom. ii. p. 505, 506, 507. 

(56) His name was Inserted by his successor Atlicus in the Dyptics of the church of Constaniinoptai 
A D. 41& Ten yean afterward he was revered as a saint Cyril, who inherited the place, and the pa*> 
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tin! people of Constantinople, his relics, thirty years after his death, [A. D. 43S,] 
were transported fiom their obscure sepulchre to the royal city.(67j The 
emperor Theodoeius advanced to receive them as far as Cbalcedon ; and falling 
prostrate on the coffin, implored, in the name of his gudty parents, Aicadius 
and Eudoxia, the foigiveness of the iniured saint.(68) 

rA. D. 408.] Yet a reasonable doubt may be entertained, whether any stam 
of nereditaiy guilt could be derived from Arcadius to his successor. Eudoxia 
was a youQK and beautiful woman, who indulged her passions, and despised 
Her husband : Count John enjoyed, at least, the familiar confidence of the 
empress : and the public named him as the real father of Theodosius the 
younger.(69) The oirth of a son was accepted, however, by the pious hus- 
band, as an event the most fortunate and honourable to himself, to ois family, 
and to the eastern world : and the royal infant, by an unprecedented favour, 
was invested with the titles of Cesar and Augustus. In less than four years 
afterward, Eudoxia, in the bloom of youth, was destroyed by the consequence 
of a miscarriage ; and this untimely death confounded the prophecy of a holy 
blshop,r60) who, amidst the universal joy, had ventured to foretell, that she 
should oebold the long and auspicious reign of her dorious son. The catholics 
applauded the justice of heaven, which avenged tne pefsecution of St. Chiy- 
eostom ; and perhaps the emperor was the only person who sincerely bewailed 
the loss of the hai^^hty and rapacious Eudoxia. Such a domestic misfortune 
afflicted kirn more deeply than the public calamities of the East; (61) the 
licentious excursions, from Pontus to Palestine, of the Isaurian robbers, whose 
impunity accused the weakness of government ; and the earthquakes, the con- 
flagrations, the famine, and the flights of Iocusts,(62) which the popular dis- 
content was equally disposed to attribute to the incapacity of the monarch. 
At length, in the thirty-first year of his age, after a reign (if we may abuse 
that word) of thirteen years three months and fifteen days, Arcadius expired 
in the palace of Constantinople. It is fmpossible to delineate bis character ; 
since, in a period very copiously fumishea with historical materials, it has not 
been posstble to remark one action that properly belongs to the son of the 
great Theodosius. 

The historian ProGopius(63) has Indeed illuminated the mind of the dying 
emperor with a ray oi human prudence or celestial wisdom. Arcadius con- 
sidered, with anxious foresight, the helpless condition of his son Theodosius, 
who was no more than seven years of age, the dangerous factions of a minority, 
and the aspiring spirit of Jezdegerd, the Persian monarch. Instead of tempting 
ihe allegiance of an ambitious subject, by the participation of supreme power, 
he boldly appealed to the magnanimity of a king : and placed, by a solemn 
testament, tne sceptre of the East in the hands of Jezdegerd himself. The 
jroral guardian accepted and discharged this honourable trust with unexampled 
fiaelity ; and the iotancy of Theodosius was protected by the arms and councils 



■loiii, of him ttncto Tbaophlloi, yielded with much reluetance. See Faeand. Hermlan. 1. iv. c 1. Till^ 
Dooii Mem. Eoclei. torn. xlv. p. SHr-flBS. 

(57) Soeratei, I. vU. c 45. Tbeodoret, L ▼. c 30. This event recoocUed Uie Joanaitei, who lia4 
hliherto refused to acknowledge hie Buccenora. During his Ufetirae, the Joanniiea were respected by Uie 
CaUiellca, aa tbe true and orthodox eommanloo of ConatanUnople Their obstinacy gradually drove them 
to the brink of schism. 

(58) Aecordiiw to some aecounta (Baronfua, AnnaL Eccles. A.D. 436, No. 0, fO^, the emperor waa 
#»rccd to send a letter of invitation and excuses, before Uie body of the ceremonlooa saint ooukl be moved 
from Comana. 

(ifi^ Zoslraus. 1. v. p. 315. The chastity of an empress ahoukl not be Impeached without producing a 
witness ; but It is aatonlahlng that the wltneas should write and live under a prince, whose legitimacy ha 
da'ed to attack. We must suppose that this hlatoiy waa a party libel, privately read and circulated by 
the Pagana. TlUeaiont (Hist, ooa Erapweuia, torn. v. p. 733) la not avene to brand the repotatton oC 
Eudoxia. 

(00) Porphyry of Oasa. Ria aaal waa transported by the order which he had obtained ft>r the destrue- 
tkm of eight Pagan temples of that city. Bee Uie curious details of hb llfb (Baronlus, A. D. 401, No. 17— 
51), originally written In Greek, or perhaps in Byriac, by a monk, one of his fltvourite deacons. 

(01) Phikiatofv. 1. xl. c 8, and Oodeftoy, DIaserUL p. 457. 

(Oi) Jerom (torn. vi. p. 73. 70,) describes, in lively eofcmrs, the regular and destructive march of th* 
loeusla, whkh spread a dark cloud, between heaven and earth, over the land of PaSeattae. " "' 

WkkdM acattered them, partly into the Dead Sea, and partly Into the Medtiamnaaii. 

^ Pkoooplus do BcU. Persic. 1. L o. S, p. 8| edit- Louvm 
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of Persia. ^ Such is the sin^lar narrative of Procopius ; and bis yeracity is not 
disputed by Agatbias,(64) while be presumes to dissent from his judment^ and 
to airraign the wisdom of a Christian emperor, who so rashly, thoim so fortu- 
nately, committed his son and his dominions to the unknown faith ofa stranger, 
a riva], and a heathen. At the distance of one hundred and fifty years, this 
political question might be debated in the court of Justinian; but a prudent 
historian will refuse to examine the propriety^ till he has ascertained the truikj 
of the testament of Arcadius. As it stands without a parallel in the history of 
the world, we may justly require that it should be attested by the positive and 
unanimous evidence of contemporaries. The strange novelty ot the event, 
which excite!^ our distrust, must have attracted their notice ; and their universal 
silence annihilates the vain tradition of the succeeding age. 

[A. D. 408—415.] The maxims of Roman jurisprudence, if they could 
fairly be transferred from private property to public dominion, would have 
adjudged to the emperor Honorius the guardianship of his nephew, till be bad 
attained, at least, the fourteenth year of his a^e. But the weakness of Hono- 
rius, and the calamities of bis reign, disqualified him from prosecuting th<s 
natural claim ; and such was the absolute separation of the two monarchies 
both in interest and affection, that Constantinople would have obeyed with less 
reluctance, the orders of the Persian, than those of the Italian, court. Under 
a prince, whose weakness is disguised by the external signs of manhood and 
disbretion, the most worthless favourites may secretly dispute the empire of the 
palace ; and dictate to submissive provinces, the commands of a master, whom 
they direct and despise. But the ministers of a child, who^ is incapable of 
arminff them with the sanction of the royal name, must acquire and exercise 
an in^pendent authority. The grreat officers of the state and army, who had 
been appointed before the deatn of Arcadius, formed an aristocracy, which 
might have inspired them with the idea of a free republic ; and the govern- 
ment of the Eastern empire was fortunately assumed by the praefect Anthe- 
mius,(65) who obtained, by his superior abilities, a lasting ascendant over the 
minds of his equals. The safety of the young emperor proved tbe merit and 
integrity of Anthemius ; and his prjdent firmness sustained tbe force and repu- 
tation of ah infant reign. Uldin, with a formidable host of Barbarians, was 
encamped in the heart of Thrace : he proudly rejected all terms of accommo- 
dation ; and, pointing to the rising sun, declared to the Roman ambassadors, 
that the course of that planet should alone terminate the conquests of the Huns. 
But the desertion of nis confederates, who were privately convinced of the 
justice and liberality of the imperial ministers, obliged Uldin to repass the 
Danube : the tribe of the Scyrri, which composed his rear guard, was almost 
extirpated; and many thousand captives were dispersed to cultivate, with 
servile labour, tbe fields of Asia.(66) In the midst of the public triumph, 
Constantinople was protected by a strong enclosure of new and more extensive 
walls ; the same vigilant care was applied to restore the fortifications of the 
Illyrian cities : and a plan was judiciously conceived, which, in the space of 
seven years, would have secured the command of the Danube, by establishing 
on that river a perpetual fleet of two hundred and fifty armed vessels. f 67) 

[A. D. 414-r-453.] But tbe Romans had so long been accustomed to the 
authority of a monarch, that the first, even among the females, of the imperial 
family, who displayed any courage or capacity, was permitted to ascend the 

(64) AgaUilaa, 1. !▼. p. 136. 137. AiUiough he oonfoMea Uie previJence of the tradition, be mmiu, that 
Procopitu was the firat who had oommiuedfit to writing. Tillemont (Uiit. degkEmpereura, torn. vi. p. 587) 
•rguei very eemibly on the merili of this fable. His criticism was not warped by any eocieaiaatical 
authority : both Procopius and Agathias are half Pagans. 

. '65) Soeratfis^ 1. vii. c 1. Anthemius was the grandson of Philip, one of the ninlsteni of Oonstantius, 
and fhe nandfather of the emperor Anthemius. After his return from the Persian anbasay. he waa 
appointed consul and Pra:tor1an prefect of the East, in the vear 405; and held the pisfecture aJb'Wt tea 
yean. See his honoun and praises in Godefroy, Cod. Theod. torn. vl. p. 350. Tillemont, HhA. dea Bmp. 
lorn. vi. p. 1, kc 

(06) Sotomen. 1. ix. c S. He saw some Scyrri at worlc near Mount Olympus, la Bithynia, aad 
cberislied the vain hop^ that those captives were the last of the nation. 

<67) Cod. Theod. 1. vU. UL xvli. 1. xv. tit i. leg. 49. 
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vacant throne of Theodosius. His sister Pulcberia,(68) who was only two 
years older than bimselG received, at the age of sixteen, the title of Augusta; 
and thoufi^h her favour might be sometimes clouded by caprice or intiieue, she 
continued to govern the Eastern empire near forty years ; during the kmg mi- 
nority of her orother, and after his death, in her own name, and in the name 
of Marcion, her nominal husband. From a motive, either of prudence or 
lelieioij, she embraced a life of celibacy ; and notwithstanding some aspersions 
on the chastity of Pulcheria,(69) this resolution, which she communicated to 
her sisters Arcadia and Marina, was celebrated by the Christian world, as the 
sublime effort of heroic piety. In the presence of the cleigy and people, the 
three daughters of Arcadius(70) dedicated their vimnity to God ; and the 
obligation of their solemn vow was inscribed on a tablet of gold and gems ; 
which they publicly offered in the great church of Constantinople. Their 
palace was converted into a monastery ; and all males, except the guides of 
their conscience, the saints who had loiieotten the distinction. of sexes, were 
scrupulously excluded from the holy thresnold. Pulcheria, her two sisters, and 
a chosen train of favourite damsels, formed a religious community : they re 
nounced the vanity of dress ; interrupted, by frequent fasts, their simple and 
frugal diet ; allotted a portion of their time to works of embroideiy ; and 
devoted several hours of the day and night to the eiiercises of prayer and 
psalmody. The piety of a Christian virgin was adorned bv the zeal and 
liberality of an empress. Ecclesiastical history describes the splendid churches, 
which were built at the expense of Pulcheria, in all the provinces of the East ; 
her charitable foundations lor the benefit of strangers and the poor ; the ample 
donations which she assigned for the perpetual maintenance ot monastic socie- 
ties ; and the active severity with which she laboured to suppress the opposite 
heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches. Such virtues were supposed to deserve 
the peculiar favour of the Deity; and the relics of martyrs, as well as the 
knowledge of future events, were communicated in visions and revelations to 
the imperial saint.^7l) Yet the devotion of Pulcheria never diverted her 
indefatifi^able attention from temporal affairs; and she alone, among all the 
descen&nts of the sreat Theodosius, appears to have inherited any share of 
his manly spirit ana abilities. The elegant and familiar use which she had 
acc^uired, both of the Greek and Latin languages, was readily applied to the 
various occasions of speaking, or writing, oq public business : her deliberations 
were maturely weighed ; her actions were prompt and decisive ; and, while 
she moved without noise or ostentation the wneel of government, she discreetly 
attributed to the genius of the empefor, the loo^ tranquillity of his reign. In 
the last years of nis peaceful life, Europe was indeed afflicted by the arms of 
Attila ; but the more extensive provinces of Asia still continued to enioy a 
profound and permanent repose. Theodosius the }rounger was never reduced 
to the disgraceful necessity of encountering and punishing a rebellious subject * 
and since we cannot applaud the vigour, some praise may be due to the mild* 
ness, and prosperity, of the administration of Pulcheria. 

The Roman world was deeply interested in the education of its master. A 
regular course of study and exercise was judiciously instituted : of the military 
exercises of riding, and shootic^ with the bow ; of the liberal studies of 

(68) Sozomea has filled Uiree cbaptera wiUi a raagnifleent panegyric of Pulcheria (1 Ix. o. 1, 9, 3> : and 
TUlemunt (MeiDoires Ecclet. torn. zv. p, 17]— 184} liaa dedicated a separate anicto to Uie lionoor'of Bu 
Pulcheria, virghi, and empren.* 

(69) Suidas (Excerpta, p. 68), in Script. Byzant pretenda, on Uie credit of the Neatoriam, that Pul 
cheria was exasperated against their founder, becaoae lie censured her oonoexion with the beauUful Pau 
Unus, and her incest with her brother Theodosius. 

(70) See Ducance, Famil. Byzanttn. p. 70. Flaccilla, the eldest daughter, either died before ArcadiuS| 
or [ftht lived tiU the year 431 (MaroelUn. Chron.), some defect of mind or body must have excluded her 
ftnm the honours of her ranic 

(71) She was admonisbedf by repeated dreams, of the place when the relics of the forty martyrs had 
been buried. The ground had successively belonged to the boose andgarden of a woman of Conatanti* 
aople, to a monastery of Macedonian monks, and to a church of St. Thyrsus^rected by Caaarius, who 
was consul, A. D. 397 ; and the memory of the relics was almost oUiteraled. Notwithstanding the charl- 
tatHe wishes of Dr. Jortin (Remarks, torn. iv. p. S34), it is not easy to acquit Pulcheria of some share 
1q the pious fraud ; which must have been transacted, when she waa more than five and thirty yeut 
of ace. 
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^mmar, roetorfc» and philosophy : the most skilful masters of the East ambi- 
tiously solicited the attention of their royal pupil j and seTeral ooble youths 
were introduced mto the palace, to animate his diligence by the emulation of 
friendship. Pulcheria alone discharged the important task of instructing her 
brother m the arts of government : but her precepts may countenance some 
suspicion of the eitent of her capacity, or of the purity of her intentions. She 
taught him to maintain a iqraTe and majestic deportment ; to walk, to hold his 
robes, to seat himself on his throne, in a manner worthy of a great prince ; to 
abstain from laughter; to listen with condescension ; to return suitable answers; 
to assume, by turns, a serious or a placid countenance ; in a word, to represent 
with ^race and dignity, the external 6gure of a Roman emperor. But Theo- 
dosius^72) was never excited to support the weight and gloiy of an illustrious 
name ; and, instead of aspiring to imitate his ancestors, he degenerated (if we 
may presume to measure the degrees of incapacity,) below the weakness of 
his father and his uncle. A read i us and Honorius had been assisted by the 
guardian care of a parent, whose lessons were enforced by his authority and 
example. But the unfortunate prince, who is bom in the purple, must remain 
a stranger to the voice of truth ; and the son of Arcadius was condemned to 
pass his perpetual infancy, encompassed only by a servile train of women and 
eunuchs. The ample leisure, which he acquired by neglecting the essential 
duties of his high office, was filled by idle amusements, and unprofitable studies. 
Hunting was the only active puisuit that could tempt him beyond the limits of 
the palace ; but he most assiduously laboured, sometimes ny the light of a 
midnight lamp, in the mechanic occupations of painting and carving ; and the 
elegance with which he transcribed religious books, entitled the Roman emperor 
to the singular epithet of QdUerapheSf or a fair writer. Separated from the 
worid by an impenetrable veil,Theodosius trusted the persons whom he loved : 
he loved those who were accustomed to amuse and flatter his indolence ; ana 
as he never perused the papers that were presented for the royal signature, the 
acts of injustice the most repugnant to his character, were frequently perpetrated 
in his name. The emperor himself was chaste, temperate, liberal, and mer- 
ciful ; but these qualities, which can only deserve the name of virtues, wheq 
they are supported by courage, and regulated by discretion, were seldom 
beneficial, and they sometimes proved mischievous, to mankind. His mind, 
enervated by a royal education, was oppressed, and degraded, by abject super- 
stition : he fasted, he sung psalms, be blindly accepted the miracles and 
doctrines, with which his laitb was continually nourished. Theodosius devoutly 
worshipped the dead and living saints of the Catholic church ; and he once 
refused to eat, till an insolent monk, who had cast an excommunication on 
his sovereign, condescended to heal the spiritual wound which he had 
ioflicted.(73) 

[A. D. 421—460.1 The story of a fair and virtuous maiden, exalted from a 
private condition to the Imperial throne, might be deemed an incredible romance, 
if such a romance had not been verified in the marriage of Theodosius. The 
celebrated Athenais(74) was educated by her father Leontius in the religion 
and sciences of the Greeks ; and so advantageous was the opinion which the 

(73) There it a remarkable difference between tbe two eccletiaitlcal hiBtorlana, who in general bear so 
eloee a reKroUanee. Sozomen (I. \x. e. I,) aacribee to Pulcheria the government of the empire, and tha 
education of her brother ; whom he scarcely oondeMenda to praise. Socrates, though he affectedly dit- 
claims all hopes of favour or Ame, composes an elaborate panegyric on the emperor, and cautiously sup. 
presses the merits of his sister (I. vil. c 88. 491. PhUoetorgius {\, xU. c. 7,) expresses the Influence of 
Pulcheria in gentle ahd courtly language, rof paatXtxas mjuetwrw vmipenfta^ mi iicvQvvwa. Suidaa 
(Excerpt, p. 53,) gives a true character of Theodosius: and I have followed the example of TUlepimit 
(fcmn. vi. p. 35), in borrowing somestrolceB from the modem Greeks. 

(73) Theodoret, U ▼. c 37. The bishop of Cyrrhus, one of the flrat men of his age for his learning aii4 
piety, applauds the obedience of Theodosius to the divine laws. 

(74) Socrates (I. vli. c. SI,) mentions her name (Athenais, tbe daughter of Leontlaa, an Atbentisi 
BOpliist), her baptism, marriage, and poetical genius. The most ancient sceountof her history, Is in John 
Malala (part ii. p. 90, 91, edit. Venet. 1743), and in the Paschal Chronicle (p. 311, 318). Those authon 
bad probably seen original pictures of the empress Eudocia. Tlie modem Greeks. Zonaras, Cedrenua. 
ita. have displayed the love, rather than the talent, of Action. Prom Nlcephorus. indeed, I have ventured 
to asBume her age. The writer of a romanee would not have imogtiui^ loat Athenais was near tweqty 
eight yean okl when she inflamed tbe heart of a young emperor. • 
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Athenian philoeopher entertained of his contemporaries» that -he divided his 
patrimony between bis two sons, bec^ueathing to bis daughter a small leeacj of 
one hundred pieces of gold, in the lively confidence that her beauty and merit 
would be a sufficient portion. The jealousy and avarice of her brothers sooo 
compelled Athenais to seek a refuge at Constantinople ; and, with some hopes, 
either of justice, or favour, to throw herself at the feet of Pulcheria. That 
sagacious princess listened to her eloquent complaint ; and secnetly destined 
the daughter of the philosopher Leontius for the future wife of the emperor of 
the East, who had now attained the twentieth year of his age. She easily 
excited the curiosity of her brother, by an interesting picture of the charms of 
Athenais ; large eyes, a well-proportioned nose, a fair complexion, golden locks, 
a slender person, a graceful demeanour, an understanding improved bj study, 
and a virtue tried by distress. Theodosius, concealed faihind a curtam in the 
apartment of his sister, was permitted to behold the Athenian vire^in: the 
modest youth immediately declared his pore and honourable love ; and the royal 
nuptials were celebrated amidst the acclamations of the capital and the pro- 
vinces. Athenais, who was easily persuaded to ronounce the errors of Paganism, 
received at her baptism the Christian name of Eudocia; but the cautious 
Pulcheria withheld the title of Augusta, till the wife of Theodosius had 
approved her fruitfuiness by the birth of a daughter, who espoused, fifteen 
years aAerward, the emperor of the West. The hrothers of Eudocia obeyed, 
with some anxiety, her Imperial summons ; but as she could easily forgive 
their fortunate unkmdness, she indulged the tenderness, or perhaps the vanity, 
of a sister, by promoting them to the rank of consuls and praefects. In the 
luxury of the palace, she still cultivated those ingenious arts, which had con- 
tributed to her greatness ; and wisely dedicated her talents to the honour of 
religion, and of her husband. Eudocia composed a poetical paraphrase of the 
first ei^ht books of the Old Testament, and of the prophecies oT Daniel and 
Zachariah; a cento of the verses of Homer, applied to the life and miracles of 
Christ, the legend of St. Cyprian, and a panegyric on the Persian victories of 
Theodosius : and her writings, which were applauded by a servile and super- 
stitious afl^e, have not been disdained by the candour of impartial criticism.(75^ 
The fonaness of the emperor was not abated by time and possession ; and 
Eudocia, after the marriage of her daughter, was permitted to dischaige her 

grateful vows by a solemn pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Her ostentatious pn»n«ss 
irough the East may seem inconsistent with the spirit of Christian humility: 
she pronounced, from a throne of sold and gems, an eloquent oration to the 
senate of Antioch, declared her royal intention of enlaieing the walls of the 
city, bestowed a donative of two hundred pounds of gold to restore the public 
baths, and accepted the statues which wero decreed hj the gratitude of 
Antiocb. In the Holy Land, her alms and pioiis foundations exceeded the 
munificence of the great Helena ; and though the public treasure might be im 
poverished by this excessive liberality, she enjoyed the conscious satisfaction 
of returning to Constantinople with the chains of St. Peter, the r^ht arm of St. 
Stephen, and an undoubted picture of the virrin, painted by St. Luke.(76^ But 
this pilgrimage was the fatal term of the glories of Eudlocia. Satiatea with 
empty pomp, and unmindful, perhaps, of her obligations to Pulcheria, she ambi- 
tiously aspired to the government of the Eastern empire : the palace was dis- 
tracted by female discord ; but the victory was at last decided, by the superior 
ascendant of the sister of Theodosius. The execution of Paulinus, master of 
the offices, and the dia^ace of Cyrus, Praetorian prefect of the East, convinced 
the public, that the tavour of Eudocia was insufficient to protect her most 
faithful friends ; and the uncommon beauty of Paulinus encouraged the secret 

(73) Socrates, I. vlL c SI. Pbotint, p. 413—490. The Homorie cento is idll ezUnt, Mid baa bee* 
repeatodly prlntad ; but the claim of Euooeia to that inelpld performance la disputed by tbe crltion. See 
Fabriciu!!, BiUioUi. Gccc. torn. L p. 357. The /mio, a miscellaneous dictionary of hislory and fable, 
was compiled by another empress of the name of Eudocia, wlio lived in the eleventh centiuy ; and Uw 
work is still extant In manuscript. 

(76) Baronius (Anna!. Ecdes. A. D. 438, %30,) is copious and florid ; but be is aeeowd of plactaf tlM 
Ves of different axes on the same level of autheoUcUy. 
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lumour, tbat his guilt was that of a successful ]over.(77) As soon as the einpiess 
perceived that the affection of Theodosius was trretrieTablv lost, she requested 
the permission of retiring to the distant solitude of Jerusalem. She obtained 
her request ; but the jealousy of Theodosius, or the vindictive spirit of Fu]« 
cheria, pursued her in her last retreat ; and Satuminus, count of the domestics, 
was directed to punish with death two ecclesiastics, her most favoured servants. 
Eudocia instantly revenged them b]^the assassination of the count: the furious 
passions, which she indulged on this suspicious occasion, seemed to iustify the 
severity of Theodosius ; and the empress, ignominiously stripped of toe honours 
of her rank,(78) was disgraced, perhaps unjustly, in the eyes of the worid. 
The remainaer of the life of Eudocia, about sixteen years, was spent in exile 
and devotion ; and the approach of a&;e, the death of Theodosius, the misfor- 
tunes of her only daughter, who was led a captive from Rome to Carthage, and 
the society of the Ho^^ Monks of Palestine, insensibly confirmed the religious 
temper ol her mind. Afler a full experience of the vicissitudes of human life, 
the daus^bter of the philosopher Leontius expired, at Jerusalem, in the sixty- 
seventh year of her age ; protesting, with her dying breath, that she had never 
transgressed the bounds of innocence and friendship. (79) 

fA. D. 422.] The gentle mibd of Theodosius was never inflamed by the 
amoition of conquest, or military renown : and the slight alarm of a Persian 
war scarcely interrupted the tranquillity of the East. The motives of this war 
were Just and honourable. In the last year of the reign of Jezdegerd, the sup- 
posedguardian of Theodosius, a bishop, who aspired to the croWn of martyr- 
dom, destroyed one of the fire-temples of Susa.(80) His zeal and obstinacy 
were revenged on his brethren : the Magi excited a cniel persecution ; and the 
intolerant zeal of Jezdegerd was imitated by his son Vararanes, or Bahram, 
who soon afterward ascended the throne. Some Christian fugitives, who 
escaped to the Roman frontier, were sternly demanded, and eenerously refused ; 
and the refusal, aggravated by commercial disputes, soon kindled a war between 
the rival monarchies. The mountains of Armenia, and the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia, were filled with hostile armies ; but the operations of two successive 
campaigns were not productive of any decisive or memorable events. Some 
engagements were fought, some towns were besieged, with various and doubtfui 
success ; and if the Romans failed in their attempt to recover the long lost 
possession of Nisibis, the Persians were repulsed from the walls of a Mesopo- 
tamian city, by the valour of a martial bishop, who pointed his thundenng 
engine in the name of St. Thomas the Apostle. Yet the splendid victories, 
which the incredible speed of the messenger Palladius repeatedly announced 
to the palace of Constantinople, were celebrated with festivals and panegyrics. 
From these panegyrics the(81) historians of the aee might borrow their extra- 
ordinary, ana, perhaps, fabulous tales, of the proua challenge of a Persian hero, 
who was entangled by the net, and despatched by the sword, of Areobindus 
the Goth ; of the ten thousand Immortals^ who were slain in the attack of the 
Roman camp ; and of the hundred thousand Arabs, or Saracens, who were 
impelled, by a panic terror, to throw themselves headlong into the Euphrates. 
Such events may be disbelieved, or disregarded ; but the charity of a bishop, 

(77) In diia sbort riew of tbe dtamce of Eudocia, I have imitated Uie eautloa of Evagriua (1. i. c 31), 
and count Marcelltnut (In Chron. A. D. 440 and 444). The two authentic dates aflsigned by the latter, 
overturn a great part of tbe Greek flctlom; and the celebrated story of the appU^ ^. is fit only for tbe 
Arabian NIf bta. where lometblnf not very unlike it may be found. 

(78) Priacus (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 69), a contemporary, and a courUer, drily mentions her Pagan and 
Christian names, without adding any title of honour or respect. 

(79) For the two pilgrimages of Eudocia, and her long residence at Jerusalem, her devotion, ahns, fcc 
see Socrates (L vii. c. 47,) and Evagriua 0- >• c. 90, 91, 92). The Paschal Chronicle may sometimea 
deserve regard ; and, In the domestic history of Antioch, John Malala becomes a writer of good auiho- 
ritv. The Abbi Guen^, In a memoir on the fertility of Palestine, of which I have only seen an extraei, 
calculates the gifts of Eudocia at 90,488 pounds of gold, above 800,000 pounds sterling. 

(80) Tbeodoret, I. v. c 39. Tillemont, Mem. Eocles. torn. xli. p. 3S6— 364. Aasemannl, BibHot 
Oriental, torn. Ul. p. 306, torn. Iv. p. 61. Theodorpt blames Uie laahneas of Abdas, but extols tbe eon- 
ataney of his martyrdom. Tet I do not clearly undentand the caaulstry which prohiblia our repairliw 
the damage which we have unlawfully committed. . 

(81) Boerates 0. vii. c 18, 19, 90, 91,) is tiie best author ibrtbe Penian war. We may 11 
the tiiree Chronicles, Uie Paschal, and thoae of MarDeUfnos and Malalm. 
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Acacius of Amida, whose name might have dignified the saintly calendar^ shall 
not be lost in oblivion.* Boldly declaring that vases of gold and silver are use* 
less to a God who neither eats nor drinks, the generous prelate sold the plate ot 
the church of Amida ; employed the price in the redemption of seven thousand 
Persian captives ; supplied their wantS' with affectionate liberality ; and dis* 
missed them to their native countir to inform the king of the true spirit of the 
religion which he persecuted. The practice of benevolence in the midst ot 
war must always tend to assuage the animosity of contending nations ; and ( 
wish to persuaae myself, that Acacius contributed to the restoration of peace. 
In the conference which was held on the limits of the two empires, the Koman 
ambassadors degraded the personal character of their sovereign, by a vain 
attempt to magnify the extent of bis power; when they seriously advised the 
Persians to prevent, by a timely accommodation, the wrath of a monarch, who 
was yet ignorant of this distant war. A truce of one hundred years was 
solemnly ratified ; and, although the revolutions of Armenia might threaten the 

gublic tranquillity, the essential conditions of this treaty were respected near 
>urscore years by the successors of Constantine and Artaxerxes. 
. Since the Roman and Parthian standards first encountered on the banks of 
the Euphrates, the kingdom of Armenia(82) was alternately oppressed by its 
formidable protectors ; and, in the course of this histoiy, several events, which 
inclined the balance of peace and war, have been already related. A dis* 
graceful treaty had resigiied Armenia to the ambition of Sapor ; and the scale 
of Persia appeared to preponderate. But the royal race of Arsaces impatiently 
submitted to the house of Sassan ; the turbulent nobles asserted, or betrayedfy 
their hereditary independence ; and the nation was still attached to the Chris 
tian princes ofConstantinople. In the beginning of the fifth century, Armenia 
was divided by the progress of war and faction SS'S) and the unnatural division 
precipitated the downfal of that ancient monarchy. Chosroes, the Persian vas« 
sal, reigned over the Eastern and most extensive portion of the countnr ; while 
the Western province acknowledged the jurisdiction of Arsaces, and the supre* 
macy of the emperor Arcadius.* After the death of Arsaces, the Romans sup- 
pressed the reg^i government, and imposed on their allies the condition of sud- 
jects. The military command was delegated to the count of the Armenian 
frontier; the city of Theodo8iopolis(84) was built and fortified in a strong 
situation, on a fertile and lofty ground, near the sources of the Euphrates ; and 
the dependent territories were ruled by five satraps, whose dignity was marked 
by a peculiar habit of gold and purple. The less fortunate nobles, who la* 
mented the loss of their king, and envied the honours of their equals, were 
provoked to negotiate their peace and pardon at the Persian court ; and return- 
ing, with their followers, to the palace of Artaxata, acknowledged Chosroes^for 
their lawful sovereign. About thirty years afterward, Arlasires, the nephew 
and successor of Chosroes, fell under the displeasure of the naughty and capri- 
cious nobles of Armenia ; and they unanimously desired a Persian governor in 
the room of an unworthy king. The answer of the archbishop Isaac, whose 
sanction they earnestly solicited, is expressive of the character ot a superstitious 
people. He deplored the manifest and inexcusable vices of Artasires; and 
declared, that be should not hesitate to accuse him before the tribunal of a 
Christian emperor, who would punish, without destroying the sinner. ** Our 

(83) Tirit amouit of tbe^raln and dlTWoB of the kinffdom of Annenia to taken from the third book of 
tiie AnueDian history of Moms of Chorene. Deficient as he to In every qualification of a good htoiorian, 
bto local InformaUon, hto passions, and his prejudices, are strongly eipresalveof a native and contempo- 
rary. ' Procoplos (de Edifielto, I. zUi. c 1. 5,) relates the same facta In a very dUferent manner ; but I have 
extracted the elrcomstancca the most piobabie in themselves, and the least Inconsistent wUh Moses of 
Chorene. 

(83) The western Armenians used the Oreek language and characters in their rellglooa offices : but the 
use of that hostile tongue was prohibited by the Perrians In the Eastern provinces, which were obliged to 
use the Syrlac, till the invention of the Armenian letters by Mesrobes, In the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, and the subsequent version of the Bible tnio the Armenian language; an event which relaxed the 
connexion of the church and nation with Constantinople. 

(84) Moses Choren. I. ill. c. 59, p. 3og, snd p. 336. Proeopina, de Edlfidto, I. Ul. e. 5. Theodoaiopolla 
■tanda or rather stood, about thlrty-flve miles to the East or Arzeroum, th« modem capital of Tuntob 
ArmeaJa. Bee d*AiivlUe, Geographie Andenne, torn. tt. p. W 100 
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king,** eontiniied Isaac, ** is too much addkfed to licentious pleasures^ but bt 
has been purified in the holy waten of baptism. He is a lover of womeni but 
he does not adore the fire of the elements. He may deserve the reproach of 
letvdnessy but be is an undoubted Catholic^ and his faith is pure, though his 
manners are flagitious. I will never consent to abandon my sheep to the rage 
of the devouriiu[ wolves ; and you would soon repent your rash exchar^ of 
(he infirmities of a believer, for the specious virtues of a heathen.'V 85^ Exas 
perated by the firmness of Isaac, the factious nobles accused both tne King and 
the archbishop as the secret adherents of the emperor ; and absurdly rejoiced 
in the sentence of condemnation, which, aHer a partial hearing, was solemnly 
pronounced by Bahram himself. The descendants of Arsaces were degraded 
from the royal dignity ;(86) which they had possessed above five hundred and 
sixty years ^(87) and the dominions of the unfortunate Artaaires,*under the new 
and significant appellation of Persarmenia, were reduced into the form of a 
province. This usurpation excited the jealousy of the Roman government , 
but the rising disputes were soon terminated by an amicable, thou|^ unequalt 

Sartition of the ancient kin|^dom of Armenia ;^and a territorial acquisition, which 
lUgustus might have despised, reflected some lustre on the declining empire of 
Che younger Theodosius. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

JUea^ of Hcmarini^^yalenHman UL emperor of the Ecut^^dimmidraiioii 
of kii molher Plactdior^^tiuM and Bon^ace^^Conqved of J^rica hy tin 

[A. D. 423.] During a long and disgraceful reign of twenty<«ight yean» 
Honorius, emperor of the West, was separated from the friendship of his bn^ 
ther, and afterward of his nephew, who reigned over the East ; and Constanti* 
nople beheld, with apparent indiflerence ana secret joy, the calamities of Rome. 
The strange adventures of Placidia(l) gradually renewed, and cemented, the 
alliance of the two empires. The daughter of the great Theodosius bad been 
the captive and the (jueen of the Cloths : she lost an affectionate husband ; she 
was dragged in chains by his insulting assassin ; she tasted the pleasure ot 
revenge, and was exchanged, in the treaty of peace, for six hundred thousand 
measures of wheat. After her return from Spain to Italy, Piacidia experienced 
a new persecution in the bosom of her family. She was averse to a marriage^ 
which had been stipulated without her consent ; and the brave Constantius, as 
a noble reward for the tyrants whom he had vanquished, received, from the 
band of Honorius himself; the struggling and reluctant hand of the widow of 
Adolphus. But her resistance ended with the ceremony of the nuptials ; nor 
did Piacidia refuse to become the mother of Honoria and Valentinian the Tbird> 
or to assume and exercise an absolute dominion over the mind of her grateful 
husband. The generous soldier, whose time had hitherto been divided betweeo 
social pleasure and militaij service, was taught new lessons of avarice and am* 
bition : he extorted the title of Augustus ; and the servant of Honorius was 
associated to the empire of tbe West. The death of Constantius, in the seventh 
month of his reign, instead of diminishing, seemed to increase, the power of 

(85) Hoses Choren. 1. Hi. c. 63, p. 316. According to the institution of St. Gncory, tbe aposUe of 
Armenia, the archbishop was always of the royal faraily ; a circumstance which, in some degree, cor- 
rected the influence of the sacerdotal character, and united the mitre with the^crown. 

(86) A branch of the loyal house of Arsaces still subsisted with the rank and poMOsaions (as it should 
Mem) of Armenian satraps. See Moses Choren. I. ill. c. 65, p. 3S1. 

(87, Valarsaces was appointed king of Armenia by his brother tbe Parthian monarch. Immediately 
after the defeat of Antlochus Sidetes (Moses Choren. 1. ii. c. % p. 85), one hundred and thirty yeaia 
before Cbrist.t Without depending on the various and contradictory periods of the reigns of the laai 
kings, we may be assured, that the ruin of the Armenian kingdom happened ader the council of Chaloe- 
don, A. 0. 431 (1. Hi. c. 61, p. 313), and under Veramus, or Bahram, king of Persia (L UL c 64, p. 317). 
who reigned from A. O. 430 to 440. See Aasamanni, Bibliol. Oriental torn. iii. p. 306.t 

(l>SeaCka|iC«zaxL 
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Ptacidia ; and the indecent familiarityfl) of her brotfaer, which mi^ht be no 
more than the symptoms of a childish affection, were universallj attributed to 
incestuous love. On a sudden, by some base intrigues of a steward and a nurscf 
this excessive fondness was converted into an ineconcilable quarrel ; the 
debates of the emperor and his sister were not long confined within the walls of 
the palace ; and as the Gothic soldiers adhered to their queen, the city of Ra^ 
venna was agitated with bloody and dangerous tumults, which could onl^ be 
appeased by the forced or voluntary retreat of Flacidia sjid her children. The 
royal exiles landed at Constantinople, soon after the marriage of TbeodosiuSy 
during the festival of the Persian victories. They were treated with kindness 
and magnificence ; but as the statues of the emperor Constantius bad been 
rejected by the Eastern court, the title of Augusta could not decently be 
allowed to his widow. Within a few months after the arrival of Placidia, a 
swift messenger announced the death of Honorius, the consequence of a dropsy : 
but the imoortant secret was not divulged, till the necessary orden had been 
despatched for the march of a laige body of troops to the sea-coast of Dalmatia. 
The shops and the gates of Constantinople remained shut during seven days ; 
and the loss of a foreign prince, who could neither be esteemed nor regretted^ 
was celebrated with kud and affectionate demonstrations of the public grief. 

[A. D. 423—425.] While the ministers of Constantinople deliberated, the 
vacant throne of Honorius was usurped by the ambition of a strainger. The 
name of the rebel was John: be filled the confidential office of Prindeerkuy or 
principal secretary; and history has attributed to his character nxire virtues, 
than can easily oe reconciled with the violation of the most sacred duty. 
Elated by the submission of Italy, and the hope of an- alliance with the HunSf 
John presumed to insult, by an embassy, the majesty of the Eastern emperor } 
but when he understood that his ag^ents had been banished, imprisoned, and at 
length chased away with deserved ignominy, John prepared to assert, by armSf 
the injustice of his claims. In such a cause, the grandson of the great Theo- 
dosius should have marched in person-; but the Toung emperor was easily 
diverted, by his physicians, from so rash and hazardous a design ; and the con* 
duct of the Italian expedition was prudently intrusted to Ardaburiue, and his 
son Aspar, who had already signalized their valour against the Persians. It 
was resolved, that Ardaburius should embark with the infantry; while Aspar, 
at the head of the cavalry, conducted Flacidia, and her sun Valentinian, alon^ 
the sea-coast of the Hadriatic. The march of the cavalry was perfonned with 
such active diligence, that they surprised, without resistance, the important city 
of A<)uileia ; when the hopes of Aspar were unexpectedly conibunded by tkie 
intelligence, that a storm had dispersed the Imperial fleet ; and that his father, 
with only two galleys, was taken and carried a prisoner into the port of Ra- 
venna. Yet this incident, unfortunate as it miffbt seem, facilitated tne conquest 
of Italy. Ardaburius employed, or abused, toe courteous freedom which he 
was permitted to enjoy, to revive among the troops a sense of loyalty and 
gratitude ; and, as soon as the conspiracy was ripe for execution, he invited, by 
private messages, and pressed the approach of Aspar. A shepherd, whom thle 
popular credumy transformed into an angel, guided the Eastern cavaliy, by a 
secret, and, as it was thought, an impassable road, througi) the morasses of the 
Po : the gates of Ravenna, after a snort struggle, were thrown open ; and the 
defenceless tyrant was delivered to the mercy, or rather to the cruelty, of the 
conquerors. His right hand was first cut off: and, after be had beeh exposed, 
mounted on an ass, to the public derision, Jonn was beheaded in the circus ot 
Aquileia. The emperor Theodosius, when he received the news of the victory, 
interrupted the horse-races ; and singing as he marched through the streets, a 

(9) Ta fftrnxn nra foua ^iXiniarat !■ tha expretslon of Olymplodoras (apud Pbodon, p. 197) ; wbo 
means. perhapH. to deaeribe the same caraaies which Mahomet bestowed on his daughter Phaiemab. 
anando (says the prophet hlinself), quando subit mihi deslderiam Paradial, oaculor earn, et Ingero Un 
guam meaiD, In os ejus. But this sensual indulgence was justified bv miracle and mystery; and Um 
anecdote has been communicated to the public by the Reverend Fattier Maraccl, In his Y enlon and Cos ' 
fittatfcm of the Konn, torn. 1. p. 3St 
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suitable pkilm, condacted his people from the Hippodrome to the churchf 
where he spent the remainder of the day in grateful devotion.(3) 

[A. D. 426—456.1 In a monarchy, which, according to various precedents, 
might be considered as elective, or hereditary, or patrimonial, it was impossible 
that the intricate claims of female and collateral succession should be clearly 
defined ; (4) and Theodosius, by the right of consanguinity or conquest, might 
have reigned the sole legitimate emperor of the Romans. For a moment, per> 
haps, his eyes were dazzled bjr the prospect of unbounded swayj but his 
indolent temper gradually acquiesced in the dictates of sound policy. He 
contented himself with the possession of the East : and wisely relinauished the 
laborious task, of wagina^ a distant and doubtful war agrainst the Barbarians 
beyond the Alps ; or otsecuring the obedience of the Italians and Africans, 
whose minds were alienated by the irreconcilable difference of language and 
interest. Instead of listenir^ to the voice of ambition, Theodosius resolved to 
imitate the moderation of his grandfather, and to seat his cousin Valentinian oo 
the throne of the West. The royal infant was distinguished at Constantinople 
bv the title of J^obiUssimtu: he was promoted, before his departure from 
Thessalonica, to the rank and dignity of Cetar; and, after the conquest of Italy^ 
the patrician Helion, by the authority of Theodosius, and in the presence of 
the senate, saluted Valentinian the Third by the name of Aug^tstus, and 
sojemnly invested him with the diadem, and the Imperial purple.r6) By the 
agreement of the three females who governed the Roman world, the son of 
rlacidia was betrothed to Eudoxia, the daughter of Theodosius and Athenais ; 
and, as soon as the lover and his bride had attained the age of puberty, this 
honourable alliance was faithfully accomplished. At the same time, as a com* 
pensation, perhaps, for the expenses of the war, the Western Illyricum was 
detached from the Italian dominions, and yielded to the throne of Uonstantino- 
ple.(^6) The emperor of the East acquired the useful dominion of the rich and 
maritime province of Dalmatia, and the dangerous sovereignty of Pannonia and 
Noricum, which had been filled and ravaged above twenty years by a promis- 
cuous crowd of Huns, Ostrogoths, Vandals, and Bavariaru, Theodosius and 
Valentinian continued to respect the obligations of their public and domestic 
alliance ; but the unity of the Roman government was finally dissolved. B^ 
a positive declaration, the validity of all fqture laws was limited to the domi- 
nions of their peculiar author ; unless he should think proper to communicate 
them, subscribed, with his own hand, for the approbation of his independent 
colieague.(7) 

[A. U. 425—460.] Valentinian, when he received the title of Augustus, was 
no more than six years of aee : and his long minority was introsfcd to the 
guardian care of a mother, who might assert a female claim to the succession 
of the Western empire. Placidia envied, but she could not equal, the reputa- 
tion and virtues of the wife and sister of Theodosius : the elegant genius of 
Eudocia, the wise and successful policy of Pulcheria. The mother of Valen- 
tinian was jealous of the power, which she was incapable of exercising :(8) 

(3) For xhtae revoladom of the WettArn empire, eoniuR Olymplodor. epad Phot. p. 19S, 103. 196, 197 
SQO. Bozomen, I. ix. e. IS. Socrates, I. vU. 23, 34. Phik»torftiu« I. zii. c. 10, 11, and Oodefroy, Dis 
■ertaL p. 486. Procopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 3, p 183, 183. Theopbanee, io Clirooograph. p. 7$, 73, 
and the Chronicles. 

<4) See QroUiu de Jure Belli et Puds, I. ii. e. 7. He has laborkmsty, bat vainly, attempted to form a 
nasonable qrstem of lurlsprudence, ftom the various and discordant oiodps of royal successton, whicJi 
have been Introduced by fraud, or force, by Ume, or accident; 

(5) The original writen are not agreed (see Haratorl Annali d*Ita1la, torn. iv. p. 139,) whether Valentl 
nian received the Imperial diadem at Rome, or Ravenna. In this uncertainty, I am willing to believe, 
Umt some respect waa shown to the senate. 

(6) The Count de Baat (Hist des Peuples de PEurope, torn. vll. p. 89»~300), has established tte 
reality, explained the motives, and traced the consequences, of this remarkable oesnon. 

(7) See the first JWoeJ of Theodosius, by which he ratllies and communicates (A. D. 438,) the Theodo- 
sian Code. About forty years before that time, the unity of legislation had been proved by an exception. 
The Jews, who were numerous In the cities of Apulia and Calabria, produced a law of the East lo 
Justify their exemption from municipal oflices (Cod. Theod. I. xvi. tit viil. leg. 13) : and the Western eio^ 

Kror was obliged to invalidate, by a special edict, the law, quam constat meis partlbus emt dainnosam. 
rf.Theod. I.xl.tlui.leg.l5d. in r- 

(8) Cassiodorius (Yarior. 1. xi. epist i. p. S38,) has compared the regencies of Placidia and Amalasoo- 
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fthe reigned twenty-Qye years in the name of her son ; and the character of 
that unworthy emperor gradually countenanced the suspicion, that Placidia had 
enervated his youth by a dissolute education, and studiously diverted his atten- 
tion from every manly and honourable pursuit. Amidst the decay of military 
spirit, her armies were commanded by two generals, iEtius(9) and Boniface,^ld) 
who may be deservedly named as the last of the Romans. Their union might 
have supported a sinkmg empire ; their discord was the fatal and immediate 
cause of the loss of Africa. The invasion and defeat of Attila have immor- 
talized the fame of i£tius : and though time has thrown a shade over the 
exploits of his rival, the defence of Marscelles, and the deliverance of Africa, 
attest the military talents of Count Boniface. In the field of battle, in partial 
encounters, in single combats, he was still the terror of the Barbarians : the 
clergy, and particularly his friend Augustin, were edified by the Christian piety, 
which had once tempted him to retire from the world ; the people applauded 
his spotless integrity ; the army dreaded his equal and inexorable justice, which 
may be displayed m a very singular example. A peasant, who complained of 
the criminal intimacy between his wife and a Gotnic soldier, was directed to 
attend his tribunal the following day : in the evening the count, who had dili- 
gently infonned himself of the time and place of the assignation, mounted his 
horse, rode ten miles into the country, surprised the guilty couple, punished the 
soldier with instant death, and silenced the complaints of the husband, by pre- 
senting him, the next morning, with the head of the adulterer. The abilities 
of £tius and Boniface might have been usefully employed against the public 
enemies, in separate and important commands ; but the experience ot their 

fast conduct should have decided the real favour and confidence of the empress 
lacidia. In the melancholy season of her exile and distress, Boniface alone 
had maintained her cause with unshaken fidelity; and the troops and treasures 
of Africa had essentially contributed to extinguish the rebellion. The same 
rebellion had been supported by the zeal and activity of ^tius, who brought 
an army of sixty thousand Huns from the Danube to the confines of Italy, for 
the service of the usurper. The untimely death of John compelled him to 
accept an advantageous treaty ; but he still continued, the suf)ject and the 
soldier of Valentinian, to entertain a secret, perhaps a treasonable correspondence, 
with his Barbarian allies, whose retreat had been purchased by liberal gifts, 
and more liberal promises. But uEtius possessed an advantage of singular 
moment in a female reign : he was present : he besieged with artful and 
assiduous flattery, the palace of Ravenna ; disguised bis dark designs with the 
mask of loyalty and friendship; and at length deceived both his mistress and 
his absent rival, by a subtle coa<<piracy, which a weak woman, and a brave 
man, could not easily suspect. He secretly persuaded(ll) Placidia to recall 
Boniface from the government of Africa ; he secretly aavised Boniface to dis- 
obey the imperial summons : to the one, he represented the order as a sentence 
of aeath : to the other, he stated the refusal as a signal of revolt : and when the 
credulous and unsuspectful count had armed the province in his defence, iEtius 
applauded his sagacity in foreseeing the rebellion, which his own perfidy had 
excited. A temperate inquiry into the real motives of Boniface, would have 
restored a faithful servant to his duty, and to the republic ; but the arts of 
iEtius still continued to betray and to inflame, and the count was uiged, by per* 

tha. He amigw the weakneai of the mother of Vtlentlniun, uid jyraltee the vlrtoei of his royal mli- 
tien. On this occaelon, flaitenr leens to have spoken the langaafe of truth. 

(if) PhlloatorgtoB, 1. zii. c. Id, and Godefroy*s DIssertat. p. 493, dtc.; and Renatns Frii;erfdus apud 
Gregor. Turon. L li. c 8, in torn. il. p. 16X The father of iGtius viras Gaudentlus, an lUustrious ciUzen 
of the province of S^thta, and master-general of the cavalry: his mother was a rich and noblo 
ItaUan. From Us earliest youtii, iBUofl, as a soldier and a bootife, had conversed with the Barbarians. 

(10) For the character of BonUhce,Bee Olympiodorus, apud Phot. p. 196; and St. Augustin, apud 
Tilleraont, Btemolres Eceles. torn. zUl. p. 713— 715u 886. The bishop of Hippo, at length, deplored Um 
fUl of his friend, who, after a solemn vow of chaaUty, had married a second wife of the Arlan sect, 
Mid who was suspected of keeping several concubines In his house. 

(11) Frocopius (de BeU. Vandal. L I. c 3, 4, p. 18»-188,) relates the fVaud of ^tlus, the revolt of 
Bonifece, and the loss of AlVica. This anecdote, which Is supported by some collateral testimony (Me 
RuinarL Hist. PersecoL Vandal, p. 490, 431), seems agreeable to the practice of ancient and modem oouit^ 
■ad would be naturally revealed oy the repentance of Boniface 

Vol. II.— X 
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lecutioDy to embrace the most desperate counsels, ^ The success with whfdi b§ 
eluded or repelled the 6rst attacks, could not insjpire a vain confidence* that, at 
the head of some loose, disorderly Africans, he should be able to withstand the 
reg^ular forces of the West, commanded by a rival, whose militaiy character it 
was impossible for him to despise. After some hesitation, the last struggles of 
prudence and loyalty, Boniface despatched a trusty friend to the court, o' 
rather to the camp of Gonderic, king of the Vandals, with the proposal of a 
strict alliance, and the offer of an advantajreous and perpetual settlement. 

[A. D. 428.] After the retreat of the Goths, the authority of Hononus bad 
obtained a precarious establishment in Spain; except only in the province of 
Gallicia, where the Suevi and the Vandals had fortified their camps, in mutual 
discord, and hostile independence. The Vandals prevailed ; and tneir adversa- 
ries were besieged in the Nervasian bills, between Leon and Oyiedo, till the 
approach of Count Asterius compelled, or rather provoked, the victorious Bar- 
barians to remove the scene of the war to the plains of Bwtica. The rapid 
progress of the Vandals soon required a more effectual opposition ; and the 
roaster-general Castinus marched against them with a numerous army of 
Romans and Goths. Vanquished in battle by an inferior enemy, Castinus ficd 
with dishonour to Tarragona ; and this memorable defeat, which has been 
represented as the i>uni8hment, was most probably the effect, of his rash pre- 
sumption.(12) Seville and Carthasena became the reward, or rather the prey, 
of the ferocious conquerors : and the vessels which they found in the harbour 
of Carthagena, mifht easjpy transport them to the isles of Maiorca and Minorca, 
where the Spanish fugitives, as m a secure recess, had vainly concealed their 
families and their fortunes. The experience of navigation, and perhaps the 

Srospect of Africa, encouraged the Vandals to accept the invitation which 
ey received from Count Boniface ; and the death of Gonderic served only to 
forward and animate the bold enterprise. In the room of a prince, not con« 
spicuous for any superior powers of the mind or body, they acquired his bas- 
tard brother, the terrible Genseric;(l 3) a name which, in the destruction of the 
Roman empire, has deserved an equal rank with the names of Alaric and 
Attila. The kin^ of the Vandals is described to have been of a middle stature, 
with a lameness in one leg, which he had contracted by~an accidental fall from 
his horse. His slow and cautious speech seldom declared the deep purposes 
of his soul * he disdained to imitate the luxury of the vanquished ; but he 
indulged the sterner passions of anger and revenge. The ambition of Gen- 
seric was without bounds, and without scruples ; and the warrior could dex- 
terously employ the dark engines of policy to solicit the allies who might be 
useful to his success, or to scatter among his enemies the seeds of hatred and 
contention. Almost in the moment of his departure he was informed, that Her- 
manric, king of the Suevi, bad presumed to ravage the Spanish territories, 
which he was resolved to abandon. Impatient of the insult, Genseric pursued 
the hasty retreat of the Suevi as far as Mcrida ; precipitated the king and his 
army into the river Anas, and calmly returned to the sea-shore, to embark his 
victorious troops. The vessels which transported the Vandals over the modem 
Straits of Gibraltar, a channel only twelve miles in breath, were furnished by 
the Spaniards, who anxiously wished their departure; and by the African 
general, who had implored their formidable assistftnce.(l4) 

aS) Sm the Chrooleiei of Pnaper and Idatina. Balvlan (de Ouberast. Dd, I. ill. p. SIS, P«ia, VUB, 
Mcribea tlie victory of Uie Vandala to their luperlor piety. They listed, Uiey prayed, Oiey canled a Blbto 
in the front of the Hoet, with the detlfn, perhape, of reproaehins tiie perfidy and ncrticfe of Uiek 
enemiee. 

(13) Gizerieufl (his name Is Tariouiriy expressed) stataiA medloeris et equl casA daudicans, aiilmo 
profuDdttB, sermone rarus, luxurUe contemptor, iri turUdus habendl, cupldas, ad sollcitandas tentespTO 
▼identiflsimuB, setnina contentJonum JacerSf odla niiscere paratus. Joraandes, de Rebus Geiicls, c 33, p. 
S57 This portrait, which is drawn with some skill, and a strong likeness, must hare been copied from 
the Gothic history of Casslodorius. 

(14) S^ the Chronicle of Idatius. That bishop, a Spaniard and a contemporary, places the passact 
of the Vandals, in Uie month of May, of Uie year of Abraham (which commences in October) sA 
Thb date, which coincides with A. D. 439, Is confirmed by Isidore, another Spanish bishop, and is JusUf 

Kferred to the opinion of thopc writen, who have marked for that event, one of the two preoedlnf yeaiSL 
»PaglCrltka,tom.ii.p.»5,ltc ^ *" e^ -^ 
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Ouf fancy, so long accustomed to exaggerate and multiply the martial 
Iwarms of Barbarians that seemed to issue from the North, will perhaps be 
surorised by the account of the arqij which Genseric mustered on the coast 
•f Mauritania. The Vandals, who in twenty years had penetrated from the 
Elbe to Mount Atlas^ were united under the command of their warlike kinf^ ; 
and be reigped with equal authority over the Alani, who had passed, within 
the term ot human life, from the cold of Scythia, to the excessive heat of an 
African climate. The hopes of the bold enterprise had excited many brave 
adventurers of the Gothic nation; and many desperate provincials were 
tempted to repair their' fortunes by the same means which had occasioned 
their ruin. Yet this various multitude amounted only to fiAy thousand effective 
men : and though Genseric artfully magnified his apparent strength, by appoint- 
ing eighty ckUtarckt, or commanders of thousands, the fallacious increase of 
old men, of children, and of slaves, would scarcely have swelled his army to 
the number of fourscore thousand persons.(l6^ but his own dexterity, and 
the discontents of Africa, soon fortified the Vanaal powers, by the accession of 
numerous and active allies. The parts of Mauritania, which border on the 
great desert, and the Atlantic ocean, were filled with a fierce and untractable 
race of men, whose savage temper had been exasperated, rather than reclaimed* 
by their dread of the Roman arms. The wanaering Moors,(l6^ as they gra- 
dually ventured to approach the sea^shore, and the camp of the Vandals, must 
have viewed with terror and astonishment the dress, the armour, the martial 
pride and discipline of the unknown strangers, who had landed on their coast ; 
and the fair complexions of the blue-eyed warriors of Germany, formed a very 
sii^ular contrast with the swarthy or olive hue, which is derived from tb« 
neighbourhood of the torrid zone* After the first difficulties had in some mea* 
sure been removed, which arose from the mutual ignorance of their respective 
language, the Moors, regardless of any future consequence, embraced the alii- 
ance of the enemies of Rome : and a crowd of naked savages rushed from the 
woods and valleys of Mount Atlas, to satiate their revenge on the polished 
tyrants, who had injuriously expelled them from the native sovereignty of the 
land. 

The persecution of the Donatists(l7) was an event not less favourable to the 
design of Genseric . Seventeen years before he landed in Africa, a public con- 
ference was held at Carthas^e, by the order of the magpistrate. The Catholics 
were satisfied, that, after the invincible reasons which they had alleged, the 
obstinacy of the schismatics must be inexcusable and voluntary ; and the empe- 
ror Honorius was persuaded to inflict the most rigorous penalties on a faction, 
which had so long abused his patience and clemency. Three hundred 
bishops,(l8) with many thousands of the inferior clei^gy, were torn from their 
churches, stripped of their ecclesiastical possessions, banished to the islands, 
and proscribed by the laws, if they presumed to conceal themselves in the 
provinces of Africa. Their nnmerous congregations, both in cities and in the 
country, were deprived of the rights of citizens, and of the exercise of religious 
worship. A regular scale of fines, from ten to two hundred pounds of silver, 
was curiously ascertained, according to the distinctions of rank and fortune, to 
punish the crime of assisting at a schismatic conventicle ; and if the fine bad 
been levied five times, without subduing the obstinacy of the offender, his 

<15) OomMi«Proc»plM(deB6lL VandaLL l.«.S.p. IMOMd Vtoar ViteMli (die P^we c w U oae VmhM. 
I. L c. 1, p. 1 edit Ruinart.) We are aeaured by laatlue, Uua Oeneerle evacuated Spain, cum Vandalla 
^nuubtu eorumqae Amtltti ; and Poeeidiua (la Vlt. Augastta, e. 98, apud Ruinart, p. 487,) deecribee hia 
army, aa maaua Inoena Immantum genitum Vandalonim el Alaaonuo, commixiaaB aecuw taatena 
Ootboram gentem, auanunque diveraaxum poraonaa. 

(16) For Uw maaaera of tin Moora, aee Proooplua (de BeO. Vandal. 1. U. c S, p. 849) ; fer Uieir figuas 
and complexion, M . de Buflba (HIaloire NatureOe, tooL ttt p. 430). Procoplua aaya in general, that Uia 
Mooia had Joined Uie Vandala before the deaUi of Valenilnlan (de BelL Vandal. 1< L «. 5, p. 190) : a^ it ia 
lirobable, that the Independent trlboa did not embrace any aniform ayatem of policy. 

(17) See TllleBMmt, Memolrea Ecelea. tom. xiil. p. 516— 4S6; and the whole aeriea of the peraecation, 
In the original monumenta, puUlahed by Onpin at the end of Optatoa, p. SBO-nSlS. 

(18) The Dooatiat blahopa, at the conference of Carthage, amounted to 979; and they aaaerted, that 
llieir whole number waa not leaa than 490. The CaUioUca had 886 piaaent, 180 abaent, beaictoi aizty-iMv 
vacaKlblahoffrirB 

Xi 
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futttre punishment was referred to tbe discretion of the Impenal coart.(19; 
fiy these seventies, which obtained the wannest approbation of St. August 
tin,(30) ereat numbers of Donatists were reconciled to the Catholic church: 
but the Tanatics who still persevered in their opDosition, were provoked to 
madness and despair; the distracted country was filled with tumult and blood- 
shed ; the armed troops of Circumcellions altematelT pointed their rage agaimt 
themselves or against their adversaries ; and the calendar of martyrs receired 
on both sides a considerable augmentation. (2 1) Under these circumr^ancesy 
Genseric, a Christian, but an enemy of tbe ortfaiodox communion, showed him- 
self to the Donatists as a powerful deliverer, from whom they might reason^ 
ably expect the repeal of the odious and oppressive edicts of the Roman empe- 
Tors.(22) The conquest of Africa was iacilitated by the active zeal, or the 
secret favour, of a domestic faction ; tbe wanton outrages against the churches, 
and tbe cleigy, of which the Vandals are accused, may be fairly impated to 
the fanaticism of their allies : and tbe intolerant spirit, which disgraced the 
triumph of Christianity, contributed to tbe loss of the most important province 
of the West.(23) 

[A. D 430.] Tbe court and people were astonished by the strange intelli* 
gence, that a virtuous hero, after so many favours, and so many services, had 
renounced his allegiance, and invited the Barbarians to destroy the province 
intmsted to bis command. Tbe friends of Boniface, who still believed that 
bis criminal behaviour mi^ht be excused by some honourable motive, solicited^ 
during the absence of £tius, a free conference with the count of Africa ; and 
Darius, an officer of high distinction, was named for tbe important embassy.(24) 
In their first interview at Carthaee, the imaginary provocations were mutually 
explained ; the opposite letters of Mdva were produced aiKl compared, and tKe 
fraud was easily aetected. Placidia and Boniface lamented their fatal error : 
and the Count bad sufficient magnanimity to confide in the foigiveness of his 
sovereign, or to expose his bead to her future resentment. His repentance was 
fervent and sincere ; but he soon discovered, that it was no longer in his power 
to restore the edifice which he had shaken to its foundations. Carthage, and 
the Roman garrisons, returned with their general to the allegiance of vaieo- 
tinian ; but tTO rest of Africa was still distracted with war and faction ; and the 
inexorable king of tbe Vandals, disdaining all terms of accommodation, sternly 
refused to relinquish the possession of his prey. The band of veterans, whio 
marched under the standard of Boniface, and bis hasty levies of provincial 
troops, wero defeated with considerable loss : the victorious Barbarians insulted 
tbe open country ; and Carthage, Cirta, and Hippo Regius, were the only 
cities that appeared to rise above tbe general inundation. 

The long and narrow tract of the African coast was filled with frequent 
monuments of Roman art aiKl magnificence ; and the respective degrees of 

(19) The fifth thte of Uie lizieeiiUi book of Uie Theodotiaa Code, exhibits a lerlei of Uie Imperial 
laws against the Donatists, from the year 400 to the year 43d. Of these Um 54th law, promulgated by 
Honoritis, A. D. 414, is the most severe and effectual. 

(90) 9t. Auflusiin altered his opinion with regard to the proper treatment of beratica. His paxbetto 
declaratioD of pity and indulgence, for the Manichcana, has been inserted by Mr. Locke (vol. iii. p. 469J 
among the choice specimens of his common-place book. Another philosopher, the celebrated Bayle (tooi. 
il. p. 445—496), has refuted, with superfluous diligence and Ingenuity, the argutteats, by which th« 
Ushop of Hippo Justified, in bis old age, ibe panecution of the Donattsia. 

(31) See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. torn. xiii. p. 585-^992. 806. The Donatbts boasted of tkoutandM of 
these Toiluntary martyrs. Augustin asserts, and probably with truth, that these numbers were much ex- 
aggerated; but be sternly mainulna, that it was better Uiat sasM abould bum dieiaaelTea in Uils warid, 
than that all should bum in bdl flames. 

(SS) According to St. Augostin and Theodoret, Uie DonatlstB were Indlned to the prfadplcB, or at kaaf 
to the party, of the Allans, which Genserlc supported. Tillemom, Mem. Eecles. torn. vi. p. 68. 

(^) See Baronlus, Annal. Eecles. A. D. 428. No. 7, A. D. 439, No. 35. The cantinal, though mora 
Inclined to seek the cause of great events In hesrven than oo the earth, has observed tlie apparent oon- 
nexion of the Vandals and the Donatists. Under the reign of the Barbariana, the sehlsmaixa of A(Vic« 
enjoyed an obscure peace of one hundred years ; at the end of which, we may again tiaoa than by tha 
light of the Imperial perseeutlonau See Tillemont, Mem. Eecles. torn. vl. p. 11^ fcc 

(94) In a eonfldenaal letter to Count Boniface, St. Angustin, without examining the groonaa of fh« 
quarrel, piously exhorts btm to discharge the duties of a Christian and a subject ; to extricate himself 
* " * "■ ' 1 and guilty situation ; and nven if he could obtain the ootwent of Ma 

1 penance (Tillemont, Mem. Eecles. tom Klii. p 890D The I ' ' 
, the mimslcr af peace (Id. lorn. xiii. p. K28). 
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Without delay from his dangerous and % 
wife, to embrace a life of celibacy and p 
waa intiu)^y connected with Darius, t 
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impTOvement might be accurately measured by the distance from Carthaee and 
the Meditenranean. A simple reflection will impress every thinking mii^ with 
the clearest idea of fertility and cultivation: the countiy was extremely ]x>pu- 
lous ; the inhabitants reserved a liberal subsistence for tneir own use ; and the 
annual exportation, particularly of wheat, was so regular and plentiful, that 
Africa deserved the name of the common eranary of Rome and of mankind* 
On a sudden, the seven fruitful provinces, from Tangier to Tripoli, were over- 
whelmed by the invasbn of the Vandals ; whose destructive rage has perhaps 
been exagicerated by popular animosity, religious zeal, and extravagant decla- 
mation. War, in its fairest form, implies a perpetual violation of humanity 
and justice ; and the hostilities of Barbarians are inflamed by the fierce and 
lawless spirit which incessantly disturbs their peaceful and domestic society 
The Vandals, where they found resistance, seldom gave quarter ; and the 
deaths of their valiant countiymen were expiated by the ruyi of the cities 
under whose walls they had fallen. Careless of the distmctions of age, or 
rank, they employed every species of indignity and torture, to force from the 
captives a discovery of their hidden wealth. The stem policy of Genseric 
justified bis frequent examples of military execution: he was not alwajrs the 
master of his own passions, or of those of bis followers ; and the calamities of 
war were aggravated by the licentiousness of the Moors, and the fanaticism of 
the Donatists. Yet I shall not easily be perauaded, that it was the common 
practice of the Vandals to extirpate the olives, and other fruit-trees, of a coun- 
try where they intended to settle : nor can I believe that it was a usual strata- 
gem to slaughter great numbers of their prisoners before the walls of a besieged 
citjr, for the sole purpose of infecting tne air, and producing a pestilence, of 
which they themselves must have been the first victims. (26) 

[A. D. 430.] The generous mind of Count Boniface was tortured by the 
exc^uisite distress of beholding the ruin, which be bad occasioned, and whose 
rapid progress he was unable to clieck. After the loss of a battle, he retired 
into Hippo Regius ; where he was immediately besiesed by an enemy, who 
considered him as the real bulwark of Africa. The maritime colony of 
//i/7>o,(26^ about two hundred miles westward of Carthage, had fonnerly 
acquired tne distinguishing epithet of Regius, from the residence of Numidian 
kings ; and some remains of trade and populousness still adhere to the modem 
city, which is known in Europe by the corrupted name of Bona. The military^ 
labours, and anxious reflections, of Count Boniface, were alleviated by the edi- 
f}ring conversation of his friend St. Augustin ^27) till that bishop, the light and 
pillar of the Catholic church, was gently released, in the third month of the 
siege, and in the seventy-«ixtb year of his age, from the actual and the impend- 
ing calamities of his countiy. The youth of Augustin had been stained by the 
vices and errors, which he so ingenuously confesses : but from the moment of 
his conversion, to that of his death, the manners of tne bishop of Hippo were 
pure and austere : and the most conspicuous of his virtues was an araent zeal 
against heretics of every denomination ; the Manichaeans, the Donatists, and 
the Pelagians, against whom he waged a perpetual controversy. ^ When the 
city, some months afler his death, was burned by the Vandals, the • brary was 
fortunately saved, which contained his voluminous writings ; two hundred and 
thirty-two separate books or treatises on theological su^ects, besides a com- 

(35) The orislniil complalnti of the desolation of Africa are contained. 1. In a letter from CapreoltM, 
bishop of Cartilage, to excuse his abeence from the council of Epheeua (ap Ruinart, p. 4SO). 8. In the 
life or 9t. Augustin, by his friend and colleague Possidius (up. Rulnart, p. 437). 3. In the History of the 
Vandalic Persecution, hv Victor Vltensia (1. i. c 1, 2, 3, edit. Ruinart). The last picture, which waa 
drawn slxtyyears after the event, Js more expressive of the author's peasiona than of the truth of facts. 

(38) dee Cellarlus, Geograph. Antiq. torn. li. part ii. p. 113. Leo African, in Ramusio, torn. i. fol. 7a 
L'Africiue de Harmoi. torn. ii. p. 434. 437. 8haw*s Travels, p. 46, 47. The Old Hippo Regioa was 
finally destroyed by the Arabs in the seventh century; but a new town, at the distance of two miles, waa 
built with the materials; and it contained, in the sixteenth century, about three hundred fkmiliM of in- 
dustrious, but turbulent, manuAicluren. The adjacent territory Is renowned for a pure air, a fertile aoll, 
and a plenty of exquisite frufts. 

(37" The life of SL Augustin, by Tllleraont, fills a quarto vohime (Mem. Ecclea. torn, ztll.) of mora 
than one thousand pages; and the diligence of that .earned Janaeoiit waa excited on this oeearfon, bf 
%etlotta tad deroat seal for the founder of hia aect 
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plete exposition of the Psalter and the Gospel, and a copioas ma^zine of 
epistles and homilies. (28) Accordii^ to the judgment of the most impartial 
critics, the superficial learning of Ai^ostin was confined to the Latin lan- 
guag;e ;(29) and his style, though sometimes animated by tne eloquence of pas 
sion, is usually clouded by false and affected rhetoric, fiut he possessed a 
strong, capacious, argumentative mind ; he boldly sounded the dark abyss of 
fi^race, predestination, free will, and original sm; and the rigid system of 
Christianity which he framed or restored,(30) has been entertained, with public 
applause, and secret reluctance, by the Latin church.(3l) 

[A. D. 431.] By the skill of Boniface, and perhaps by the ignorance of the 
Vandals, the siege of Hippo was protracted above fourteen months : the sea 
was continually open ; and when the adjacent country had been exhausted bj 
irregular rapine, the besiegers themselves were compelled by famine to relin- 
quish their enterprise. The importance and danger of Africa were deeply felt 
by the regent of the West. Placidia implored the assistance of her Eastern 
ally; and the Italian fleet and army were reinforced by Aspar, who sailed from 
Constantinople with a powerful armament. As soon as tne force of the two 
empires was united under the command of Boniface, he boldly marched 
against the Vandals ; and the loss of a second battle irretrievably decided the 
fate of Africa. He embarked with the precipitation of despair ; and the people 
of Hippo were permitted with their families and effects, to occupy the vacant 
place of the soldiers, the greatest part of whom were either slain or made pri- 
soners by the Vandals. The Count, whose fatal credulity had wounded the 
vitals of the republic, might enter the palace of Ravenna with some anxiety, 
which was soon removed by the smiles of Placidia. Boniface accepted with 
gratitude the rank of patrician, and the dignity of master-general of the Roman 
armies ; but he must have blushed at the sight of those medals, in which he 
was represented with the name and attributes of victory. (32) The discovery 
of his fraud, the displeasure of the empress, and the distinguished favour of his 
rival, exasperated the haughty and perfidbus soul of £tius. He hastilj 
returned from Gaul to Italy, with a retinue, or rather with an army, of Baii)9b- 
rian followers ; and such was the weakness of the government, that the two 
generals decided their private quarrel in a bloody battle. Boniface was success- 
ful ; but he received in the conflict a mortal wound from the spear of bis ad- 
versary, of which he expired within a few days, in such Christian and charitable 
sentiments, that he exhorted his wife, a rich heiress of Spain, to accept ^tius for 
her second husband. But ^tius could not derive any immediate advantage 
from the generosity of his dyin^ enemy : he was proclaimed a rebel by the 
justice of Placidia ; and though he attempted to defend some strong fortresses 
erected on his patrimonial estates the Imperial power soon compelled him to 

(28) Such at least lithe account of Victor Vitensia (de Pereecut. Vandal. 1. i. c. 3), though Gennadiua 
wenw to doubt whether any penon had read, or even collected, off the works of 8L Aueuatin. (See Ble- 
ronym. Opera, torn. 1. p. 319, in Caialoff. Scrlptor. Eoclea.) They have been repeatealy printod; and 
Dupin (Bibliotheque Ecclea. torn. iil. p. I5d— 257,) has given a large and saiisractory abatraciof them, m 
they stand in the last edition of the Benedictines. My personal acquaintance with the bishop of BJppo 
does not extend beyond the CoitfeMian^, and Uie Gftv qf God, 

(29) In his early youth (Confess. 1 14), St. Augustin dislllicd and neglected the study of Greek ; and bt 
frankly owub that he read the Platoniats in a Latin version (Confess, vit. 9). Some modem critics have 
thought, that his Ignorance of Greek disqualified hlin from expounding the Scriptures: and Cicero or 
Qaintilian would have required the knoviiedue of that language in a professor of rhetoric 

(30) These miestions were seldom agitated, from the time of St. Paul to that of 6t Augustin. I am 
informed that the Greek ftithers maintain tlie natural aenUinents of the ScmS-pelagians ; and that th» 
orthodoxy of St Augustin was derived from the Manichcan school. 

(31) The church of Rome has canonized Augustin, and reprobated Calvin. Yet as the real diflerenca 
between them is invisible even to a theological microscope ; the Molinists are oppressed by the authoritj 
of the saint, and the Jansenists are disgraced by their resemblance to the heretic. In the meanwhile tbi 
Protesunt Arminlans stand aloof, and deride the mutual perplexity of the disputants (see a curious Re* 
view of the Controversy, by Le Clerc, Bibliotheque Universclle, torn. xlv. p. 144--39b). Perhaps « 
reasoner still more independent, may smile in his turn> when he peruses the Arminian Commentary or 
the Epistle to the Romans. 

(33) Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. 97. On one side, the head of Valentinian ; on thr reverse, Bonlfkee, 
with a scourse in one hand, and a palm in the other, standing in a triumphal car, which is drawn by four 
bonies, or, in another medal, by four stags ; an unlucky emblem ! I should doubt whether another exaiik* 
pie cnn he found of the head of a subif'ct on the rrvorsc of an Imperial medal.'* See Science des Medal! «k 
bv the Pere Jobert, torn. i. p. 132— 120. edM «>*' ^9'«,b, the Baron d« la li«*tia ^ 
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rebie into Pamxmia, to the tents of his faithful Huns. The republtb was 
deprived, by their mutual discord, of the service of her two most illustrious 
champions.(33) 

[A. D. 431, 439.] It might naturally be expected, after the retreat of Boni- 
face, that the Vandals would achieve, without resistance or delay, the conquest 
of Africa. Eight years, however, elapsed, from the evacuation of Hippo to the 
reduction of Carthage. In the midst of that interval, the ambitious Genseric, 
in the full tide of apparent prosperity, negotiated a treaty of peace, by which 
he gave his son Hunneric for a hostage ; and consented to leave the Western 
emperor in the undisturbed possession of the three Mauritanias.^34) This 
moderation, which cannot be imputed to the justice, must be ascribed to the 
policy, of the conqueror. His throne was encompassed with domestic enemies ; 
who accused the baseness of his birth, and asserted the legitimate claims of his 
nephews, the sons of Gonderic. Those nephews, indeed, he sacrificed to his 
safety; and their mother, the widow of the deceased king, was precipitated, 
by his order, into the river Ampsap. But the public discontent burst forth in 
dangerous and frequent conspiracies ; and the warlike tyrant is supposed to 
have shed more Vandal blood by the hand of the executioner, than in the field 
of battle.(35) The convulsions of Africa, which had favoured his attack, 
opposed the nrm establishment of his power : and the various seditions of the 
Moors and Germans, the Donatists and Catholics, continually disturbed, or 
threatened, the unsettled reign of the conqueror. As he advanced toward Car- 
thage, he was forced to withdraw his troops from the Western provinces ; the 
sea-coast was exposed to the naval enterprises of the Romans of Spain and 
Italy; and, in the heart of Numidia, the strong inland city of Cirta still per- 
sisted in obstinate independence. (36) These difficulties were gradually sub-- 
dued by the spirit, the perseverence, and the cruelty of Genseric ; who alter- 
nately applied the arts of peace and war to the establishment of his African 
kingdom. He subscribed a solemn treaty with the hope of deriving some 
advantage from the terra of its continuance, and the moment of its violation. 
The vigilance of his enemies was relaxed by the protestations of friendship, 
which concealed his hostile approach ; and Carthage was at- length surprised 
by the Vandals, five hundred and eighty-five years after the destruction of the 
city and republic by the younger Scipk>.(37) [A. D. 439.] 

A new 01^ had arisen from its ruins, with the title of a colony; and though 
Carthage might yield to the royal prerogatives of Constantinopfe, and perhaps 
to the trade of Alexandria, or the splendour of Antioch, she still maintained the 
second rank in the West : as the Rome (if we may use the style of contempo- 
raries) of the African world. That wealthy and opulent metropolis,(38) dis- 
played, in a dependent condition, the image of a flourishing republic. Carthage 
contained the manufactures, the arms, and the treasures of the six provinces. 
A regular subordination of civil honours gradually ascended from the procurator 
of the streets and quarters of the city, to the tribunal of the supreme magistrate, 
who, with the title of proconsul, represented the state and dignity of a consul 
of ancient Rome. Schools and gjfmnana were instituted for the education of 

(33) ProcopiiM (de Bell. Vtndal. 1. 1, e.3, p. 185,) continues the hioftory of Boniface no ftrther than hh 
return to Italy. Hit death is meniiotied by Prosper and Maroellinus: the expression of the latter that 
^tius, the day before, had provided himself with a longer spear, implies something like a regular 
duel. 

(34) See Prooopius, de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 4, p. 186. Valentinlan published several humane laws, to 
relieve the distress of his Numldian and Hurttanian subjects; he discbaiged them, in a great meanire, 
from the pavment of their debts, reduced their tribute to one-eighth, and £ave them a right of appeal from 
the provincial magistrates to the prefect of Rome, Cod. Theod. tom. vi. Novell, p. 11, 13. 

(35) Victor Vlten^ls, dn PeraecuL Vandal. I. ii. c. 5, d. 96. The crueiUes of Genseric towards his sub- 
jectn, are strongly expressnd in Prosper's Chronicle, A.D. 443. 

(3H) Possidius, in Vit. Ausustin, c. 38, apud Ruinort, p. 428. 

(.T7) See the Cbionldes of Idatius, Isidore, Prosper, and MarceUlnus. They mark the same year, but 
dl/Terent days, for the surprisal of Carthage. 

(3P) Tbe picture of Carthage, as it flourished in the fourth and fifth centuries, is taken fh>m the Bzp<^ 
■Itlo loiius Mundij^. 17, 18, in the tliird volume of Hudson's Minor Geoeraphers, from Ausonius de Claris 
Urblbus. p. 338, 339; and principally from 8alvian, de Gubematione Dei, 1. vli. p. 357, 358. 1 am sur. 
prised that the J\rotiUa should nut place either a mint, or an arsenal, at Carthage; but only a gyneccam, 
or AitnaJe manulaciurei. 
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the African youth ; and the liheral arts and manners, fframmar, rhetoric, and 
philosopbyy were publicly taught in the Greek and Latin lan|uages. The 
Duildings of Carthage were uniform and magnificent: a shady grove was 

Planted in the midst of the capital ; the ne» port, a secure and capacious har- 
our, was subservient to the commercial industry of citizens and strangers ; and 
the. splendid games of the circus and theatre were exhibited almost in the pre- 
sence of the Barbarians. The reputation of the Carthaeinians was not equal to 
that of their country, and the reproach of Punic faith stilladhered to their subtle 
and faithless character.CSS) The habits of trade, and the abuse of luxury, had 
corrupted their manners ; but their impious contempt of monks, and the sname- 
less practice of unnatural lusts, are the two abominations which excite the pious 
vehemence of Salvian, the preacher of the age.(40) The king of the Vandals 
severely reformed the vices of a voluptuous people ; and the ancient, iK>bIe, 
ingenuous freedom of Carthage (these expressions of Victor are not without 
energy,) was reduced by Genseric into a state of ignominious servitude. After 
be had permitted his licentious troops to satiate their rage and avarice, he 
instituted a more regular system of rapine and oppression. An edict was pro- 
mul&^ated, which enjoined all persons, without iraud or delay, to deliver toeir 
gold, silver, jewels, and valuable furniture or apparel, to the royal officers ; and 
toe attempt to secrete any part of their patrimony, was inexorably punished 
with death and torture, as an act of treason against the state. The Kinds of the 
procoasular province, which formed the immediate district of Carthage, were 
accurately measured, and divided among the Barbarians ; and the conqueror 
reserved, for his peculiar domain, the fertile territory of Byzacium, ana the 
adjacent parts of Numidia and Getulia.(41^ 

It was natural enough that Genseric should hate those whom he had injured : 
the nobility and senators of Carthage were exposed to his jealousy and resent* 
ment ; and all those who refused the ignominious terms, which their honour and 
religion forbade them to accept, were compelled by the Arian tyrant to em- 
brace the condition of perpetual banishment. Rome, Italy, and the provinces 
of tbe Cast, were filled with a crowd of exiles, of fu^tives, and of m^nuoua 
captives, who solicited the public compassion : and the benevolent epistJes of 
^Theodoret, still preserve the names and misfortunes of Cxlestian,and Maria,(42) 
who, from the state of a noble and opulent senator of Carthage, was reduced!, 
with his wife and family, and servants, to beg his bread in a foreign country; 
out he applauds the resignation of the Christian exile, and the philosophic tem- 
per, which, under the pressure of such calamities, could enjoy more real happi- 
ness, than was the ordinaiy lot of wealth and prosperity. The stoiy of Mana, 
the daughter of the magnificent Eudaemon, is singular and interesting. In the 
sack of Carthage, she was purchased from the Vandals by some merchants of 
Syria, who afterward sold her as a slave in their native country. A female 
attendant, transported in the same ship, and sold in the same family, still con- 
tinued to respect a mistress whom fortune had reduced to the common level of 
servityde ; and the daughter of Eudsemon received from her erateful affection 
the domestic services, which she had once required from her obedience. This 
remarkable behaviour divulged the real condition of Maria ; who, in the absence 
of the bishop of Cyrrhus, was redeemed from slaveiy by the generosity of some 
soldiers of the garrison. The liberality of Theodoret provided for her decent 
maintenance : and she passed ten months among the deaconesses of the church 

(30) The anonvmoiu auUior of the Ezporitlo totius Mundi, eomparai, In blc bartMnnu L«Un, ttm 
country and tbe tnhabiuuita; and, after stiKinatlzing their want of Mth, he cooUy condudiea, Difflclto 
autem inter eo« Invenitur boDiu, tamen, in imiltls pauel boni ene poorant. P. 16. 

^iSi He dccluraB, that the peculiar vices of each country were collected in Uie rink of Caithace (I rU. 
o. 857). In the Indulgence of vice, the Afi leans applauded ihetr manly virtue. El illl ee macls virilto 
fbrtitudinis esse crederent, qui nmxlnie viroe foeminei usQs pruboeltate fregtwent (p. S68). The irtreet* of 
Carthage were polluted by eflbminate wretrhcs, who publicly aasumed the eounteiiance, the drew, and 
the character of women (p. 964). If a monk appeared in the city, the holy man wm purmied with taDplou 
■corn and ridicule ; detestamibus ridentlum cachinis (p. 9B0). 

HI) Compare Procopiua, die Bell. Vandal. 1. i. c. 3, p 189, 190; and Victor VlteMfa, de Perwcul 
Vandal. 1. <. c. 4. 

(i^i) Rulnart (p. 444— 457,) has collected from Theodaret, and other aathon, the mlffortviies real and 
ftbulom, of the Inhahitanta of CarUia^e. 
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bil she was unexpectedly iofonned, that her &ther, who had escaped from the 
ruin of Carthage, exercised an honourable office in one of the Western provinces* 
Her filial impatience was seconded bj the pious bishop : Theodoiet, m a letter 
still extant, recommends Maria to the bishoi) of ^£^fle, a maritime city of Ciilcia, 
which was frequented, during the annual fair, by the vessels of the West : most 
earnestly requesting, that his colleague would use the maiden with a tenderness 
suitable to her birth ; and that he would intrust her to the care of such faithful 
merchants, as would esteem it a sufficient gain, if they restored a daughter, lost 
beyond all human hope, to the arms of her afflicted parent 

Among the insipid legends of ecclesiastical histoiy, I am tempted to dis* 
tinguish the memorable table of the Seybn Sleepers :(43) whose imaginaiy 
date corresponds with the reign of the younger Theodosius, and the conquest 
of Africa by the Vandals.(44) When the emperor Decius persecuted the 
Christians, seven noble youths of Ephesus concealed themselves in a spacious 
cavern in the side of an adjacent mountain ; where they were doomed to 
perish hj the tyrant, who gave orders that the entrance should be firmly secured 
with a pile of huge stones. They immediately fell into a deep slumber, which 
Was miraculously prolonged, without injuring the powers of life, during a period 
of one hundred and eighty-seven years. At the end of that time, the slaves of 
Adolius, to whom the inheritance of the mountain had descended, reaK>ved the 
stones, to supply materials for some rustic edifice ; the lifi'ht of the sun darted 
into the cavern, and the seven sleepers were permitted to awake. After a 
slumber, as they thought, of a few nours, they were pressed by the calls of 
hunger ; and resolved that Jamblichus, one of their number, should secretly 
return to the city, to purchase bread for the use of his companions. The youtn 

!if we may still employ that appellation,) could no longer recognise the once 
amiliar aspect of his native countiy ; and his suiprise was increased by the 
appearance of a laige cross, triumpnantly erected over the principal g^te of 
Ephesus His singular dress, and obsolete language, confounded the bsucer, to 
whom he offered an ancient medal of Decius as the current coin of the empire ; 
and Jamblichus, on the suspicion of a secret treasure, was dragged before the 
judjge. Their mutual inquiries produced the amazing discovery, that two cen- 
turies were almost elapsed since Jamblichus, and his Blends, had escaped from 
the ra^e of a Pagan hrrant. The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy, the magis- 
trates, the people, and as it is said, the emperor Theodosius himself hastened 
to visit the cavern of the Seven Sleepers ; who bestowed their benediction, 
related their story, and at the same instant peaceably expired. The origin of 
this marvellous (able cannot be ascribed to the pious fraud and credulity of the 
modem Greeks, since the authentic tradition may be traced within half a cen* 
tury of the supposed miracle. James of Sarug, a Syrian bbhop, who was born 
only two years after the death of the younger Theodosius, has devoted one ot 
his two hundred and thirty homilies to the praise of the young men of Ephe- 
sus. (45) Their legend, before the end of the sixth centunr, was translated 
from the Syriac, into the Latin language, by the care of Grre^ry of Tours. 
The hostile communions of the East preserve their memory with equal reve- 
rence ; and their names are honourably inscribed in the Koman, the Abyssi- 

(43) .The choice of fabulowi eiroumitanoaf Uof maU importanoo; yet I have confined myielf to Uw 
narrative which was tranlaied ftwa tiie Sjrriac by the care of Gregory of Tours (de OlorlA ilartyrOin, L 
1. c. 95, in Max. BibUothecA Patnim, torn. xi. p. 850), to the Greek acta of their marhrrdom (apud Pbo- 
tlum, p. 1400, 1401), and to the Anaale of the Patriarch Eutychius (torn. L p. 391. 531, 538.^ VeiiL 
Pocockv. 

(44) Two Syriac writen, aa they are qaoted by AMemaanl (BiMloL Oriental, torn. i. p. 338. 338), placa 
the resurrection of the Beven Sleepers In Uie years 738 (A. D. 43S), or 748 (A. D. 437), of the era of Um 
BeleucldM. Their Greek acts, which Photius had read, aarini Uie date of the thlrty-etshth year of ttaa 
lelgn of Theodosius, which may coincide either with A. D. ^, or 446. The period wUch had elapsed 
■ince the nerseoution of Decius is easily ascertained ; and nothing leas than the ignorance of Maboaaet, or 
the legendaries, could suppose an interval of three or (bur hundred years. 

(45) James, one of the orthodox fiuhers of the Syrian church, was bom A. D. 458; he began to compoat 
his sermons A. D. 474; he was made bishop of Batnn, hi the district of Barug, and province of Meaopiv 
tamia, A. D. 519, and died A. D. 591. (Asaemannl, torn. i. p. 988, S89.) For tte homUy 4$ Pnarit 1^A#> 
a<ns«, see p. 335-^339 : though I could wish that Asawnwnni hadtraulated the text of James of Sarqgb 
'^^-l of anawering the objectiona of Baroniua. 
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nian, and the Russian, calendar. (46) Nor has their reputation been conftiied 
to the Christian world. This popular tale, which Mahomet might learn when 
he drove his camels to the fairs of Syria, is introduced, as a divine revelation, 
into the Koran ;(47) the story of the Seven Sleepers has been adopted, and 
adorned by the nations, from Bengal to Africa, who profess the Mahometan 
religion ;(48) and some vestiges of a similar tradition have been discovered in 
the remote extremities of Scandinavia. (49) This easy and universal belief, so 
expressive of the sense of mankind, may be ascribea to the genuine merit of 
the fable itself. We imjjerceplibly advance from youth to age, without 
observing the gradual, but incessant, change of human affairs ; and even in our 
larger experience of history, the imagination is accustomed, by a perpetuaJ 
senes of causes and effects, to unite the most distant revolutions. But if the 
interval between two memorable eras could be instantly annihilated ; if it were 
possible, after a momentary slumber of two hundred years, to display the new 
world to the eyes of a spectator, who still retained a lively and recent impres- 
sion of the oH his surprise and his reflections would furnish the pleasing sub- 
ject of a philosophical romance. The scene could not be more advantageously 
placed, than in the two centuries which elapsed between the reigns of Decius 
and of Theodosius the younger. During this period, the seat of government 
had been transported from Rome to a new citr on the banks of the Thracian 
Bosphorus ; and the abuse of military spirit haa been suppressed by an artificial 
svstera of tame and ceremonious servitude. The throne of the persecutinff 
Decius was filled by a succession of Christian and orthodox princes, who had 
extirpated the fabulous gods of antiquity : and the public devotion of the aec 
was impatient to exalt the saints and martyrs of the Catholic church, on toe 
altars ot Diana and Hercules. The union of the Roman empire was dissolved : 
its genius was humbled in the dust : and armies of unknown Barbarians, issuing 
from the frozen regions of the North, had establbhed their victorious re%n over 
the fairest provinces of Europe and Africa. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The character, conquests, and court of AttUa^ king of ihe ' Hunr-^Deaih of 
TJieodosius the younger— fUevoHon ofMaraan to the empire of the East. 

[A. D. 376— 433."] The Western worid was oppressed by the Goths and 
Vandals, who fled before the Huns ; but the achievements ot the Huns them- 
selves were not adequate to their power and prosjperity. Their victorious 
hordes had spread from the Volga to the Danube ; out tbe public force was 
exhausted by the discord of independent chieftains ; their valour was idly 
consumed in obscure and predatory excunions ; and they often degraded their 
national dignity by condescending, for the hopes o{ spoil, to enlist under the 
banners of their fugitive enemies. In the reign of Attila,(l) the Huns again 

(441) See the JSeta Saiutorum of Uie Bollandiitt (Memls Julii, torn. vl. p. 375--397}. This imroeine 
calendar of faints in one hundred and twenty-six yean (1644—1770), and in fifty volumes in folio, baa 
advanced no farther than the seventh day of October. The suppression of the Jesuits Jias most probably 
checlied an undertaking, which, through the medium of faiiie and aupersUUon, comnjunicates mucn 
bistorical and phUoeophlcal instruction. 

(47) See Maracei Alcoran. Sura zvlii. torn. ii. p. 490—497, and torn. i. part iv. p. 103. With such an 
ample privilege, Mahomet has not shown much taste or ingenuity. He haa invented the doa (Al Rakim) 
of the Seven Sleepers; the reroect of the sun, who altered his course twice a dav, that he might shine into 
the cavern ; and the care of God himself, who preserved their bodies from putrefketlon, by turning them 
to the right and left. 

(AS) See d'Herbelot, BIbliotbAque Orfentale, p. 139 ; and Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alezandrin. p. 39,40. 

(4») Paul, the deacon of AquUeia (de Gestis Langobardomm, 1. 1. c 4, p. 745, 746, ediL Grot.), who 
lived toward the end of the eighth century, haa placed in a cavern under a rock, on the shore of the ocean, 
the Seven Sleepers of the North, whose long repose was resp<>cted by the Barbarians. Their droa 
declared them to be Romans ; and the deacon conjectures, that they were reserved Ir^ Providence as tba 
%tui« apostles of those unbelieving countries. 

U) The auUi^niJc materials for the history of Attila, may be foaod In Jomandea 'de Rebua Gefteli, o 
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became the terror of the world ; and I shall* now describe the character and 
actions of that formidable Barbarian ; who alternately insulted and invaded the 
East and the West, and urged the rapid downfal of the Roman empire. 

In the tide of emigration, which impetuously rolled from the confines of 
China to those of Germcmy, the most powerful and populous tribes may com- 
monly be found on the verge of the Roman provmces. The accumulated 
weight was sustained for a while by artificial barriers ; and the easy conde- 
scension of the emperors invited, without satisfying, the insolent demands of 
the Barbarians, who had acquired an eager appetite for the luxuries of civilized 
life. The Hungarians, who ambitiously insert the name of Altila among their 
native kings, may affirm with tn^tb, that the hordes, which were subject to his 
uncle Roas, or Kugilas, hs^d formed their encampments within the limits ot 
modem Hungary ,(2) in a fertile country, which liberally supplied the wants ot 
a nation of hunters and shepherds. In this advantageous situation, Rugilas, 
and his valiant brothers, who continually added to their power and reputation, 
commanded the alternative of neace or war with the twa empires. His alli- 
ance with the Romans of the West was cemented by his personal friendship 
for the ^at i£tius ; who was always secure of finding, in the Barbarian camp, 
a hospitable reception and a powerful support. Atr his solicitation, and m 
the name of John the usurper, sixty thousand Huns advanced to the confines of 
Italy ; their march and their retreat were alike expensive to the state ; and the 
grateful policy of iEtius abandoned the possession of Pannonia to bis faithful 
confederates. The Romans of the East were not less apprehensive of the arms 
of Rugilas, which threatened the provinces, or even the capital. Some eccle- 
siastical historians have destroyed the Barbarians with lightninjg and pesti- 
lence ;(3) but Theodosius was reduced to the more humble expedient of stipu- 
lating an annual payment of three hundred and fHiy pounds of gold, and of dis- 
euising this dishonourable tribute by the title of general, which the king of the 
Huns condescended to accept. The public tranquillity was freguent^ inter- 
rupted by the fierce impatience of the Barbarians, and the perfidious intrigues 
of the Byzantine court. Four dependent nations, among whom we may dis- 
tinguish the Bavarians, disclaimed the sovereignty of the Huns ; and their revolt 
was encouraged and protected by a Roman alliance : till the just claims, and 
formidable power, of Kugilas, were effectually ui^ged oy the voice of Eslaw his 
ambassador. Peace was the unanimous wish of the senate : their decree was 
ratified by the emperor; and two ambassadors were named ; Plinthas, a gene- 
ral of Scythian extraction, but of consular rank ; and the qusestor Epigenes, a 
wise and experienced statesman, who was recommended to that office by bis 
Ambitious colleague. 

[A. D. 433—453.] The death of Rugilas suspended the progpess of the 
treaty. His two nephews, Attila and Bleda, who succeeded to tne throne of 
their uncle, consented to a personal interview with the ambassadors of Con- 
stantinople ; but as they proudly refused to dismount, the business was trans- 
acted on horseback, in a spacious plain near the city of Margus in the upper 
Maesia. The kings of the Huns assumed the solid benefits, as well as the vain 
honours, of the negotiation. They dictated the conditions of peace, and each 
condition was an insult on the msyesty of the empire* Besides the freedom of 

S4— 50, p. m0-«88, edit Orot), and Prtocai (Excerpts de Legmtlonibm, p. 39~7(L Puli, IMS). I have 
not seen the Uvea of Attila, compoaed by Juvenetu Cslliu Calanua Dolniatiniu, in the twelfth century, 
or by NIeholae Olahos, archbishop of Gran, in the sixteenth. See Mascou's History of the Germans, ix. 
S23, and Maflei Osserrazionl Litterarle, torn, f . p. 88, 80. Whatever the modem Hungarians have added, 
must be fabulous -, and they do not seem to have excelled in the art of flctioo. They suppose that when 
Aulla invaded Gaul and Italy, married innumerable wives, &c, he was one hundred and twenty yean 
of age. Thwrocz Chron. p. 1, c S3, in Script Hungar. torn. 1. p. 76. 

(9) Hungary has been successively occupied by three SevUiian colonies. 1. The Huns of Attila : 
ti The Abares, in the sixth century; and, 3. the Turks of Magiars, A.D. 899; the Immediate and 
■eouine ancestors of the modem Hungarians, whose connexion with the two former is extremely faint 
•od remote. The Frodromus and JWtttia of Matthew Belius, appear to contain a rich fund of informa- 
tion concerning ancient and modern Hungary. I have seen the extracts In BibliothAque Ancienne «| 
Modeme, tom. xxii. p. l~^l,and Biblioth^ue Raisonn^, torn. xvi. p. 127~17S.* 

(3) Socrates, I. vii. e. 43. Theodoret, 1. v. c 36. TlUeniont, who always depends on the faith of kk 
eedesiastlcal authors, strenuously eontenda (Hist des Emp. torn. vL p. 130. 007), that the wan and per* 
■onagea were not the some. 
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« safe and plentiful market on the banks of the Danube, they required that the 
annual contribution should be augmented from three hundred and fifty to seven 
hundred pounds of gold ; that a fine, or ransom, of eight pieces of ^id, should 
be paid for eveiy Roman captive, who had escaocd from his Barbarian master ; 
that the emperor should renounce all treaties and engagements with the enemies 
of the Huns ; and that all the fugitives, who had t^en refuge in the court, or 
provinces of Tbeodosius, should oe delivered to the justice of their offended 
sovereign. This justice was rigorously inflicted on some unfortunate youths of 
& royal race. They were crucified on the territories of the empire, by the 
comrnand of Attila : and, as soon as the king of the Huns had impressed the 
Romans with the terror of his name, he indulged them in a short and arbitraiy 
respite, while he subdued the rebellious or independent nations of Scythia and 
Germany.(4) 

Attila, the son of Mundzuk, deduced his noble, perhaps his regal, descent(5) 
from the ancient Huns, who had formerly contended with the monarchs of 
China. His features, according to the observation of a Gothic historian, bore 
the stamp of his national origin ; and the portrait of Attila exhibits the genuine 
deformity of a modem Calmuck ;(6) a laii^e head, a swarthy complexion, small 
deep-seated eyes, a flat nose, a few hairs m the place of a beard, broad shoul- 
ders, and a short square body, of nervous strength, though of a disproportioned 
form. The haughty step and demeanour of the kii^ of the Huns, expressed 
the consciousness of his superiority above the rest of mankind , and he bad a 
custom of fiercely rolling his eyes, as if he wished to enjoy the terror which he 
inspired. Yet this savage hero was not inaccessible to pity : his suppliant 
enemies mie^ht confide in the assurance of peace or pardon ; and Attila was 
considered by bis subjects as a iust and indulgent master. He delighted in 
war ; but, after he had ascended the throne in a mature age, his head, rather 
than bis hand, achieved the conquest of the North ; and the fame of an adven- 
turous soldier was usefully exchanged for that of a prudent and successful gene- 
ral. The effects of personal valour are so inconsiderable, except in poetry or 
romance, that victory, even among Barbarians, must depend on the degree of 
skill, with which the passions of the multitude are combined and guided for 
the service of a single man. The Scythian conquerors, Attila and Zingis, sur- 
passed their rude countrymen in art, rather than in courage ; and it may be 
observed, that the monarchies, both of the Huns, and of the Moguls, were 
erected by their founders, on the basis of popular superstition. The miraculous 
conception, which fraud and credulity ascribed to the vixgin-mother of Zingis, 
raised him above the level of human nature ; and the naked prophet, who, in 
the name of the Deity, invested him with the empire of the earth, pointed the 
valour of the Mogufs with izresistible enthusiasm.(7) The religious arts of 
Attila were not less skilfully adapted to the character of his age and country. 
It was natural enough, that tne Scythians should adore, with peculiar devotion^ 
the god of war : but as thejr were incapable of forming either an abstract idea, 
or a corporeal representation, they worshipped their tutelar deity under the 
symbol of an iron scimitar.(^B) One of the shepherds of the Huns perceived, 
that a heifer, who was gi:azing, had wounded herself in the foot, ana curiously 
followed the track of iSe blood, till he discovered, among the long grass, th!s 



(S) Compare JornandoB (c. 35. p. 661,) wiUi Buffoo, H)>t Natnrelle, torn. Ui. p. 390. Tba fonner had 
a right to olMerve, originia mm aiffM reiUtucna. The diaraeter ood portrait of Attila are probably taiDr 
icribed from Caniodoriua. 

(7) Abulpharag. Dynast, ren. Poeock, p. 981. Genealogical History of the Tartan, by Abnlgliasl 
Bahader Khan, part iU. c. 15, part Iv. c. 3. Vie da Genglacan, par PeUt de la Croix, 1. L c L 6. Tto 
relations of tlie missionaries, who visited Tarury in the thirteenth century (see the seventh voloiae of 
tho Histoire dea Voyages) express the popular lai^uage and opinions ; Zingis Is styled the Sou of God, 
tfBe.<cc. 

(8) Nee templum apud eoe visitur, aut delubnim ne tegurlum aaldem enlmo tectum oemi naqvaa 
potent ; sed glaixtu Barbarico riUk humi ilgatur nudos, eumque ut Martem lecionum quaa cireomcircant 
pnesulsflB voiacttodiua colunt. Ammian. Maxoaliin. JUxL 3. and liie learned Notes of Undenbrofhis and 
▼olesiiM. 
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point of an ancient sword ; which he due out of the gtoand, and presented to 
Attila. That maffnanimous, or rather that artful prince, accepted, with pious 
firratitude, this celestial favour i and as the rightful possessor of the nowrd ^ 
^farf, asserted his divine and indefeasible claim to the dominion of the earth. (9) 
If the rites of Scythia were practised on this solemn occasion, a lofty altar, or 
rather pile of faeots, three hundred yards in leng^th and in breadth, was raised 
in a spacious plain ; and the sword of Mars was placed erect on the summit of 
this rustic altar, which was annually consecrated by the blood of sheep, horses, 
and of the hundredth captive«(10) Whether human sacriBces forroea any part 
of the worship of Attila, or whether he propitiated the cod of war with the 
victims which he continually offered In the 6eld of battle, me favourite of Mars 
soon acquired a sacred character, which rendered his conquests more easy, and 
more permanent : and the Barbarian princes confessed, in the language otdevo* 
tion or flatteiy, tnat they could not presume to gaze, with a steady eye, on the 
divine majesty of the king of the Huns.(ll) His brother Bleda, who reigned 
oyer a considerable part of the nation, was compelled to resign his sceptre and 
his life. Yet even this cruel act was attributed to a supernatural impulse ; and 
the vigour with which Attila wielded the sword of Mars, convinced the world, 
that it had been reserved alone for his invincible arm«(l2^ But the extent of 
hb empire affords the only remaining evidence of the numoer and importance, 
of his victories : and the Scvthian monarch, however ij^rant of the value of 
science and philosopher, might perhaps lament, that his illiterate subjects were 
destitute of tne art which could perpetuate the memoir of bis exploits. 

If a line of separation were drawn between the civilized and the savage cli* 
nates of the globe ; between the inhabitants of cities, who cultivated the earth, 
and the hunters and shepherds, who dwelt in tents ; Attila might aspire to the 
title of supreme and sole monarch of the Barbarians.(13) He alone, among the 
conquerors of ancient and modem times, united the two mighty kingdoms of 
Germany and Scythia ; and those vague appellations, when they are applied 
to his reirn, mav be understood with an ample latitude. Thuringia, which 
stretched oeyona its actual limits as far as the Danube, was in the number of 
his provinces : he interposed with the weig;ht of a powerful neighbour, in the 
domestic affairs of the Franks ; and one of his lieutenants chastised, and almost 
exterminated, the Buigundians of the Rhine. He subdued the> islands of the 
ocean, the kingdoms of Scandinavia, encompassed and divided by the waters 
of the Baltic ; and the Huns might derive a tribute of furs from that northern 
region, which has been protected from all other conquerors by the severity o. 
the climate, and the courage of the natives. Toward the East, it is difficult to 
circumscribe the dominion of Attila over the Scythian deserts ; yet we may be 
assured, that he reigned on the banks of the Voip ; that the king of the Huns 
was dreaded, not only as a warrior, but as a magician ;( 14) that he insulted and 
vanquished the Khan of the formidable Geougen ; and tnat he sent ambassadors 
to negotiate an equal alliance with the empire of China. In the proud review 
of the nations who acknowledged the sovereignty of Attila, and who never 
entertained, during his lifetime, the thought of a revolt, the Gepids and the 

(9) Priwoi relatct this nmvkable itonr, both in his own text (p. 65}. and In the quotation made bv 
ioraandes (c 35, d. 609). He might have explained the tradition, or rable, which characterised thu 
fbmous sword, ana the name as welt as attributes of the Scythian deity, whom lie has translated into tlw 
Uars of the Greeks and Romans. 

(10) Herodot.LiT.c6S. For the sake of economy, 1 have calculated by the smallest stadium. In the 
hu^nlin sacriflees, tliey cut oft the shoulder and arm of the victim, which they threw up into the air, and 
diew omens and presages ftnm the manner of their fhUing on the pile. 

(11) Priscus, p. 5S. A mors civilized hero, Augustus himself, was pleased. If the penon on whom ho 
Axed his eyes seemed unable to support their divine lustre. Bueton. In August, c 79. 

(IS) The eoum de Buat (Hist des Peuples de 1* Europe, torn. vti. p. 498, 499,) attempts U> dear Attila 
tmm the murder of his Inother ; and is almost incllneo to reject the coneonent tesUmooy of Jomandes, 
ind the contemporary Chronidea. 

(13) FoMlssimanim gentium dominus, qui InaudttA ante we potentift, solns Bcythica et Germanlca regna 
pOBScdit. Jomandes, c 49, p. 684. Priscus, p. 64, 69. M. de Guignes, by his knowledge of the Chfaiese, 
oas acquired (torn. ii. p. 9&5--301,) an adequate Idea of the empire of Attila. 

(14) See Hist, des Huns, torn. iijp. 996. The Geougen believed that the Huns could excite, at plea- 
sore, storms of wind and rain. This phenomenon was produced by the stone Oni; to whose magie 
power the loss of a battle was ascribed by the Mahomf^an Tartan of the fourteenth oenuuy Bm 
Cheref«ldin All, HIM. de Tlmur fiec torn. i. p. 89^ 0« 
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Ostrogoths were distinguished by their numbers, their braveiy, and the penonal 
merit of their chiefs. The renowned Ardaric^ king of the Gepidse, was the 
faithful and sagacious counsellor of the monarch, who esteemed his intrepid 
genius, while be loved the mild and discreet virtues of the noble Wallamir, king 
of the Ostrogoths. The crowd of vulgar kines, the leaden of so many martial 
tribes, who served under the standard of Attila, were ranged in the submissive 
order of guards and domestics, round the person of their master. They watched 
bis nod ; they trembled at his frown ; and, at the first signal of his will, they exe* 
cuted, without murmur or hesitation^ his stem and absolute commands. In time 
of peace, the dependent princes, with their national troops^ attended the royal 
camp in regular succession ; but when Attila collected his militaiy force, he 
was able to brinr into the field an army of five, or according to another account^ 
of seven hundrea thousand Barbarians.(16) 

[A. D. 43(>-«-440.] The ambassadors of the Huns mi^ht awaken the attention 
of Theodosius, by reminding him, that they were his neighbours both in Europe 
and Asia ; since they touched the Danube on one hand, and reached) with toe 
other, as far as the Tanais. In the reign of his father Arcadius, a band of 
adventurous Huns had ravaged the provinces of the East ; from whence they 
brought away rich spoils and innumerable captives.(16) They advanced, by 
a secret path, along the shored of the Caspian sea ; traversed the snowy moun* 
tains of Armenia ; passed the Tigris, the Euphrates, and the Halys ; recruited 
their weary cavalry with the generous breed of Cappadocian hones ; occupied 
the hilly countiy of Cilicia, and disturbed the festal songs, and dances, of the 
citizens of Antioch. Egypt trembled at their approach : and the monks and 
pilgrims of the Holy Land prepared to escape their fur^ or a speedy embark* 
ation. The memory of this invasion was still recent m tne mmds of the On* 
entals. The subjects of Attila might execute, with superior forces, the design 
which these adventuren had so boldly attempted ; ana it soon became the sub* 
ject of anxious corgecture, whether the tempest would fall on the dominions of 
Rome, or of Penia. Some of the great vassals of the king of the Huns, who 
were themselves in the rank of powerful princes, had been sent to ratify an 
alliance and society of arms with the emperor, or rather with the general, of 
the West. They related during their residence at Rome, the circumstances 
of an expedition, which they had lately made into the East. After passing a 
desert and a morass, supposed by the Romaas to be the lake Moeotis, they 
penetrated through the mountains, and arrived, at the end of fifteen days' 
march, on the confines of Media ; where they advanced as far as the unknown 
cities of Basic and Cunic* They encountered the Penian army in the plains 
of Media ; and the air, according to their own expression, was darkenpd by a 
cloud of arrows. But the Huns were obliged to retire before the nuinben of 
the enemy. Their laborious retreat was effected by a different road ; they lost 
the greatest part of their booty ; and at length returned to the royal camp, with 
some knowle(i^ of the countiy, and an impatient desire of revenue. In the 
free converaation of the Imperial arobassadon, who discussed, at the court of 
Attila, the character and designs of their formidable enemy, the minbters of 

(15) Jomandfli, c. 35, p. 061, c. 37, ]>. 087. Bee Tinemont, Rlrt. dee Empereon, lom. vl p. 190. ia& 
CorneUle hu.repreMated Uie iirl4e of Attila to hie sobiect klnge ; and hie tragedy opeae wiUi theee tifv 
ikUcalooe liaee: 

De DO eoat pae yenne, noe deux role; qu'on lear die 
ClaMIe se font trop attendre, et qu* Atula e^ennale. 
The two klnfi of the Gepidft and the Oetrogotbe aie profound poUtlciana and f^wt Jmftnty' loven; and t&i 



Whole piece exhlMie the defects, without the cenlue, of the poet. 

'"*' all! per Ciepia dauetia 

ArmeDlaeque nWee, inoplno tramlte duetl 



(IS; alfi per Ciepia € 

ArmeDhieque nWee, inoplnt 

Invadunt Orlentli opee: Jam paacua fumant 
Cappadocum, Tolucrumque parene Artwis equonlin. 
Jam rabet aUua Haljre, nee ee defeadlt iniquo 
Uonte Cilix ; Bft\m traetus vaetantur amcnl ; 
Aaiuetumque chorli et l«tl plebe caporum 
ProCerit inbellem ionlpee hoeUlle Orontem. 

Oaudlan, in ftufin. L it. dB— 31 



Qfee nkewlie, In Butrop. I. i. S43-S51. and the strong descripUon of Jerom, who wrote from hk 
tHdlodor.p.990,adOoeao. Pbiloelorgiueaix.c.8,)m«aUoaslUiimi9Uoib. 
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Constsntinople expressed their hope, that his strength might be diverted and 
employed in a long and doubtful contest with the pnnces of the house of Sassan# 
The more saeacious Italians admonished their Eastern brethren of the folly and 
danger of such a hope : and convinced them, thoU the Medes and Persians were 
incapable of resisting tne arms of the Huns ; and, that the easy and important 
acquisition would exalt the pride, as well as power, of the conqueror. Instead 
of contenting himself with a moderate contribution, and a militaiy title, which 
equalled him only to the ^nerals of Theodosius, Attila would proceed to 
impose a disgraceful and mtolerable yoke on the necks of the prostrate and 
captive Romans, who would then be encompassed, on all sides, by the empire 
oftheHurB.(17) 

[A. D. 441.] while the powers of Europe and Asia were solicitous to avert 
the impending danger, tlie alliance of Attila maintained the Vandals in the pos- 
session of Africa. An enterprise had been concerted between the courts of 
Ravenna and Constantinople, for the recovery of that valuable province ; and 
the ports of Sicily were already filled with the military and naval forces of 
Theodosius. fiut the subtle Genseric, who spread his negotiations round the 
world, prevented their desi|^ bjr exciting the king of the Huns to invade the 
Eastern empire ; and a trifling incident soon became the motiveror pretence, of 
t destructive war.(l8) Under the faith of the treaty of Margus, a free market 
was held on the northern side of the Danube, which was protected by a Roman 
fortress, sumamed Constantia. A troop of Barbarians violated the commercial 
securitjr; killed, or dispersed, the unsuspecting traders: and levelled the for* 
tress with the ground. The Huns iustined this outrage as an act of reprisal & 
allefi^ed, that the bishop of Maigus had entered their territories, to discover ana 
steala secret treasure of their kinp;s ; and sternly demanded the guilty prelate^ 
the sacrilegious spoil, and the fugitive subjects, who had escaped from the jus^ 
tice of Attila. The refusal of the Byzantine court was the signal of war ; and 
the MsBsians at first applauded the eenerous firmness of their sovereign. But 
they were soon intiraiaated by the destruction of Viminiacum and the adjacent 
towns ; and the people were persuaded to adopt the convenient maxim, that a 
private citizen, however innocent or respectable, may be justly sacrificed to 
the safety of his country. The bishop of Margus, who did not possess the 
spirit of a martyr, resolved to prevent the designs which he suspected. He 
boldly treated with the princes of the Huns ; secured, by solemn oaths, his 
pardon and reward ; posted a numerous detachment of Barbarians, in silent 
ambush, on the banks of the Danube ; and, at the appointed hour, operv^d, with 
his own hand, the gates of his episcopal city. This advantage, which had 
been obtained by treachery, served as a prelude to more honourable and deci- 
sive victories. The Illyrian frontier was covered by a line of castles and 
fortresses ; and though the greatest part of them consisted only of a single tower^ 
with a small garrison, they were commonly sufficient to repel, or to interceptf 
the inroads of an enemy, who was ignorant of the art, and impatient of the 
delay, of a re^lar siege. But these slight obstacles were instantly swept 
away by the inundation of the Huns. (19) They destroyed, with fire and 
sword, the populous cities of Sirmium and Singidunum, of Ratiaria and Mar- 
cianapoh's, of iNaissus and Sardica ; where every circumstance in the discipline 
of the people, and the construction of the buildings, had been graduallpr adapted 
to the sole purpose of defence. The whole bteadth of Europe, as it extends 
above five hundred miles from the Euxine to the Uadriaticy was at once invaded^ 

(17) See Uie orlctnal oonyemtion in Mteaa, p. 64, SI 

(18) Priaeue, p. 331. ttle history contained a copknu and elegant aeeoimt of the war (Evanins, 1. i. c 
17) : but the extracie whkh relate to the embaatles are tbe only parte that have reached our tunes. The 
ottginal work was aocenlble, however, to the wrltera^rom whom we borrow our imperfect knowled^ 
Jornandes, Theophanes. Count Marcetllnus, Prosper-Tyro, and the author of the Alezandrlanf or Paschal 
Chronicle, M. de Buat (Hist des Peuples de I'Europe, torn. vli. c. xv.) has examined the cause, the ctr* 
eomstances, and the duration of this war ; and will not allow it to extend beyond the year four hundred 
and forty-four. 

(19) ProcopluB, de EdlHefls, I. iv. e. 5. These fortresses were afterward restored, strengthened, and 
enlarged by the emperor Justinian ; but they weve soon destroyed by tha Abana, wlio auccaeded to tiM 

' randposaenionoftheBuna. 
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and occupied, and desolated, by the myriads of Barbarians whom Attila led 
into the held. The public danger and distress could not, however, provoke 
Theodosius to interrupt his amusements and devotion, cr to appear in person 
at the head of the Roman legions. But the troops, which had been sent 
affainst Genseric, were hastily recalled from Sicily ; the garrisons, on the side 
of Persia, were exhausted ; and a military force was collected in Europet 
formidable by their arms and numbers, ii the generals had understood the 
science of command, and their soldiers the duty of obedience. The armies of 
\h6 Eastern empire were vanquished in three successive engagements ; and the 
progress of Attila may be traced by the fields of battle. The two former, on 
the banks of the Utus, and under the walls of Marcianapolis, were fought in the 
extensive plains between the Danube and Mount Heemus. As the Romans 
were pressed by a victorious enemy, they gradually and unskilfully retired 
toward the Chersonesus of Thrace ; and that narrow peninsula, the last ex- 
tremity of the land, was marked by their third, and irreparable^ defeat. By 
the destruction of this army, Attila acquired the indisputable possession of the 
field. From the Hellespont to Thermopylae, and the suburbs oTConstantinoplef 
he ravaged, without resistance, and without raerc^, the province? of Thrace 
and Macedonia. Heraclea and Hadrianople might, perhaps, escape this 
dreadful irruption of the Huns ; but the words, the most expressive of total 
extirpation and erasure, arc applied to the calamities which they inflicted on 
seventy cities of the Eastern empire.(20) Theodosius, his court, and the unwar- 
like people, were protected by the walls of Constantinople ; but those walla 
had been shaken by a recent earthquake, and the fall of nfty-eight towera had 
opened a laige and tremendous breach. The damage indeed was speedily 
repaired ; but this accident was aggravated by a superstitious fear, that Heaven 
Itself had delivered the Imperial city to the shepherds of Scythia, who were 
strangers to the laws, the language, and the religion, of the Roman8.(21) 

In all their invasions of tne civilised empires of the South, the Scythian 
shepherds have been uniformly actuated by a savage and destructive spirit. 
The laws of war, that restrain the exercise of national rapine and murder, are 
founded on two principles of substantial interest : the knowledge of the penna> 
Dent benefits which may be obtained by a moderate use of conquest ; and a just 
apprehension, lest the desolation which we inflict on the enemy's country, may 
be retaliated on our own. But these considerations of hope and fear are 
almost unknown in the pastoral state of nations. The Huns of Attila may, with« 
out injustice, be compared to the Muruls and Tartars, before their primitive 
manners were changed ky religion and luxuiy; and the evidence of Oriental 
history may reflect some light on the short and imperfect annals of Home. 
After the Moguls had subdued the northern provinces of China, it was seriously 
proposed, not in the hour of victory and passion, but in calm deliberate council^ 
to exterminate all the inhabitants of that populous country, that the vacant land 
might be converted to the pasture of cattle. The firmness of a Chinese man- 
darin,(22) who insinuated some principles of rational policy into the mind of 
Zinzis, diverted him from the execution of his horrid design. But in the cities 
of Asia, which yielded to the Moguls, the inhuman abuse of the rights of war 
was exercised, with a regular form of discipline, which may with equal reason^ 
thoueh not with equal authority, be imputed to the victorious Huns. The 
inhabitants, who had submitted to their discretion, were ordered to evacuate 

(30) Septiuglnui dvilatcs (aayc Prosper-Tyro) depivdatione vaitaUB. The lannsfle of eoant llar- 
cellinus isctUl more forcible. Pene totam Europani, invaals exeUitpu clWtatibiu atque caaelUa, 
mrnroMit. 

Oil) THI«monc (HIM. 4m Empefeuni, torn. H p^ 106, 107,) hae paid great atieiitloii to tliia memoraUa 
•artiiquake ; which was felt aa (kr from Conataotlnopte as Antloeh and Alexandria, and to caiebrated 1^ 
all the ecclesiastical writera. In the hands of a popular preacher, an earthquake is an engine of admi- 
rable effect. 

(82) He re p r e s e n ted, to Uie emperor of Uie Moguls, that Uie four prorinces (Petcbell, Chanionff, Cbamd. 
and Leaotong) which he already posMesed, might annually produce, under a mild administration, 900,000 
ounces of silver, 400,000 measures of rice, and 800,000 pieces of silk. GaubU. Hist, de la Dynastle dee 
Hongous, p. 58, SO. Yelutchousay fsuch was the name of the mandarin) was a wise r>t*d yirtao^ 
Binlstttr, who aared hto country, and olviUzed Uie conquerom* 
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th«ir houses, and to assemble in some plain adjacent to the city; where a dro- 
sion was made of the vanquished into three parts. The first class consisted of 
the soldiers of the i^rrison, and of the young men capable of bearing anus ; 
and their fate was instantly decided : they were either enlisted amon^ the 
Moguls, or they were massacred on the spot by the troops, who^ with pomted 
gpears and bended bows, had formed a circle round the captive multitude. 
The second class, composed of the young and beautiful women, of the artificers 
of every rank and profession, and of the more wealthy or honourable citizens, 
from whom a private ransom might be expected, was distributed in eoual or 
proportionable lots. The remainder, whose life or death was alike useless to 
the conquerors, were permitted to return to the city ; which, in the mean while, 
had been stripped of its valuable furniture : and a tax was imposed on those 
wretched inhabitants for the indulgence of breathing their native air. Such 
was the behaviour of the Moguls, when they were not conscious of any extra 
ordinary rigour.(23} Bqt the most casual provocation, the slightest motive, of 
caprice or convenience, oAen provoked them to involve a whole people in an 
indiscriminate massacre : and the rgin of some flourishing' cities was executed 
with such unnHentin^ perseverance, that, according to tneir own expression^ 
horses might run, without stumbling, over the ground where they had once 
stood. The three great capitals of Khorasan, Aiaru, Neisabour, and Herat, 
were destroyed by the armies of Zingis : and the exact account, which was 
taken of the slain, amounted to four millions three hundred and forty-seven 
thousand persons.([24) Timur, or Tamerlane, was educated in a less bar- 
barous age ; and in the profession of the Mahometan religion : yet, if Attila 
ec^ualled the hostile ravages of Tamerlane,(25) either the Tartar or the Hun 
mieht deserve the epithet of the Scourge of God.(36) 

It may be aflirmed, with bolder assurance, that the Huns depopulated the 
provinces of the empire, bv the number of Roman subjects whom they led 
away into captivity. In tne hands of a wise legislator, such an industrious 
colony might have contributed to diffuse, through the deserts of Scythia, the 
rudiments of the useful and ornamental arts; but these captives, who had been 
taken in war, were accidentally dispersed among the honles, that obeyed the 
empire of Attila. The estimate of their respective value was formed by the 
simple judgment of unenlightened, and unprejudiced, fiarbarians. Perhaps 
they might not understand toe merit of a theologian, profoundly skilled in the 
controversies of the Trinity and the Incarnation : yet the^y respected the minis- 
ters of eveiy religion ; and the active zeal of the Christian missionaries, with- 
out approaching^ the jperson, or the palace of the monarch, successfully laboured 
in the propagation ot the gospel.(27) The oastoral tribes, who were ignorant 
of the distinction of landed property, must have disregarded the use, as well 
as the abuse, of civil jurisprudence : and the skill of an eloquent lawyer could 
excite only their contempt, or their abhorrence.(28) The perpetual intercourse 

t23) Particular instanced would be endleai ; but the carious reader may consult the life of Gengiacan, 
oy Petit de la Croix, tlie Histoiredes Mongous, and the flfleenth book of the History of the Huns. 

(S4) At Mam, 1,300,000; at Herat, 1,600,000; at Neisabour, 1,747,000. D'Herbelot, BibUoUi«q8e 
Orientate, p. 380, 381. I use tlie ortliography of d'Anville's mapa. It must however be allowed, that tJbe 
Persians were disposed to exaggerate their looes, and the Moguls, to magnify their exploits. 

(35) Cherefeddin AH, his servile panegyrist, would afford us many horrid examples. In his camp 
before Delhi, Timor massacred 100,000 Indian prisoners, who had smiled when thearmy of their country- 
men appeared in sight (Hist de Timur Bee. torn. lii. p. 90). The people of Ispahan supplied 70,000 
human sculls fbr the structure of several loAy towers (id. torn. 1. p. 434). A similar tax was levied on 
the revolt of Bagdad (torn. lii. p. 37U) ; and the exact account, whkn Cherefeddin was not able to procure 
from the proper ofllcen, la aiaiod 1^ anoUier historian (Ahmed Arabslada, torn. 11. o. 175, vers. Manger) 
•t 90.000 hesids. 

CM) The anelenla. Joraattdes, PrlacUj kc are IfnoranC of this epiUiet The modern Hangariana 
iMtve imagined, that h was applied, by a hennU of Oaul, to Attila, who was pleased to Inasrt it amoai 
Ibe titles of his royal dlgnlt/. Maaoou, Ix. 83, and Tillemon!, Hist des Empereura, torn. vL p. 143. 

(S7) The missionaries of St. Cbryauttom had converted great numbers of the Scythians, who dwdt 
beyond die Danube, in tents and wagons. Theodoret, I. v. & 31. Photius, p. 1517. The Mahometans, 
the Nealoriana, and the Latin Christians, thought themselves secure of gaining the sons and grandsons of 
Zin^ who treated the rival missionaries wiUt impartial Ikvour. 

CM) The Germans, who exterminated Varus and his legions, bad been particularly offended with tba 
toman laws and lawyers. One of the Barbarians, after the efleetual precautions of cutting out the tooguo 
^M advocatcuand aowlng vp bii meuU^ obaenred, with much latisftetioB, tbM tbe v^ eooU no loi^ 
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of the Huns and the Goth?, bad communicated the familiar knowledge of flM 
two national dialects ; and the Barbarians were ambitious of conTersin|f ill 
Latin, the militanr idiom, even of the Eastern empire.f 29) But they disdained 
the language, ana the sciences, of the Greeks : and tne vain sophist, or grave 
philosopher, who had enjoyed the flattering applause of the schools, was 
mortified to find, that his robust servant was a captive of more value and 
importance than himself. The mechanic arts were encouraged and esteemed, 
as they tended to satisfy the wants of the Huns. An architect, in the service 
of Onegesius, one of tne favourites of Attila, was employed to construct a 
bath ; but this work was a rare example of private luxury ; and the trades of 
the smith, the carpenter, the armourer, were much more adapted to supply a 
wandering people with the useful instruments of peace ana war. But the 
merit of tne physician was received with universal favour and respect ; the 
Barbarians, who despised death, might be apprehensive of disease ; and the 
haughty con(}ueror trembled in the presence ofa captive, to whom he ascribed* 

Ssrhaps, an imaginary power, of prolonging, or preserving, bis life. (30) The 
uns mieht be provoked to insult the misery of their slaves, over whom they 
exercised a despotic command ;(3n but their manners were not susceptible of 
a refined system of oppression ; ana the efforts of courage and diligence were 
ollen recompensed by the gift of freedom. The historian Priscus, whose 
embassy is a source of curious instruction, was accosted, in the camp of Attila, 
by a stranger, who saluted him in the Greek language, but whose dress and 
f^ure displayed the appearance of a wealthy Scythian. In the siege of 
Viminiacum, he had lost, according to his own account, his fortune and lil^rty : 
be became the slave of Oneeesius ; but his faithful services, against the Romans 
and the Acatzires, had graaually raised him to the rank of the native Huns: 
to whom he was attached by the domestic pledges of a new wife and several 
children. The spoils of war had restored and improved bis- private property; 
he was admitted to the table of his former lord ; and the apostate Greek 
blessed the hour of his captivity, since it had been the introduction to a happy 
and independent state ; which he held by the honourable tenure of military 
service. This reflection naturally produced a dispute on tlie advantages, and 
defects, of the Roman government, which was severely arraigned by the apos* 
tate, and defended by rriscus in a prolix and feeble declamation. The freed- 
man of Onegesius exposed, in true and liveljr colours, the vices of a declining 
empire, of which he had so long been the victim ; the cruel alwurdity of the 
Roman princes, unable to protect their subjects against the public enemy, 
unwilling to trust them with arms for their own defence ; the intolerable weight 
of taxes, rendered still more oppressive by the intricate or arbitrary modes of 
collection ; the obscurity of numerous and contradictory laws ; the tedious and 
expensive forms of judicial proceeding ; the partial administration of justice: 
and the universal corruption, which increased the influence of the nch, ana 
aggravated the misfortunes of the poor. A sentiment of patriotic sympathy 
was at lenffth revived in the breast of the fortunate exile ; and be lamented, 
with a flood of tears, the guilt or weakness of those magistrates, who bad per* 
verted the wisest and most salutary institutions.(32) 

[A. D. 446.] The tiraid, or selfish, policy of the Western Romans had 
abandoned the Eastern empire to the Huns.(33) The loss of armies, and the 
want of discipline, or virtue, were not supplied by the personal character of 

(39) PciKoi, p. S9. It should Beem tint the Huns prefemd the OoUile and LoUa lancaagM to thdr owik 
which was probably a barah and barren Idiom. 

(30) PliiUp do Comines, In his admirable picture of the laat momenta of Lewla XI. (Mamoirea, 1. tI. c 
13), representa the loaoieoce of b<s physician, who, in five months extorted 54,000 erowna, and a riek 
bishopric, from the stern avaridoiia lytant. 

(31) Priscus (p. 61,) extols the equity of the Roman laws, which proleded the life of a alave. OoeMera 
Boleiit fsays Tacitus of the Gwmans) non disciplinA et severiiate, sed impetu et IrA, ut Inlmfcom, nbt 
quod tmpune. De Moribus, Germ, c 3S. The Herull, who were the subjects of Auila, claimed, anA 
exercised, the power of life and death over their alaves. See a remarkable instance in the aceond book of 



33) See the whole conversation in Priscus, p. 50— 4IS. 



^(33) Nova iterum Orlenti aasuif it rulna. . . .quum nulla ab Occidentalibas ferrantnr 
Tyioeompoaedhia Chronicle In the Weat; and Ua obaaffva>'«tt impUea 
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(he monarch. Theodoeius might still affect the strle, as well as the title of 
invincibU Augtuttu; but he Was reduced to solicit tne clemency of Attila, who 
imperiously dictated these harsh and humiliating conditions of peace. I. The 
emperor ot the East resigned, by an express or tacil convention, an extensive 
ana important territoir, Which stretched along the southern banks of the Danube* 
from Singidtinum or Belgrade, as far as Novae, in the diocess of Thrace. The 
breadth was defined by the vague computation of fifteen* da^s' journey ; 
but, from the proposal of Attila, to remove tne situation of the national market, 
it soon appeared, that he comprehended the ruined city of Naissus within the 
limits of nis dommions. II. The king of the Huns required and obtained, that 
his tribute or subsidy should be augmented from seven hundred pounds of gold 
to the annual sum of two thousand one hundred; and he stipulated the 
immediate payment of six thousand pounds of ^old to defray the expenses, or 
to expiate the guilt, of the war. One might imagine, that such a demand, 
which scarcely equalled the measure of private wealth, would have been 
readily dischaisred by the opulent empire of the East ; and the public distress 
affords a remancable proof of the impoverished, or at least of the disorderly 
state of the finances. A laige proportion of the taxes, extorted from the people, 
was detained and intercepted in tneir passage, through the foulest channels, to 
the treasuij of Constantinople. The revenue was dissipated by Theodosius 
and his favourites, in wasteful and profuse luxury ; which was disguised by the 
names of imperial magnificence, or Christian charity. The immeaiate supplies 
had been exnausted by^ the unforeseen necessity of military preparations. A 
personal contribution, rigorously, but capriciously imposed on the members of 
the senatorian order, was the onl;^ expedient that could disarm, without loss of 
time, the impatient avarice of Attila : and the poverty of the nobles compelled 
them to adopt the scandalous resource of exposing to public auction the lewels 
of their wives, and the hereditary ornaments of (heir palaces.f34) 111. The 
king of the Huns appears to have established, as a principle of national juris- 
prudence, that he could never lose the property, which he had once acquired, 
in the persons, who had yielded either a voluntary, or reluctant, submission to 
his authority. From this principle he concluded, and the conclusions of Attila 
Were irrevocable laws, that the Huns, who had been taken prisoners in war, 
should be released without del^, and without ransom ; that %venr Roman cap- 
tive, who had presumed to e^^^ape, should purchase his right to freedom at the 
price of twelve pieces of gold ; and that all the Barbarians, who had deserted 
4be standard of Attila, should be restored, without any promise, or stipulation, 
of pardon. In the execution of this cruel and Ignominious treaty, the imperial 
officers were forced fo massacre several loyal and noble deserters, who refused 
to devote themselv^ss to certain death ; and the Romans forfeited all reasonable 
claims to the friefidship of amr Scythian people, by this public confession, that 
they were destitute either of faith, or power, to protect the suppliant^ w^o 
hadf embraceif the throne of Theoao6ius.(35) 

The firmness of a sir^le town, so obscure, that except on (his occasion, ft 
has never been mentioned by any historian, or geographer, exposed the dis- 

face U the emperor and empire. Azimus, or Azimuntium, a small city of 
brace on the Illyrian borders,(36) had been distinguished by the martial 
spirit of its youth, the skill and reputation of the leaders whom they had 
chosen, and their daring exploits against the innumerable host of the Bar- 



t3f) According to the deKription^ rather tnveeUve, of Cbryinftoin, m auction of Bynntlne lozuiy 
mnst have been very productive. Every wealthy hoiue poHewed a Mmlcircular table of maaiy silver, 
•uch as two men could aoaicely lift, a vase of solid lold of Uw weight of forty pounds, cups, dishes of the 
fame BiiTialfl, ibe* 

(35) The articles of the treaty, expressed without much order or precision, may be found In Priscus (p, 
34, 3S, 38, 37. 53, ftc.) Count Marc«llinus dispenses some comfort, by observinc , 1st, TJM AUila hiinself 
solicited the peace and presents, which he Iiad formerly refused; and Sdly, That, about the same time, 
the ambassadoia of India presented a ine large tame tiger to the emperor Theodosius. 

OS) Priscus, p. 35, 38. Among the hundred and eighty-two forts, or castles, of Thrace, enumerated by 
Procoplus (de Edificiis, 1. tv. e. zi. tom. U. p. 93, edit. Paris), there is one «f the name of JCstsMnteK, whoas 
position Is doubtfully marked, in the neighbourhood of Anchialus. and the Euzlne Sea. Tne name aa4 
walls of Aximuntium might subsist till the reign of Justinian ; but tbe race of its brave delbnden had ba«i . 
carafidlycxarpaledbyUiejealouayQftheBomanj ' 



an printcs. 
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barians. Instead of tainehr expecting Ibeir approach, the Azimunthies attacked, 
iq frequent and successful sallies, the troops of the Huns, who gradually 
declined the dangerous neighbourhood; rescued from their hands the spoil 
and the captives, and recruited their domestic force by the voluntaiy associa- 
tion of fugitives and deserters. After the conclusion of the treaty, Attila still 
menaced the empire wHh implacable war, unless the Aztmontines were per- 
suaded, or compelled, to corajplywith the conditions which their sovereign had 
accepted. The ministers of Tbeodosius confessed with shame and with truth, 
that they no longer possessed any authority over a society of men, who so 
bravely asserted their natural independence ; and the king of the Huns con- 
descended to negotiate an equal exchange with the citizens of Azimus. They 
demanded the restitution of some shepl^rds, who, with their cattle, had been 
accidentally surprised. A strict, though fruitless inquiry, was allowed : but 
the Huns were obliged to swear, that they did not detain any prisoners belong- 
ing to the city, before they could recover two surviving countrymen, whom the 
Azimuntines Dad reserved as pledges for the safety of their lost companions. 
Attila, on bis side, was satisfied, and deceived, by their solemn asseveration, 
that the rest of the captives had been put to the sword ; and that it was their 
constant practice, immediately to' dismis.i the Romans and the deserters, who 
had obtained the security of the public faith. This prudent and officious dis- 
simulation may be condemned or excused, by the casuist, as they incline to 
the hgid decree of St. Aqgustin, or to the milder sentiment of St. Jerom and 
St. Chiysostom: but every soldier, every statesman, must acknowledge, that, 
if the race of the Azimuntines had been encouraged and multiplied, tne Bar- 
barians would have ceased to trample on the majes^ of the empire.(37j 

It would have been strange, incleed, if Tbeodosius had purchased, dt the 
loss of honour, a secure and solid tranquillity; or if his tameness had not 
invited the repetition of injuries. The Byzantine court was insulted by five 
or six successive embassies ;(38) and the ministers of Attila were uniformly 
instructed to press the tardjr or imperfect execution of the last treaty ; to pro- 
duce the names of the fugitives and deserters, who were still protected by the 
empire ; and to declare, with seeming moderation, that unless their sovereign 
obtained complete and immediate satisfaction, it would be impossible for him, 
were it even pis wish, to check the resentment of his warlike tribes. Besides 
the motives of^ pride and interest, which might prompt the king of the Huns 
to continue this train of negotiation, he was influenced by the less honourable 
view of enriching his favourites at the expense of his enemies. The imperial 
treasury was exhausted, to procure the friendly office? of the ambassadora, 
and their principal attendants, whose favourable report niight conduce to the 
maintenance of peace. The Barbarian monarch was flattered by the liberal 
reception of his ministers ; he computed with pleasure the vaVie and splendour 
of their gifts, rigorously exacted the performance of every promise, which 
would contribute to their private emolument, and treated as an important busi- 
ness of state, the marriage of his secretary Con5tantiu8.(39) That Gallic ad- 
venturer, who was recommended by ^tius to the king of the Huns, had en- 
gaged his service to the ministers of Constantinople, for the stipulated reward 
of a wealthy and noble wife ; and the daughter of count Saturninui was 
chosen to discharge the obligations of her country. The reluctance of the 
victim, some domestic troubles, and the unjust confiscation of her fortune, 
cooled the ardour of her interested lover ; but he still demanded, id the name 



can) The peevish dlipate of St Jerom md St Angartln, who laiNnired, by dUbrent expettam. to recon- 
ctle the aeeminr quarrel of the two apoeUes, St Peter and St. Paul, depends on the solution of an Important 
question (Middleton's Works, vol. It p. 5—10), which has been frequently afiiated by Catbolle and Pro- 
teacam divines, and even by lawyers and phUoaophen of every age. 

(3tY) Montesquieu (Considerations sur fa Grandeur, ftc c. 10.) has delineated, with a bold and easy 
pencil, some or the most striking circumstances of the pride of Attila, and the disgrace of the Romans. 
He deserves the praise of haviiw read the Fragments of Priscos, which have been too much dlstegarded. 

(39) See Priscus, p. 60. 7J, 7Z, &c. I would fain believe, that this adventurer was afterward crucified 
by the order of Attila, on a suspicion of treasonable practices ; but Priscus (p. 57,) has too plainly distin- 
tuiahed !»« persons of the name of Constantius, who, from tiie similar events of their lives, might bava 
been easily oonfoanded 
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ot Attila, an equivalent alliance ; and, after many ambiguous delays and excuses, 
the Byzantine court was comoellea to sacrifice to tnis insolent stranger the 
widow of Armatius, whose birth, opulence, and beauty, placed her in the most 
illustrious rank of the Roman matrons. For these importunate and oppressive 
embassies, Attila claimed a suitable return : be weighed, with suspicious pride, 
the character and station of the imperial envoys; but he condescended to 
promise, that he would advance as far as Sardica, to receive any ministers 
who had been invested with the consular dignity. The council of Theodosius 
eluded this proposal, by representing the desolate and ruined condition of Sar- 
dica ; and even ventured to insinuate, that eveiy officer of the armjr or house- 
hold was qualified to treat with the most powerful princes of Scythia. Mazi- 
inin,(40^ a respectable courtier, whose aDJlities had been long exercised in 
civil ana military employments, accepted with reluctance the troublesome, and 
perhaps, dangerous commission, of reconciling the angiy spirit of the king of 
the Huns. His friend, the historian Priscus,(4l) embraced the opportunity of 
observing the Barbarian hero in the peaceful and domestic scenes of life : but 
the secret of the embassy, a fatal and Euilty secret, was intrusted only to the 
interpreter Vigilius. The two last ambassadors of the Huns, Orestes, a noble 
subject of the Pannonian provice, and Edecon, a valiant chieftain of the tribe 
of the Scyrri, returned at the same time from Constantinople to the royal camp 
Their obscure names were afterward illustrated by the extraordinary fortune 
and the contrast of their sons; the two servants ot Attila became the fathers 
of the last Roman emperor of the VVest, and of the first Barbarian king of Italy. 
[A. D. 448.] The ambassadors, who were followed by a numerous train of 
men and horses, made their first halt at Sardica, at the distance of three hundred 
and fiAy miles, or thirteen days^ journey, from Constantinople. As the remains 
of Saraica were still mcluded within the limits of the empire, it was incumbent 
on the Romans to exercise the duties of hospitality. They provided, with the 
assistance of the provincials, a sufficient number otsheep and oxen : and invited 
the Huns to a splendid, or, at least, a plentiful sui>per. But the harmony of the 
entertainment was soon disturbed by mutual prejudice and indiscretion. The 
greatness of the emperor and the empire was warmly maintained by their 
ministers ; the Huns, with equal ardour, asserted the superiority of their vic- 
torious monarch : the dispute was inflamed by the rash ana unseasonable flattery 
of Vip^Iius, who passionately rejected (he comparison of a mere mortal with 
the divine Theodosius ; and it was with extreme difficulty that Maximin and 
Priscus were able to divert the conversation, or to sooth the angry minds of 
the. Barbarians. When thc^r rose from table, the Imperial ambassador pre- 
sented Edecon and Orestes with rich gifts of silk robes and Indian pearls, which 
they thankfully accepted. Yet Orestes could not forbear insinuating, that he 
had not always been treated with such respect and liberality : and the offensive 
distinction, which was implied, between his civil office and the hereditary rank ' 
of bis colleague, seems to have made Edecon a doubtful friend, and Orestes an 
irreconcilable enemy. After this entertainment, they travelled about one hun- 
dred miles from Sardica to Naissus. That flourishing cit^, which had given 
birth to the great Constantine^ was levelled with the ground: the inhabitants 
were destroyed, or dispersed ; and the appearance of some sick persons, who 
were still permitted to exist among the ruins of the churches, served only to 
increase the horror of the prospect. The surface of country was covered with 
the bones of the slain ; and the ambassadors, who directed their course to the 
northwest* were obliged to pass the hills of modern Servia, before they 

(401 In Uie Pereian treaty concluded In the year 433, the wIm and eloquent Haxiinin bad been the 
Wisessor of Ar^aburius (Stecrates, I. yii. c. 90). When Marcian ascended the throne, the office of great 
chaniberlain woa beatownd on Maximin, who la ranked, in a public edict, amone the tour firincipal minlt- 
tenof Btaie (Novell, ad Calc. Cod. Theod. p. 31). He executed a civil and military conuninion in the 
Eastern provinces: and hia death woa lamented by the savages of Ethiopia, wJioae incunions ho had 
tepresaed. Bee Prlwua, p. 40, 41. 

'41) Priecua was a native of Panium In Thrace, and deserved, by his eloquence, an honourable iriaoo 
among the sophists of the age. His Byzantine history, which related to his own timea, was comprised in 
Mven books. See Farbricius, Bibliot. Gnec. torn. vi. p. 235, 336. Notwithstanding the charJmhle jiidg- 
menl ot the critica, I auapect that Priscos wva a Pagaa.* 
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descended into the flat and marsbj grounds, which are terminated by (he 
Danube. The Huns were masters ot the great rirer : their navigation was 
performed in laige canoes, hollowed out of the trank of a single tree ; the 
ministers of ThecSosius were safely landed on the opposite bank ; and their 
Barbarian associates immediately hastened to the camp of Attila, which was 

Sually prepared for the amusements of hunting, or of war. No sooner had 
aximin advanced about two miles* from the Danube, than he began to 
experience the fastidious insolence of the conqueror. He was sternly forbid to 
pitch his tents in a pleasant valley, lest he should infringe the distant awe that 
was due to the royal mansion.^ The ministers of Attila pressed htm to com- 
municate the business, and the instructions, which he reserved for the ear of 
their sovereign. When Maximin temperately urged the contrary practice ot 
nations, he was still more confounded to find, that the resolutions of the Sacred 
Consistory, those secrets (says Priscus) which should not be revealed to the 
gods themselves, had been treacherously disclosed to the public enemy. On 
his refusal to comply with such ignommious terms, the Imperial envoy was 
commanded instantly to depart ; the order was recalled ; it was again repeated ; 
and the Huns renewed their ineffectual attempts to subdue the patient firmness 
of Maximin. At length, by the intercession of Scotta, the brother of Onegesius^ 
whose friendship had been purchased by a liberal gift, he was admitted to the 
royal presence ; but, instead of obtaining a decisive answer, he was compelled 
to undertake a remote journey toward the North, that Attila might enjoy the 
proud satisfaction of receiving, in the same camp, the ambassadors of the 
Eastern and Western empires. His journey was regulated by the guides, who 
obliged him to halt, to hasten bis march, or to deviate from the common road, 
as it best suited the convenience of the king. The Romans who traversed the 
plains of Hungary, suppose that they passed several navfgable rivers, either in 
canoes or portable boats ; but there is reason to suspect, that the winding stream 
of the Teyss, or Tibiscus, might present itself in different places under different 
names. Prom the contiguous villages they received a plentiful and regular 
supply of provisions, mead instead of wine, millet in the place of bread, and a 
certain liquor named camuSf which, according to the report of Prfscus, was dis- 
tilled from barley.(42) Such fare might appear coarse and indelicate to men 
who had tasted the luxury of Constantinople : but in their accidental distress, they 
were relieved by the gentleness and hospitality of the same Barbarians, so 
terrible and so merciless in war. The ambassadors had encamped on the edge 
of a large morass. A violent tempest of wind and rain, of thunder and light- 
ning, overturned their tents, immersed their baggage and furniture in the water. 
and scattered their retinue, who wandered in the darkness of the night, uncertain 
of their road, and apprehensive of some unknown danger, till they awakened 
hj their cries the mhabitants of a neighbouring village, the property of the 
widow of Bleda. A bright illumination, and in a few moments, a comfortable 
^re of reeds, was kindled by their officious benevolence : the wants, and even 
the desires of the Romans were liberally satisfied ; and they seem to have been 
embarrassed by the singular politeness of Bleda's widow, who added to her 
other favours the gift, or at least the loan, of a sufficient number of beautiful 
and obsequious damsels. The sunshine of the succeeding^ day was dedicated 
to repose ; to collect and dr}^ the baggage, and to the refreshment of the men 
and horses : but. in the evening before they pursued their journey, the ambas- 
sadors expressea their gratitude to the bounteous lady of the village, by a very 
acceptable present of silver cups, red fleeces, dried fruits, and Indian pepper. 
Soon after this adventure they rejoined the march of Attila, from whom they 
had been separated about six days ; and slowly proceeded to the capita] of ao 
empire, which did not contain, in the space of several thousand miles, a single city 

(43) The Hans themtelveB itni continued to deepise the laboun of sf rlcnltnre ; they abated the privi* 
lego of a victorious nation ; ' and the Goths, their Industrious subjects, who cultivated the earth, dreaded 
their neighbourhood, like that of so many ravenous wolves (Priscus, p. 45). In the same manner the 
Sarts and Tadgics provide for their own tiibsisience, and for that of Die Usbec Tartan, their laxy aid 
rapacious sovereigns. See Geoealogieal History of the Tartan, p. 4S3. 455 4lc 
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As tiir ats we may ascertain the vague and obscure geoeiapby of Prisctis. 
this capUal appears to have been seated between the Danpbe, the Teyss, and 
the Carpathian bills, in the plains of Upper Hungraiy, and most probably in the 
neighbourhood of Jazberin, Agria, or Tokay. (43j In its origin, it could be no 
more than an accidental camp, \vbich, by the long and frequent residence of 
Attila, had. insensibly swelled into a huge village, for the reception of his court, 
of the troops who followed his pei^n, and of the various multilude of idle or 
indastrious slaves and retainers.(44) The baths, constructed by Onegesius, 
Were the only edifice of stone ; the materials had been transported from Fannonia ; 
and since the adjacent country was destitute even of large timber, it may be pre- 
sumed that the meaner habitations of t(ie royal village, consisted of straw, of 
mud, or of canvass. The wooden houses of the more illustrious Huns, were built 
and adorned with rude maerni6cence, according to the rank, the fortune, or the 
taste of the proprietors. They seem to have been distributed with some degree 
of order and symmetry; and each spot became more honourable, as it 
approached the person of the sovereign. The palace of Attila, which sur- 
passed all other houses in his dominions, was built entirely of wood, and covered 
an ample space of ground. The outward enclosure was a lofty wall, or pali- 
sade, of smooth, square timber, intersected with high towers, but intended 
rather for ornament than defence. This wall, which seems to have encircled 
the declivity of a hill, comprehended a great variety of wooden edifices, 
adapted to the uses of royalty. A separate nouse was assigned to each of the 
numerous wives of Attila; and, instead of the rigid and illiberal confinement 
imposed by Asiaticjealousy, they politely admitted the Roman ambassadors to 
their presence, their table, and even to the freedom of an innocent embrace. 
When Maximin ofifered his presents to Cerca,tthe principal queen, he admired 
the singular architecture of ner mansion, the heie^bt of the round columns, the 
size and beauty of the wood, which was curiously shaped, or turned, or 
polished, or carved ; and his attentive eye was able to discover some taste in 
the ornaments, and some regularity in the proportions. After passing through 
the guard^ who watched before the gate, the ambassadors were introduced 
into the private apartnients of Cerca. The wife of Attila received their visit 
sitting, or rather lying on a soft couch ; the Boar was covered with a carpet ; 
the domestics /ormed a circle round the queen ; and her damsels, seated on the 
ground, were employed in working the variegated embroidery which adorned 
the dress of the Barbaric warriors. The Huns were ambitious of displaying 
those riches which were the fruit and evidence of their victories : the trappings 
of their horses, their swords, and even their shoes, v/cre studded with gold and 

{)recious stones ; and their tables were profusely spread with plates, and gob- 
ets, and vases of gold and silver, which had been fashioned by the labour of 
Grecian artists, line monarch alone assumed the superior pride of still.adhering 
to the simplicity of his Scythian ancestors. (45) The dress of Attila, his arms, 
and the furniture of his horse, were plain, without ornament, and of a single 
colour. The royal table was served in wooden cups and platters ; flesh was 
his only food ; and the conqueror of the North never tasted the luzury of bread. 
When Attila first gave audience to the Roman ambassadors on the banks of 
the Danube, his tent was encompassed with a formidable guard. The monarch 
himself was seated on a wooden chair. His stern countenance, angry gestures, 

(43) It it evident thit Pritcns puaed tho Danube and the Teyw, and that be did not reach the foot of 
the Carpathian hllla. Agria, Tolcay, and Jazberin, arc siiunlcd In tho plains circtimacribed by this defi- 
Altton. M. de Dual (Histnire dee Peuples, &c. torn. vit. p. 461,) has chosen Tolcay; Otroliosci (p. 180, 
■pud Maseou, Ix. 83), a learned Hungarian, has preferred Jazberin, a place about thirty-six miles weel* 
ward of Buda and the Danube.* 

(44) The royal village of Attila naay be compared to the city of Karaconim, the residence of the sue* 
cessorsof Zlngfa; which, though it appears to have been a more stable habitation, did not equal Ww slae 
or splendour of the town and abbey of Su Denys; in the 13th century (see Rubruquis, in the Htstoiip 
Generate dee Voyages, tom. vli. p. S86). The camp of Aurengzebe, as it is so agreeably described tr 
Bfmier (tom. II. p. 217—335), blended the manners of Scythia with the magniflrence and luiury of 
Bijidostan. 

(45) When the Moguls dinplayed the opoils of Asia, In the diet of Toncat, the throne of Zingis wm 
■till covered with the original black felt carpet, on which he had been seated, when he was raiscif to th» 
C0BHnandof hJawarUJteeountjyiiien. fVe Vie dt Gengiscan. 1 Iv c 9 
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tod impatient tone, astonished the firmness of Maximin ; but Vigilius had more 
leason to tremble, since he distinctly understood the menace, iSaA if Attila did 
not respect the law of nations, he would nail the deceitful interpreter to a croOy 
and leaye his body to the Tultures. The Barbarian condescended, by pro- 
ducing; an accurate list, to expose the bold falsehood of Virilius, who had amnnftd 
that no more than seventeen deserters could be found, but he ano^antlj 
declared, that he apprehended only the di^mce of contending with his fugitive 
slaves ; since he despised their impotent efforts to defend the provinces which 
Theodosius had intrusted to their arms: ^* For what fortress" (added Attila) 
*'what city, in the wide extent of the Roman empire, can hope to exist, secure 
and impregnable, if it is our pleasure that it should be erased from the earth ?" 
He dismissed, however, the mterpreter, who returned to Constantinople with 
his peremptory demand of more complete restitution, and a more splendid 
embassy. His anger gradual iy subsided, and his domestic satisfaction, in a 
marriage which he celebrated on the road with the daughter of £slam,*migbt 
perhaps contribute to mollify the native fierceness of his temper. The entrance 
of Attila into the royal village, was marked by a very singular ceremony. A 
numerous troop of women came out to meet their hero, and their king. They 
marched before him, distributed into long and regular files : the intervals be- 
tween the files were filled by white veils of thin linen, which the women on 
either side bore aloft in their hands, and which formed a canopy for a chorus ol 
young vii^ins, who chanted hymns and songs, in the Scythian language. The 
wife of his favourite Onegesius, with a train of female attendants, saluted Attila 
at the door of her own house, on his way to the palace ; and offered, according 
to the custom of the country, her respectful homaee, by entreating him to taste 
the wine and meat, which she had prepared for his reception. As soon as the 
monarch had graciously accepted her hospitable gift, his domestics lifted a small 
silver table to a convenient neight, as he sat on horseback ; and Attila, when 
he had touched the goblet with his lips, a^ain saluted the wife of Onegesiusy 
and continued his march. During his residence at the seat of empire^his hours 
were not wasted in the recluse idleness of a seraglio ; and the king of the Huns 
could maintain his superior dignity, without concealing his person from the 
publiQ view. He frequently assembled his council, and gave audience to the 
ambassadors of the nations ; and his people might appeal to the supreme tri* 
bunal, which he held at stated times, and, according^ to the eastern custom, 
before the principal gate of his wooden palace. Thelloman8,both of the East 
and of the West, were twice invited to the banquets, wheUe Attila feasted with 
the princes and nobles of Scythia. Maximin and his colleagues were stopped 
on the threshold, till they had made a devout libation to the health and pro6« 
perity of the king of the Huns ; and were conducted, after this ceremoi^, to 
their respective seats in a spacious hall. The royal table and couch, covered 
with caroets and fine linen, were raised by several steps in the midst of the 
hall ; ana a son, an uncle, or perhaps a favourite king, was admitted to share 
the simple and homely repast of Attila. Two lines of small tables, each of 
which contained three or four guests, were ranged in order on either hand ; the 
right was esteemed the most honourable, but ue Romans ingenuously confess, 
that they were placed on the left ; and that Bene, an unknown chieltain, most 
probahl^r of the Gothic race, preceded the representatives of Theodosius and 
Valentinian. The Barbarian monarch received from his cupbearer a goblet 
filled with wine, and courteously drank to the health of the most distii^isbed 
guest ; who rose from his seat, and expressed, in the same manner, his loyal 
and respectful vows. This ceremony was successively performed for all, or at 
least, for the illustrious persons of the assembly ; and a considerable time must 
have been consumed, since it was thrice repeated, as each course of service 
was placed on the table. But the wine still remained after the meat had been 
removed: and the Huns continued to indulge their intemperance long after the 
«ober ana decent ambassadors of the two empires had withdrawn themselves 
from the nocturnal banquet. Yet before they retired, they enjoyed a singular 
opportunity of observing the manners of the nation io their convivial amure 
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ments. Two Scythians stood before the couch of Attila, and recited the renes 
which thej had composed, to celebrate his valour and> his TJctories.* A pro- 
found silence prevailed in the hall ; and the attention of the Guests was capti- 
vated by the vocal harmony, which revived and perpetuated the roemoiy of 
their own exploits : a martial ardour flashed from the eyes of the warriors, who 
were impatient for battle ; and the tears of the old men expressed their generous 
despair, that they could no loiter partake the danger and glory of the neld.(46) 
This entertainment, which might be considered as a school of militaiy virtue, 
was succeeded by a farce, that debased the dignity of human nature. A Moor- 
ish and a Scythian buffbon^uccessively excited the mirth of the rude spectators, 
by their deformed fi^re, ridiculous dre&s antic gestures, absurd speeches, and 
the strange unintelligible confusion of the Latin, the Gothic, ana the Hunnic 
languages ; and the hall resounded with loud and licentious peals of laughter. 
In the mioai of this intemperate riot, Attila alone, without a change of counte- 
nance, maintained his steaafast and inflexible gravity ; which was never relaxed, 
except on the entrance of Imac, the youngest of his sons : be embraced the boy 
with a smile of paternal tenderness, gently pinched him by the cheek, and 
betrayed a partial afiection, which was justined by the assurance of his pro- 
phets, that Imac would be the future support of his family and empire. Two 
days afterward, the ambassadors received a second invitation ; and they had 
reason to praise the politeness, as well as the hospitality, of Attila. The king 
of the Huns held a Ions: and familiar conversation with Maximin ; but his civility 
was interrupted by lude expressions, and haughty reproaches ; and he was pro- 



voked, by a motive of interest, to support, with unbecoroii^ zeal, the private 
claims of his secretarjr Constantius. "The emperor,'' said Attila, ''has long 
promised him a rich wife : Constantius must not be disappointed ; nor should a 
Roman emperor deserve the name of liar." On the thinl day, the ambassadors 
were dismissed : the freedom of several captives was granted, for a moderate 
ransom, to their pressing entreaties ; and, besides the royal presents, they were 
permitted to accept from each of the Scvthian nobles, tne honourable and use- 
ful gift of a horse. Maximin returned, by the same road, to Constantinople ; 
and though he was involved in an accidental dispute with fieric, the new am- 
bassador of Attila, he flattered himself that he had contributed, by the laborious 
journey, to confirm the peace and alliance of the two nations. (47 j 

But the Roman ambassador was ignorant of the treacherous design, which 
had been concealed under the mask of public faith. The surprise and satis- 
faction of £decon,when he contemplated the splendour of Constantinople, had 
encouraged the interpreter Vigilius to procure for him a secret Interview with 
the eunuch Chrysaphius,(48) who governed the emperor and the empire. 
Afler some previous conversation, and a mutual oath of secrecy, the eunuch, 
who had not, from his own feelings, or experience, imbibed any exalted notions 
of ministerial virtue, ventured to propose the death of Attila, as an important 
service, by which Edecon niight deserve a liberal share of the wealth and 
luxuiy[ which he admired. The ambassador of the Huns listened to the 
tempting ofler; and professed, with apparent zeal, bis abilitjr, as well as 
readiness, to execute tne bloody deed : tne design was communicated to the 
master of the offices, and the dfevout Theodosius consented to the assassination 
of bis invincible enemy. But this perfidious conspiracy was defeated by the 
dissimulation, or the repentance, of Edecon ; and, though he might exaggerate 

(4<n If we may believe Phitaith (In Demetrio, torn. t. p. 94), It wm Um cuiunn of the Seydiiem, when 
tbey induked In the plecauret of tte table, to awaken tbeir languid courafe by the martial hannony of 
twanginc their bow sulngi. 

(47) The eurlouB narrative of this embaerr, which required few obeervatlonaf and wai not suecrptibto 
of any collateral evid«!ncef may be found in Prlecue, p. 49—73. But I have not confined myielf to tho 
same order ; and I had prevlouaiy extracted the historical clrcumstaoces, which were less intimately coo* 
nected with the Journey, and business, of the Roman ambassadors. 

(48) M. de Tillemont has very properly given tho successkm of Chamberlains, who reigned In Vtm 



name of Theodosius. Chrysaphlus was the last, and^ according to the unanimous evidence of hisloij, 
the worst of these favourites (see Hist, den Empereurs, torn. vi. p. 117—119. Mem. Eedcs. torn. ar. p. 
438). His panlailty for his godfaUier, the beresiarch Eutychea, engaged him to penecuie the ortbodoi 
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his inward abhorrence for the treason^ which he seemed to approve, he deJT* 
terously assumed the merit of an early and voluntary confession. If we fiow 
review the embassy ot Maximin, and the behaviour of Attila, we must applaud 
the Barbarian who respected the laws of hospitality, and generously entertained 
and dismissed the minister of a prince who had conspired against bis life. But 
the rashness of Vigilius will appear still more extraordinary, since he Feturoed, 
conscious of his guilt and danger, to the royal camp ; accompanied by his son, 
and carrying with him a weighty purse of gold, which the favourite eunuch had 
furnished, to satisfy the demands of Edecon, and to corrupt the fidelity of the 
guards. The interpreter was instantly seized, and dragged before the tribunal 
of Attila, where he asserted his innocence with specious firmness, till the threat 
of inflicting instant death on his son, extorted from him a sincere discoveiy of 
the criminal transaction. Under the name of ransom or confiscation, the 
rapacious king of the Huns accepted two hundred pounds of |^old for the life 
of a traitor, whom he disdained to punish. He pointed his just^ indignation 
against a nobler object. His ambassadors Eslaw and Orestes were immediately 
despatched to Constantinople, with a peremptory instruction, which it was 
much safer for them to execute than to disobey. They boldly entered the 
Imperial presence, with the fatal purse hanging down from the neck of Orestes ; 
who interrcijB^ated the eunuch Chrysaphius, as he stood beside the throne, whether 
he recognised the evidence of his guilt. But the office of reproof was 
reserved for the superior dignity of his colleague Eslaw, who gravdy addressed 
the emperor of the East in the following words : ** Theodosius is the son of an 
illustrious and respectable parent : Attila likewise is descended from a noble 
race ; and he has supported, by his actions, the dignity which he inherited from 
his father Mundzuk. But Theodosius has forfeited his paternal honours, and, 
by consenting to pay tribute, has degraded himself to the condition of a slave. 
It is therefore iust, that he should reverence the man whom fortune and merit 
have placed above him ; instead of attempting, like a wicked slave, clandes- 
tinely to conspire against his master." The son of Arcadius, who was accus- 
tomed only to the voice of flattery, heard with astonishment the severe languas^e 
of truth ; he blushed and trembled ; nor did he presume directly to refuse the 
head of Chrysaphius, which Eslaw and Orestes were instructed to demand. 
A solemn embassy, armed with full powers and magnificent ffifts, was hastily 
sent to deprecate the wrath of Attila ; and bis pride was gratified by the choice 
of Numius and Anatolius, two ministers of consular or patrician rank, of whom 
the one was great treasurer, and the other was master-general of the armies of 
the East. He condescended to meet these ambassadors on the banks of the river 
Drenco : and though he at first affected a stern and haughty demeanour, his 
anger was insensibly mollified by their eloquence and liberality. He conde- 
scended to pardon the emperor, the eunuch, and the interpreter ; bound himself 
by an oath to observe the conditions of peace ; released a great number of 
captives ; abandoned the fugitives and deserters to their fate ; and resigned a 
lai^e territory to the south of the Danube, which he bad already exhausted of 
its wealth and inhabitants. But this treaty was purchased at an expense 
which might have supported a vigorous and successful war ; and the subjects 
of Theodosius were compelled to redeem the safety of a worthless favourite 
by oppressive taxes, which they would more cheerfully have paid for his 
destruction.(49) 

[A. D. 450.] The emperor Theodosius did not long survive the most humi- 
liating circumstance of an inglorious life. As he was ridinfi;, or hunting, in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople, he was thrown from his horse into £e river 
Lycus : the spine of the back was injured by the fall ; and he expired some 
days afterward, in the fiftieth year of his age, and the forty-third of his reign.(50] 

(49) Thla ncrot eoni plracT, and Its Important conaequencei, may be traced In the fhigments of Prlacoa, 



p. 37, 38, 39. 54. 70, 71, 7S.- The chronology of that historian Is not Axed by any precise dale; but tly 
series of negotiations between Attila and the Eastern empire, must be included within the three or fott 
yearn, which are terminate, A. D. 450, by the death of Theodosius. 

CSO) Tbeodorus the Reader ("ee Vales. Hist. Eccles. torn. iil. p. 563), and the Paschal Chronicle^ 
mention the fall, without specifying the injur}/ but liio consequence was so liicely to happen, aod tm 
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His sister Puicberia, whose aulhoritj had been controlled both in ciril and 
ecclesiastical atlaiis by the pernicious influence of the eunuchs, was unanimously 
proclaimed Empress of the East ; and the Romans, for the first time, submitted 
to a female reign. No sooner had Pulcheria ascended the throne, than she 
indulged her own, and the public resentment, by an act of popular justice. 
Without any legal trial, the eunuch Chrysaphius was executed before tlie gates 
of the city ; and the immense riches which had been accumulated by the 
rapacious favourite, served only to hasten and to justify his punishment.(51) 
Amidst the getierai acclamations of the clergy and people, the empress did not 
foiget the prejudice and disadvantage to which her sex was exposed ; and she 
wisely resolved to prevent their murmurs by the choice of a collea^^ue, who 
would always resoect the superior rank ana virgin chastity of bis wife. She 

fave her hand to Marcian, a senator, about sixt}[ years of age, and the nominal 
usband of Pulcheria was solemnly invested witn the Imperial purple. The 
zeal which he displayed for the orthodox creed, as it was established by the 
council of Chalceaon, would alone have inspired the grateful eloquence of the 
Catholics. But the behaviour of Marcian in a private life, and afterward on the 
throne, may support a more rational belief, that he was qualified to restore and 
invigorate an empire, which had been almost dissolved by the successive weak- 
ness of two hereditaiy monarchs. He was born in Thrace, and educated to 
the profession of arms ; but Marcian's youth had been severely exercised by 
poverty and misfortune, since his only resource, when he first arrived at Con- 
stantinople, consisted in tv^o hundred pieces of gold, which he had borrowed 
of a friend. He passed nineteen years in the domestic and military service of 
Aspar, and his son Ardaburius ; followed those powerful generals to the Persian 
ana African wars ; and obtained, by their influence, the honourable rank of 
tribune and senator. His mild disposition, and useful talents, without alarming 
the jealousy, recommended Marcian to the esteem and favour, of his patrons : 
he had seen, perhaps he had felt, the abuses of a venal and oppressive adminis- 
tration ; and his own example gave weight and energy to the laws, which he 
promulgated for the reformation of manners. (52) 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

hmuion of CkLtd hy AttHa^He i$ repuUed by MHta and (he Fiiiffothf^-Athia 
invadei and evacuates baly-^The deaths of AttUa^ JEtius^ and FaleiUinian 
the Third. 

[A. D. 450.] It was the opinion of Marcian, that war should be avoided aa 
long as it is possible to preserve a secure and honourable peace ; but it was 
likewise his opinion, that peace cannot be honourable or secure, if the sovereigri 
betrays a pusillanimous aversion to war. This temperate courage dictated his 
reply to the demands of Attila, who insolently pressed the payment of the 
annual tribute. The emperor signified to the Barbarians, that they must no 
longer insult the majesty of Rome, by the mention of a tribute ; that he was 
disposed to reward, with becoming liberality, the faithful friendship of his 
allies ; but that, if they presumed to violate the public peace, they should feel 
that he possessed troops, and arms, and resolution, to repel their attacks. The 
same language, even in the camp of the Huns, was used by his ambassador 
Apollonius, whose bold refusal to deliver the presents, till he had been admitted 
to a personal interview, displayed a sense of dignity, and a contempt of 

Stllkdr to be invaiited, that we may nMf give credit to NleepbonuCalllitiis, a Greek at the fboiteentli 
nturT> 

(51) Pulcheria natA (says Coant Mareelllnufl) luA cam ayaritiA InterempCUf eel. She abandoned th« 
eunuch lo the ploiu revenge of a eon, whoee fkther had luirered at his inatiffation.* 

(52) ProcoDtuB, de Bell. Vandal. 1. 1. c. 4. Evogrlui, 1. ii. c. 1. Tbeophanee, p. 00, 01. Novell, ai 
ealcem Cod. Theod. torn ▼!. p. SO. The praises which St. Leo, and the Catholics, have bestowed m 
ffarrfan an dlJOceiitiy traoMrtbod by Banmios, M an enooani|ement for Aitoi* prinMt* 
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danger, which Attila was not prepared to expect from the degenerate RomaDf.(l) 
He threatened to chastise the rash successor of Theodosius ; but he hesitated!* 
whether he should 6rst direct his invincible arnos ags^inst the Easteni or the 
Western empire. While mankind awaited his decision with awful suspense* 
he sent an equal defiance to the courts of Ravenna and Constantinople ; and 
his ministers saluted the two emperors with the ^same haughty declaratioo* 
^^Attilai my lord, and thy lord, commands thee to provide a palace for his 
immediate reception. '\%) But as the Barbarian despised* or afiected to 
despise, the Romans ot the East, whom he had so often vanquished, he sooo 
declared his resolution of suspending the easy conquest, till he had achieved a 
more glorious and important enterprise. In the memorable invasions of Gaul 
and Italy, the Huns were naturally attracted by the wealth and fertility of those 
provinces ; but the particular motives and provocations of Attila, can only be 
explained by the slate of the Western empire under the reij^n of Valentinian, 
or, to speak more correctly, under the admininistration of i£tius.(3) 

[A. D. 433—454.] After the death of bis rival Boniface, ^tiiis had pro 
dently retired to the tents of the Huns ; and he was indebted to their alliance 
for his safety and his restoration. Instead of the suppliant language of a guilty 
exile, he solicited his pardon at the bead of sixty thousand Barbarians ; and tiia 
empress Placidia confessed, by a feeble resistance, that the condescensioi^ 
which might have been ascribed to clemency, was the effect of weakness of 
dear. . She delivered herself, her son Valentinian, and the Western empire* 
into the h^nds of an insolent subject ; nor could PJacidia protect the son-in-law 
of Boniface, the virtuous and faithful Sebastian,(4^ from the implacable perse 
cution, which urged him from one kingdom to another, till be miserably perished 
in the service of the Vandals. The fortunate £tius, who was immediately 
promoted to the rank of patrician, and thrice invested with the honours of tfale 
coasulsbip, assumed, with the title of master of the. cavalry and infantry, the 
whole military power of the state ; and he is sometimes styled, bj^ contempo* 
raiy writers, the Duke, or General, of the Romans of the West His prudence* 
ratner than his virtue, engaged him to leave the grandson of Theodosius in the 
possession of the purple ; and Valentinian was permitted to enjoy the peace 
and luxury of Italy, while the patrician appeared in the glorious light of a 
hero and a patriot, who supported, near twenty years, the ruins of the Western 
empire. The Gothic historian ingenuously confesses, that £tius was boro for 
the salvation of the Roman republic ;(6) and the following portrait, though it is 
drawn in the fairest colours, must be allowed to contain a much lamr proportioB 
of truth than of flattery.* ** His mother was a wealthy and nob^ Italian, and 
his father Gaudentius, who held a distirtt[uished rank in the province of Scythia, 
gradually rose from the station of a militaiy domestic^ to toe dienity of master 
of the cavalry. Their son, who was enrolled almost in his mfancy in the 

guards, was given as a hostage, first to Alaric, and afterward to the Huns ;*and 
e successively obtained the civil and military honours of the palace, for which 
he was equally qualified by superior merit. The graceful figure of iEtius was 
not above the middle stature ; but his manly limbs were admirably formed for 
strength, beauty, and agility; and he excelled in the martial exercises of 
managing a horse, drawing the bow, and darting the javelin. He could patiently 

(1) 8m Priwoi, p. 39. TS. 

(3) The Alexandrian or Pasebal Chronicle, which introduces tbli baaghty meangc, daring the liftUmft 
of Theodoelua, may have anticipated the date ; but the dull annalist was incapable of Inventinc the ori- 
gin and genuine tty:e of AtUla. ^ 

(3) The second boolc of the Histoire Critique de I'Etablissement de la Monarchle Frmncoise, loin. L pb 
les— 434, throws great light on the slate of Gaul, when it was invaded by Attila : but tlie ingenious author, 
the Abb^ Dubos, too often bewilden himself in sj^stem and conjecture. 

(4) Victor Vltensis (de Persecut. Vandal. 1. I. c. 6, p. 8, edit. Ruinart) calls him, acer oonsilio el 
itrenuus in hello: but liis courage, when he became untortunate, was censured as desperate rnshnf 
and Sebastian deserved, or obtained, the epithet of prmeept (Sidon. ApoUinar. Carmen, tx. IBH. Hil 
adventures at Constantinople, in Sicily, Gaul, Spain, and Africa, are faintly marlced in the Chronidca of 
llarcellinos and Uattus. in liis distress be was always followed by a numerous train ; rf ofo be ^^^iH 
lavage the Hellespont and Propontis, and seise the city of Barcelona. 

(5) Belpublicc Romanc singulariier uatus. qui superbiam Suevorum, Franoorumque barbatien ha- 
'i cflBdibus servire Imperio Romano coegiasit Jomandea de Rebus Getlda, c 34, p. OOO. 
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endure the want of food or of sleep : and his mind and hody were alike capa« 
hie of the most laborious efforts. He possessed the genuine courage, Ihat can 
despise not onlj^ dangers but injuries ; and it was impossible either to corrupty 
or aeceive, or intimidate, the nrm integrity of his 80ul/'(ej The Barbarians^ 
who had seated themselyes in the Western provjncesi were insensibly taught to 
respect the faith and valour of the patrician iEtius. He soothed their passions^ 
consulted their prejudices, balanced their interests, and checked their ambition/ 
A seasonable treaty, which he concluded with Genseric, protected Italy from 
the depredations of the Vandals : the independent Britons implored and ac* 
knowledged bis salutaiy aid; the Imperial aothority was restored and main- 
tained in Gaul and Spain ; and he compelled the Franks and the Suevi, whom 
he had vanquished in the field, to become the useful confederates of the 
republic. 

From a principle of interest, as well as gratitude, Mt\va assiduously culti« 
Tated the alliance of the Huns. While he resided in their tents as a hostaee, 
or an exile, he bad familiarly conversed with Attila himself, tbe nephew of nis 
benefactor ; and the two famous antagonists appear to have been connected by 
a personal and military friendship, which they afterward confirmed by mutual 

S'tts, frequent embassies, and the education of Carpilio, the son of %tius, in 
e camp of Attila. By tbe specious professions of g^titude and voluntaiy 
attachment, the patrician might disguise his apprehensions of the Scythian con- 

3ueror, who pressed tbe two empires with bis innumerable armies. His 
emands were obeyed or eluded. When he claimed the spoils of a vanquished 
city, some vases of gold, which had been fraudulently embezzled ; the civil 
and military governors of Noricum were immediately despatched to satisfy hit 
complaints :(7) and it is evident, from their conversation with Mazimin and 
Priscus, in the royal village, that the valour and prudence of iCtius had not 
saved the Western Romans from the common ignominy of tribute. Yet his dex- 
terous policy prolonflced the advantages of a salutary peace ; and a numerous 
army of Huns and Alani, whom he had attached to nis person, was employed 
in tLe defence of Gaul. Two colonies of these Barbarians were judiciously 
fixed m the territories of Valens and Orieans :(8) and their active cavalry 
secured the important passages of the Rhone and qt the Loine. These savage 
allies were not indeea less formidable to the subjects than to the enemies of 
Rome. Their original settlement was enforced with tbe licentious violence ot 
conquest ; and the province through which they marched, was exposed to all 
the calamities of a hostile invasion.(9) Strangers to tbe emperor of the 
republic, the Alani of Gaul were devoted to the ambition of £tius ; and though 
he might suspect, that, in a contest with Attita himself, they would revolt to the 
standard of tneir national king, the patrician laboured to restrain, rather than to 

(6) Thic portrait is drawn by Renatns ProAitvnn nrl^eridasf a coBtemporary hlttorian, known only 
by some extracts which are preserved by Gregory of Tours (I. ii. c. & In torn. ii. p. 169). It was probably 
the duly, or at least Uie interest, of Renauis, to magnify the virtues of ^Eiius: mit he would have shown 
more dexterity, if he had not insisted on his patient, /n-^fv disposition. 

(7) The embassy oonslBied of Count Ronulus : or Promotua, president of Nofleum ; and of Romanm^ 
the military dulce. They were accompanied by Tatullus, an illustrious citizen of Potovlo, in ibe aama 
province, and f)ather of Orestes, who had married the daughter of Count Romulus. See Priscus, p. 57. 
65. Casslodorius (Variar. 1. 4,) mentions another embassy, which wis executed by his ftther and Car> 
pillo, the son of JBtius; and as AttUa was no morp, he oould saftly boast of thehr manly intrepid beba 
vlour in bis presence. 

(JB) Deseru Valentine uiMi rara Alanls naitlenda tradnntur. Prosper. Tyronk Cbron. In Historlena 
lie France, torn. i. p. 630. A few lines afterward, Prosper observes, that lands in the uUerwr Gaul 
were assigned to the Alani. Without admitting the correction of Duboe (torn. i. p. 3U0). the reason- 
able supposition of two ookmiet or garrisons of Alani, will eonflrm his arguments, and remove hli 
objections. 

(9) See Prospor. TWo, p. 6S9. Bldonlat (Panegyr. Arlt 846,) eooiplBlna, In the name of Anvugna, lili 
native oountiy, 

lAoitaa SeytMeos equltes tone fbrte rabacto 
Celsns Aremorico, Geticum rsptebnt in agmen 
Per terras, Aveme, tnas, qui proxima ({ucque 
IHsenrsn, flammls, ferro, fbltate, rapinli 
Delebant : pads fallentes nomen Inane. 
Another poet, PMUnoi of Perigord, confirms the complaint : 

Nam socluffi vix fern queas quidoxtorlioite. 

8MDttbot,tOD.i^dM 
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«xc)(e, their seal and reaentment against the Goths, the Bui^iidiaOI» and til* 
Franks. 

[A. D. 419— 4S1.] The kiivdom established by the Visigoths in the soatbem 
provinces of Gauly had gradually acquiied strength and maturity ; and tbe con* 
duct of those ambitious Barbarians, either in peace or war, engaged the per> 

Setual yigilanoe of Mtius. After the death of VVallia, the Gothic sceptre 
evolved to Theodoric, the son of the great Alaric {(10) and his prosperous 
feign, of more than thirty yearsy over a turbulent people^ may be allowed to 
prove, that his prudence was supported by uncommon vigour, both of mind and 
oody. Impatient of his narrow limits, llieodoric aspired to tbe possession of 
Aries, the wealthy seat of government and commerce ; but the city was saved 
. bj the timely approach of iBtius ; and the Gothic king, who had raised the 
Biege with some loss and dis^ce, was persuaded, for an adequate subsidy, to 
divert tbe maKial valour of his sutyects m a Spanish war% Yet Theodoric still 
watched, and eagerly seized, the favourable moment of renewing his hostiJe 
attempts. The Goths besieged Narbonne, while the Belgic provinces were 
invaded by the Buigundians ; and the public safety was threatened on every 
side by the apparent union of the enemies of Rome. On eveiy side, the 
activity of ^tius, and his Scythian cavalry, opposed a firm and successful 
resistance. Twenty thousana Buigundians were slain in battle; and the 
remains of the nation humbly accepted a dependent seat in the mountains of 
Savoy .(1 1 ) The walls of Narbonne had been shaken by the battering engines, 
and the inhabitants had endured the last extremities of famine, when count 
Litorius, approaching in silence, and directing each horseman to carry behind 
him two sacks of flour, cut his way through the intrenchments of the besiegeia. 
The siege was immediately raised ; and the more decisive victoir, which is 
ascribed to the personal conduct of ^tius himself, was marked with the blood 
of eight thousand Golhs. But in the absence of tbe patrician, who was hastily 
summoned to Italy by some public or private interest, count Litorius succeeded 
to the command; and his presumption soon discovered, that far different 
talents are required to lead a wing of cavalir, or to direct the operations o^ an 
important war. At the head of an army of Huas he rashly advanced to the 
gates of Thoulouse, full of careless contempt for an enemy, whom bis roisfor> 
tunes had rendered prudent, and his situation made desperate. The predictions 
of the augurs had inspired Litorius with the profane confidence, that he should 
enter the Gothic capital in triumph ; and the trust which he reposed in his 
Pagan allies, encouraged him to reject the fair conditions of peace, which were 
repeatedly proposed by the bishops in tbe name of Theodoric. The king of 
the Goths exhibited in his distress the edifying contrast of Christian piety and 
moderation ; nor did he lay aside bis sackcloth and ashes till he was prepared 
to arm for the combat. His soldiers, animated with martial and religious 
enthusiasm, assaulted the camp of Litorius. The conflict was obstinate ; the 
slaughter was mutual. The Roman general, after a total defeat, which could 
be imputed only to his unskilful rashness, was actually led through the streets 
of Thoulouse, not in his own, but in a hostile triumph ; and the miseiy which he 
experienced, in a long and ignominious captivity, excited the compassion of the 
Barbarians theaiseive8.(l5e) Such a loss, m a country whose spirit and finances 

(10) Theodoric 11. U10 toa of Tbaodorle L dedsnt to Avttiu Uf nMlaUm of repaliliii, or omiatiiifft 
UieAaltsWhkhUf/raii^aacrlMdoooiffliued. 

UuB no9Ur peccavit com, qaani Aiwot Id annin, 

Quod ta, Room, capU. .. . 

Sldon. PaBegrrie. Avlt 50& 
Thto character, apiMcabto 00I7 to tlM gieat Alaric, ertabUabei the itBealosy of the GoOik Idi^ wl^ 
bas hitherto been anfiotice«1. 

(11) The name of Sapsudioy tbe origin of SoMf, it ilnt meattoned by Ammlaniia MaredUnaa; aiMl 
two military posta are aacertained, by the NotiUa, within the limits of that province; a cohort was 
atationed at Grenoble in DauphM; and Ebredunum.or Iverdum, sheltered a fleet of small veasela, whieh 
commanded the lake of NeufthAtel. Bee Valeaiua, NoUt. OaUianim, p. 503. D*AnvlIle, Nottoe do r Aa- 
elenne Oaule, p. 9M. 5?9. 

(IS) Sal vian has attempted to explain the moral government of the Deity ; a task whteh may be readilv 
performed by suHMilng, Uiat the cateiniUai of the wicked are, MfsieiUs, and those of the righteooa 
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were long since exhausted, could not easily be repaired; and the Gotbe^ 
assuming^, in thar turn, the sentiments of ambition and revenge, would bav« 
planted their victorious standards on the banks of the Rhone, if the presence 
of £tius had not restored strength and discipline to the Romans. (13^ I'he 
two armies expected the signal of a decisive action ; but the generals, who 
^were conscious of each other^s force, and doubtful of their own superiority, 
prudently sheathed their swords in the field of battle : and their reconciliation 
was permanent and sincere. Theodoric, kin? of the Visigoths, appears to have 
deserved the love of his subjects, the confidence of his allies^ and the esteem 
of mankind. His throne was surrounded by six valiant sons, who were ed\k* 
cated with equal care in the exercises of the Barbarian camp, and in those o/ 
the Gallic schools : from the studj of the Roman jurisprudence, they acauired 
the theory, at least, of law and justice ; and the harmonious sense of Virgil 
contributed to soften the aspenty of their native manners. (14) The two 
daughters of the Gbthic king were given in marriage to the elaest sons of the 
^ngs of the Suevi and of the Vandals, who reined in Spain and Africa ; but 
these illustrious alliances were pregnant with guilt and discord. The aueen ol 
the Suevi bewailed the death of a husband inhumanly massacred by her bro* 
ther. The princess of the Vandals was the victim ot a jealous tyrant, whom 
she called her father. The cruel Genseric suspected, that his son's wife had 
conspired to poison him ; the supposed crime was punished by the amputation 
of her nose and ears ; and the unhappy daughter of Theodoric was igno* 
miniously returned to the court of Thoulouse, m that deformed and mutilated 
condition. This horrid act, which must seem incredible to a civilized age, 
drew tears from every spectator ; but Theodoric was ui]g^ed by the feelings of 
a parent and a king, to revenue such irreparable injuries. The Imperial 
ministers, who always cherished the discord of the Barbarians, would have 
supplied the Goths with arms, and ships, and treasures, for the African war: 
and the cruelty of Genseric might have been fatal to himself, if the artful 
Vandal had not armed, in his cause, the formidable power of the Huns. His 
rich gifts and pressing solicitations inflamed the ambition of Attila; and the 
designs of ^tius and Theodoric were prevented by the invasion of Gaul.^15} 
[A. D. 420—451.] The Franks, whose monarchy was confined to the neigh- 
bcijrhood of the Lower Rhine, had wisely established the right of hereditary 
succession in the noble family of the Merovingians. (16) These princes were 
elevated on a buckler, the symbol of military command ;(17) and the royal 

(13) .... Capto ter rarom damna patebant 
Litorio, In Rhodanuin proprios prodaeere finM, 
Theudorf dai flxum ; nee erat pugnare neoeaK, 
8ed migrare Gedi ; rabidam tmx aaperat iram 

y ictor ; qu6d senait Scytbicum lub mcenlbua hoiUttt 

Imputal, et nihil estgravius, si foraitan uoquam 

Vlncere contlngati trepldo. . • . 

Paaegyr. Avtt 300, Ibe. 
Bldonf tu then proceeda, according to tbe dutj of a panegyrist, to trauafer the whole merit ftom ^tiua, la 
hie mlniater AvHua. 

(14) Theodoric IL revered, In the pereon of Avitui, the character of bla preeeptor. 

. . . .Mihl Romula diiduin 
Per te Jura plaeent: parvumqae ediicerejairit 
Ad tua verba pater, doctii quo prtoca MtgronU 
Carmbie moUtret Scythicoa mmi pagina jnorea. 

eidon. Panegyr. Avlt 48S, 4fcc. 

aS) Our aathoritiea for Uie reign of Theodoric I. are Jomandee de Rebua Geticla, c 34. 36. and the 

Chronicles of Idatius, and the two Prospers, Inserted In the Historians of France, torn. L pb SIS— 640« 

To these we may add Balvian de Oubematlone Del, 1. ril. p. 943, 944, 34S, and die Panegyric of Avtais, 

by Sidonlus. ^ 

(16) Regis CWnttof se creavlsBe de prlmA, et ut Ita dleam noUllarl tuomm flunlltfL (Greg. Turon. 1. II 
c 9, p. 166, of the Kcond volume of the Historians of France). Gregory himself does not mention the 
JIferovinfitM name, which may be traced, however, to the beginning of the seventh century, as the dis- 
tinctive appellation of the royal family, and even of the French monarchy. An ingenious critic has 
deduced ine Merovingians from the great Marobodiius ; and he has clearly proved, that the prince who 
gave bis name to the first race, was more ancient than (he fhther of Clillderk. See MsmolRa de I'Aca- 
demie des Inscriptions, totn. xx. p. 5S^— 00, torn. zxx. p. £>7— .%87. 

(17) This German eustuni which may be tmced fmm Tacltna to Gregory of Tours, was at length 
adopted by the emperors of Constantinople. From a MS. of the tenth century, Montfancon has deli- 
heated the representation of a similar ceremony, which the Ignorance of the age had applied to Bag 
David. Bee MoDoments de la Monarchie Fraofioika, torn. 1. Dlscottrst: PrcUmlDairfe 
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fashion of lone hair was the ensii^n of their birth and dignity. Th^ir flaieii 
locks, which they combed and dressed with singular care, hune down in flowii^ 
rir^Iets on their back and shoulders; while the rest of wen nation were 
obRfi^ed, either by law or custom, to shave the hinder part of their bead ; to 
comb their hair over the forehead, and to content themselves with the ornament 
of two small whiskers. (18) The lof^y stature of the Franks, and their blue 
eyes, denoted a Germanic oriein ; their close apparel accurately expressed the 
figure of their limbs ; a wei^ty sword was suspended from a broad belt ; 
their bodies were protected oy a large shield : and these warlike Barbarians 
were trained, from their earliest youth, to run, to leap, to swim ; to dart the 
Javelin, or battle-axe, with unerring aim ; to advance, without hesitation, against 
a superior enemy; and to maintain, either in life or death, the invincible repu- 
kation of their ancestors.(l9) Clodion, the first of their long-haired kings, 
whose name and actions are mentioned in authentic bistoir, held his residence 
at Dispaigum,(20) a village, or fortress, whose placci may be assigned between 
Louvam and Brussels. From the report of bis spies, tne king of the Franks 
was informed, that the defenceless state of the second Belgic, must yield, on 
the sliehtest attack, to the valour of his subjects. He boldly penetrated 
through the thickets and morasses of the Carbonarian forest :(21 j occupied 
Toumay and Cambray, the only cities which existed in the fif)o centuiy, and 
extended his conquests as far as the river Somme, over a desolate country, 
whose cultivation and populousness are the effects of more recent industiT.(22) 
While Clodion Jay encamped in the plains of Artoi8,(23) and celebrated with 
vain and ostentatious security, the marriage, perhaps, of his son, the nuptial 
feast was interrupted by the unexpected and unwelcome presence of ^tius, 
who had passed the Somme at tne bead of his light cavaliy. The tables, 
which had been spread under the shelter of a hill, along the banks of a pleasant 
stream, were rudely overturned ; the Franks were oppressed before they could 
recover their arms, or their ranks ; and their unavailing valour was fatal only 
to themselves. The loaded wa^ns, which had followed (heir march, afibrded 
a rich booty ; and the viigin bnde, with her female attendants, submitted to 
the new lovers, who were imposed on them by the chance of war. This 
advantage, which had been obtained by the skill and activity of £tius, might 
reflect some disgrace on the military prudence of Clodion ; but the kin&rof the 
Franks soon r^ained his strength and reputation, and still maintained the pos- 
session of his Gallic kingdom from the Rhine to Somme.(^) Under his reign^ 
and most probably from the enterprising spirit of his suojects, the three capi- 
tals, Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, experienced the effects of hostile cruelty 
and avarice. The distress of Cologne was prolonged by the perpetua 
dominion of the same Barbarians, who evacuated the ruins of Treves, which, 

(18) Ccsariea prolixa. .. .criniam flof elite per terg a dlmisBis, ice See the Prefkoe to the third volumo 
of the HiHtorians of France, apd the AbM Le Bouf (Dtesertat. torn. iii. p. 47—79). Thto peculiar faahioa 
of the Merovlngiaiu has been remarked by natives and Mrangera; by Priscua (torn. i. p. 606), by Ag»* 
tfaiuB (loin. il. p. 49), and by Gregory of Toura, I. Ui. 18, vi. 94, viil. 10, torn. ii. p. 196. 278. 316. 

(19) See an original picture of the figure, dren, anns, and temper of the ancient Franks, in SldooiuB 
Apollinaris (PanMyr. Majorian. 938—954) ; and sudi pictures, though coaraelv drawn, have a real and 
intrinsic value. Father Daniel (Hist, da la MiUce Franfioia, tam. L p. S— 7,) has Illustrated the de* 
scriptinn. 

(90) Dubos, HbL Critique, dec torn. 1. p. 971, 9r79. Somegnographen have placed Dlspaigum on the 
German tide of the Ehlne. See a note of the Benedictine Editors to the Historians of Fiance, torn. iP> 
p. 166. ^ 

(91) The Carbonarian wood, was that part of the great forest of the Ardennes, which lay between tM 
ERcaut, or Scheld, and the Mease. Vales. Notit. Gall. p. 196. 

(99) Gregor. Turon. I. ii. c. 9. in torn. U. p. 166, 167. Predegar. Epitom. c 9, p. 308. Gesta. Beg. Fnar 
•or. c. 5, in lom. 11. p^ 544. Vit. St^ Remig. ab Hincmar, In torn. iil. p. 373. 

(93) . . . .FrancUB quA Clolo patentes 
Atrtibatuin terras pervaserat.. . . . 

Panegyr. Majort&n. 919. 
The precise spot was a town or village called Vicus Helena, and both the name and the place are ffl»> 
covered by modem geogrtiphers at Lens. Bee Vales. Kotlt. GalL p. 946. Longueruc, Deicriplion de la 
France, torn. ii. p. 88. 

(94) See a vague account of the action In SIdonlus. Panegyr. Mi^orian. 919. 930. The French critlei| 
Impatient to establish thefa- monarchy in Gaul, have drawn a strong argument from ihesilenoeof Bido- 
Blus, who dares not inslBuate that the vanquished Franks were compelled to repass the Rhine Duboik 
ton. 1. p. 399L 
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m (be space of forty yearS) had been four times besieged and pillaged, was 
disposed to lose the memonr of her afflictions, in the vain amusements of the 
circus. (26) The death of Ulodion, ai)er a reien of twenty years, exposed his 
kingdom to the discord and ambition of his two sons. Meroveus, the 
younger»(26) was penuaded to implore the protection of Rome ; he was 
received at the Imperial court-, as the aUy of Valentinian, and the adopted son 
of the patrician Miim ; and dismissed, to his native country, with splendid 
gifls, and the strengest assurances of friendship and support. During his 
absence, his elder brother had solicited, with eaual ardour, the formidable aid 
of Attila ; and the king of the Huns embraced an alliance, which facilitated 
the passa^ of the Rhine> and justified, by a specious and honourable pretence, 
the mvasion of Gaul.(27^ 

When Attila declared nis resolution of supporting the cause of his allies, the 
Vandals and the Franks, at the same time, and almost in the spirit of romanfic 
chivalry, the savage monarch professed himself the lover and the champion of 
the princess Honoria. The sister of Valentinian was educated in the palace 
of Ravenna ; and as her marriage might be productive of some danger to the 
state, she was raised, by the title of AvgtoUiX'^S) above the hopes of the most 
presumptuous subject. But the fair Honoria had no sooner attained the sixteenth 
year of her age, than she detested the importunate greatness, which must for 
ever exclude her from the comforts of honourable love : in the midst of vain 
and unsatisfactory pomp, Honoria sighed, yielded to the impulse of nature, and 
threw herself into the arms of her chamberlain Eugenius. Her guilt and 
shame (such is the absurd language of imperious man) were soon betrayed by 
the appearances of pregnancy : but the disgrace of the royal family was pub- 
lishea to the world by the imprudence of the empress Placidia ; who dismissed 
her daughter, aAer a strict and shameful confinement, to a remote exile at Con- 
fltantinople. The unhappy princess passed twelve or fourteen years in the 
irksome society of the sisters of Theoctosius, and their chosen virgins ; to whose 
^rawn Honoria could no longer aspire, and whose monastic assiduity of prayer, 
fasting, and vigils, she reluctantly imitated. Her impatience of long and hope- 
less celibacy, uiged her to embrace a strange and desperate resolution. The 
name of Attila was familiar and formidable at Constantinople 3 and his frequent 
embassies entertained a perpetual intercourse between his camp and the 
Imperial palace. In the pursuit of love, or rather of revenge, the daughter of 
Placidia sacrificed every duty, and eveiy prejudice ; and offered to deliver her 
person into the arms of a Barbarian, ot whose language she was ignorant, 
whose figure was scarcely human, and whose religion and manners she abhorred. 
By the ministry of a faithful eunuch, she transmitted to Attila a rin^, the pledge 
of her affection ; and earnestly conjured him to claim her as a lawful spouse, to 
whom he had been secretly betrothed. These indecent advances were 
received, however, with coldness and disdain ; and the king of the Huns con- 
tinued to multiply the number of his wives, till his love was awakened by the 
more forcible passions of ambition and avarice. The invasion of Gaul was 
preceded, and justified, by a formidable demand of the princess Honoria, with 
a just and equal share of the Imperial patrimony. His predecessors, the 
ancient TanjouSy had often addressed, in the same hostile and peremptory 

(95) SalTiaa (de Oabernat Del, I. vi.) has exprened in vague end declsmetory language, the misfor 
tunes of ttaeae Uiree eitlei, which are diatincUy aocertained by Uie learned Mawou, Hist, of Uie Ancient 
Uermam, iz. 81. 

(96) Prleeue, io relating the eonteet, doei not name the two brothere: the aeeond of whom he had seen 
it Rome, a beardleH youth, wlih long flowing hair (Hiatoriana of France, torn. i. p. 007, 006). Th« 
Benedicttae edttors are inclined to believe, that they were the eons of eome unknown kini of the Fraaka, 
who reigned on the banka of the Necker ; but the arguments of M. de Foncemagne ^em. derAc»- 
demie, torn. vlli. p. 464), seem to prove that the iucceesion of Ck>dIoa waa disputed by his two sons, and 
that the younger was Meroveus, the father of Childeric.* 

(97) Under the Merovingian race, the throne was hereditary ; but an the sons of the deceased monarch 
were equal^ entitled to their share of his treasures and territories. See the dissertations of M. de Fon 
cemagne in the sixth and eighth volumes of the Memolrea deTAcademie. 

(98) A medal is still extant, which exhibits the pleasing countenance of Honoria, with the title of An- 
lurta : and en the reverse, the improper legend of Solus ReipuUM round the monogram of ClirisL See 
Ducange, Famil. Ryzantio. p. 67. 73. 

Vol. IL-Z 
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manner^ the daughters of China ; and the pretensions of Attila were not tern 
oflfensive to the majesty of Rome. A finn, but tempeiatey refusal was corh 
municated to his ambassadors. The riaht of female succession, thoagh it 
miffht derive a specious argument from the recent .examples of Placidia and 
PuTcheria^ was strenuously denied j and the indissoluble engagements of Ho- 
noria were opposed to the claims ot her Scythian lover.(29) On the discoreiy 
of her connexion with the' king of the Huns, the guilty pnncess had been sent 
away, as an object of horror, from Constantinople to lisi\j : her life was spared : 
but the ceremony of her marriage was performed with some obscure and 
nominal husband, before she was immnred in a perpetual prison, to bewail 
those crimes and misfortunes, which Honoria might have escaped^ had she net 
been bom the daughter of an emperor. (30) 

iA. D. 451.] A native of Gaul, and a contemporaiy, the learned and eloquent 
onius, who was afterward bishop of Clermont, had made a promise to one 
of his friends, that he would compose a regular bistoiy of the war of Attila. If 
the modesty of Sidonius had not discouraged him from the prosecution of this 
interesting work,(31^ the historian would have related, with the simplicity of 
truth, thosie memoraole events, to which the poet, in vague and doubtnil meta- 
phors, has concisely alluded. (32) The kines and nations of Gkrmaiiy and 
Scythia, from the Volga perhaps to the Danube, obeyed the wariike summons 
of Attila. From the ro^ai village, in the plains of Hungary, his standard moved 
toward the West; ana, after a march of seven or eight hundred miles, he 
reached the conflux of the Rhine and the Necker ; where he was joined by the 
Franks, who adhered to his all^, the elder of the sons of Clodion. A troop df 
light Barbarians, who roamed m quest of plunder, might bhoose the winter for 
the convenience of passing the river on the ice ; but the innumerable cavaliy of 
the Huns required such plenty of foragie and provisions, as could be procured 
only in a milder season ; the Hercynian forest supplied materials for a bridge 
of boats ; and the hostile mvriads were poured, with resistless violence, into 
the Belgic provinces.(33) The consternation of Gaul was universal ; and the 
various fortunes of its cities have been adorned by tradition with martyrdoms 
and miracles. (34) Troyes was saved hj the merits of St. Lupus ; St Servatius 
was removed from the world, that be might not behold the ruin of Tongres , 
and the prayers of St. Genevieve diverted the march of Attila from the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. But as the greatest part of the Gallic cities were alike 
destitute of saints and soldiers, they were besieged and stormed by the Huns, 

(28) See Prisem, p. 39, 40. It might be fklrly alleged, tbat if femalee could succeed to tbe tbnme, 
Valentlntaa himself, who had married the daughter and hetrea of Uie younger Theodoafua, would bavv 
aaMited her right to tbe Eaatem empire. 

(30) The adventures of Honoria are Imperfectly related by Jornandea, de Succeariooe Kegn. c 07, 
and de Reb. Get. c. 43, p. 674; and in the Chronicles of Prosper and Harcellinus; but they cannot be 
made consistent, or probaUe, unlera we aeparate, by an interval of time and place, her intrigne wtth 
Eugenius, and her Invitation of Attila. 

(31) Exegeraa mibi, ut promitterem tibl, Atillebellum stylo me posterls intlmatunim....c(K»er«a 
icribere, sed operls areptl ftsce perspccto, tedult Inchoasse. Bldon. ApoU. 1. vlii. epist. 15, pi 946 

(33) • ....Subltoeumruptatumultu.... 

Barbaries totaa fai te transfuderat Aretos, 

Oallla. Pugnacero Regum comltante Gelono 

Geplda trnz sequltur ; Scyrum Burgundio coglC : 

Chunus, Bellonotus, Neurus, Bastema. TWAj^m 

Bnicterua, ulvosA vel quern Nicer abluit unda 

Prorumpit Francus. Cecidit cito aecta bipeoni 

Hercynia In llntres, et Rbennm texuh aina 

Et Jam terrifices dlffuderat Attila turmis 

In campoa se Belga tucs. . . . 
■ ^m^ ,m^ ^ ^ . Panegyr. Avit 319, &c. 

(33J The most authentic and circumstantial account of this war, Is contained fai Jomandee (da K«* 
Getlcls, c. 3<>— 41, p. 662— ff72), who has somedines abridged, and sometimes transcribed, the larger histoty 
of Casslodorius. Jomandw. a quotation which it would bo superflaous to repeat, may be corrected and 
Ulusirated by Gregory of Tours, I. 3, c 5, 6, 7, and the Chronicles of Idatlus, Isidore, and tbe two 
Prospers. All the ancient testimonies are collected and inserted In the Historians of France; but tlia 
reader should be cautioned against a supposed extract from the Chronicle of Idatlus (among the frag- 
ments of Fredegarius, tom. 11. p. 403), which often contradicts the genuine text of the Galilean Usbop. 

(34) The ancient legendaries deserve some regard, as they are obliged to connect their fhUes with tiM 
real history of their own times. See the lives of St Lupus, St. Anlanus, tbe bisboiiB of Mfatx. BL Gca» 
vlave, A^ ia the Historians of France, tom. i. p. 644, 645. 649, torn. iU. jp. 369. 
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WhD praetisedy in the example of Metz,(35) their customaiy maxims of war. 
Tbey involved, in a i>Tomi8cuous massacre, the priests who served at the altar, 
ftnd the infants, who^ in the hour of danger, had been providently baptized by 
the bishop ; the flourishing city was delivered to the flames, and a solitary 
chapel of St. Stephen mariced the place where it formerly stood. From the 
Rhine and the Moselle, Attila advanced into the heart ofGaul ; crossed the 
Seine at Auxerre ; and after a long and laborious march, fixed his camp under 
the walls of Orleans. He was desirous of securing his conquests by tne pos* 
session of an advantageous post, which commanded the passage of the Loire ; 
and he depended on the secret invitation of Sangiban, king of the Alaoi, who 
had promised to betray the city, and to revolt from the service of the empire. 
But this treacherous conspiracy was detected and disappointed : Orleans had 
been strengthened with recent fortifications ; and the assaults of the Huns were 
vieprously repelled by the faithful valour of the 8oldiers> or citizens, who 
detendeci the place. The pastoral diligence of Anianus, a bishop of primitive 
sanctity and consummate prudence, exhausted every art of religious policy to 
support their courage, till the arrival of the expected succours. After an obsti- 
nate siefire, the walls were shaken by the battering rams ; the Huns had already 
t)ccupied the suburbs ; and the people, who were incapable of bearinr arms, 
lay prostrate in prayer. Anianus, who anxiously counted the days ana hours, 
despatched a trusty messenger to observe, from the rampart, the face of the 
distant country. He returned twice, without any intelligence, that could inspire 
hope or comfort ; but, in his third report, he mentioned a small cloud> which be 
had faintly descried at the extremity of the horizon. ** It is the aid of God," 
exclaimed, the bishop, in a tone of pious confidence ; and the whole multitude 
repeated after him, ** It is the aid of God." The remote object, on which 
every eye was fixed, became each moment larger, and more distinct; the 
Roman and Gothic banners were gradually perceived ; and a favourable wind 
blowing aside the dust, discovered, in deep array, the impatient squadrons of 
^tius and Theodoric ; who pressed forward to the relief of Orleans. 

The facility with which Attiia had penetrated into the heart of Gaul, may be 
ascribed to his insidious policj, as well as to the terror of his arms. His public 
declarations were skilfully mitigated by his private assurances; he alternately 
soothed and threatened the Romans ana the Uoths ; and the courts of Ravenna 
and Thoulouse, mutually suspicious of each other's intentions, beheld, with su* 
pine indifference, the approach of their common enemy. Miius was the sole 

Euardian of the public safety ; but his wisest measures were embarrassed by a 
tction, which, since the death of Flacidia, infested the Imperial palace : the 
youth of Italy trembled at the sound of a trumpet ; and the Barbarians, who, 
from fear or affection, were inclined to the cause of Attila, awaited, with doubt- 
ful and venal faith, the event of the war. The patrician passed the Alps at the 
head of some troops, whose strength and numbers scarcely deserved tne name 
of an army.(36) But on his arrival at Aries, or Lyons, he was confounded by 
the intelligence, that the Visigoths, refusing to embrace the defence of Gaul, 
had determined to expect, within their own terrritories the formidable invader, 
whom they professed to despise. The senator Avitus, who, after the honoura- 
ble exercise of the Prstorian prsefecture, had retired to his estate in Auver^ne, 
was persuaded to accept the important embassy, which he executed with ability 
mod success^ He represented to Theodoric, that an ambitious conqueror, who 

0S^ Tba ikeMkitaii or Oomit da Butt (Hiat dea Peuplet, tarn. Til. pw 5S9, US,) eannoi te ratoneOad 
WiUi any prinoplaa of raaaoa or criUciam. la not Gregory of Touro preciae and poaidve in hia account 
of the deatrucdon of Maul At the diaunce of no more tban ft hundred yean, could lie 1m Ignorant, 
vould tlM people be icnomnti of the fnte of n city, the actual raaidence of bla aoverelgna, the kinga or 
Auatraaial The leaned Count, who aeema to have undertaken Um apology of Attila, and the Barba- 
tlana, appeala to the fkiae Idatlua, pareens clvitatibua Germania et Gallic, and forgets, that the tiui 
Uatiiia M tXpHciUy aanned, plurfanv civitaiea ^m^Ut^ aiMBf wbick he tnuMratea Melft. 
(38) . . . . VU liquenu Alpaa 

JBtlua, tenue, et raram alne odlite dacena 
Robor, In auiItUe Geticum male erednlua agaafln 

I nca a inm proprlJa prciumena adfore caatifa. 

Faaaiyr.Avtt.«n^*ti 
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aspired to the dominion of the earth, could be teslsted only by the firm «Jd 
unanimous alliance of the powers whom he laboured to oppress.^ The lively 
eloquence of Avitus inflamed the Gothic warriors, by the description of the 
injuries which their ancestors had suffered from the Huns; whose implacable 
fury still pursued them from the Danube to the foot of the Pyrenees* ne stre- 
nuously ureed, that it was the duty of every Christian to save, from sacrtle^us 
violation, the churches of God, and the relics of the saints : that it was the mte- 
rest of every Barbarian, who had acquired a settlement in Gaol, to defend the 
fields and vineyards, which were cultivated for his use, against the desolation 
of the Scythian shepherds. Theodoric yielded to the evidence of truth ; adopted 
the measure at once the most prudent and the most honourable ; and declaredf 
that as the faithful ally of MUm and the Romans, he was ready to expose his 
life and kingdom for the common safety of Gaul.(37) The Visigoths, who, at 
that time, were in the mature vigour of their fame and power, obeyed with 
alacrity the sienal of war ; prepared their arms and horses, and assembled 
under the standard of their a^ea king, who was resolved, with his two eldest 
sons, Torismond and Theodonc, to command in person his numerous and valiant 
people. The example of the Goths determined several tribes or nations, that 
seemed to fluctuate between the Huns and the Romans. The indefatigable 
diligence of the patrician gradually collected the troops of Gaol and Germany, 
who had formerly acknowledged themselves the subjects, or soldiers, of the 
rep|ublic, but who now claimed the rewards of voluntary service, and the rank 
otindependent allies ; the Lseti, the Armoricans, the Breones, the Saxons, the 
Burgundians, the Sarmatians, or Alani, the Ripirarians, and the Franks, who 
followed Merovius as their lawful prince. Such was the various army, which, 
under the conduct of iEtius and Theodoric advanced, by rapid marches, to 
relieve Orleans, and to give battle to the innumerable host of Attila.(38) 

On their approach, the king of the Huns immediately raised the sie^e, and 
sounded a retreat to recall the foremost of his troops from the pillage of a city 
which they had already entered. (39) The valour of Attila was always guided 
by his prudence ; and as he foresaw the fatal consequences of a defeat in the 
heart ot Gaul, he repassed '4he Seine, and expected tne enemy in the plains of 
Cbllons, whose smooth and level surface was adapted to the operations of b» 
Scythian cavaliy. But in this tumultuary retreat, tne vanguard of the Romans, 
and their allies, continually pressed, and sometimes et^aged, the troops whom 
Attila had posted in the rear ; the hostile columns in the darkness of the night 
and the perplexity of the roads, might encounter each other without deskrn ; 
and the bloody conflict of the Franks and Gepids, in which fifteen thousand(40) 
Barbarians were slain, was a prelude to a more general and decisive action. 
The Catalaunian fields(41) spread themselves round Chilons, and extended, 
according to the va^ue measurement of Jomandes, to the length of one hundred 
and fifty, and the nreadth of one hundred, miles, over the whole province, 
which is entitled to the appellation of a diampaign coantiy.(42) Tbb spaciotf 

(97) The poHcr of Attila, of JEtlUL uid of the VblgoUM, ta Impeifeedy described In Uie Panepilc of 
AvliuB, and the thlrty-sixUi chapter of Jornandee. The poet and the historian were both bla«ed by per- 
•onal or national prejadloes. The former exalts the merit and importance of Avitua ; orbis, Avite, satoa, 
ite. The latter Is anxious to show the Goths In the most ATOtuable Hgbk Yet their agreenMiil, when 
th^ are fairly interpreted, Is a proof of their veracity. 

(38) The review of the army of ^tius Is made by Jomandes, c 36, p. 664, edit. Grot ton. 11. p. S3, of 
the Hlstor'ans of France, with the notes of the Benedictine Editor. Tbe Lmti were a promiscuous race 
of Barbar/ans, bom or naturalized In Gaul; and the Riparli, or Ripuarii^ derived their name from their 
posts on the three rivers, the Rhine, Uie Meuse, and the Moselle; the ^mwrieans poesesaed the Inde- 
pendent cities between the Behie end the Loire. A colony of Saxtnu had been planted in Uie diooess of 
Bayeux; tbe Burnatdimu were setUed In Savoy; and the Bnonet were a warlike tribe of RhMiaiM^ to 
the east of the Lake of Constance. 

(39) Aurellanensis urbls obsidlo, oppugnatlo, Imiptlo, necdlrepdo, I. t. Bidon. Anollfai. I. vffi- qrisL IS, 

E. 946. The preservation of Orieans might be easUy turaedfaitoa miracle, obtained, and foretold, by thk 
oty bishop. 

(40) The common edlttona read xck; but there is some authority of manuscripti (aad almest h^ 
authori^ Is sufficient) for the more reasonable number of xvh. 

(41) ChAions, or Duro-Catalaunam, afterward Catalanni, had formerty made a part of theterritocy of 
Rhelms. from whence It is distant only twenty-seven miles. See Vales. NotiL Gall. p. 136, D'Anville, 
Notice de I'Ancienne Gaule, p. 813. 370. 

/4S) Tbe name of Campania, or Campagne, U frequently menttoned by Grcgoiy of Tours; and tatf 
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I^iD was distinguishedf however, by some inequalities of ground ; and the im- 
portanoe of a height, which commanded the camp of Attila, was understood, 
and disputed, by the two ^enerals^ The young and valiant Torismond first 
occupied the summit ; the Uoths rushed with irresistible weight on the Huns, 
who laboured to ascend from the opposite side ; and the possession of this 
advantageous post inspired both the troops and tlieir leaders with a fair assurance 
of victoiy. The anxiety of Attila prompted him to consult his priests and 
haruspices. It was reported, that, after scrutinizing the entrails of victims, and 
scraping their bones, they revealed, in mysterious language, his own defeat, 
with the death of his principal adversary ; and that the Barbarian, by accepting 
the eouivalent, expressed his involuntary esteem for the superior merit of £tius. 
fiut the unusual despondency, which seemed to prevail among the Huns, en- 
gaged Attila to use the expedient, so familiar to the generals of antiquity, of 
animating his troops by a military oration ; and his language was that ot a king, 
who had often fbi^ht and conquered at their head. (43) He pressed them to 
consider their past glory, their actual danger, and their future hopes. The 
same fortune, which opened the deserts and morasses of Scythia to their unarmed 
valour, which had laid so many warlike nations prostrate at their feet, had re- 
served the joys of this memorable field for the consummation of their victories. 
The cautious steps of their enemies, their strict alliance, and their advantageous 
posts, he artfully represented as the effects, not of prudence, but of fear. The 
Visigoths alone were the strength and nerves of the opposite army ; and the 
Huns might securely trample on the degenerate Romans, whose close and com- 
pact order betrayed their apprehensions,, and who were ^usdlly incapable of 
supoorting the dangers, or toe fatigues, of a day of battle. Tlie doctrine of 
preaestination, so favourable to martial virtue, was carefully inculcated by the 
king of the Huns J who assured his subjects, that the warriors, protected by 
Heaven, were safe and invulnerable amidst the darts of the enemy; but that 
the unerrir^ Fates would strike their victims in the bosom of inelorious peace. 
** I myself," continued Attila, *^ will throw the first javelin, and toe wretch who 
refuses to imitate the example of his sovereign, is devoted to inevitable death." 
The spirit of the Barbarians was rekindled by the presence, the voice, and the 
example of their intrepid leader ; and Attila, yielding to their impatience, imme- 
diately formed his order of battle. At the head of his brave and faithful Huns, 
be occupied, in person, the centre of the line. The nations subject to his em- 
pire, the Rugians, the Heruli, the Thuringians, the Franks, the Burgundians, 
were extended, on either hand, over the ample space of thcCatalaunian fields ; 
the right wing was commanded by Ardaric, king of the Gepidae ; and the three 
valiant brothers, who reigned over the Ostrogoths, were posted on the led to 
oppose the kindred tribes of the Visigoths. The disposition of the allies was 
regulated by a different principle, bangiban, the faithless king of the Alani, 
was placed in the centre ; where his motions might be strictly watched, and 
his treacheiT might be instantlj punished. iEtius assumed the command of the 
lefl, and Theodoric of the right, wing ; while Torismond still continued to 
occupy the heights which appear to have stretched on the flank, and perhaps 
the rear, of the Scythian army. The nations from the Volga to the Atlantic 
were assembled on the plains of Chilons ; but many of these nations had been 
divided by faction, or conquest, or emigration ; and the appearance of similar 
arms and ensiens, which threatened each other, presented the imageof a civil war. 
The discipline and tactics of the Greeks and Romans, form an interesting 
part of their national manners. The attentive study of the military operations 
of Xenophon, or Cesar, or Frederic, when they are described by the same genius 
which coDceived and executed them, may tend to improve (if suchfimprove- 

flreat prorlDce, of wliicb EbeinM wai Uie capital, obejred Uw commaad of a duke. Valet. Notit p 

(43) I am aeniible that these miliUry oratloos are uioally oompoaed by the hletorian ; yet the old 
Oitrosoths, who had served under Attila,inight repeat his discourse to Caaslodoriua : the ideas, nod even 
tiie expressions, have an original Scythian cast; and I doubt, wbetbef aa Italian of tbe ajjoji centazT, 
fMvld have thoofht of the hujus certamlaia gauHa, 
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ment can be wished) the art of destroying: the human species. But the batffo 
of Ch&lons can only excite our curiosity, by the magnitude of the object; 
Mnce it was decided by the blind impetuosity of Barbarians, and has been 
related by partial writers, whose civil or ecclesiastical profession secluded 
them from the knowledge of military affairs. Cassiodoriua, however, had 
familiariy conversed with many Gothic warriors who served in that memorable 
engagement ; " a conflict," as they informed him, *^ fierce, various, obstinate, 
and bloody; such as could not be paralleled, either in the present, or in past 
ages!" The number of the slain amounted to one hundred and sixty-two 
thousand, or according to another account, three hundred thousand persons ;(44) 
and these incredible exaggerations suppose a real and efiective loss, sufficient 
to justify the historian^s remark, that whole generations may be swept away» 
by the madness of kings, in the space of a single hour. Af^er the mutual and 
repeated discharge of missile weapons, in which the archers of Scythia roigh. 
signalize their superior dexterity, the cavalry and infantnr of the two armies 
were furiously mingled in closer combat. The Huns, wno fought under the 
eyes of their king, pierced through the feeble and doubtful centre of the allies, 
separated their wir^ from eacn other, and wheeling, with a rapid effort, to the 
left, directed their whole force against the Visigoths. As Theoaoric rode alor^ 
the ranks to animate his troops, he received a mortal stroke from the javelio 
of Andafes, a noble Ostrogoth, and immediately fell from his horse. The 
wounded king was oppressed in the general disorder, and trampled under the 
feet of his own cavalry ; and this important death served to explain the ambi- 
guous prophecy of the haruspices. Attila already exulted in the confidence of- 
victory, when tne valiant Torismond descended from the hills, and verified the 
remainder of the prediction. The Visieoths, who had been thrown into con- 
fusion by the flight, or defection, of the Alani, gradually restored their order of 
battle ; and the Huns were undoubtedly vanquished, since Attila was com* 
pelled to retreat. He had exposed his person with the rashness of a private 
soldier ; but the intrepid troops of the centre had pushed forward beyond the 
rest of the line ; their attack was faintly supported ; their flanks were un- 
guarded ; and the conquerors of Scythia and Germany were saved by the 
approach of the night from a total defeat. They retired within the circle of 
wagons that fortified their camp; and the dismounted squadrons prepared 
themselves for a defence, to which ne'ther their arms, nor toeir temper, were 
adapted. The event was doubtful ; but Attila had secured a last and honour- 
able resource. The saddles and rich furniture of the cavaiiy were collected 
by his order, into a funeral pile : and the magnanimous Barbarian had resolved, 
it his intrenchments should be forced, to rush headlong into the flames, and to 
deprive his enemies of the gloiy which thej might have acquired, by the death 
^ captivity of Attila.(45) 

But his enemies had passed the night in equal disorder and anxiety. The 
inconsiderate courage of Torismond was tempted to urge the pursuit, till he 
unexpectedly found himself, with a few followers, in the midst of the Scythian 
wagons. In the confusion of a nocturnal combat, be was thrown from his 
horse ; and the Gothic prince must have perished like his father, if his youthful 
strength, and the intrepid zeal of his companions, had not rescued him from this 
dangerous situation, in the same manner, but on the left of the line, ^tius him- 
selffseparated from his allies, ignorant of their victory, and anxious for their fate^ 
encountered and escaped the hostile troops, that were scattered over the plains 
of CbUons ; and at length reached the camp of the Goths, which he could only 

(44) The ezprearidiii of Jomuides, or rather of CaMlodoriiii, ara extremely itrong. Benam atroz» 
multiplex, immane, peitlnaz, cul simlU nulla usquam narrat antiquius: ubi talla gou referuntiir, at 
nihil esset quod in ▼Iti mii consplcere potulatet egreglui, qui hulua miraculijirivarelttr aspaciA. Dabo* 
(HiflL Critique, torn. i. p. 3Bi, 393,) attempts to reconcile the 109,000 of Jomandet, wiUi the 306,000 of 
IdatiuB and Isidore; by sunpoeina, thai the laraer number included the total deecractkai of the war, the 
effects nf diseasef the slaughter of the unarmed people, &e. 

(45) The Count de Buat (Hist, des Peuples, &c. torn. vli. p. 554—573), still depending on the/a2««| an4 
again rejecting the true Idatius, has divided the defeat of Attila into two great battles; the former mbv 
Orleans, the latter in Champagne: in the one, Theodoric was slain ; in the other, he was rerenged. 
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lortify with a sligfit rampart of shields, till the dawn of day. The Imperial 
general was soon satisfieaof the defeat of Attila, who still remained inactive 
Mritbin his intrenchments j and when he contemplated the bloody scene, he 
observed, with secret satisfaction, that the loss had principally: fallen on the 
Barbarians. The body of Theodpric, pierced with honourable wounds, was 
discovered under a heap of the slain : his subjects bewailed the death of their 
kJn^ and father j but their lears were mioe^Ied with songs and acclamationst 
and[ bis funeral ntes were performed in the lace of a vanquished enemy* The 
Goths, clasbing their arms, elevated on a buckler his eldest son Torismond» 
to whom they justly ascribed the glory of their success; and the new king 
accepted the obligation of reveiige, as a sacred portion of his paternal inhe- 
ritance. Tet the Goths themselves were astonished by the fierce and undaunted 
aspect of their formidable antagonist : and their historian has compared Attila 
to a lion encompassed in his den, ana threatening his hunters with redoubled 
fury. The kii^ and nations, who might have deserted his standard in the 
hour of distress, were made sensible, that the displeasure of their monarch was 
the most imminent and inevitable danger. All His instruments of martial music 
incessantly sounded a loud animating strain of defiance ; and the foremost troops 
Mrbo advanced to the assault, were checked, or destroyed, by showers of arrows 
from eveiy side of the intrenchments. It was determined m a general council 
of war, to besiej^e the king of the Huns in his camp, to intercept his provisions* 
and to reduce him to the alternative of a disgraceful treaty, or an unequal com- 
bat. But the impatience of the Barbarians soon disdained these cautious and 
dilatorjr measures : and the mature policy of £tius was apprehensive, that, after 
the extirpation of the Huns, the republic would be oppi-essed by the pride and 
power of the Gothic nation. The patrician exerted the superior ascendant of 
authority and reason, to calm the passions, which the son of Theodoric con- 
sidered as a duty ; represented, with seemira^ affection, and real truth, the dan- 
gers of absence and delay ; and persuaded Torismond to disappoint, by his 
n>eedy return, the ambitious designs of bis brothers, who might occupy the 
throne and treasures of Thoubuse.Ue) After the departure of the Goths, and 
the separation of the allied army, Attila was surprised at the vast silence that 
reigned. over the plains of Chalons: the suspicion of some hostile stratagem 
detained him several days within the circle of his wagons ; and his retreat 
beyond the Rhine confessed the last victoiy which was achieved in the name 
of the Western empire. Merovius and his Franks, observing a prudent dis- 
tance, and magnifying the opinion of their strength, by the numerous fires which 
they kindled every night, continued to follow the rear of the Huns, till they 
nsached the confinea of Thurineia. The Thuringians served in the army of 
AttUa : they traversed, both in their march and in their return, the territories of 
the Franks ; and it was perhaps in this war that they exercised the cruelties, 
which, about fourscore years afterward, were revenged by the son of Clovis. 
They massacred their hostages, as well as their captives : two hundred young 
maidens were tortured with exquisite and unrelenting rafe ; their bodies were 
torn asunder by wild horses, or their bones were crushed under the weight of 
colling wagons ; and their unburied limbs were abandoned on the public roads, 
as a prey to dogs and vultures. Such were those savage ancestors, whose 
imaginary virtues have sometimes excited the praise and envy of civilized 
l^es !(47) 
[A. O. 462.] Neither the spu*it, nor the forces, nor the reputation of Attila, 

^4e> JotpvnAm de TtOmB Getieis, c 41, p. 071. TIm policy of JEUiu, and the tehavioor of Torfanioiid, 
«re eztiemely natural; and tb« patrician, aoeordingto Gregory of Toura (I. il, c. 7. p. 103,) diaxnined the 
prince of the Franks by suggesting to him a similar appreliension. The false Idatius ridiculously pre- 
tanda, that .Alius paid a clandestine, nocturnal) visit to the kings of the Huns and of the Visigoths ; 
from each of whom be obtained a bribe of ten thousand pieces of gold, aa the price of an undi»> 
mrbed retreat. *• 

(47) These cruelties, which are passionately deplored by Theodoric, the son of Clovla (Gregory of 
Tours, 1. iil. c. 1<K p. 190), suit the Ume and circumstances of the invasion of Attila. His residence la 
Tburingte was long attested by popular tradition ; and he is supposed to have assembled a ecurmdtoL 
or diet, in the territory of Eisenach. See Mascou, ix. 30, who settles with nice accuraQy the «xtaBt of 
ancient Thoringia, and derives its name from tlie uotiilc tribe of ThervingL 
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were impaired by the faflure of the Gallic expedition. In the ensuing springs 
He repeated his oemand of the princess Hoix)na, and her patrimonial treasures* 
The demand was aeain rejected, or eluded : and the indignant lover imme- 
diately took the fiela, passed the Alps, invaded Italy, and besieged Aquileia 
with an innumerable host of Barbarians. Those Barbarians were unskilled io 
the methods of conducting a regular siege, which, even among the ancients, 
required some knowledge, or at least some practice of the mechanic arts. But 
the labour of many thousand provincials and captives, whose lives were sacri- 
ficed withbut pity, mif^ht execute the most painful and dangerous workl The 
skill of the Roman artists might be corrupted to tbe destruction of their coun- 
try. The walls of Aquileia were assaulted by a formidable train of batterine 
rams, moveable turrets, and ei^ines, that threw stones, darts, and fire ;(48) and 
the monarch of the Huns empmyed the forcible impulse of hope, fear, emula- 
tion, and interest, to subvert the only barrier which delayed the conquest of 
Italy. Aquileia was at that period one of the richest, the most populous, and 
the strongest of the maritime cities of the Hadriatic coast. Tbe Gothic aaxili- 
aries, who appear to have served under their native prin<ies Alaric and Antala» 
communicated their intrepid spirit j and the citizens still remembered tbe glo- 
rious and successful resistance, which their ancestors bad opposed to a fierce* 
inexorable Barbarian, who disgraced the majesty of the Roman purple. Three 
months were consumed without effect in the siege of Aquileia; till the want of 
provisions, and tbe clamoura of his army, compelled Attila to relinauish the 
enterprise ; and reluctantly to issue his orders, that the troops should strike 
their tents the next morning, and begin their retreat. But as he rode round tbe 
walls, pensive, angn7> and disapoointed, he observed a stork, preparing to leave 
her nest, in the towers, and to ny with her infant family towara the country. 
He seized, with the ready penetration of a statesman, this trifling incident, which 
chance had offered to superstition ; and exclaimed, in a loud and cheerful tone, 
that such a domestic bird, so constantly attached to human society, would never 
have abandoned her ancient seats, unless those towers had been devoted to 
impending ruin and so]itude.(49) The favourable omen inspired an assurance 
of victoiy ; the sie^e was renewed, and prosecuted with fresh vin>ur ; a large 
breach was made in the part of the wall from whence the stork had taken her 
flight ; the Huns mounted to the assault with irresistible fury ; and the succeed- 
ing generation could scarcely discover the ruins of Aquileia. (60) After this 
dreadful chastisement, Attila pursued his march ; and as he passed, the cities 
of Altinum, Concordia, and Padua, were reduced into heaps of stones and 
ashes. The inland towns, Vicenza, Verona, and Beigamo, were exposed to 
the rapacious cruelty of the Huns. Milan and Pavia submitted, without resist- 
ance, to the loss of their wealth ; and applauded the unusual clemency, which 
preserved from the flames the public, as well as private, buildings ; and spared 
the lives of the captive multitude. The popular traditions of Comum, Turin, 
or Modena, may justly be suspected ^ yet they concur with more authentic evi 
dence to prove, that Attila spread his ravages over the rich plains of modem 
Lombardy ; which are divided by the Po, and bounded by the Alps and Apen- 
nine.(61) When he took possession of the royal palace of Milan, he was sur- 

(48) MachintecoiiBtnictiifOmnibawmDtonnentoramgeneribasadhlblUs. Jornandw, c 49, p. STSl fa 
the thtnmnUi century, Uie Bloguli battered the cltiei of China with luige engines, oonftnicted by tii« 
M ahomeiana or ChriBtians, in their feryice, which threw Mones from 150 to 300 pounda welgbL In tba 
defence ot their countnr the Chinese ined gunpowder, and even bombs, above a hundred yean befw* 
Uiey were known in Europe ; yet even those celestial, or Infernal amis, were InsuiBdent to protea a 
pa8illanim< nis nation. See Gaubil. Hist des Hongous, p. 70, 71. 155. 157, dtc 

(49) The «me story Is told by Jomandes, and by Proconius (de BeU. Vandal. I I. c. 4. p. 187. 188) : oor 
Is h easy to lecide, which is the original. But the Greek historian Is guihy of aa inezcoaaale nisiake, la 
placing the s «e of Aquileia tifUr the death of ifitins. 

(50) Jomai des, about a hundred years afterward, aflimis, that Aquileia was so completely Tufated, 
Ita ut vix eju< vestigia, at appareant, rellquerlnt. See Jornandes de Reb. Getlcis, c 4S, p. 873. Paul 
Diacon. I. il. c. 14, p. 785. Liutprand. Hist. i. iii. c. S. The name of Aquileia was somedmcs applied 
to Forum Juiit ^ ^ividad dell Priuli)vthe more recent capital of the Venetian provinee.^ 

(51) In descril ing this war of Attila, a war su fkmous, but so Imperfectly known, I have taken for iny 

Kldes two learned Italians, who considered the subject with some peculiar advantages; Slgoolus, m 
iperio Oecldentall, L zUL In hia works, torn. L p. 49i5— 503; and Muratori, Annall dUUdia. torn. )imk 
tHJir^M, 870, edition. ^^ 
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pnsed, and offended, at the si^bt of a picture, which represented the Cesan 
seated on their throne, and the princes of Scjthia prostrate at their feet. The 
revenge which Attila inflicted on this monument ot Roman vanity, was harmless 
and ingenious. He commanded a painter to reverse the 5gures, and the atti- 
tudes ; and the emperors were delineated on the same canvass, approaching in 
a suppliant posture to empty their bags of tributary gold before tne throne ot 
the Scythian monarch. (62). The spectators must hav^ confessed the truth and 
propriety of the alteration ; and were perhaps tempted to apply, on this sin 
gular occasion, the well-known fable ot the dispute between the lion and the 
man.j[53) 

It is a saying worthy of the ferocious pride of Attila, that the grass nevei 
g[rew on the spot where his horse had trod. Yet the savagje destroyer unde- 
signedly laid the foundation of a republic, which revived, in the teudal state 
of Europe, the art and spirit of commercial industry. The celebrated name of 
Venice, or Venetia,(54) was formerljr diffused over a laige and fertile province 
of Italy, from the confines of Pannonia to the river Addua, and from tne Po to 
the Rnaetian and Julian Alps. Before the irruption of the Barbarians, fifty 
Venetian cities flourished in peace and prosperity : Aquileia was placed in the 
most conspicuous station : but the ancient dignity of Padua was supported by 
agriculture and manufactures ; and the property of five hundred citizens, who 
were entitled to the equestrian rank, must have amounted, at the strictest com- 
putation, to one million seven hundred thousand pounds. Many families of 
Aquileia, Padua, and the adjacent towns, who fled from the sword of the Huns, 
found a safe^ though obscure, refuge in the neighbouring islands.(55^ At the 
extremity of the Gulf, where the Hadriatic feebly imitates the tioes of the 
ocean, near a hundred small islands are separated by shallow water from the 
continent, and protected from the waves by several long slips of land, which 
admit the entrance of vessels through some secret and narrow channels.(56) 
Till the middle of the fiflh century, these remote and sequestered spots 
remained without cultivation, with few inhabitants, and almost without a name. 
But the manners of the Venetian fugitives, their arts and their government, 
were gradually fonned by their new situation ; and one of the epistles of Cas- 
8iodonus,(57) which describes their condition about seventy years afterward, 
may be considered as the primitive monument of the republic/ The minister 
of Theodoric compares them, in his faint declamatoiy style, to water fowl, 
who had fixed their nests on the bosom of the waves ; and though he allows, 
that the Venetian provinces had formerly contained many noble families, he 
insinuates, that they were now reduced ny misfortune to the same level of 
humble poverty. Fisb was the common, and almost the universal, food of 

(S3) This artfde may b« fbond aiider two dUferent artidei (jttduikmnv and jnpvxof) of Uie mtacdlaneow 
eompUatioD oNfSuidas. 
(53) Leo raapondit, bamanA hoe pietum manA : 

Vlderes bomlnem d^Jectum, al plngere 



Appendii ad Plwdram, Fab. zxr. 
The lion In Phiedmi very foolishly appeala firom pictafee to Uie amphitheatre ; and I am clad to 
oheerve, that the native taale of La Fontaine (L UL fable x.) haa omitted this moat lame and; impo- 
tent concliuioo. 



(54) Paul, the Deacon (de Gestae Langobard. 1. lii. e. 14, p. 784), describes the provincea of Italy about 
Jie end of the eiffhth century. VemetU non solom In nauels Insufit quas nunc Venetias dlcimus, constat ; 
Bed ejus termlois a Pannonia flnibas usque Adduam lluvium protelatur. The history of that province, 



Ull the age of Charlemagne, forms the first and most interesting part of the Verona lUustraia (p. l-~ 
388), in which the maiqula Scipio MafliBi has shown himself equally capable of enlarged views and 
minute di«qulsltions. 

(55) This emigration Is not attested by any contemporary evidence ; but tha. (bet Is proved by tb» 
event, and the circumstances might be preserved by tradition. The citizens of Aquileia retired to th« 
Isle of Gradua, tliose of Padua to Blvus Altus, or Rialto, where the city of Venice was afterward 
built, Ite. 

(56) The topography and antiquities of the VeneUan Islands, from Gradus to (Tlodia, or Chloggia, are 
accurately stated In the Dlsseruilo Chrorographfca de ItaliA Medii ^vl, p. 151—155. 

(57) Candodor. Variar. 1. zli. eptet. 94. Maffel (Verona Illustrata, part 1. p. 340-854,) has translated 
and explained this curious letter, in the spirit of a learned antiquarian and a faithAil subject, who con- 
Bidered Venice as the only legitimate offspring of the Roman republic. He fixes the date of the epistle, 
and consequently the prefecture, of Casstodoriui, A. D. 5!D ; and the marquis's authority has the man 
weight, as be had prepared an edition of his works, and actually published a DisaerUtkm on the ttua 
aithognphy of bis name. Sea Osservasioni Liotteraire, torn. 11 p. 990—339. 
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erery rank : (heir only treasure consisted in the plenty of salt, wfaicH tbey 
€xtracted from the sea : and the exchai«e of that commodity, so essential to 
human life^ was substituted in the neighbouring markets to the currency of 
gold and stlyer. A people whose habitatk)ns migiit be doubtfully assigned to 
Uie earth or water, soon oecame alike familiar with the two elements ; and the 
demands of avarice succeeded to those of necessity. The islanders, who from 
Grado to Chiozza, were intimately connected with each other, penetrated into 
the heart of Italy, bjr the secure, though laborious, navig^ation of the rivers and 
inland canals. Their vessels, which were continually mcreasmg in size and 
number, visited all the harbours of the Gulf; and the marriage, which 
Venice annually celebrates with the Hadriatic, was contracted in her early 
infancy. The epistle of Cassiodorius, the Pweforian praefect, .'s addressed to 
the maritime tribunes ; and he exhorts them, in a roild tone of authoritjr, to 
animate the zeal of their countiymen for the public service, which re<iuiied 
their assistance to transport the magazines of wme and oil from the province of 
Istria to the royal city of Ravenna. The ambiguous office of these magistrates 
is explained by the tradition, that, in the twelve principal islands, twelve 
tribunes, or judges I'^ere created by an annual and popular election. The 
existence of the Venetian republic under the Gothic kingdom of Italy, is 
attested by the same authentic record, which annihilates their lofty claim of 
original and perpetual independence. (58) 

The Italians, who had long since renounced the exercise of arms, were sur« 
prised, after forty years peace, by the approach of a formidable Barbarian, 
whom they abhorred, as the enemy of their religion, as well as of their republic* 
Amidst the eeneral consternation, i£tius alone was incapable of fear ; but it 
was impossible that he should achieve, alone, and unassisted, any militaiy 
exploits worthy of his former renown. The Barbarians who had defended. 
Gaul, refused to march to the relief of Italy ; and the succours promised by the 
Eastern emperor were distant and doubtful. Since £tius, at the head of his 
domestic troops, still maintained the field, and harassed or retarded the march 
of Attila, he never showed himself more truly great, than at the time when his 
conduct was blamed by an ignorant and ungrateful people.(59^ If the mind, 
of Valentinian had been susceptible of any eenerous sentiments, ne would have 
chosen such a general for his example and his guide. But the timid erandaoQ 
of Theodosius, instead of sharing tne dangers, escaped from the souoaof war ; 
and his hasty retreat from Ravenna to Rome, from an impregnable fortress to 
an open capital, betrayed his secret intention of abandoning Italy, as soon as 
the danger should approach his Imperial person. This shameful abdicatioa 
was suspended, however^ by the spirit of doubt and delay, which commonly 
adheres to pusillanimous counsels, and sometimes corrects their pernicious ten- 
dency. The Western emperor, with the senate and people of Rome, embraced' 
the more salutary resolution of deprecating, bjr a solemn and suppliant embassy* 
the wrath of Attila. This important commission was accej^ed by Avienus, 
who, from his birth and riches, his consular dignity, the numerous train of his 
clients, and bis personal abilities, held the first rank in the Roman senate. 
The specious ana artful character of Avienu8,(60) was admirably qualified to 
conduct a negotiation either of public or private interest : his colleague Tri- 
getius had exercised the Proetorian prefecture of Italy ; and Leo, bishop of 
Rome, consented to expose his life for the safety of his flock. The genius of 

(Sm See in Um eecond Tolmne of Ainelot da la Houenie Hiilolre da GoaTeraement de Ventfle, « 
tmmladon of Uie flunoiu Sff«<ttm<9. Thli book, whieh bu been eialted (kr above its meriia, la atalned, 
lo every line, with Uie dHlngenuoue malevolence of party; but the principal evidence, genuine aad 
apocryphal, if brought togpther, and the reader will eaaUy choo«e the fair DiediuBi. 

(S9) Shrmond (Not. au Sldon. Apollln. p. 19,)haa publUied a curloua paauge from the Chronlele of 
Proeper. Attila redintegratia vlrlbua, quaa in Gallia amieetat, lullam ingredi per Pannoniaa iniendtt; 
nihil duoe noatio iBlio secundum prioris beHI opera prwiplciente, fcd He reproeclies ^tlua with negieet* 
Inc to guard the Atpe, and with a design to abandon luly ; but this raah censure may at least be oouDiar* 
bi3anced by the favourable testimonies of Idatlua and Isidore. 

(SO) See the original portraits of Avlenus, and his rival Baslliua, delineated and contrasted !■ tto 
epistlet (i. 9. p. 9S,) of Sidonius. He bad studied the charaeten of the two cbleft of the senaia : InU kSi 
•tiaehed himself to BasUiua, as the more solid and disinterested flriend. 
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]>o,(6t) was exercised and displayed in the public misfortunes ; and be has 
d^ienred the appellation of GrtcUj by the successful zeal^ with which he 
laboured to establish his opinions, and bis authority, under the T^nerable names 
of orthodox faith, and ecclesiastical discipline. The Roman ambassadors were 
introduced to the tent of Attila, as he lay encamped at the place where the 
slow windinff Mincius is lost in the foaming waves of the lake Benacus,(62^ 
and trampled with his Scythian cavalry the farms of Catnllus and Viigil.^GS) 
The Barbarian monarch listened with favourable, and even respectful attention; 
and the deliverance of Italy was purchased by the immense ransom, or dowiy^ 
of the princess Honoria. The state of his army might facilitate the treaty, and 
hasten bis retreat. Their martial spirit was relaxed by the wealth and indoi 
lence of a v^rm climate. The shepherds of the Norths whose ordinary food 
consisted of milk and raw flesh, indulged themselves too freely in the use of 
bread, of wine, and of meat, prepared and seasoned by the arts of cookeir; 
aind the progress of disease revenged in some measure the iniuries of tne 
Italians. (64) When Attila declarea his resolntion of carrying his victorious 
atfms to the gates of Rome, he was admonished by his friends, as well as his 
enemies, that Alaric had not long survived the conquest of the eternal city. 
His mind, superior to real danger, was assaulted by imaginaij terrors ; nor 
CDuld he escape the influence oT superstition, which had so often been sub« 
servient to his designs.(65) The pressing eloquence of Lieo, his majestic 
aspect, and sacerdotal robes, excited the veneration of Attila for the spiritual 
father of the Christians. The apparition of the two apostles, St. Peter and St. 
Paul, who menaced the Barbarian with instant death, if he rejected the prayer 
of ^heir successor, is one of the noblest legends of ecclesiastical tradition. The 
safety of Rome might deserve the interposition of celestial beings ; and some 
indulgence is due to a fable which has been represented by the pencil of 
Raphael, and the chisel of Algardi.(66) 

[A. D. 453.] Before the king of the Huns evacuated Italy, be threatened to 
return more dreadful, and more implacable, if bis bride, the princess Honona» 
were not delivered to his ambassadors within the term stipulated by the treaty. 
Yet, in the mean white, Attila relieved his tender anxiety, by adding^ a beautimi 
maid, whose name was Ildico, to the list of his innumerable wive8.767) Their 
marriage was celebrated with barbaric pomp aqd festivity, at nis wooden 
palace beyond the Danube : and the monarch, oppressed with wine and sleep^ 

(Sl) The chvaemr tnd prlndplM of Leo imj be traced in one hondrad and forty-one orlgiiud tnMm, 
which iUuBtrate Uie ecclesiastical history of his loo^ and busy pontifleate, ftomA.D. 440 to 461. Ba«< 
Dupin, BibllofbAque Eccleaiaatlque, torn. ill. part ii. p. 190—185. 

(flS) • • . .laNUa iageni ubt flezlbus errat 

JMoMtes, et teoeiA precezlt amndfaie ripaa 

Anne laena tanloa. te Lari maiinie, teqae 
Fhietibaa, et ftemttu aasargena Baue§ marino. 

(63) The Marquis Mafliel (yerona lUustraia, part i. p. 05. ISO. SI, part U. p. U. 6.) hat iOnaHatad whA 
taste and learning this interesting toposraphy. He places the Interview of Attila and St. Leo neai 
Ariolica, or Ardeliea, now Peschlera, «t the conSoz of the lake and river ; ascertains the villa of Catullna, 
in the delifrhiful peninsula of Sannlo, and discoven the Andes ot Viifil, in the village of Bandea, precWy 
situate, qui se subducere coUes indpiunt, where the Venmeae hills imperoepliUy slope down Into thA 
plain of Mantua.* 

(64) Si statim InflMlo acmlnD urbem petilssent. graade dlserimenesaat; sad in VenedA quo Un tneto 
Italia nurfissima est, ipsA soli calique clementJA robur eiangult. Adhoe padls uso caraisque coeta, et 
dnieedine vinl midgatoe, ftc. This parage of Florua (ill. 3,) is stUl more applicable to the Huns than to 
the Clmbrl, and it may serve as a commentary on the eetdttUd plague, with which Idatiaa and Udora 
have afflicted the troops of Attila. 

(66) The hisBorian Priacus had poaltlvely mendoiiad the eflbet which tUa enmple prodneed on th* 
mind of Attila. Jomandes, c. 4S, p. 673. 



(66) The pletore of Baphael ta in the Vatican ; the baaao (or perhaps the alto) TeHevo of Alaardi, ( 
"-Tiliarsofr ' "^ " . --s- -i 



one of the altars of St. Petor (see Duboe, Reflexions snr la Poesle et sur la Peintnre, torn. 1. p. 510, fl_. 
Baronlus (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 493, No. 57, 56,) bravely sustains the truth of the apparltloa; which la 
rejected, however, bv the niojt learned and pious Catholics. 
(67) Attila, ut Prucus hlctoilcus refbrt, eztinctionbi, sua tempore, pnellam Tidico n<nntne, decoraai 



valde, slbi matrlmonlumpost innumerabiles uxores. soclans. Jomandes, c40, p. 663, 684. He 

ttflerward adds (e. 56, pi 666). Filll Attilc, quoruip per licendam, libidlnis posne populus (hit Polycamy 
has been established amonc the Tartars of every agt. The rank of plebeian wives is regulated onlv by 



their pervonal charms ; and the ftided matron prepares, without a murmur, the bed which is destined lor 
bar blooming rival. But in royal families, the daughters of Khans immmmj^^'f to thali adna ttie prtal. 
right of hiheritanca. Bee Genealogical History, p. 406, 407, 406L 
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retired, at a late hour, from the baiM]|uet to the nuptial bed. His atteudaotf 
continued to respect his pleasures, or his repose, the greatest part of the ensuing 
day, till the unusual silence alarmed their fears and suspicions ; and, after 
attempting to awaken Attila by loud and repealed cries, they at length broke 
into the royal apartipent. They found the trembling bride sitting by the bed- 
side, hiding her face with her veil, and lamenting her own danger, as well as 
the death of the king, who had expired during the night.(68) An artery had 
suddenly burst ; and as Attila lay in a supine posture he was suffocated hy a 
torrent of blood, which, instead of finding a passage through the nostrils, 
regurgitated into the lungs and stomach. His body was solemnly exposed in 
the midst of the plain, under a silken pavilion ; and the chosen squadrons of 
the Huns, wheeling round in measured evolutions, chanted a funeral song to 
the memory of a hero, glorious in his life, invincible in his death, the father of 
his people, the scourge of his enemies, and the terror of the world. According 
to their national custom, the Barbarians cut off a part of their hair, cashed their 
faces with unseemly wounds, and bewailed their valiant leader as he deserved, 
not with the tears of women, but with the blood of warriors. The remains of 
Attila were enclosed within three coffins, of ^Id, of silver, and of iron, and 
privately buried in the night : the spoils of nations were thrown into his grave ; 
the captives who had opened the eround were inhumanly massacred ; and the 
same Huns, who had indulged sucn excessive grief, feasted, with dissolute and 
intemperate mirth, about the recent sepulchre of their king. It was reported 
at Constantinople, that on the fortunate night in which he expired, Marcian 
beheld in a dream the bow of Attila broken asunder : and the report may be 
allowed to prove, how seldom the image of that formidable Barbarian was 
absent from the mind of a Roman emperor.(69) 

The revolution which subverted the empire of the Huns, established the 
fame of Attila, whose genius alone had sustamed the huge and disjointed fabric, 
Afler his death, the boldest chieflains aspired to the rank of kings ; the most 
powerful kings refused to acknowledge a superior : and the numerous sods, 
whom so many various mothers bore to the deceased monarch, divided and 
disputed, like a private inheritance, the sovereign command of the nations of 
Germany and Scy thia. The bold Ardaric felt and represented the disgrace of 
this servile partition ; and his subjects, the warlike Gepidas, with the Ostro- 
goths, under the conduct of three valiant brothers, encouraged their allies to 
vindicate the rights of freedom and royalty. In a bloody and decisive conflict 
on the banks of the river Netad, in rannonia, the lance of the Gepids, the 
sword of the Goths, the arrows of the Huns, the Suevic infantry, the light 
arms of the Heruli, and the heavy weapons ot the Alani, encountered or sup- 
ported each other ; and the victory of Ardaric was accompanied with the 
slaughter of thirty thousand of his enemies. Ellac, the eldest son of Attila, 
lost nis life and crown in the memorable battle of Netad : his early valour had 
raised him to the throne of the Acatzires, a Scythian people, whom be subdued ; 
and his father, who loved the superior merit, would have envied the death of 
£llac.(70) His brother Dengisich, with an annj^ of Huns, still formidable in 
their flight and ruin, maintained his ground above bfleen years on the banks of the 
Danube. The palace of Attila, with the old country of Dacia, from the Caipathian 
hills to the Euxine, became the seat of a new power, which was erected by 

(68) The report of ber guiU reached ConeUntinoiile, where it obtained « very different name: and 
Harcdttous observes, that the tvrant of Europe was slain in the night by the band, and the knife, of a 
woman. Oomellle, who has adapted the genuine account to his tragedy, describes the irruption ofUood 
in forty bombast lines, and Auila exclaims, wiUi ridiculous fViiy, 

B'il ne veut s'arreter (Aw Um^,) 

(i>.: II) on me payers ce qui m'en va couter. 

(09) The corlooB dreomstances of the death and funeral of Attila, are related by Joraandes (c 4flL a. 
SBMM, 685), and were probably transcribed from Prlscus. 

(70) See Jomandes, de Rebus Geticls. c. 50, p. 085) 686, 687, 688. His diatinction of the national i 
is cunouB and Important, Nam ibi adoiiran( - • 

oantem Gotbum ense fUrentem, Gepidam I 



c. 50, p. 685) 686, 687, 688. His distinction of the national am» 
iiirandum reor fulsse spectaculum, ubi cemere erat cunctia, pog- 
1 in Tulnere suonun cuncta tela frangentem, Bnevum pede, Bon- 
nuro saglttA piwumere, Alanum gravl, Rerulum levL armaturA aciem inttruere. I am not DrecistfT 
Informed of the aituatlon of Uie river Netad. '^ ' 
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' Ardaric,kin^ of the Oepids. The Paoncmian conquests, from Vienna taStnDium| 
were occupied bj the Ostrdgoths ; and the settlements of the tribes, who had 
10 bravely asserted their native freedom, were irregularly distributed, accord ii^ 
to the measure of their respective strength. Surrounded and oppressed by the 
multitude of his father's slaves, the kingdom of Deng^isioh was confined to the 
circle of his wagons ; his desperate courage urged him to invade the fiastem 
empire ; he fell in battle ; and his head, ignominiously eiposed in the Hip^ 
poarome, exhibited a grateful spectacle to the people of Constantinople. 
Attila had fondly or superstitiously believed, that Imac, the youngest of his 
sons, was destined to perpetuate the dories of his race. The character of that 
prince, who attempted to moderate the rashness of his brother Den^isich, was 
more suitable to the declining condition of the Huns ; and Imac, with his sub'* 
ject hordes, retired into the heart of the Lesser Scythia. They were soon over^ 
whelmed by a torrent of new Barbarians, who followed the same road which 
their own ancestors had formerly discovered. The Gsaugen, or Avares, whose 
residence is assigned by the Greek writers to the shores of the ocean, impelled 
the adjacent tribes ; till at length the Igours, of the North, issuine from the 
cold Siberian regions, which prMluce the most valuable furs, spread Uiemselves 
over the desert, as far as the boristhenes and Caspian gates ; and finally eztin- 
guished the empire of the Huns.(7n 

[A. D. 454.] Such an event might contribute to the safety of the Eastern 
empire, under the reign of a prince, who conciliated the friendship, without 
forfeiting the esteem, of the Barbarians. But the emperor of the West, the 
feeble and dissolute Valentinian, who had reached his thirty*fifth year, without 
attaining the age of reason or courage, abused this apparent security, to under* 
mine the foundations of his own throne, b^ the muraer of the patrician iEtius. 
From the instinct of a base and jealous mind, he hated the man who was uni- 
versally celebrated as the terror of the Barbariaas, and the support of the 
republic :*and his new favourite, the eunuch Heraclius, awakened the emperor 
from the supine lethargy, which might be disguised, during the life of rlaci- 
dia,(^72) by the excuse of filial piety. The lame of ^tius, his wealth and 
dignity, the numerous and martial train of Barbarian followers, his powerful 
dependants, who filled the civil offices of the state, and the hopes of his son 
Gaudentius, who was already contracted to £udoxia, the emperor's daughter, 
had raised him above the rank of a subject. The ambitious designs of which 
he was secretl3r accused, excited the fears, as well as the resentment of Valenti- 
nian. Mims himself, supported by the consciousness of his merit, his services, 
and perhaps his innocence, seems to have maintained a haughty and indiscreet 
behaviour. The patrician offended his sovereign by a hostile declaration : he 
aggravated the offence, by compelling him to ratify, with a solemn oath, a 
treaty of reconciliation and alliance : he proclaimed his suspicions, he neglected 
his safety ; and from a vain confidence, that the enemy, whom he despised, 
was incapable even of a manly crime, he rashly ventured his person m the 
palace of Rome. While he ur^d, perhaps, with intemperate venemence, the 
marriage of his son ; Valentinian, drawing his -sword, the first sword he bad 
ever drawn, plunged it in the breast of a general who had^ saved his empire: 
his courtiers and eunuchs ambitbuslr struggled to imitate their master ; and 
ifitius, pierced with a hundred wounds, fell aead in the royal presence. Boe- 
thius, the Prstorian pnefect, was killed at the same moment ; and before the 
event could be divulged, the priocipal friends of the patrician were summoned 
to the palace, and separately murdered. The homd deed, palliated by the 
specious names of Justice aoa necessity, was immediately communicated by the 

(71) Two modem bbttoriani b«v« tbrown mach new llgbt on the rain md dlvlrion of tiie empire cf 
Attila. Bt de Boat, by bts laborious and minute dillnnce (torn. vUl. p. 3—31. 68— M) ; and M. de Oulf- 
Bet, by bla extraordinary knowledie of Uie Cbineae Janguafe and writen. Bee Hlat. dee Hum, torn, fi. 
p. 315-319. ^ ^ 

(72) Placidia died at Rome, November 97, A. D. 450. Sbe was buried at RaTmna, wbere her wpol- 
chre, and even ber corpse, Mated in a chair of cypress wood, were preserved for ages. The empress 
received many compllmenls from ber orthodox clergy ; and St. Peter Chrysologps assured her, that ber 
teal for the Trinity had been raeompensed by an august trinity of CfaiblreB. Bee TUIeawnt, Hist dci 
Smp. took n. p. S40. 
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^mpeior to his soldierS) bis subjects^ and his allies. The nations, whoirert 
strangers or enemies to £tiuB» generously deplored the unworthy fate of a hero t 
the Barbarians, who had been attached to his service, dissembled their ^riet 
and resentment ; and the public contempt, which had been so long entertained 
for Valentinian, was at once converted into deep and univenal abhonenoe. 
Such sentiments seldom pervade the walls of a palace ; yet the emperor was 
confounded hy the honest reply of a Roman, wbpse approbation he had not 
disdained to solicits '^ I am lenorant, Sir» of your motives or provocations : I 
only know, that you have acted like a man who cuts off his right band with his 
lefl."(73) 

The luxuiy of Rome -seems to have attracted the long and frequent visits of 
Valentinian : who was ooosequenUy more despised at Rome, than in any other 
part of his dominions. A republican spirit was insensibly revived in the senate, 
as their authority, and even their suppliesi became necessaiy for the support of 
his feeble government. The stately demeanour of an hereditary monarch 
ofiended their pride : and the pleasures of Valentinian were iqjurious to the 
peace and honour of noble families. The birth of the empress Eudoiia was 
eoual to his own, and her charms and tender affection deserved those testimonies 
otlovey which her inconstant husband dissipated in vague and unlawful amouri. 
Petronius Maximus, a wealthy senator otthe Anician family, who had been 
' twice consul, was possessed of a chaste and beautiful wife : her obstinate 
resistance served only to irritate the desires of Valentinian, and he resolved lo 
accomplish them either by stratagem or force. Deep gamLqg was one of the 
vices of the court ; the emperor, who by chance or contrivance, bad gained 
from Maximus a considerable sura, uncourteously exacted his rioK as a securi^ 
for the debt : and sent it by a trusty roessei^er to bis wife, wiiL an order, m 
her husband's name, that sne should immediately attend the empress Eudoxia* 
The unsuspecting wife of Maximus was conveyed in her litter to the Imperial 
palace ; the emissaries of her impatient lover conducted her to a remote and 
silent bed-chamber; and Valentinian violated, without remorse, the laws of 
hospitality. Her tears, when she returned home ; her deep affliction ; and her 
bitter reproaches against her husband, whom she considered as the accomplice 
of his own shame, excited Maximus to a just revenge ; the desire of revenge 
was stimulated by ambition ; and he might reasonably aspire, by the free suf« 
frage of the Roman senate, to the throne of a detested and despicable rival. 
Valentinian, who supposed that eveiy human breast was devoid, like his own. 
of friendship and mtitude, had imprudently admitted among his guards several 
domestics and followers of iEItius. Two of these, of Barbarian race, were pei^ 
auaded to execute a sacred and honourable duty, by punishing with death the 
assassin of their patron ; and their intrepid courage dicl not long expect a favour 
aole moment* While Valentinian amused himself in the fieldof Mars with the 
spectacle of some miiitaiy sports, they suddenly rushed upon him with drawn 
weapons, despatched the guilty Heraclius, and stabbed the emperor to the heart, 
without the least opposition from his numerous train, who seemed to rejoice in 
the tyrant's death. [A. D. 466.] Such was the fete ot Valentinian the Third,(74) 
the last Roman emperor of the family of Theodoeius. He faithfully imitatea 
the bereditaiy weakness of his cousin and his two uncles, without inheriting th# 
gentleness, the purity, the innocence, which alleviate, in their characters, the 
want of sphrit and aBility. Valentinian was leas excusable, since he had paa^ 
aions, without virtues : even his leligkm was questkmable ; and thou^ he never 
deviated into the paths of heresy, be scandalized the pious Christiaiis by hii 
attachment to the pro&ne arts otmagpic and divinatkn, 

(73) JEttam PladdiM imctaTit wenMi aamii !■ Uie eiprMlon of Sidonlut ^anenrr. Avit 3SD). Tb* 
(eet knew the world, mnd wu not Inclined to Saber s minWer win had li^urea or dSgraced AtIiiis and 
Haiorian. tbe ■ucceoiiv< beroea of hia song. 

(74; With regard to tiie oauM and circumstancea of the deathaof Atlui and yalentlnlan, o«r inforua- 
tton If dark and iraperfaat. Prooopioa (de BelJ. Vandal. I. L c 4, p. J60, 167, 186,) to a fabulous wrltef 
for the events which preeoda hto own oMmory. His narrative miJt therefore be supplied and corrected 
by Ave or six chronkies, none of wbicfa were coaspoaed in Rome nr Italy ; and which can only ezprcasi 
In broken seafenow, tlM popular lunMma, as they wera co iT«y ed io Gaul) Spain, Aixka, Oonatantiwipli^ 
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As early as die time of Ciceio and Vano» it was the opinion of the Roman 
flHigursy that the twelve vulhtreSf which Romulus had seen^ represented tbs 
tMWoe eetUwies assigned for the fatal period of his city. (75) This prophecyr 
disregarded perhaps in the season of health and prosperity, inspired toe people 
with gloomy apprehensions, when the twelfth century, clouded with disgrace 
and misfortune, was almost elapsed ;(T6) and even posterity must acknowledge 
"With some surprise, that the aroitranr interpretation of an accidental or fabulous 
circumstance, has been seriously venfied hi the downfal of the Western empire* 
But its fall was announced by a clearer omen than-the flight of vultures : the 
Roman government appeared every day less formidable to its enemies, moie 
odious and oppressive to its sukgecti.(77T The taxes were multiplied with the 
public distress ; economy was neglected in proportion as it became necessary ; 
and the imustice of the rich shifted the unequal burden from themselves to the 
people, whom they defrauded of the indu^ences that might sometimes have 
alleviated their misery. The severe inquisition, which confiscated their goods^ 
and tortured their persons, compelled the subjects of Valentinian to prefer the 
more simple tyranny of the Barbarians, to fly to the woods and mountains, cm* to 
embrace the vile and abject condition of mercenary servants. They abjured 
and abhorred the name of Roman citizens, which had formeiiy excited the 
ambition of mankind. The Armorican provinces of Gaul, and the greatest part 
of Spain, were thrown into a state of disorderlj* independence, by the confede- 
rations of the Bagauds : and the Imperial ministers pursued, with prescriptive 
laws, and ineffectual arms, the rebels whom they had made.(78) If ail the 
Barbarian conauerors had been annihilated in tkie same hour, their total de« 
struction would not have restored the empire of the West : and if Rome stiil 
aurvivedr she survived the loss of freedom, of virtue, and of honour 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

Sack of Rome by Getuerkf hng of the Fandals.-^HU naval dq^redoHom.* 
Suceesnon of the last emperors of the West^ Ahximm^ Aviitu^ MajoriaHf 
Severuif AnthemiuSf (Mybnus^ GlyceriusyNepoB^Augtaivlus.-^Toial extinction 
of the Western empire.-^Re^^ ofOdoacer^ Ike first Barbarian hmg of Italy, 

[A. D. 439--^56.] The loss or desolation of the provinces, from the ocean to 
the Alps, impaired the glory and greatness of Rome : her internal prosperity 
was irretrievably destroyed ny the separation of Africa. The rapacious Van* 
dais confiscated the patrimonial estates of the senators, and intercepted the 
regular subsidies, which relieved the poverty, and encouraged the idleness, of 
the plebeians. The distress of the Romans was soon aggravated by an unex« 

C75) This intarpreUrtlon of y«ttiiii, • celebrated ftanir, was quoted \jf VanOi in the xrlliUi book of Mb 
Antlquiiiee. Cemorlnus, de Die NataU, c 17, p. 90, 91, ediL Havereamp. 

(78) According to Vano, the twelfth century would expire A. D. 447, but the uoeertataitj of the true 
era of Rome micht allow looie latitude of andetpadon or delay. The poete of the age, aaudian (ds 
BeU. Getioo, 96S,) and Bldonloa (la Panegyr. Avit. 357), may be admitted aefak wMneiaea of the povular 
Ofdnkm, 

Jam lepQlant aniioa, Intereeploiiae votatO 
VnltM,liield« . .^ 



Jam prope fbta tnlblmenas Tnltorb ato 
Implebant ; acta naraque tuoa, sdi, Soma, l..^.^^ 
See Dttboa, RlaU Crtttque, torn. 1. a 340-346. 

(77) The flftb book ofSalvian la filled with pathetic lamentatlona, and veheufent IflVeetfraL HIa 
Immoderate fVeedora lervea to prove the woaknoai, aa well as the corruption, of the Romaa govern* 
aaent Hto book waa paMlihed after the loei of AMca (A. D. 430), and before AttUa^a war (A. D. 49T). 

(78) The Bagauda of Spain, who (bught pitched battlea with the Roman troops, are repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Cnronlcie of Idallna. Salvian haa deacribed their di nrewci i and reheUion In very fbreible 
language. Itaquo nomea civlum Boraanorum. .. .nunc ultro repudiatur ac Aigltnr, nee vile tamen aed 
etiam abomlnablle poine habetnr. . . .Et hinc est ut etiam hi qui ad Barlnroa non conAiglttut, Barbari 
tamen easo coguntur, aellicet ut ert para magna Hlapationim, et non minima OaUonim... .De Bagaudta 
nunc rnihi aerroo eat, qui per makM judlces et eruentoa apoliati, afllietl, necaii poatquam Jua Romaiua 
Bbertatifl amfserant, edam bonorem Romaal nominla perdMenint. . . .Vocamos reMlaai voaaaiuB perdltoi 
quua erne compulliDua ertmlnoaoa. De OubamaL AM, I. v. p. IMi IN* 
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pected attack ; and the province, so lonp cultivated for their ute by industnoufl 
lind obedient subjects, was anned af ainst them by an ambitious BarbarWn. 
The Vandals and Alani, who followed the successfuf standard of Genseric, had 
acquired a rich and fertile territory, which stretched along the coast above 
ninety days' journey from Tangier to Tripoli ; but their narrow limits were 
pressed and confined, on either side, bv tne sandy desert and the Mediterra- 
tiean. The discovery and - conquest of the Black nations,' that might dwell 
beneath the torrid sone, could not tempt the rational ambition of Genseric : but 
he cast his eyes toward the sea ; he resolved to create a naval power, and his 
bold resolution was executed with steady and active perseverance. The woods 
of mount Atlas afforded an inexhaustible nurseiy ot timber ; his new subjects 
were skilled in the arts of navigation andship-buildin? ; he animated his daring 
Vandals to embrace a mode of warfare which would render every maritime 
country accessible to their arms : the Moors and Africans were allured by the 
hopes of plunder ; and, aAer an interval of sir centuries, the fleets that issued 
from the port of Carthaee as^ain claimed the empire of the Mediterranean. 
The success of the Vandals, the conquest of Sicily, the sack of Palermo, and 
the frequent descents on the coast of Lucania, awakened and alarmed the 
mother of Valentinian, and the sister of Theodosius. Alliances were formed ; 
and armaments, expensive and ineffectual, were prepared, for the destruction 
of the common enemy; who reserved his courage lo encounter those dangers 
which his policy could not prevent or etude. The designs of the Roman 
government were repeatedly baffled by his artful delays, ambiguous promises, 
and apparent concessions ; and the intei>positions of his formidable confederate, 
the king of the Huns, recalled the emperors from the conquest of Africa to the 
care of their domestic safety. The revolutions of the palace, which left the 
Western empire without a defender, and without a lawful prince, dispelled the 
apprehensions, and stimulated the avarice, of Genseric. He immediately 
equipped a numerous fleet of Vandals and Moors, and cast anchor at the moutn 
ot the Tiber, about three months after the death of Valentinian, and the ele- 
vation of Maximus to the Imperial throne. 

The private life of the senator Petronius Maximu8,(l) was often alleged ai 
a rare example of human felicity. His birth was noble and illustrious, since 
he descended from the Anician family ; his dignity was supported by an ade- 
quate patrimony in land and money : and these advantages of fortune were 
accompanied with liberal arts, and decent manners, which adorn or imitate the 
inestimable gi(b of genius and virtue. The luxury of his palace and table was 
hospitable and elegant. Whenever Maximus appeared in public, he was sur> 
rounded by a train of grateful and obsequious clients ;(2) and it is possible, that 
among these clients, ne might deserve and possess some real friends. His 
merit was rewarded by the favour of the prince and senate j he thrice exer- 
cised the office of Praetorian pnefect of Italy ; he was twice invested with the 
consulship, and he. obtained tne rank of patrician. These civil honours were 
not incompatible with the enjoyment ot leisure and tranquillity; bis hours, 
according to the demand of pleasure or reason, were accurately distributed by 
a water clock ; and this avarice of time may be allowed to prove the sense 
which Maximus entertained of his own happiness. The injury which be 
received from the emperor Valentinian, appears to excuse the most bloody 
revenge. Fet a philosopher mi^ht have reflected, that, if the resistance of his 
wife bad been sincere, her chastity was still inviolate, and that it could never 
be restored if she had consented to the will of the adulterer. A patriot would 
have hesitated, before he plunged himself and his country into those inevitable 
calamities, which must follow the extinction of the royal house of Theodosius. 
The imprudent Maximus disregarded these salutary considerations : he gratified 

(1) Sidoniiu ApoUInaria oomposed the thirteonth eplnle of the second book, lo refute the ptradox of 
hb rrlond Sereftnus, who enionalned a singular, though geuerout, enthunasm for the deceased empfsor. 
This epvUe, with some iodulgeoGe, may claim the praise of an elegaot composition ; and it throws modi 
light on the character of Maximus. 

(3) Clienium, previa, pedisequa, clrcumfusa, popolositsj, Is the train which Bidonlos himeelf (L t 
epirt. 9,) assigns to another senator of conmilar ranJu 
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(iM resentment and ambition : he saw the bleeding corpse of Valentinian at bis 
feet ; and he beard himsen saluted emperor by the unanimous voice ot the 
senate and people. But the day of his ioaueuration was the last day of his 
happiness. He was imprisoned Tsuch is the lively expression of Sidonius) in 
the palace ; and, after passine a sleepless night, he sighed that he had attained 
the summit of his wishes, and aspired only to descend from the dangerous ele- 
vation. Oppressed by the weight of the aiadem, he communicated his anxious 
thoughts to his friend and quaestdr Fulgentius ; and when he looked back with 
unavailing regret on the secure pleasures of his former life, the emperor 
exclaimed, ** O fortunate Damocles,(3) thy rekn began and ended with the 
same dinner :** a well-known allusion, which Fulgentius afterward repeated as 
an instructive lesson for princes and subjects. 

[A. D. 455,1 The reign of Maximus continued about three months. His 
hours, of whicn he had lost the command, were disturbed by remorse, or guilty 
or terror, and his throne was shaken by the seditions of the soldiers, the peopley 
and the confederate Barbarians. The marriage of his son Palladius with the 
eldest daughter of the late emperor, might, tend to establish the hereditary suc- 
cession of his family ; but the violence which he offered to the emoress Eudoxia, 
could proceed only from the blind impulse of lust or revenge. His own wife, 
the cause of these tragic events, had been seasonably removed by death ; and 
the widow of Valentinian was compelled to violate tier decent mourning, per- 
haps her real grief, and to submit to the embraces of a presumptuous usurper, 
vrhom she suspected as the assassin of her deceased husband. These suspi 
cions were soon justified by the indiscreet confession of Maximus himself ; and 
he wantonly provoked the hatred of his reluctant bride, who was still conscious 
that she descended from a line of emperors. From the East, however, Eudoxia 
could not hope to obtain any effectual assistance : her father, and her aunt 
Pulcheria, were dead; her mother languished at Jerusalem in disgrace and 
exile ; and the sceptre of Constantinople was in the hands of a stranger. She 
directed her eyes toward Carthage ; secretly implored the aid of the king of 
the Vandals ; and persuaded Genseric to improve the fair opportunity of dis- 
guising his rapacious designs bjr the specious names of honour, justice, and 
compassion. r4) Whatever abilities Maximus might have shown in a subordi- 
nate station, be was found incapable of administering ah emi>ire ; and though 
he might easily have been informed of the naval preparations, which were 
made on the opposite shores of Africai he expected with supine indifference- 
the approach or the enemy, without adopting any measures of defence, of 
negotiation, or of a timely retreat. When the Vandals disembarked at the 
mouth of the Tiber, the emperor was suddenly roused from his lethai^ by 
the clamours of a trembling and exasperated multitude. The only hope whida 
presented itself to his astonished mind was that of a pecipltate Bight, and he 
exhorted the senators to imitate the example of their prince. But no sooner did 
Maximus appear in the streets, than he was assaulted by a shower of stones : 
a Roman, or a Buiigundian, soldier, claimed the hpnour of the first wound ; his 
manp^led body was ignominiously cast into the Tiber; the Roman people 
rejoiced in the punishment which they had inflicted on the author of the public 
calamities ; and the domestics of Eudoxia signalized their zeal in the service 
t>f their mi8tres8.(5) 



(3) DlitiMSai eiMU Md mper impia 

€3enrk« pandet, non Stads rfayw 



Noa arliuB ClUMnsque entm 

aoaiiiiini ndaeeuL Bent Cmv. IU. J. 

aidoBlua Qoiidada UilattM wtth «h« ■IIN7 or Dunoetei, wUeb O^ 
teinkablfiaU. 

(4) Noiwidiatuiiiig tiw evldanoe of Proeo^w, Evuriin, Idatlfit, MaiMlllmii, Itc, tb« leaned 
lliuatort (Annaii d*Italia, torn. hr. n. SI9,) doubts die leattty of tiiii taiTltaUon, and obflervee, with great 
tratb, " Non it pad dir quanto ela Atclle U populo a eognare e spacclar voci Alee." But bto argiWMBti 
Aon the Intanral of time and place, la emaiaely fteUe. Thellffi whkb grew near Carthage were pro- 
dneed to Uia eeBaae of Rome on the third day. 

(9) ... .Infldoque tibl Baigandto docta 

EztorqiMt tvepidee mactandl principle Irae. 

flldoii.lnPaiiei3rr.Avlt 448. 

VoL.IL— Aa 
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[A. D. 456.] On the third day after the tumult, Genseric boldly advanced 
from the port of Ostia to the gates of the defenceless city. Instead of a sally 
of the Roman youth, there issued from the gates an unarmed and venerable pro- 
cession of the bishop at the head of his clergy.(6) The fearless spirit of Leo, 
his authority and eloquence, a^ain mitigated the fierceness of a Barbarian con- 
queror : the king of the Vanaals promised to spare the unresisting multitude, 
to protect the buildings from fire, and to exempt the captives from torture ; 
and although such orders were neither seriously given, nor strictly obeyed, the 
mediation of Leo was glorious to himself, and m some degree beneficial to hi? 
country. But Rome and its inhabitants, were delivered to the licentiousness of 
the Vandals and Moors, whose blind passions revenged the injuries of Carthage. 
The pillage lasted fourteen days and nights; and all that yet remained of 
public or private wealth, of sacred or profane treasure, was diligently trans- 
ported to the vessels of Genseric. Among the spoils, the splendid relics of two 
temples, or rather of two relijg;ion8, exhibited a memorable example of the vicis- 
situae of human and divine things.^ Since the abolition of Paganism, the Capi- 
tol had been violated and abandoned ; yet the statues of the gods and heroes 
were still respected, and the curious roof of gilt bronze waa reserved for the 
rapacious hand of Genseric.(7) The holy instruments of'the Jewish worehip,(ffJ 
the gold table and the gold candlestick with seven branches, originally framea 
according to the particular instructions of God himself, and which were placed 
in the sanctuar^r of his temple, had been ostentatiously displaj^ed to the Roman 
people in the triumph of Titus. They -^ere afterward deposited in the templie 
of peace ; and at the end of four hundred years, the spoils of Jerusalem were 
transferred from Rome to Carthage, by a Barbarian who derived his origin from 
the shores of the Baltic. These ancient monuments might attract the notice of 
curiosity, as well as of avarice. But the Christian cnurehes, enriched and 
adorned by the prevailing superstition of the times, afforded more plentiful 
materials for sacrilege ; and the pious liberality of pope Leo, who melted six 
silver vases, the gift of Constantine, each of a hundred pounds weight, is an 
evidence of the damage which he attempted to repair. In the forty-five yean, 
that had elapsed since the Gothic invasion, the pomp and luxury of Rome 
were in some measure restored ; and it was dimcult either to escape, or to 
satisfy, the avarice of a conqueror, who possessed leisure to collect, and ships 
to transport, the wealth of the capital. The imperial ornaments of the palace, 
the magnificent fumiturie and wardrobe, the sideboards of massy plate, were 
accumulated with disorderly rapine : the gold and silver amountea to several 
thousand talents ; yet even the brass and copper were laboriously removed, 
Eudoxia herself, who advanced to meet her friend and deliverer, soon bewailed 
the imprudence of her own conduct. She was rudely stripped of her jewels ; 
and the unfortunate empress, with her two daughters, the only surviving remains 
of the great Theodosius, was compelled, a^ a captive, to follow the haughty 
Vandal ; who immediately hoisted sail, and returned with a prosperous navi- 
gation to the port of Carthage.(9) Many thousand Romans ot both sexes, 
chosen for some useful or agreeable qualifications, reluctantly embarked on 
hoard the fleet of Genseric ; and their distress was aggravated by the unfeeling 

A remarkablo line, which Inxinuatei Uiat Rome and MaxImuB were betrayed by tbeir Burgundian mcr* 
cenariea. 

(6) The apparent aucceas of pope Leo may be JiiaUfied by Praaper, and the HitUria MiaeeUtm. ; b<a 
the Improbable noUon of Baroniua (A. D. 455, No. 13), thai Genierle apared the three apoatoUcal churchok 
ia not countenanced even by the doubtful teatimony of the Atfrar Poptificati». 

\ (7) The profusion of Catuiua, the firat who gilt the roof of the Capitol, waa not onlvenally approved 
(Plin. Hist Natur. zxzill. if!) : but it waa far exceeded by tbeemperor'a, and the external gildtiw of the 
temple coat Domitian 13,000 talenta (3,400,0001.) The expreasiona of Clandloa and RutUhiB (IweeauCalll 
rnmula, . . .fasUgia aatrit^ and tt/nfundvjnmu vagot delubra mieoMtia vitus) manifestly move, that tUa 
splendid covering waa not removed either by the Christians or the Goths (See Donatua, Roma AnUqua, 
I. it e. 6, p. 195). It should seem, that the roof of Uie Capitol was decorated with ^t atatuea, and ehanoia 
drawn by four hones. 

(8) The curiooa reader may eonault the learned and aocarate treatise of Hadrian Rdand, de Spoila 
Templi Hierosolymitani In ArcO Tttiano Ronue conapicuis, in 19ino. Trajectl ad Rhenum, 1718. 

(0) The vessel which tranaporled the relics of the Capitol, was the only one of tbr whole fleet that aaf 
feied shipwreck. If a bigoted sopbist, a Paean bigot, had mentioned the accident, h> might have rekdced 
that this cargo of sacrilege was lost in the aea. 
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.ftarbariansy ivho, in the division of the booty, separated the wives rn)m their 
husbandsy and the children from ,their parents. The charity of Deogratias* 
bishop of Carthafl^e,( 10) was the ir only consolation and support. He generously 
sold the gold ana silver plate of the church to purchase the freedom o( some^ 
to alleviate the slavery of others, and to assist the wants and infirmities of a 
captive multitude, whose health was impaired by the hard:ihjps which they 
had suffered in their passage from Italy to Africa. By his order, two spacious 
churches were converted into hospitals : the sick were distributed in convenient 
beds, and liberally sup{>lied with food and medicines ; and the aged prelate 
repeated his visits botb in the day and night, with an assiduity that surpassed 
his strength, and a tender sympathy which enhanced the value of his services. 
Compare this scene with the field of Cannae ; and judge between Hannibal and 
the successor of St. Cyprian.(ll) 

[A. D. 455.] The deaths of ^tius and Valentinian had relaxed the ties 
which held the Barbarians of Gaul in peace and subordination. The sea-coast 
was infested by the Saxons; the Alemanni and the Franks advanced from 
the Rhine to the Seine ; and the ambition of the Goths seemed to meditate 
more extensive and permanent conquests. The emperor Maximus relieved 
himself, bv a judicious choice, from the weight of these distant cares ; he 
silenced the solicitations of his friends, listened to the voice of fame, and 
promoted a stranger to the general command of the forces in Gaul. Avitus,( 12) 
the stranger, whose merit was so nobly rewarded, descended from a wealthy 
and honourable family in the diocess of Auvergne. The convulsions of the 
times uiged him to embrace, with the same ardour, the civil and militaiy pro- 
fessions : and the indefatigable youth blended the studies of literature and 
jurispruaence with the exercise of arms and hunting. Thirty years of his life 
were laudably spent in the public service ; he alternately displayed his talents 
in war and negotiation ; and the soldier of ^tius, after executing the most 
important embassies, was raised to the station of Prsetorian prsfect of Gaul. 
Either the merit of Avitus excited envy, or his moderation was desirous of 
repose, since he calmly retired to an estate, which he possessed in the neighbour- 
hood of Clermont. A copious stream, issuing from the mountain, and falling 
headlong in many a loud and foaming cascade^ discharged its waters into a 
lake about two miles in length, and the villa was pleasantly seated on the 
margin of the lake. The baths, the porticoes, the summer and winter apart- 
ments, were adapted to the purposes of luxury and use ; and thfs adjacent 
countiy afforded the various prospects. of woods, pastures, and meadows.(13) 
In this retreat, where Avitus amused his leisure with books, rural sports, the 

firactice of husbandly, and the society of his friends,(l4) he received the 
mperial diploma, which constituted him master-general of the cavalry and 
infantry of Gaul. He assumed the militar]^ command ; the Barbarians sus- 
pended their fucy ; and whatever means he might employ, whatever concessions 
be might be forced to make, the people enjoyed tne benefits of actual tran- 
quillity. But the fate of Gaul depenaed ^n the Visigoths ; and the Roman 
genera], less attentive to his dignity than to the public mterests did not disdain 



nO) See Victor Viteniie, de Peraeeut Vandal. 1. L c. 8, p. 11, IS, edit Ruinart. Deogratias governed 
the church of Canhage only three years. If he had not been privately buiied, hb corpse would havo 
toen torn piecemeal by the mad devotion of the people. 

(II) The general evidence for the death of Maiimua, and the saclc of Rome by the Vandals, is com- 
prised in Sidonitts (Pane^r. Avit. 441—450). Proco^us (de Bell. Vandal. L L e. 4, S,jp. 186^ 189, and L 



I Sidonttts (Panegyr. A , i .^ / ■ 

II. c 9, p. 825). Evagrlus (I* U. c 7), Jornandes (de Reb. Getlcis, o. 45, p. 977), and the Chronicles of Ida- 
" "--eper, liartelllnus, and '"•^ " " 



Uos, Prosper, Harcellinus, and Theophanes, under the proper yi^ar. 

(13) The private life and elevaUon of Avitus must be deduced, with becoming suspicion, from the 
panegyric pronounced by Sidonlus Apollinaris, his subject, and his son-in-law. 

(13) After the example of the younger Pliny, Sidonlus (1. 11. c. %) has laboured the ilorld, prolix, and 
• ' • ■ T Avitus. 



t which he 

made'to his friends, whose estates were in the neighbourBood of Nlsmea. The morning hoars were spent 
In the fpharitteriumf or tennis-court; or in the library, which was furnished with Latin authors, profane 
and religious ; the former for the men, the latter for the ladies. The table was twice served, at dinner 
and supper, with hot meat (imiled and roast) and wine. During the intermediate time, the company slepl^ 
toak tho air on hoiseback, and osed the warm bath. 
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to visit Thoulouse in the character of an ambassador- He was received wftfc 
courteous hospitality bj Tbeodoric, the king: of the Goths : but white Aritiw 
laid the foundations of a sdtd alliance with that powerful nation, he wa» 
astonished hj the intelli&:ence» that the emperor M^ximus was slain, and that 
Rome had been pillaged by the Vandals. A vacant throne, which he might 
ascend without guilt or danger, tempted his ambition ;^16^ and the yisw;o!b» 
were easily persuaded to support his claim bv their frresistiSle suflrage. They 
loved the penon of Avitus ; they respected his virtwes ; and they were not 
insensible of the advantage, as well as honour, of giving an emperor to the 
"West. The season was now approaching in which the annual assembly of the 
seven provinces was held at Aries: their deliberations might, perhaps, be 
influenced by the presence of Tbeoaoric, and bis martial brothers ; but then 
choice would naturally incline to the most illustrious of their countiymen* 
Avitus, after a decent resistance, accepted the Imperial diadem from the repre- 
sentatives of Gaul ; and his election was ratified by the acclamations of the 
Barbarians and provincials. The formal consent of Marcian, emperor of the 
East, was solicited and obtained : but the senate, Rome, and Italy, though 
humbled by their recent calamities, submitted with a secret murmur te the pre- 
sumption of the Gallic usurper. 

[A. D. 45S— 466.1 Theodoric, to whom Avitus was indebted for the purpler 
had acquired the Gothic sceptre by the murder of his elder brother Tons' 
mond ; and be justified this atrocious deed by the design which his predecessor 
had formed of violating his alliance with the empire.(16) Such a crfme might 
not be incompatible with the virtues of a Barbarian; but the manners ol 
Theodoric were gentle and humane ; and posterity may contemplate without 
terror the original picture of a Gothic king, whom Sidonius had intimately 
observed, in the hours of peace and social mtercourse. In an epistle, dated 
from the court of Thoulouse, the orator satisfies the curiositr of one of his 
friends, in the following description :(n) "By the majesty of his appearance^ 
Theodoric would command the respect of those who are ignorant of his merit } 
and altbot^h be is bom a prince, his Inerit would dignify a private station. 
He is of a middle stature, his body appears rather plump than fat, and in his 
well-proportioned limbs agilfty is united with muscular strength.(I8} If yon 
examine his countenance, you will distinguish a high forehead, large shap^ 
eyebrows, an aquiline nose, thin lips, a regular set of white teeth, and a lair 
complexion, that blushes more frequently from modesty than from aitt^er. The 
ordinary distribution of his time, as far as it is exposed to the public view, may 
be concisely represented. Before daybreak, he repairs, with a small train, to 
his domestic chapel, where the service is performea by the Arian cleig]^: but 
those who prestime to interpret his secret sentiments, consider this assiauous 
devotion as the effect of habit and policy. The rest of the momine is em- 
ployed in the administration of his kingdom. His chair is surrounded by some 
military officers, of decent aspect and behaviour : the noisy crowd of his Bar- 
barian guards occupies the hall of audience ; but they are not permitted to 
stand within the veifs or curtains, that conceal the council-chamber from vulgar 
eyes. The ambassadors of the nations are succcpively introduced : Theo- 
doric listens with attention, answers them with discreet brevity, and either 
announces or delays, according to the nature of their business, his final resohi- 

(15) Seventf Ifnes of PMegxric (505— 57S), i^kh d«eribei fhe Imponantty of Tbeodoric tnd of Gtolr 
ftruggling to ovoroouM Uie modest rducuuice of Avkiis, are blown tnnj Igr three wordi of mi ho uM i 
biatorlsn. Bomanunft awMsget Imperimn (Greg. Turon. L 11. c. 11, In torn. il. p. 188). 

(16) bMore, nrcbbWiop of Seville, who was himaelf of the blood royal of the GodM, acknowledga^ 
•ad ahiKMl juatlflea (Hiat. GoUi. p. TIB,) the crime which thek elcve Jomaodea had hawlj dlMttnMad (• 
d3.p.(n3). 

(17) This cjlahorate deaeriptlon (I. i. «p. tt. p. 9-7,> waa dictated Irr aone political nothre. ft w« 
designed for the public eye, and had been shown by the friends of Bldonlua, before It was tnaertedin tbm 
colloctioii of hla eplsUea^ Tiie first book was published separately. Bee Tlllemoat, Measota* Ecclea. iqbb. 
xvLp.264. 

(18) I have aappreasod, In this portrait of Theodoric, several ininate circumstances, and tedndeal 
phrases, which could be tolerable, or indeed intoUlgible, to those only who, like the contemporanM at 
81dontus,had fiequeotad the aiiaikaia where naked slaves were exposed to sale (Dvboak lilac. Crmsucg 
lan.l.p.4M). ^^ 
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ticm. About eight (the second hour) he rises from his throne^ and visits, eith^ 
his treasury, or his stables. If he chooses to huot, or at least to exercise hioir 
self on horseback, his bow is carried by a favourite youth ; but when the game 
is marked, he bends it with bis own hand, and seldom misses the object of his 
aim : as a king, he disdains to bear arras in such ignoble warfare ; but as a 
soldier, he would blush to accept any military service which he could perform 
himself^ On common days his dinner is not different from the repast of a 
private citizen ; but every Saturday, many honourable guests are invited to the 
royal table, which, on these occasions, is. served .with the elegance of Greece, 
the plenty of Gaul, and the order and diligence of Italy.(l9) The gold or 
silver plate is less remarkable for its weight, than for the brightness and curious 
workmanship: the taste is gratified without the help of ibreign and costly 
iuxuiy ; the size and number of the cups of wine are regulated with a strict 
regard to the laws of temperance ; and the respectful silence that prevails, is 
interrupted only by grave and instructive conversation. After dinner, Theo- 
doric sometimes indulges himself in a short slumber ; and as soon as he wakes, 
he calls for the dice and tables* encourages his friends to foiget the royal 
majesty, and is delighted when they freely express the passions, which are 
excited by the incicfents of play. At this game, which he loves as the image 
of war, he alternately displays his eagerness, his skill, his patience, and his 
cheerful temper. If he loses, he lau^ns ; he is modest and silent, if he wins. 
Yet, notwithstanding this seeming indifference, his courtiers choose to solicit any 
favour in the moments of victory ; and I myself, in my applications to the king, 
have derived some benefit from my Iosses.(20) About the ninth hour (three 
o'clock) the tide of business again returns, and flows incessantly till after sunset, 
ivheo tne signal of the royal supper dismisses the weary crowd of suppliants 
and pleaders. At the supper, a more familiar repast, buffoons and pantomimes 
are sometimes introduced, to divert, not to offend, the company, by their 
ridiculous wit : but temale singers, and the soft effeminate modes of music, are 
severely banished, and such martial tunes as animate the soul to deeds of 
valour are alone grateful to the ear of Theodoric. He retires from table ; and 
(he nocturnal guards are immediately posted at the entrance of the tre^sul7, the 
palace, and the private apartments. 

[A. D. 456.] When the king of the Visigoths en60urag:ed Avitus to assume 
the purple, he offered his person and his forces, as a faithful soldier of the 
repuDlic.(21) The exploits of Theodoric soon convinced the world, that he 
bad not degenerated irom the warlike virtues of his ancestors. After the 
establishment of the Gotbs in Aquitain, and the passap^e of the Vandals into 
Africa, the Suevi, who had fixed their kingdom in Gallicia, aspired to the con- 
quest of Spain, and threatened to extinguish the feeble remains of the Roman 
dominion. The provincials of Carths^ena and Tarragona, afflicted by a hostile 
invasion, represented their injuries and their apprehensions. Count Fronto was 
despatched, in the name of the emperor Avitus, with advantageous offers of 
peace and alliance; and Theodoric interposed his weighty mediation, to 
declare, that, unless his brother-in-law, the king of the Suevi, immediately 
retired, he should be obliged to arm in the cause, of justice and of Rome. 
^ Tell him,*' replied the haughty Rechiarius, 'Mhat I despise his friendship and 
his arms ; but that I shall soon try, whether he will dare to expect my arrival 
under the walls of Thoulouse." Such a challenge urged Theodoric to prevent 
the bold designs of his enemy * he passed the Tyrenees at the heaa of the 

(19) Videas ibi «IegftnU«ni Grecam, abundantiun Gallicanaiii ; eelttUatem HbUub > pnbtteam poai- 
pain, piivatam diUgentiam, reciam dJaclpUnam. 

(20) TuQC etiam ego aliquid obaecraturus feliclter vincor, et mllil tabula peril uteaiua aalvatur. Bidty 
niua of AHTcrgne wai noi a aublcet af Theodoik ; b«t ba mlgbt ba compeUad to aoHcIt ehber Juatice or 
favour at the court of Tboulouap. 

(Sn Theodoric himself had given a aolenu aod voluntary promiae of fldeXtr, which waa ondentood 
loth la Gaul and j^pain. 

.••Komtfanm, te dace, Amlcua, 

Prindpe le, Mius. 

Sidon. Paoegjrr. Avit 51L 
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Visigoths ; the Franks and Buimindians served under his standard ; and thoaA 
he professed himself the dutiful servant of Avitus, be privately stipulated, for 
himself and his successors, the absolute possession of his Spanish conquests. 
The two armies, or rather the two nations, encountered each other on the 
banks of thte river Urbicus, about twelve miles from Astorga ; and the decisive 
victory of the Goths appeared for a while to have extirpated the name and 
kingdom of the Suevi. From the field of battle Theodoric advanced to Braga, 
their metropolis, which still retained the splendid vestiges of its ancient com- 
merce and dignity.(22^ His entrance was not polluteaf with blood, and the 
Goths respected the chastity of their female captives, more especially of the 
consecrated virgins : but the greatest part of the cleiCT and people were made 
slaves, and even the churches and altars were confounded in the universal 
pillage. The unfortunate king of the Suevi had escaped to one of the ports of 
the ocean ; but the obstinacy of the winds opposed his flight ; he was 
delivered to his implacable rival ; and Rechianus, who neither desired nor 
expected mercy, received, with manly constancy, the death which he would 
probably have inflicted. After this bloody sacrifice to policy or resentmenf* 
Theodoric carried his victorious arms as far as Merida, the principal town of 
Lusitania,' without meeting any resistance, except from the miraculous powers 
of St. Eulalia ; but he was stopped in the full career of his success, and 
recalled from Spain, before he could provide for the security of his conquests. 
In his retreat toward the Pyrenees, he revenged his disappointment on the 
country which he passed, ana in the sack of Pollentia and Astorga, he showed 
himself a faithless ally, as well as a cruel enemy. While the king of the Visi- 
goths fought and vanquished in the name of Avitus, the reign of Avitus had 
expired : and both the honour and the interest of Theodoric were deeply 
woundea by the disgrace of a friend, whom he bad seated on the throne of the 
Western empire.(23) 

[A. D. 456.1 The pressing solicitations of the senate and peopTe, persuaded 
the emperor Avitus to &x his residence at Rome, and to accept the consulship 
for the ensuine year. On the 'first day of January, his son-in-law, Sidonius 
Apollinaris, ceieorated his praises in a panegyric of six hundred verses ; but 
this composition, though it was rewarded with a brass statue,(24) seems to 
contain a very moderate proportion, either of genius or of truth. ITie poet, if 
we may degrade that sacred name, exaggerates the ment of a sovereign and 
a father; and his prophecy of a long ana glorious reign was soon contradicted 
by the event. Avitus, at a lime when the Imperial dignity was reduced to a 

{)re-eminence of toil and^ danger, indulged himself in the pleasures of Italian 
uxury : age had not extinguished his amorous inclinations ; and he is accused 
of insulting with indiscreet and ui^enerous raillery, the husbands whose wives 
he had seduced or violated.(26) But the Romans were not inclined, either to 
excuse his faults, or to acknowledge his virtues. The several parts of the 
empire became every day more alienated from each other ; and the stranger of 
Gaul was the obiect of popular hatred and contempt. The senate asserted 
their legitimate claim in tne election of an emperor ; and their authority, which 
had been originally derived from the old constitution, was again fortified by 
the actual weakness of a declining monarchy. Yet even such a monarchy 
might have resisted the votes of an unarmed senate, if their discontent bad not 
been supported, or perhaps inflamed, by Count Ricimer, one of the principal 

CB) aiUMiiM iliiA pel&gl jacut m Bncara divoi. 

AxtMon. de Claris Uitlboa, p. SMS. 
From the daiign of the king of the Suevi, It h evident Uiat the navigation from the ports of ^alttcla to the 
Mediterranenn was known and praciiticd. The ships of Braeara, or Braga, caullouslf steered along the 
ooast, withoat daring to lose themselves in the Atlantic 

(93) The Suevlc war is the m<m authentic part of Uie Chronicle of Idatius, who, as blf4iop of Ira FiBr 
via, was himself a spectator and a sufferer. Jornandes (c. 44, p. 675, 676, 677,) has expatiated with plea- 
saro on the Gothic victory. 

(94) In one of the porticoes or galleries belonging to Tn^an*8 library; among tlie statues of ftmooi 
writers and orators. Bldon. Apoll. I. Ix. epist. 16, p. S84, Carm. viii. p. 350. 

(95) Luxurlosc acere volens a senaioribus projecius est. Is the concise expression of Grecory of Toon 
(I. il. c. xi. In torn. 11. p. 168). An old Chronicle (in torn. IL p. 649 J menUoos an indecent Jest of AvUo^ 
which seems more applicable to Rome Uian to Trevea. 
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eomm&oden of the Barbarian troops, who formed the military defence of Italy 
The daughter of Wallia, king of the Visigoths^ was the mother of Ricimer ; 
but he was descended, on the father^s side, from the nation of the Suevi ;(26) 
his pride, or patriotism, might be exasperated by the misfortunes of his coun* 
tiymen ; and he obeyed, with peluctance, an emperor, in whose elevation he 
had not been consulted. His faithful and important services against the com- 
mon enemy, rendered him still more formidable ;(27) and, after destroying, on 
the coast of Corsica, a fleet of Vandals, which consisted of sixty galleys, Rici- 
mer returned in triumph with the appellation of the Deliverer of Italy. He 
chose that moment to signify to Avitus, that his reign was at an end ; and 
the feeble emperor, at a distance from bis Grotbic allies, was compelled, after 
a short and unavailing struggle, to abdicate the purple. By the clemency, 
however, or the contempt of Kicimer,(28) he was permitted to descend from 
the throne, to the more desirable station ofbisbop of Placentia : but the resent- 
ment of the senate was still unsatisfied ^ and their inflexible severity pro- 
nounced the sentence of his death. He fled toward the Alps, with the humble 
hope, not of arming the Visigoths in his cause, but of securing his person and 
treasures in the sanctuary of Julian, one of the tutelar saints of Auveigne.(29) 
Disease, or the hand of the executioner, arrested him on the road ; yet his 
remains were decently transported to Brivas, or Brioude, in his native province, 
and he reposed at the feet of his hol^ patron. (30) Avitus left only one 
daughter, the wife of Sidonius Apollinans, who inherited the patrimony of his 
father:in-law : lamenting, at the same time, the disappointment of his public 
and private expectations. His resentment prompted him to join, or at least to 
countenance,, the measures of a rebellious faction in Gaul ; and the poet had 
contracted some guilt, which it was incumbent on him to expiate, by a new 
tribute of flattery to the succeeding emperor.(3l) 
[A. D. 457.] The successor of Avitus presents the welcome discovery of a 

great and heroic character, such as sometimes arise in a degenerate age, to vin- 
icate the honour of the human species. The emperor Majorian had deserved 
the praises of his contemporaries, and of posterity; and these praises may be 
strongly expressed in tlvs words of a judicious and disinterested historian. 
'' That he was gentle to his subjects ; that he was terrible to his enemies ; and 
that he excellea,in eoery virtue, oZ/ his predecessors who had reigned over the 
Romans.'^^^) Such a testimony may justify at least the panegyric of Sidonius : 
and we may acquiesce in the assurance, that although the obsequious orator 
would have flattered, with equal zeal, the most worthless of princes, the extra- 
ordinary merit of his object confined him, on this occasion, within the bounds 
of truth.(33) Majorian derived his name from his maternal grandfather, who, 

(36) Sidonlni (Panegyr. Anthem. 903, &c.) pralaei the royal blnh of Ricimer, Uie lawful heir, as he 
chooeee to insinuate, both of the Gothic and Suevie kingdoms. 

(87) See the Chronicle of Idatlus. Jornandes (c. ziiv.i». 676,) styles him, with some trath, virom egw 
gliun, et pene tunc in IialtA ad exercitum singuiarem. 

(28) Parcens innocentia Aviii. is the coropaMionate, but contcm]ituous, lan(;uage of Victor Tunnn* 
^enais (In Chron. apud Scaliger Euseb.) In another piace, he calls him, vlr totius slmplicitatis. This 
commendation is more humble, but it is more solid and sincere, than the praises of Sidoniua 

(39) He suffered, as Is supposed, in the persecution of Diocletian (Tillemont, Mem. Eceles. torn. v. p. 
379. VM). Gregory of Tours, his peculiar votary, has dedicated, to the glory of Julian the Martyr, an 
entire book (de Glorl4 Martyrum, 1. il. in Max. Bibliou Patrum, lorn. zl. p. 861—871), in which he relates 
about Afty foolish miracles performed by his relics. 

(30) Gregory of Tours (I. ii. c. xl. p. 16d,) is concise, but correct, in the reign of his countryman. The 
words of Idatlus, <* caret imperlo, caia et vli4,*' seem to Imply that the death of AvituB was violent ; but 
U must have been secret, since Bvagrtus (1. ii. e. 7,) could suppoes, that he died of the plague. 

(31) After a modest appeal to the examples of hjs brethren, Virgil and Horace, Sidonius honestly eon* 
fcsscs the debt, and promises payment. 

Sic mini diverso nuper Marte cadenti 

Jussisti placido Victor ut essem aiiimo. 
Berviat ergo tibi scrvati lingua poeiss, 
Alque mee vits iaus tua sit pretlum. 

Sidon. Apoll. carm. iv. p. 008. 
Bee DuboB, Hist Critique, tom. I. p. 448, &c 
(33) The wonb of Prooopius deserve to bo tranicribed ; srs; ya^ o Matofuvot Ivfiwavrus rss tnnwrt 

' " t ra fiev us ns vrriitoMS nsrptof 

L concise but comprahenslv* 



Pfit^affitv PiBoffiXeoKOTos vrcptuMv aocni vainf. and afterward, avtip ra 
Ycyovai ^Ktptpoi ie ra cs tvs ruXc/iiovV (de Bell. Vandal, i. 1. c 7, p. 194) ; a 
definition of royal virtue. 



93) The panegyric was proooanced at Lyons beCore the end of the year 458, while the •mparor w« 
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2n the reign of the mat Theodosius, had commanded the troop» of tbe Htynan 
frontier. He fl^aye nis daughter in marriage to the father of Maiorian, a respect- 
able officer, ivbo administered the revenues of Gaul with skill and integrity; 
and generously preferred the friendship of ^tius, to the tempting offers of an 
insidious court. His sop, the future emperor, who was educated in the pro- 
fession of arms, displayed, front his early youth, intrepid courage, premature 
wisdom, and unbounded liberality in a scanty fortune. He followed the stand- 
ard of MtiuBy contributed to his success, shared, and sometimes eclipsed, his 
glory, and at last excited the jealousy of the patrician, or rather of bis wife, 
who forced him to retire from the service. (34) Majorian; after the death of 
^itius, was recalled and promoted ; and his mtimate connexion with couik 
Ricimer was the immediate step by which he ascended the throne of the 
Western empire. During the vacancy that succeeded the abdication of Avitus, 
the ambitious Barbarian, whose birth excluded hjm from the Imperial dignity, 
governed Italy, with the title of Patrician ; resigned, to his friend, the conspicu- 
ous station of master-general of the cavalry and infantiy ; and, after an interval 
of some months, consented to the unanimous wish of the Komam, whose favour 
Majorian had solicited by a recent victory over the AIemanni.(35^ He was 
invested with the purple at Ravenna ; and the epistle which he addressed to 
the senate, will best describe his situation and his sentiments. ** Your election. 
Conscript Fathers, and the ordinance of the most valiant army, have made me 
your emperor.(36) May the propitious Deity direct and prosper the counsels 
and events of my administration, to your advantage, and to the public welfare ! 
For m^ own part, I did not aspire, I have submitted to reien ; nor should I 
have dischai^ed the obligations of a citizen, if f had refusedf, with base and 
selfish ingratitude, to support the weight of those labours, which were imposed 
by the republic. Assist, therefore, the prince whom you have made ; partake 
Hie duties which you have enjoinea ; ana may our common endeavours promote 
the happiness of an empire, which I have accepted from your hands. Be 
assureo, that, in our times, justice shall resume ner ancient vigour, and that 
virtue shall become not onTy innocent but meritorious. Let none, except the 
authors themselves, be apprenensive of deloHonsA'Sl) which, as a subject, i have 
always condemned, and, as a prince, will severely punish. Our own vigtlanccy 
and that of our father, the patrician Ricimer, shall reflate al4 militaiy affairs, 
and provide for the safety of the Roman world, which we have sa^ from 
foreign and domestic enemies. (38) You now understand the maxims of mj 
government : you may confide in the faithful love and sincere assurances of a 
prince, who has formerly been the companion of }rour life and dangers : who 
still glories in the name of senator, and who is anxious, that you should never 
repent of the judgment which you have pronounced in his favour." The em- 

qtin eoMOl. It limf more art tbm genlof, md Biore labour than art The or u ai n en t a are fUke or trfTfal ; 
the expreMloQ la feeble and prolix : and Sidontua wanta the skill to exhibit the prlno^pal figure In a aCraqf 
and dlatinct light The private life of M^Jorlan oeeuplea about two bundrpd Imes, 107—905. 

(34) She preaaed hla Immediate death, and waa acarcely aatisfifd with hia dl^race. It ahould seem, 
that ^tlua, Hke Beltearioa-and Marlborough, waa governed by hla wife; whoae fervent piety, tboagh U 
night work miraclea (Gregor. Turon. I. IL e. 7, p. 109;, waa not lacompatfUe with baae and aanguinaxj 
MUnaela. 

(35) The Alemannl had paaaed the Rhastlan Alps, amHeere defeated In the Ogmpi Gmiait or Valley of 
Bellinzone, through which the Tealn ilowa, in Ita deacent from Mount Adnia, to the Lago Magglore (CIs- 
Ter. Italia Amlq. torn. 1. p. 100, 101). Thia boasted vlctoiy over nhu hundred Barbarlana (Panegyr. 
Maiorian, 373, fteo betraya the extreme weakneaa of Itnlv. 

(36) Imperatorem me factum, P. G. electlonfa vestrn areitrlo, et fortiaalral ezercftna ordlnatkine agncH 
Hdte. (Norell, Majorian. tit III. p. 34,.^ Caleem Cod. Tbcodot.) Mdonioa proclalma the unanlmooi 
voice of the empire. 

Poatqaam ordine voMa 

Ordo omnia regnum dederatj^le^a, curia, adlc#, 

Et eatte^a almul 98B. 

Thli language ia ancient and constitutional ; and we may obaerve diat (be eUrgf were not yet oonsiderBd 

aa a distinct ordfir of the state. 

(37) Either dllailones, or delationea, would aflbrd a tolerable reading; but there la much more aenaa 
and splrii In the latter, u> which I have therefore given the preference. 

(38) Ab«xtemo hoaieet a domeaticA elade liberavlniua; by the latter, Majorian mnat m>derBrand tht 
tyrannv of AvHiia ; whcae death he oonaequently avowed aa a meritoriona act On this occasion, SMonhis 
1.1 fearful and obecure ; he describM tltn twelve Caaan, the natlona of Africa, Ac, that he may eacape Om 
ii«gaowiiaraeofAvltaa(3r' ~-* / i~ 
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peioFf who^ amidst the ruins of the Roman worid, rehired the soKient language 
of law and liberty, which Trajan would not have disclaimed, must have derived 
thcoe generous sentioients from his own heart ; since they were not suggested 
to his imitation by the customs of his age* or the example ot his predecessors. (39) 
[A. D. 467-^61.] The private and public actions of Majoriao are very 
imperfectly known : but his laws, remarkable for an original cast of thought 
ana expression, faithfully represent the character of a sovereign, who loved lis 
people, who sympathized in their distreas, who had studied the causes of the 
decline of the empire, and who was capable of applying (as far as such 
reformation was practicable) judicious and effectual remedies to the public 
disorders. (40) His regulations concerning the finances manifestly tended to 
xemove, or at least to mitigate, the most mtolerable grievances, i. From the 
first hour of his reign, he was solicitous (I tr^^nslate bis own words^ to relieve 
the rotary^ fortunes of the provincials, oppressed by the accumulated weight ot 
iodictions and superindictions.(^41) with- this view, he granted a universal 
amnesty, a final and absolute discharge of all arrears of tribute, of all debts, 
which, under any pretence, the fiscal officers might demand from the people. 
This wise dereliction of obsolete, vexatious and unprofitable claims, improved 
and purified the sources of the public revenue ; and the subject who could now 
look back without despair might labour with hope and gratitude for himself, 
and for his country. 11. In mit assessment and collection of taxes Majorian 
vestored the ordinary jurisdiction of die provincial magistrates ; and suppressed 
the extraordinary commissions which had been introduced, in the name of the 
emperor himself, or of the Praetorian prefects. The favourite servants, who 
obtained such irregular powers, were insolent in their behaviour, and arbitrary 
m their demands ; they afiiected to despise the subordinate tribunals, and they 
were discontented, if their fees and profits did not twice exceed the sum which 
they condescended to pay into the treasury. One instance of their extortion 
would appear incredible, were it not authenticated by the legislator himself. 
They exacted the whole payment in gold: but thejr refused the current coin ot 
the empire, and would accept only such ancient pieces as were stamped with 
the names of Faustina or the Antonines. The subject, who was unprovided 
with these carious medals, had recourse to the expedient of compounding with 
their rapacious demands ; or if he succeeded in the research, his imposition was 
doubleOy according to the weight and value of the money of former times.(42) 
in. " The municipal corporations (says the emperor), the lesser senates (so 
antiquity has justly styled them), deserve to be considered as the heart of the 
cities, and the sinews of the republic. And yet so low are tbey now leduced, 
by the injustice of magistrates, and the venality of collectors, that many of their 
members, renouncing their dignity and their countiy, have taken refuge in 
distant and obscure exile.** ne uiges, and even compels, their return to their 
respective cities ; but he removes the grieviihce which had forced them to desert 
the exercise of their municipal functk>n3. They are directed, under the 
authority of the provincial magistrates, to resume their office of levying the 
tribute ; but instead of being made responsible lor the whole sum assessed on 
their district, they are only required to produce a regular account of the pay'* 
ments which they have actually received, and of the defaulters who are st>lS 
indebted to the public IV. But Majorian was not ignorant that these corporate 
bodies were too much inclioed to retaliate the injustice and oppression which 

(30) Sm Um whol« edict or eplitto of Mijorian to the MQate (NoveD. tit. Iv. p. 34). Tel the ezprerafoo, 
V?«m1M«Crlla^be«n■olBeUl•torth• af6,uiddoe»iiotmixUMlfywlihtto 



r^lcM1M«Cnla^be«n■olBeUl•torth• age, and does not mix Upilfy i 
he freqaentty lepeatg. 

(401 See the Uws of Majorian (they are only nine in number, but very kmg and varloctf), at Uie end of 
the Theodoeiao Code, NoveU. L iv. p. Sd-*^. GodelVoy baa not given any eommeotary oa these addi- 

(41) Femaa provineiahum variA atqua moltipliel tribotorum exacUone ihrtonaa, at ectraofdlaariia fl»- 
eaifam aolutionum oneriboa attritaa, 4tc. Novell. Mi^rian, tit iv. p. 34. 

(43) The learned Greaves (vol. i. p. 339, 330, 331,) haa found, \iff a diUsent inquiry, that mmrm of the 
Antoninea weighed one hundred and eighteen, and Uioae of the fifth century only atotr^ight, Engiiab 
grains. Majorian gives currency to aU gold cohii azoeptiag only Uie OaiiU aeUdka, fttn ill deficiancyw 
not in Uie weight, but in UieatandanL 
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(hey bad suffered ; and he therefore revives the useful office of the d^Mtn of 
cUiet, He exhorts the people to elect, in a full and free assembly, some man 
of discretion and integrity, who would dare to assert their privileges, to repre- 
sent their grievances, to protect the poor from the tyranny of the rich, ana to 
inform the emperor of the abuses that were committed under the sanction of his 
name and authority. 

The spectator who casts a mournful view over the ruins of ancient Rome, is 
tempted to accuse the memory of the Goths and Vandals, for the mischief which 
they had neither leisure, nor power, nor perhaps inclination, to perpetrate. The 
tempest of war mi|^ht strike some lo(\y turrets to the ground , but the destniG* 
tion which undermined the foundations of those massy fabrics, was prosecuted, 
slowly and silentlyi during a period of ten centuries ; and the motives of inte- 
rest, that afterward operated without shame or control, were severely checked 
by the taste and spirit of the emperor Majorian. The decay of the city had 
gradually impaired the value of the pubfic works. The circus and theatres 
might still excite, but they seldom gratified, the desires of the people : the 
temples, which had escaped the zeal of the Christians, were no longer inhabited 
either by gods or men ; the diminished crowds of the Romans were lost \n the 
immense space of their baths and porticoes ; and the stately libraries and halls 
of justice became useless to an indolent (generation, whose repose was seldom 
disturbed, either by study or business. The monuments of consular, or Imperial 
greatness, were no longer revered as the immortal glory of the capital ; they 
were only esteemed as an inexhaustible mine of materials, cheaper, and more 
convenient, than the distant qOarry. Specious f»etitions . were continually 
addressed to the easy magistrates ofRome, which stated the want of stones or 
bricks ibr some necessaiy service : the fairest forms of architecture were nideiy 
defaced for the sake of some paltry, or pretended, repairs ; and the degenerate 
Romans, who converted the spoil to their own emolument, demolished, with 
sacrilegious hands, the labours of their ancestors. Majorian, who had often 
sighed over the desolation of the city, applied a severe remedy to the growing 
evil.(43) He reserved to the prince and senate the sole cognizance of the 
extreme cases which might justify the destruction of an ancient edifice ; imposed 
a fine of fifty pounds of golcl (two thousand pounds steriing,) on every magistrate, 
who shoula presume to ^rant such illegal and scandalous license ; and threat- 
ened to chastise the criminal obedience of their subordinate officers, by a severe 
whipping, and the amputation of both their hands. In the last instance, the 
legislator might seem to foiget the proportion of guilt and punishment ; but his 
zeal arose from a generous principle, and Majorian was anxious to protect the 
monuments of those ages, in which he would have desired and deserved to live. 
The emperor conceived, that it was his interest to increase the number of his 
subjects ; that it was his duty to guard the purity of the marriage bed ; but the 
means which he employed to accomplish these salutary purposes, are of an 
ambiguous, and perhaps exceptionable kind. The pious maids, who consecrated 
their virginity to Christ, were restrained from taking the veil, till they had 
reached their fortieth year. Widows under that age were compelled to form 
a second alliance within the term of five years, by the forfeiture of half their 
wealth to their nearest relations, or to the state. Unequal marriages were 
condemned or annulled. The punishment of confiscation and exile was deemed 
so inadequate to the guilt of aaultery, that, if the criminal returned to Italy, be 
might, by the express declaration ot Majorian, be slain with impunity.(44j 

(43) TlM whole edict (NoTelL Majorien, UL yi. p. 35.) Ii earioat. *« AnUqnaram edfnm dtoelpauv 
spectoea cooelructlo ; et ut allqaid reparctur, mapia diruuntur. Hine Jam occaalo nascitiir, ut r' — 
onusquieqiie privatum edtficfum conetniens, per gratiam Jadicam... .pnesumere de pubtlcis locis i 



, et transferre non dubltet,** fcc. With equal zeal, but with le» power, Petrarch, in the Tourteeoth 
century, repeated the tame complalnu f Vic de Petrarque, torn. i. p. 390, 337). If I prosecute this hlstorr, 
I ahaJI not be unmindful of the decline and fall of the ctty of Rome; an Intereeting object, to which mf 
plan was orliHnaUy confined. 

(44) The emperor ehidee the lenity of Rofatlan, consular of Tuecany , tn a etyle of acrimonious reproof, 
which sounds almoat lllie personal resentment (Novell. tiU Ix. p. 47). The law of Majorian. which 

KIslied obstinate widows, was soon aOerward repealed by his succeasor Beverus (NoveU. Pever Ut 
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[A. D. 457.] While fbe emperor Majoriafi assiduously laboured to restore 
the happiness and virtue of the Romans^ he encountered the arms of Gedsericr 
from his character and situation, their most formidable enemy. A fieet of 
Vandals and Moors landed at the mouth of the Liris, or Garigliano : but the 
imperial troops surprised and attacked the disorderly Barbanans, who were 
encumbered with the spoils of Campania ; they were chased with slaughter to 
their ships, and their leader, the king's brother-m-law, was found in the number 
of the slain.(45) Such vi^lance might announce the character of the new 
reign ; but the strictest vigilance, and the most numerous forces, were insuffi- 
cient to protect the long-extended coast of Italy, from the depredations of a 
naval war. The public opinion had imposed a nobler and more arduous task 
on the genius of Majorian. Rome expected from him alone the restitution of 
Africa ; and the design, which he fonned, of attacking the Vandals in their 
new settlements, was the result of bold and judicious policy. If the intrepid 
emperor could have infused his own spirit into the youth of Italy ; if he could 
have revived, in the field of Mars, the manly exercises in which he had ahvays 
surpassed his equals ; he mie^ht have marcned against Genseric at the head of 
a Roman army. Such a reformation of national manners mi^ht be embraced 
by the rising generation ; but it is the misfortune of those princes who labori- 
ously sustain a declining monarchy, that, to obtain some immediate advantage, 
or to avert some impending danger, they are forced to countenance, and even 
to multiply, the most pernicious abuses. Majorian, like the weakest of his 
predecessors, was reduced to the disgraceful expedient of substituting Bar- 
barian auxiliaries in the place of his unwarlike subjects : and his superior abili- 
ties could only be displayed in the vigour and dexterity with which he wielded 
a dangerous instrument, so apt to recoil on the hand that used it. Besides the 
confederates, who were already ene;aged in the service of the empire, the fame 
of his liberality and valour attractedthe nations of the Danube, the Boiysthenes, 
and perhaps of the Tanais. Many thousands of the bravest subjects of Attila, 
the Gepidce, the Ostrogoths, the Rugians, the Burgundians, the Suevi, the Alani. 
assembled in the plains of Liguria ; and their formidable strength was balanced 
by their mutual animosities.(46) They passed the Alps in a severe winter. 
The emperor led the way, on foot, and m complete armour ; sounding, with 
his lon^ staff, the depth of the ice, or snow, and encouraging the Scythians, who 
complained of the extreme cold, by the cheerful assurance, that they should be 
satisfied with the heat of Africa. The citizens of Lyons had presumed to shut 
their gates : they soon implored, and experienced, the clemency of Majorian 
He vanquished Theodoric in the field ; and admitted to his friendship and 
alliance, a kin^ whom he had found net'unworthy of his arms. The beneficial, 
though precarious, reunion of the greatest part of Gaul and Spain, was the 
effect of persuasion, as well as of force ;^47) and the independent Ba^auds, 
who had escaped, or resisted, the oppression of former reigns, were disposed 
to confide in the virtues of Majorian. His camp was filled with Barbarian 
allies ; his throne was supported by the zeal ot an affectionate people ; but 
the emperor had foreseen, that it was impossible, without a maritime power, 
to achieve the conauest of Africa. In the first Punic war, the republic had 
exerted such incredible diligence, that, within sixty days after the nrst stroke 
of the axe had been given in the forest, a fleet of one hundred and sixty galleys 
proudly rode at anchor in the sea. ^48) Under circumstances much less favoura- 
ble, Majorian equalled the spirit and perseverance of the ancieqt Romans. 



(45) Sldon. Panenrr Majorian, 3 

(46) The review of the arinjr, and paMaga c 
gyric (470-^S38). M. de Buat (HIet. d*^ Peuplee, Ice. torn. vlli. p. 40—55,) It a more satisfaotory com- 



(46) The review of the army, and paMaga of the Alpa, contain the moit tolerable panagea of the Pano- 



mentator, than either BavaronorBlrmond. 

(47) Ta fitv oirXoff, ra it XoyotSi ^ the hist and forcible dbtlnction of Prfeeni (Excerpt. Legat p. 49), hi 
a short fragment, which ihrowi mach liffht on the history of Majorian. Jomandes haa iupp^rened the 
defeat and alliance of the Viaigotht, which were lolemnly proclaimed in Gallicia ; and are marked in the 
Chronicle of Idatina. 

(48) Ftorua, I. ii. c. SS. He amnaes hlmaeff with the poetical fttncy, that the trees had been transformed 
Into ships: and indeed the whole transaction, as it Is related In the first book of PolyUua, devialos to* 
noeb from the probable oonne of homan events. 
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The woods of the Apennine were felled ; the arsenals and manufactures of 
Ravenna and Miseniuoi were restored ; Italy and Gaul vied with each othei 
in liberal contributions to the public service ; and the imperial navy of three 
hundred large galleys, with an adequate proportion of transports and smaller 
vessels, was collected in the secure and capacious harbour of Carthagena in 
Spain.(49) The intrepid countenance of Majorian animated his troops with a 
confidence of victory; and if we might credit the historian Procopius, his 
courage sometimes hurried him beyond the bounds of prudence. Anxious to 
eiplore, with his own eyes, the state of the Vandals, be ventured, after dis- 
^isir^ the colour of his hair, to visit Carthage, in the character of his own 
ambassador ; and Genseric was afterward mprtified by the dtscovety, that he 
bad entertained and dismissed the emperor of the Romans. Such an anecdote 
may be rejected as an improbable fiction ; but it is a fiction which would not 
have been ims^ined, unless in ttie life of a hero. (50) 

Without the help of a personal interview, Genseric was sufficiently acquainted 
with the genius aiKl designs of his adversary. He practised his customaiy arts 
of fraud and delay, but he practised them without success. His applications 
for peace became each hour more submissive, and perhaps more sincere ; but 
the inflexible Majorian had adopted the ancient maxim.that Rome coujd not 
be safe, as lone as Carthage existed in a hostile state. The king of the Van- 
dals distrusted the valour of his native subjects, who were enervated by the 
hixury of the south ;(6l) he suspected the fidelity of the vanquished people,, 
who abhorred him as an Arian tyrant ; and the oesperate measure, which he 
executed, of reduciog Mauritania into a desert,(62) could not defeat the opera- 
tions of the Roman emperor, who was at liberty to land his troops on an^ part 
of the African coast but Genseric was saved from impending and inevitable 
ruin, by the treachery of some powerful subjects ^ envious, or apprehensive, ot 
their master^s success. Guided by their secret mtelligence, he surprised the 
unguarded fleet in the bay of Carthagena : many of the ships were sunk, or 
taken, or burnt ; and the preparations of three years were destroyed in a single 
day.(53) After this event, the behaviour of the two antagonists showed tbeni 
superior to their fortune. The Vandal, instead of being elated by this acci- 
dental victory, immediately renewed his solicitations for peace. Tne emperor 
of the West, who was capable of forming great designs, and of supportii)^ 
heavy disappointments, consented to a treaty, or rather to a suspension of arms 
in the full assurance that, before he could restore his navy, he should be sup 
plied with provocations to justify a second war. Majorian returned to Italy 
to prosecute his labours for the public happiness ; and, as he was conscious Ow 
bis own integrity, he might lon^ remain ignorant of the dark conspiracy which 
threatened his throne and bis liie. The recent misfortune of Carthagena sullied 
the glory which had dazzled the eyes of the multitude : almost eveiy descrip- 
tion of civil and military officers were exasperated against the Reformer, since 
they all derived som^ advaota|;e froqa the abuses which he endeavoured to 
suppress ; and the patrician Ricimer impelled the inconstant passions of the 

(4S(i Interea dupllcl iezlfl dum littore elaasem 

Inferno eaperoque mari, erddit omnia In sqaor 
6ylTatibi,<cc.... 

BIdon. Panegyr Majorian. 441-461. 
The number of tbipe, which Priecua flxei at 300, ii magnified, by an faideflnite comparlion with Uie HeeM 
•f Afamemnon, Xerxes, and Auguatua. 

(50) Procopiua de BelL Vandal. L 1. c 8, p. IM. When Gedaeric condnded hie unknown gneat mto tlM 
areenal of Carthage, the anna daahed of their own accord. Blajorlan had tinged hia yellow locka wltli 
A Mack colour. 

(51) SpoUiiqQe poUtoa 

ImmeaaiB. robur huA jam peididltomae, 

Qw> yaluu dum pauper erat 

Panegyr. Majorian. 330. 
Be afterwafd appllea to Qenaerfc, wOuaay as it should aeem, the vices of hts subjecia. 
_(S3} Be burnt Uie villages, and poisoned Uio sprinos (Priscus, p. 4S), Duboa (Ulat. Cildqoeu torn. L {W 
475,) otaaerves, that the roaaazines which the Moors buried in the earth, might escape his oestrudiv* 
aeareh. Two or three hundred pits are sometimes dog in the same place; and each pU contaioa at leaal 
fbtir hundred bushels of corn. Shaw's Travels, p. 130. 

(S3) Idatius, who was safe in GalUcIa ftom Uie power of Ricimer, boklly and hooeatty declafea, Vaa* 
wi per proditorea, admoniti, kc he dissembles, however, the name of the tiaiior. 
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Bafbariads ieamat a prince whom he esteemed and hated* The tirtues of 
Majorian could not protect him from the impetuous seditioD^ which broke out 
tn the camp near Tortona, at the foot of the AJps, He was compelled to 
abdicate the Imperial purple: five days aAer his abdication, it was reported 
tbat he died of a djsenteiy ;(64) [A. D. 461.] and the humble tomb, which 
covered his remains, was consecrated by the respect. and gratitude of succeed^ 
ing gcnerations.(55) The private Character 61 Msgorian inspired love and 
Inspect. Malicious calumny and satire excited his indication, or, if he himself 
were the object, his contempt : but be protected the freedom of wit, and in 
the hours which the emperor gave to the familiar society of his friends, he 
could indulge his taste for pleasantry, without degrading the majesty of his 
rank.(56) 

[A. D. 461^467.] It was not periiaps without some n^gret^ that RicSmer 
sacrificed his friend to the interest of bis ambition : but be resolved, in a second 
choice, to avoid the imfn'udent preference of superior virtue and merit. At 
his command, the obsequious senate of Rome bestowed the Imperial title on 
Libius Severus, who ascended the throne of the West without emerghig from 
the obscurity of a private condition. History has scarcely deigned to notice 
his birth, his elevation, his character^ or his death. 9everus exptredf as soon 
as his life became inconvenient to bis patron ;(d7) and it would be useless to 
discriminate bis nominal reign in the vacant interval of six years, between the 
death of M^orian, and the elevation of Anthemius. Ehiring tkmt period the 
government was in the hands of Ricimer alone : and although the modest Bar-* 
barian disclaimed the title of king, he accumulated treasures, formed a separate 
army, negotiated private alliances, and ruled Italy with the same independent 
and despotic authority, which was afterward exercised by Odoacer and The" 
odoric. But his dominions were bounded by the Alps ; and two- Romain 

fenerals, Marcellinus and ^gidius, maintained their allegiance to the republic, 
y rejecting, with disdain, the phantom which he styled an emperor. Mar« 
cellinus still adhered to the old religion ; and the devout Pagans, wbo secretly 
disobeyed the laws of the church and state, applauded his profound skill m ma 
science of divination. But he possessed the more valuable qualifications of 
learning, virtue, and courage ;(68) the study of the Latin liteiatuie had improved 
his taste ; and his militarv talents had recomnended him to the esteem and 
confidence of the great i^tius, in whose nitn he was mvolved. By a timeljr 
flight, Marcellinus escaped the rage of Valentinian, and boklly asserted his 
liberty amidst the convulsions ot the Western empire. His vohmtary, or 
reluctant, submission to the authority of Mi^jorian, was rewarded by the 
government of Sicily, and the command of an army, stationed in that island to 
oppose, or to attack, the Vandals ; but bis Barbarian mercenaries, after the 
emperoi^s death, were tempted to revolt by the artful lib^ralit;^ of Ricimer. 
At the head of a band of faithful folkmers, the intrepid Marcelfinus occupied 
the province of Dalmatia, assumed the tide of patrician of the West, secured 
the love of his subjects by a mild and equitable reign, built a fleet, which 

(54) Proeop. de Bell. Vandal. 1. 1. o. 8, p. 194. The tesctmony of Idkthis to fUr end ImiMrttal ; ** MaJo> 
rianum de OalUto Romain redeuntem, et«oraano Imperiovd nomfnl res neceMttrinonUnantem ; Rfcim«r 
Hvore percitiu, et iuvidotum constno fiiltuB, f^aade InterflcK elrcumventiini." dome read Suevontm^ and 
I am anwniing to efface eiiber of Uie Worth, aa they ctprem the different aeeomplicca vrte vnlted in tha 
-tonaplmcy agilnei ll«Jorimi. ^^ 

(So) See the BpftfraoM of Ennoditu, !Vb. cxxxt. Inter 0!rmond O^pera, tftm. i. d. 1903. It to Ait tcHA 
dbKure: bufEnnodittB was m<de Uabop of Payla fifty yecn after Uie death of Mi^oHao, tad hto pialto 
deMrreb credit and regard. 

(96) Bldonlos fireB a tedhma aaitfiint (1. 1, e^ ±L p. SB-^91,) of a tapper «t Ar1e>f to tllileh he wIh 
Invited by BliOorlan. a ehort time before hia death. He had no Intention of praiakiig. a deeeauM em- 
peror; but a cflflttal AeintflreMed remark, '^SuMeH Aucuttae; ut erat, auctoHttie'aerviitA, com le eon- 
ataMoai dedtoMtJoei ptenue/* ootWeteh* the alz handred lintt of Mi ^hUM pttMgyHe. 

iST) 0idodU» (nnegyr. AnChem. 317,) dhnriisee hhn to heSvttL 
Auxerm Augintui nainttf legal Sereroa 
Diyotnm namenfm. • . . 
And an old llet of the emperore, comjpoeed about the time of JuiflnlSn, prtfbes hli trfeCy, and lltea lili 
reildenoe al Rome (Slrmond Not. ad Sldon. p. Ill, IIS). 

(58) TlUemont, who ie aiwitya aeandalittd by Che yirtues of Tnfldelf, aitilbates thto advantageoiM por- 
trait of Marcellinoi (which Suidos has preeerved) to the partial zeal of lome Pagan historian (Htot. dM 
Empereiua, torn, vl p. 330). 
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daimed the dominion of the HadriatiC) and alternately alarmed the coast of 
Italy and of Africa.(59) ^idius, the master-i^eneral of Gaul, who equalled^ 
or at least who imitated, the heroes of ancient Rome,(60) proclaimed his 
immortal resentment against the assassins of his beloved master. A brave and 
numerous army was attached to his standard ; and though he was prevented 
by the arts of Ricimer, and the arms of the Visigoths, from marchine to the 
gates of Rome, he maintained his independent sovereignty beyond the Ajpfi, 
and rendered the name of iB^idius respectable both in peace and war. The 
Franks, who had punished with exile the youthful follies of Childeric, elected 
the Roman general for their king ; his vanity, rather, than his ambition, was 
gratified by that singular honour ; and when the nation, at the end of four 
years, repented of the injury which they had offered to the Merovingian family, 
he patiently acquiesced in the restoration of the lawful prince. The authority 
of ^gidius ended only with his life ; and the suspicions of poison and secret 
violence, which derived some countenance from the character of Ricimer, 
were eagerly entertained by the passionate credulity of the Gauls.(61^ 

[A. D. 461—^67.1 The kingdom of Italy, a name to which the Western 
empire was graduafly reduced, was afflicted under the reign of Ricimer, by the 
incessant depredations of the Vandal pirates.(63) In the spring of each year 
they equipped a formidable navy in the port of Carthage ; and Genseric him* 
self, thougn in a very advanced age, still commanded in person the most impor- 
tant expeditions. His designs were concealed with impenetrable secrecy, till 
the moment that he hoisted sail. When he was asked by his pilot what course 
he should steer : '* Leave the determination to the winds,'^replied the Barbariani 
with pious arrogance, '' (Aey will transport us to the guilty coast, whose inhabit- 
ants nave provoked the divine justice :" but if Genseric himself deigned to 
issue more orecise orders, he judged the most wealthy to be the most criminal. 
The Vandals repeatedly visited the coasts of Spain, Liguria, Tuscany, Cam- 
pania, Lucania, Bruttium, ApuHa, Calabria, Venetia, Dalmatia, Epirus, Greece, 
and Sicily: they were tempted to subdue the island of Sardinia, so advan- 
tageously placed in the centre of the Mediterranean ; and their arms spread 
desolation, or terror, from the columns of Hercules to the mouth of the Nile. 
As they were more ambitious of spoil than of glory, they seldom attacked any 
fortified cities, or engaged any regular troops in tne open neld. But the celeri^ 
of their motions enabled them, almost at- the same time, to threaten and to 
attack the most distant objects, which atrracted their desires ; and as they 
always embarked a sufficient number of horses, they had no sooner landed than 
they swept the dismayed countrjr with a body of light cavalry. Yet, notwith- 
standing the example of their king, the natfve Vandals and Alani insensibly 
declined this toilsome and perilous warfare ; the hardy generation of the firs* 
conquerors was almost extinguished, and their sons, wno were bom in Africa 
enjoyed the delicious baths and gardens which had been acquired by the valour 

(50) Pcocoplui de BeO. Vandal. 1. 1. c S, p. 19L In variona clrettnutancea of Uie lift of MaroeUlottf, it 
la not eaay to reconcile the Greek historian with the Latin Chronicles of the timet. 

(60) I muat appiv to iEgidiiu the praises which Sidonius (Panegyr. Marian, 553.) bestows on a nantf- 
less ma«ter-general, who commanded the rear-guard of M^K>rian. Idaiius, from pubUc report, oommfwla 
hii Christian piety ; and Priscus mentions (p. 4%) his military virtues. 

(61) Greg. Turon. L U. c. 18. in torn. ii. p. 168. The Pere Daniel, whoso ideas wore supeifldal awl 
modem, has started some objecuons agiUnst the sM>ry of Childeric (Wml de France, torn. 1. Prefkce Hia- 
torioiie, p. UxviU. Ice); but they have been fairly satisfied by Dubos (Ellst Critique, torn. L p. 460-^10), 
and by two authors who disputed the prize of the Academy of Solasoos (p. 131—177. 3l(^-^). With 
regard to the term of Childbrlc's exile, it is necessary either to prolong Ute life of iEsidius beyond Uie 
date assigned by ttie Chronicle of Idatius; or to correct Uie text of Gregory, by reading quvte anno, 
Instead of sctoTtf. «• *» ^ ^» i 

(69) The naval war of Genseric is described by Priscus (Excerpta LegaUon. p. 4S,) Procopios (de Belt 
Vandal. I. i. c. 5, p. 189, 190, and c. 33, p. 3285, Victor Vitensis (de Persocut. Vandal. U I. c 17, and Ruinait, 

t 467— 481), and in the Uiree panegyrics of Sidonius, whose chronological order is ahsunlly transposed 
the editions both of Savaron and Sirmond (Aviu Carm, vU. 441—451. Majorian, Carro. v. 337— 3Sa 
38S— 440. Anthem. Carm. II. 348—386) In one passage the poet seems inspired by hla auUect, and es- 
— ■■ ■ ■■ a fftiong idea, by a lively Image : 

Hinc Vandalus hostis 

CJrget; et in nostrum numerosdL claaw quotannla 
Milltatexcidium; conversoqueordineFaii 
T^nlda Gattcaaeos infert mini fiyrsa f urares 
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c\ their fathen. Their place w^s readily supplied by a various multitude of 
Moors and Romans, of captiveii and outlaws; and those desperate wietches^ 
who had already violated the laws of their country, were the most eager to 
promote the atrocious acts which disgrace the victories of Geneseric. In the 
treatment of his unhappy prisoners, he sometimes consulted bis .avarice, and 
sometimes indulged his cruelty ; and the massacre of five hundred noble citizens 
of Zant or Zacynthus, whose mangled bodies he cast into the Ionian sea, wax 
imputed, by the public indignation, to his latest posterity. 

fA. D. 462.] Such crimes could not be excused by any provocations ; but 
the war which the kin^ of the Vandals prosecuted against the Roman empire, 
was justified by a specious and reasonable motive. The widow of Valentiniaii, 
Eudoxia, whom he had led captive from Rome to Carthage, was the sole heiress 
of the Theodosian house ; her elder daughter, Eudocia, became the reluctant 
wife of Hunneric, his eldest son ; and the stem father, asserting a legal claim, 
which could not easily be refuted or satisfied, demanded a iust proportion of 
the Imperial patrimony. An adequate, or at least a valuaole, Compensation, 
was offered by the Eastern emperor, to purchase a necessary peace. Eudoxia 
and her younger daughter, Placidia, were honourably restored, and the fury of 
the Vanaals was connned to the limits of the Western empire. The Italians^ 
destitute of a naval^ force, which alone was capable of protecting their coasts, 
implored the aid of the more fortunate nations of the East ; who had formerly 
acknowledged, in peace, and war, the supremacy of Rome. But the perpetual 
division of the two empires had alienated their interest and their inclinations ; 
the faith of a recent ^reaty was alleged ; and the Western Romans, instead of 
arms and ships^ could only obtain the assistance of a cold and ineffectual mediae 
tion. The naughty Ricimer, who had long struggled with the difficulties of 
his situation, was at length reduced to address the throne of Constantinople, in 
the humble language of a subject ; and Italy submitted, as the price and security 
of the alliance, to accept a master from the choice of the emperor of the East.(63} 
It is not the purpose of the present chapter, or even of the present volume, to 
continue the distinct series ot the Byzantine history ; but a concise view of the 
reign and character of the emperor Leo, may explain the last efforts that were 
attempted to save the falling empire of the West.(64) 

[A. D. 457—474.] Since the death of the younger Theodosius, the domestic 
repose of Constantinople had never been interrupted by war or faction. PuU 
cheria had bestowed her hand, and the sceptre of the East, on the modest vir- 
tue of Marcian : he gratefully reverenced her august rank and virgin chastit^r : 
and, afler her death, ne gave his people the example of the religious worship 
that was due to the memory of the Imperial saint. (66^ Attentive to the pros- 
perity of his own dominions, Marcian seemed to behold, with indifference, the 
misfortunes of Rome ; and the obstinate refusal of a brave and active prince to 
draw his sword against the Vandals, was ascribed to a secret promise, which 
had formerly been exacted from him, when he was a captive in the power of 
6enseric.(66) The death of Marcian, afler a rei^n of seven years, would have 
exposed tne East to the danger of a popular election ; if the superior weight of 
a single family had not been able to incline the balance in favour of the candi« 
date whose interest they supported. The patrician Aspar might have placed 

(63 The poet hiinnlfli compelled to aeknowMgeUiedittreM of RleiuMr: 

Pneteres lavtctue Rtdmer, quem pabUca fata 

Reepiciunt, fropri* aolva viz MarU ropeUit 

Piratani per rara vagiiin<.. • 
Italy addrenee her complaint to the Tiber, and Rome, at the loHcitatioii of the river god, transpona 
heraelf to Constantinople, renouocee her ancient claims, and implores the friendship of Aurora, the god- 
dess of the East This fabulous machinery, which the genius of Claudian had used and abused, is iha 
ooDstant and miserable resource of the muse of Sidoolas. 

(64) The original authors of the reigns of Mardan, Leo, and Zeno, are reduced to some imperAcc 
fragments, whose deficiencies must be supplied from the more recent compilations of Tbeophanes, Zoatk- 
ras, and Cedrenus. 

(65) St. Pulcherta died A. D. 453, fbor years before her nominal husband ; sjid her fesilyal Is celebrated 
on the lOlh of September by the modern Greeks ; she bequeathed an immense patrimony to pious, or M 
least to ecclesiastical uses, flee TUIemont, Memolres Eccles. zv. p. 181—184. 

(66) 8eeProoopluBdeBeU.VaadaLLLc4,p.l83. 
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the diadem on his own head, if he would heve subscribed the Nioene creed.(67] 
i>uring three generations the armies of the East were successively commaixled 
bj his fathes, by himself, and by his son Ardaburius: his Barbarian guards 
formed a military force that overawed the palace and the > capital; and the 
liberal distribution of his immense tieasures, rendered Aspar as popular as he 
was powerful. He recommended the obscure name of Leo of Tfaracey a mtli* 
taiy tribune, and the principal steward of his household. His nodaination wai 
unanimously ratified oy the senate ; and the servant of Aspar received the 
Imperial crown from the hands of the patriarch or bishop, who was permitted 
to express, by this unusual ceremony, the suffrage of the Deity.(68) This 
emperor, the first of the name of Leo, has been distinguished by the title ot 
the Great ; from a succession of princes, who gradually fixed, in the opinion of 
the Greeks, a very bumble standard of heroic, or at least of royal, perfectioo 
Yet the temperate firmness with which Leo resisted the oppression of his bene- 
factor, showed that be was conscious of his duty and of his prerogative. Aspar 
was astonished to find that his influence could no longer appoint a prKfect of 
Constantinople i he presumed to reproach his sovereign with a breach cf 
promise^ and insolently shaking his purple, " It is not proper, (said he) that the 
man who is invested with this garment, diould be guilty of lying." ^ Nor is 
it proper, (replied Leo^ that a prince should J^e compelled to' resign his own 
judgment, ana the public interest, to the will of a subject."(69) A^r this 
extraordinary scene, it was impossible that the reconciliation of the emperor 
and the patrician could be sincere ; or, at least, that it could be solid and per* 
manent. An army of Isaurians(70) was secretly levied, and introduced mto 
Constantinople ; and while Leo undermined the authority, and prepared the 
disgrace of the family of Aspar, his mild and cautious behaviour restrained 
them from any rash and desperate attempts, which might have been fatal lo 
themselves, or their enemies. The measures of peace and war were affected 
by this internal revolution. As lang^ as Aspar degraded the majesty of the throne, 
the secret correspondenoe.of religion and interest engaged him to favour the 
cause of Genseric' When Leo had delivered himself Irom that ignominious 
servitude, he listened to the complaints of the Italians ; resolved to extirpate 
the tyranny of the Vandals : and declared his alliance with his colleague Anthe- 
mius, whom he solemnly invested with the diadem and purple of tl^ West. 

[A. D. 467—472.1 The virtues of Anthemius have perhaps been magnified, 
since the Imperial descent, which he could only deduce from the usurper Pn> 
copius, has been' swelled into a line of emperors.(7l) But the merit of his 
immediate parents, their honours, and their riches, rendered Anthemius one of 
the most illustrious subjects of the East. His father Procopius obtained, after 
his Persian embassy, the rank of general and patrician ; and the name of An- 
themius was derived from his matenuil grandfather, the celebrated prsfect, 
who protected, with so much ability and success, the infant reign of Theodo* 
sius. The grandson of the praefect was raised above the condition of a private 
subject by his marriage with Euphemia, the daughter of the emperor Marcian. 
This splendid alliance, which might supersede the necessity of merit, hastened 
the promotion of Anthemius to the successive dignities of cotmt, of master- 
general, of consul, and of paitrician ; and his merit or fortune claimed the honoun 

(67) From Uiii dlnbilltjr of Aspar' to Hnend Uie throiw, It may be Mbrred tibat the elBijior Httttf 
Wuperpetual and indelible, whiJe chat of Barbarism disappeared in the ■eeond generation. 

(66) TbeophaneiL p. 95. Thii appears to be the Ant orifia of a oeremoDy, which all Uie Christiaa 
princes of the world have slnoe adopted ; and from wfaicfa the clergy bave deduced the most formidabla 
^Mnseqoencee. 

(09) Cedreous (p. 945, 946); who was eonversaiit with Uie Wrften of bettor dan, has laiwa i ud Ihi 
iWinarKabie w«n!s«r Aspar, /la#iXev toy otmrv i^ oXspyi JacfcprjSi^ir/iiyTOv • xpn ^a^AdwSw. 

(70) The power or the Inurians agitated the Eastern esnpire in the two suooeeding relfM of Zcao «ad 
Anastasiiis; but It ended in the destruction of those Barbarians, who maimeined- their Mtoa ladepaod- 
eiiee about two hondred and thirty yeaim 

(71) ... .Tail tu civis ab urbe 

Prooopio genitoia micas ; eol prisea piopago 
wf «fii«tM renit a promi*. 



The poet (Sidoa Paaegyr. Antbein. 97—808,) Uien prooeeds to folate the privaco Mb wuk fliiliw iif tiM 
future emperori with wUch he must have been yvrf impeifeoUly ^^"ipitialflii. 
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fX a vicloiy, which was x>btaii)cd on the banks of the Danube over the Huns, 
Without indulging an extravagant ambition, the son-in-law of Marcian mi^ht 
hope to be his successor ; but Anthetnius supported the disappointment with 
courage and patience : and his subsequent elevation was universally approved 
bj the public, who esteemed him worthy to reign, till he ascended the 
throne.(72) The emperor of the West marched from Constantinople, attended 
by several counts of high distinction, and a body of guards, almost equal to the 
strength of a regular army: he entered Rome in triumph, knd the choice of 
Leo was confirmed by the senate, the people, and the Barbarian confederates 
of Italy.(73) The solemn inauguration of Ahthemius was followed by the nup- 
tials ot his daughter and the patrician Ricimer ; a fortunate event, which was 
considered as the firmest security of the union and happiness of the stdte. The 
wealth of two empires was astentatiously displayed : and many senators com 
pleted their ruin by an expensive effort to disguise their povertj. All serious 
business was suspended during this festival; the courts of justice were «hut; 
the streets of K!ome, the theatres, the places of public and private resort, 
resounded with hymeneal songs and dances ; and tne royal bnde, clothed in 
silken robes, with a crown on her head, was conducted to the palace of Ricimer, 
who had chained his military dress for the habit of a consul and a senator. On 
this memorable occasion, Sidonius, whose early ambition had been so fatally 
blasted, appeared as the orator of Auvergue, among the provincial deputies 
who addressed the throne with, congratulations or complaints. (74) The calends 
of January were now approaching, and the venal poet, who had loved Avitus, 
and esteemed Maiorian, was persuaded by his friends to celebrate, in heroic 
verse, the merit, the felicity, the second consulship, and the future triumphs of 
the emperor Anthemius. Sidonius pronounced, with assurance and success, a 
panegyric which is slill extant ; and whatever might be the imperfections, 
either of the subject or of the composition, the welcome flatterer was imme- 
diately rewardea with the pnefecture of Rome ; a dignity which placed him 
among the illustrious personages of the empire, till he wisely preferred the 
more respectable character of a bishop and a saint.(75) 

The Greeks ambitiously commend the' piety and catholic faith of the 
emperor whom they ^ave to the West ; nor do the^ f9r8;et to observe, that 
when he leA Constantinople^ he convertea his palace into the pious foundation 
of a public bath, a church, and a hospital for old men.(76) Yet some sus- 

ficious appearances are found to sully the theological fame of Anthemius. 
rom the conversation of Philotheus^ a Macedonian sectary, he had imbibed the 
spirit of religious toleration ; and the heretics of Rome would have assembled 
with impunity, if the bold and vehement censure which pope Hilary pronounced 
in the church of St. Peter, had not obliged him to abjure the unpopcrlar indul- 
gence.(77) Even the Pagans, a feeble and obscure remnant, conceived some 
vain hopes from the indifference, or partiality, of Anthemius ; and his singular 
friendship for the philosopher Severus, whom he promoted to the consulship, 
was ascribed to a secret project, of reviving the ancient worship of the gods.(78) 

(79) SldonluB diBCoven, with tolerable iDgenahy, that thli dlMippdntment added new lustre to the 
viruies of Anthemiiie (310, frc), who decIuiedoQftscepue, and reluctantly accepted another. (S3, Ac.) 

(73) The poet anln cetebratei Uie unanimity of aU orden of the state (15—32) : and the Chronicle of 
Idaiius mentions the forces which attended his march. 

(74) Interreni autem nupUto PatricU Rlclmeris, eul fllia peieiwls Agnstl In spem Pnhltec secaiitafifl 
eopulabatar. The Journey of Sidonius from Lyons, and the festival of Rome, are described with sooio 
vpin.. L. i. episL 5, p. 9-^ia Epist. 9, p. 31. 

(7^ Sidonius (L i. epIsL 9, p. S3, 34,) very iUrly states his motive, Us labour, and hb reward. " Hio 
Ipse Panesyrlcus, si non Judicium, certe evenium, boni operis, acceplt. He was made bishop of Cler- 
mont, A. D. 471. TUIemont, Mem. Eoeles. tom. zvi. p. 750. 

r70) The palace of Anthemius stood on the banks of the Propontla. In the ninth centory. Alexias, 
the son-in-law of the emperor Theophllus, obtained permission to pnrehaso the gronnd; and ended Us 
days in a monasteiy which he founded on that delightful spot. Ducange, ConstantinopoUs Christiana, p. 
117. 153. 

(77) Papa Hilaras. . ..apnd beatum Petram Apostolvm, palam ne id fleret clarA voee eonstrtnxlt, in 
tantum ut non ea fbcienda cum interpositione Juramenti Idem promltteret Imperator. Gelaslus EplstoL 
nd Andranlenm apud Baron. A. D. 467, Na 3. The cardinal observes, with some complacent, thai It 
Is much easier to plant heresies at Constantinople, than at Rome. 

(78) Damasdus, hi the llTo of the nhlioeopher Isidore, apud PhoUom, p. 1040. Damascios, who flvid 

Vol. II.— B b 
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These idols were crumbled into dust : and the mythology which had once bem 
the creed of nations, was o universally dtsbeliered, that it mi^ht be eoiployed 
without scandal, or at least without suspicion, b^ Christian poets.(79^ let the 
vestiges of supentition were not absolutely obliterated, ana the festival of the 
Lupercalia, whose origin had preceded the foundation of Rome, was still 
celebrated under the reign of Anthemius. The savage and simple rites were 
expressive of an early state of society before the invention of arts and agricul- 
ture. The rustic deities who presided over the toils and pleasures of the 
pastoral life, Pan, Faunus, and tneir train of satvrs, were such as the fancy of 
shepherds might create, sportive, petulant, and lascivious ; whose power was 
limited, and whose malice was inoffensive. A eoat was the ofifering the best 
adapted to their character and attributes ; the flesh of the victim was roasted 
on willow spits ; and the riotous youths, who crowded to the feast, ran naked 
about the fields, with leather thongs in their hands, communicating, as it was 
supposed, the blessing of fecundity to the women whom they touched. (80) 
Tne altar of Pan was erected, perhap by Evander the Arcadian, in a aark 
recess in the side of the Palatine-hill, watered by a perpetual fountain, and 
shaded by a hanging erove. . A tradition, that, in tne same place, Romulus and 
Remus were suckled oy the wolf, rendered it still more sacred and venerable in 
the eves of the Romans; and this sylvan spot was gradually surrounded by the 
stately edifices of the Forum.(81J After the conversion of the Imperial city, 
the Christians still continued, in toe month of February, the annual celebratioo 
of the Lupercalia ; to which the^ ascribed a secret and mrsterious influence 
on (he genial pbweirs of the animal and vegetable worla. The bishops of 
Rome were solicitous to abolish a profane custom, so repugnant to the spirit of 
Christianity ; but their zeal was not supported by the authority of the civil 
magistrate : the inveterate abuse subsistea till the end of the fifth century, and 
pope Gelasius, who purified the capital from the last stain of idolatry, appeased, 
oy a formal apolosj^, the murmurs of the senate and people.(8S) 

[A. D. 468.J In all his public declarations, the emperor Leo assumes the 
authority, and professes the affection, of a father, for his son Anthemios, witb 
whom he had divided the administration of the un]verse.(83) The sitaation, 
and perhaps the character, of Leo, dissuaded him from exposine his person to 
the toils and dangers of an African war. But the oowersot the Eastern empifie 
were strenuously exerted to deliver Italy and the Mediterranean from the Van- 
dals ; and Genseric, who had so long; oppressed both the land and sea, was 
threatened from eveir side with a formidable invasion. The caropam was 
opened by a bold and successful enterprise of the pnefect Heraclius.(84} Tbe 
troops of Egypt, Thebais, and Lvbia, were embarked under his command ; 
and the Arabs, with a train of horses and camels, opened the roads of tbe 
desert. Heraclius landed on the coast of Tripoli, surprised and subdued the 



UBder JasUnian, oompoKd another work, coDfliatiog of 570 preternatval ■torta of loala, demena^ appa- 
ritions, the dotage of Platonic Paaaniam. 

(79) In the pMtlcal woiks of Sidoniua, which he afterward condemned 0- Ix- Ap^ 1<^ P- 985), tiM 
Abuloua deltiee are tbe principal actors. If Jerom was scourged by the anaels for only reading Virgil ; 
Uie bishop of Clermont, for such a tIM imitation, deserved an additional whipping tnm the Muaea. 

(80) Ovid (Fast. 1. 11. 967--453,) has given an amusing description of Uie follTes of ntiquity, wbkh 
Btill insnired so much respect, that a grave magisCrate, running naked Uiroogta tfia itraeia, waa not an 
^SJect of astonishment or laughter. 

(81) Bee DIonys. Halicarn. 1. L d. 85. 65, ediL Hudson. The Boman Anthfaaiica, Donatns (L IL c li^ 



object of astonishment or laughte 
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that be I 
festival, all Uie ealamitiet of tiie age. 

(83) Itaque noa qutbiis totlus mundi regimen oommlsH supenia prorlslo. . . .Plus el triompliator acnper 
Augustus flUus noster Anlhemius, licet DMna Mi^estas et nostra creatlo pietatl ejua pleoaaB ImperU 



(81) Bee DIonys. Halicarn. 1. L d. SS. 00, edlL Hudson. Tbe Boman Anthfaaiica, Donatns a tL c li^ 
p. 173, 174,) and Nardinl (p. 386, 387), have laboured to aseerialn tiie true sltaatkm of tbe LnpaicaL 

(62) Baronlus published, fhmi Uie MSS. of tbe Vatican, this epIsUe of pope Gelaaltts (A. D. 496, BitL 
98--4:r), which is enUUed Advenus Andromacfaum- Benatorem, caieroaque Romanoa, qui Luperealia 
aecundum morem pristinum colenda eonstituebanu Gelasius always suppuaes that hia adversaries an 
nominal Christiana, and that be may not yield to them In absurd ptqjndioe, he impntes to tlik I 



commlmertt notestatem, &c Such Is the dignified style of Leo, whom Anthemius reapeetfkiUy «aniea, 

Domlnus et Pater meua Princepa sacraUatimua Leo. See Novell. AnibflBB. Ck. U. III. p. 38^ ad catoeaa^ 
Ood. Tbeod. 

(84) The expedition of Heradius Is clouded with dltBcolttes (Tillemont. Hist das Bmpereora, torn, vi 
p. MO), and it requires some dexterity to use the circomatancea idbrded ay Theophaaaa, wlthovt ta^ury 
«e the more respecuble evldaace of Pvoeopiaab 
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elites of that province^ dnd prepared, by a laborious march, which Cato bad 
formerly executed,(85) to join the Imperial army under the walls orCarthap;e* 
The intelli^nce of this loss extorted from Gen$eric some insidious and ihefiec- 
tual propositions of peace : but he was still more seriously alarmed by the 
reconciliation of Marcellinus with the two empires. The independent patrician 
bad been persuaded to acknowledge the legitimate title of Anthemius, whom 
be accompanied in his journey to Kome; the Dalmatian fleet was received into 
the harbours of Italy* the active vabur of Marcellinus expelled the Vandais 
from the island of Sardinia ; and the languid efforts of- the West added some 
weight to the immense preparations of the Eastern Romans. The eiupense of 
the faaval armament, which Leo sent against the Vandals, has been distinctly 
ascertained ; and ti^e curious and instructive account displays the wealth of 
the declining empire. The royal demesnes, or private patrimony of the prince, 
supplied seventeen thousand pounds of eold ; forty^even thousand pounds of 
gola, And seven hiindred thousand of silver, were levied and paid into the 
treasury by the pFBStorian praefects. Bat the cities were reduced to extreme 
poverty: and the diligent calculation of fines and forfeitures, as a valuable 
object of the revenue, does not suggest the idea of a just or merciful adminis- 
tration. The whole expense, by whatsoever means it was defrayed, of the 
African campaign, amounted to the sum of one hundred ana thirty thousand 
. ]x>unds of gold, about five millions two hundred thousand pounds sterlin^^ at. a 
lime when the ralue of monev appears, from the comparative price of corD, 
to have been somewhat higher than in the present age.(86) The fleet that 
sailed from Constantinople to Carthare, consisted of eleven bunared and thirteen 
ships^ and the number of soldiers and mariners exceeded one hundred thousand 
men. Basiliscus, the brother of the empress Vorina, was intrusted with this 
important command. His sister, the wife of Leo, bsd exaggerated the merit 
of his former exploits against the Scythians. But the discoveir of his guilt, 
or incapacity, was reserved for the African war ; and his friends could only 
save his militaiy reputation, by asserting, that he had conspired with Aspar to 
spare Genseric, and to betray the last hope of the Western empire. 

Experience has shown, that the success of an invader roost commonly depends 
en the vigour and celerity of his operations. The strength and sharpness of 
the first impression are blunted by delay; the health and spirit of the troops 
insensibly languish in a distant climate ; the naval and military force, a mighty 
effort whfch perhaps can never be repeated, is silently consumed ; and every 
hour that is wasted in negotiation, accustoms the enemy to contemplate and 
examine those hostile tenors, which, on theirfirst appearance, he deemed irre* 
eistible. The formidable navy of Basiliscus pursued its prosperous navigation 
from the Thracian Bosphorus to the coast of Africa. He landed his troops at 
« Cape Bona, or (he promontory of Mercury, about forty miles from Carthage. (87) 
The array of Heraclius, and the fleet of Marcellinus, either joined or secooded 
the Imperial lieutenant ; and the Vandals, who opposed his progress by sea or 
land, were successively vanquished. (88) If Basuiscos had seised the moment 
of consternation, and boldly advanced to the capital, Carthage must have sur- 
rendered, and the kingdom of the Vandals was extinguished. Genseric beheld 
the danger with firmness, and eluded it with his veteran dexterity. He pio- 

(8^ Ttae oMich of Cato from Berenleei In Uie piovtnco of Cyrene, wms much lonier tliui that of 
— "" " - - -^.^-.-^-^ ^ - — » found neccMaiy to 



Beracllut fnxn Tripoli. He paaaed the deep eandy deaert In thirty dava, and it wia t 
provide, bealdea the onliBary tuppHes, a great number of akina flltod with water, and ai 
ware aiippoaed to poeaeaa theart of aucfcia^ tiie wounda which Iwd been made by tii 



^^ ^ , , tiie aerpenii of their 

native country. See Plntarch in Caton. Uticans, torn. iv. p. 975. Strabon. Geograpb. I. xvti. p. 1193. 

— -"■ * ..-u . " ^ • • i.c.vi.p. 191):thennal!er 

__ labortooaly owaciad from 

the Byzantine wiiterei are ten eartaln) and len important. The iiiator(an Malahna lamenta ttae piAUc 



native country. See Plntarch in Caton. Uticans, tom. iv. p. 775. Btrabon. Geograpb. 

(88) The principal sum is clearly ezpreaaed l»y Proeoplus (de BdL Vandal. I. i. c. vi. 

vonstltoent parte, wMch TtHemont (Hin. dea EmpereiUBi lam. vl. p. SML) Ina laboria 

Uie Byzantine writers, are less eartalO) and leas important. TIm bistoilan Malahna 

Isery (Excerpt ex Siiida in Corp. Hiat. Byzant. p. 56); but iwla aoraly ni^ust, wl 

Ith boarding the treasures which be extort^ Pnm the people.* 

(87) Thfai promon^iry la forty miles from Oartbage (Proeop. L 1. e. 6, > ISty, and twenty leaguea fram 
«lty (ShawS Travela, p. 89). Scipio landed Ikrther in the bay, at Um ikir promontory ^ aea Urn ulmalad 
Mcripcion of Livy, nix. 96, 97. ___ 

am aitw 
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misery (Excerpt ex Siiida in Corp. HJat. Byzant. p. 56); but iwla aoraly ni^uat, when he dmrgea Leo 
with boarding the treasures which be extort^ Pnm the P«>pla.* 
_(87) " "^ ^ ----'« . 

BicltyC 

deaeriptlon c. — ..,, , ^•- . _« . - 

(88) Theopbanes (p. 100,) afflims that many ablpa of the Vandala wen aunk. The aflNrtion of 
Jornandes (de BueeesstOM Sega.) that BaaiUaeoa attacked Carthage, must be wnd M lood bk.m mf 
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tested, in the most respectful language, that he was ready to submit hispenWf 
and his dominions, to the will of the emperor ; but he requested a truce of five 
days to regulate the terms of his submission ; and it was universally believed, 
that his secret liberality contributed to the success of this public negotiation, 
instead of obstinately refusing whatever indulgence his enemy so earnestly 
solicited, the guilty or the credulous Basiliscus consented to the fatal truce : 
and bis imprudent security seemed to proclaim, that he already considered 
himself as the conqueror ot Africa. During this short interval, the wind became 
favourable to the designs of Genseric. He manned his lai^est ships of war 
with the bravest of the Moors and Vandals ; and they towed afler them many 
laige barks, filled with combustible materials. In the obscurity of the nigfaft, 
these destructive vessels were impelled a^inst the unguarded and unsuspecting 
fleet of the Romans, who were awakened by the sense of their iastant danger. 
Their close and crowded order assisted the progress of the fire, which was 
communicated with rajpid and irresistible violence : and the noise of the windy 
the crackling of the flames, the dissonant cries of the soldiers and mariners, 
who could neither command, nor obey, increased the horror of the nocturnal 
tumult. While they laboured to extricate themselves from the fire-ships, and 
to save at least a part of the navy, the galleys of Genseric assaulted them with 
temperate and disciplined valour ; and many of the Romans who escaped the 
fury of the flames, were destroyed or taken oy the victorious Vandals. Among 
the events of that disastrous mght, the heroic, or rather desperate, courage of 
John, one of the principal officers of Basiliscus, has rescued his name from 
oblivion. When the ship, which he had bravely defended, was almost con- 
sumed, he threw himself in his armour into the sea, disdainfully rejected the 
esteem and pity of Genso, the son of Genseric, who pressed nim to accept 
honourable quarter, and sunk under the waves ; exclaimm^, with his last breatn, 
that he would never fall alive into the hands of thase impious dogs. Actuated 
by a far difieient spirit, Basiliscus^ whose station was the BDost remote from 
danger, disgracefully fled in the beginning: of the engagement, returned to Con- 
stantinople with the loss of more than haff of his fleet and army, and sheltered 
his guilty head in the sanctuary t>f St. Sophia, till his sister, by her tears and 
entreaties, could obtain his pardon from the indignant emperor. Ueraclius 
effected his retreat through the desert ; Marcellinus retired to Sicily, where be 
was assassinated, perhaps at the instigation of Ricimer, by one of his own 
captains ; and the king of the Vandals expressed his surprise and satisfactioiw 
that the Romans themselves should remove from the world his most formidable 
antagonists. (89) After the failure of this great expedition,* Genseric agaia 
became the tyrant of the sea : the coasts of Italy, Greece, and Asia, were again 
exposed to bis revenge and avarice ; Tripoli and Sardinia returned to his 
obedience ; he added Sicily to the number of his provinces ; and before he died, 
in the fulness of years and of glory, he beheld the final extinctnn of the empire 
of the West.(90) 

[A. D. 462—472.] During his long and active rei^, the African monarch had 
studiously cultivated the friendship of the Barbarians of Europe, whose arms 
he might employ in a seasonable and efiectual diversion against the two en»- 
pires. Af\er the death of Attila, he renewed his alliance with the Visigoths 
of Gaul ; and the sons of the elder Tbeodoric, who successively reigpied over 
that warlike nation, were easily persuaded, by the sense of interest, to foi^get 
the cruel affront which Genseric bad inflicted on their sister.(9n The death 
of the emperor Majorian delivered Tbeodoric the Second from toe restraint oi 

(SO) Damudnf fn Vh. laidor. apud Phot p. 1048. It will appear, ky comparing tbe time dioit 
dvonielee of Uie Umea, that HarcdUnui bad fought near Caribage, and was killed in Sicily. 

(90) For the African war, see Procopiiu (de Bell. Vandal. 1. i. e. 6, p. 191, 102, i93),Ttaeopbane« (p. OS, 
100, 101), Cedrenua(p. 349, 350), and Zonarae (torn. 11. 1. ziv. p. 50, 51). Honteniuieu (Considermtioiia sor 
la Grandiear, 4cc c. zz. tom. iii. p. 407), has made a Judicioiu otteerration en the fUluie of theee great 



(01) Jomandee la our best guide through the reigns of Tbeodoric n. and Boric (de Rebus GeUcia^c. 
44, 45, 40, 47, p. 075-HORl). Idatius ends too soon, and Isidore is too sparing of the faiforroaUon which h* 
night have given on the affairs of Spain. The events that relate lo Gaul are laboriouahr iUuiCraied te 
the third book of Uie Abb6 Dubos, Hist. Critique, tom. t p. 346-O90. 
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fear» and perhaps of honour : he violated his recent treaty with the Romans ; 
and the ample territoiy of Narbonnei which be firmly united to his dominions, 
became the immediate reward of his perfidy. The selGsb policy of Ricimer 
encouraged him to invade the provinces whrch were in the possession of iEgi- 
diuSf his rivaly but the active count, by the defence of Aries, and the victorv of 
Orleans, saved Gaul, and checkec], durii^ his lifetime, the progress of the Visi- 
TOths. Their ambition was soon rekindled ; and the design of eztinguishii^ 
the Roman empire in Spain and Gaul, was conceived, and almost completed, 
in the reign of Euric, who assassinated bis brother Theodoric, and displayed, 
with a more savage temper, superior abilities, both in peace and war. He 
passed the Pyrenees at tne head of a numerous army, subdued the cities of 
oaragossa ana Pampeluna, van(}uished in battle the martial nobles of the Tara- 
g^onese province, carried his victorious arms into the heart of Lusitania, and 
permitted the Suevi to hold the kingdom of GalHcia under the Gothic monarchy 
of Spain. (92) The efforts of Eunc were not less vigorous, or less successful 
in Graul ; and throughout the country that extends from the Pyrenees to the 
Rhone and the Loire, Bernr, and Auvergne, were the only ciiies, or diocesses, 
which refused to acknowledge him as their master. (93) In the defence of 
Clermont, their principal town, the inhabitants of Auvergne sustained, with 
inflexible resolution, the miseries of war, pe^tilence^ and famine ; and the Visi- 
goths, relinquishing the fruitless siege, suspended the hopes of that important 
conquest. The youth of the province were animated by tne heroic, and almost 
incredible, valour of £cdic)us, the son of the emperor Avitus,(94) who made a 
desperate sally with only eighteen horsemen, boldly attacked the Gothic army, 
and, after mamtaininff a flying skirmish, retired safe and victorious within the 
walls of Clermont. His charity was equal to his courage : in a time of extreme 
scarcity, four thousand poor were fed at his expense ; and his private influence 
levied an army of Burerundians for the deliverance of Auvergne.' From his 
yirtues alone the faithful citizens of Gaul derived any hopes oT safety or free- 
dom ; and even such virtues were insufficient to avert the impending ruin of 
their country, since they were anxious to learn from his authority and example, 
whether they should prefer the alternative of exile or servitude. (95) The 
public confidence was lost ; the resources of the state were exhaustea ; and the 
&auls bad too much reason to believe, that Anthemius, who reigned in Italy, 
was incapable of protecting his distressed subjects beyond the Alps. The 
feeble emperor could only procure for their defence the service of twelve 
thousand British auxiliaries. Riothamus, one of the independent kings, or 
chieAains, of the island, was persuaded to transport his troops to the continent 
of Gaul ; he sailed up the Loire, and established his quarters in Berry, where 
the people complained of these oppressive allies, till they were destroyed, or 
dispersed, by the arms of the Visigoths.(96) 

[A. D. 468.] One of the last acts of jurisdiction, which the Roman senate 
exercised over their subjects of Gaul, was the trial and condemnation of Arvan- 
dus, the Prstorian prsefect. Sidonius, who rejoices that he lived under a 
reign in which he might pity and assist a state-criminal, has expressed, with 
tenderness and freedom, the faults of his indiscreet and unfortunate friend. (97) 

(93) Sea Mariana, Hist Hwpan. torn. i. L ▼. & 5, p. les. 

(S3) An imperfect, but original, picture of Gaul, more enpeclally of Aavergne. ia ibown by flidonioa; 
who, as a eenator, and aflenrard as a biabop, was deeply Imerested in tiie tela of lila coimtiy. See 1. v 
epist.1.5.9, 4be. 

(04) Sidonius, I. ill. epist. 3, p. 65—68. Greg. Turon. i. il. c. 34. In torn. ii. p. Hi. Jomandes, c 45, 
p. 675. Perhaps Ecdiciua was only the son-tn-law of Avitus, his wife*s son by another husband. 

(96) Si nalla a republioA virli, nulla prcsldia, si nulln, quantum rumor est Anthemil princlpis opes, 
sutuit, te auctore, nobiliias seu patriam dimitere sen capiilos (SJdon. I, il. epIst. 1, p. 33). The last words 
(Sirmond, Not. p. 85,) may likewise denote the clerical tonsurd, which waa indeed the choice of Stdonlua 

(96) The history of these Britons may be traced in Jomandes (c. 45, p. 678), Sidonlos (T. Hi. epbtol. 9, 
p. 73, 74), and Gregory of Tours, I. il. c 13, in torn. U. p. 170). Sidonius (who styles these mercenary 
troops argusos, armatos, lumuituoMS, virtuta, numero, contubemio, contamacos) addresses their general 
In a tone of friendship and fkmiliarity. 

(97) See Sidonius, 1. 1, episc 7, p. 15—90, with Sirmond's notes. This letter does honour to bis heart, 
as well as to his understanding. The proee of SidoniuS) liowever viUated by a false and affected tastt^ 
Ii jBiieb superior to bis insipid vetsesL 
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From the perils, which he had e9cai>ed, Arrandus imhibed confidence nther 
than wisdom; and such was the various, though uniform, imprudence of his 
behavioufi that his prosperity must appear much more surprising than his down- 
fall. The second prcefecture, which he obtained within the term of five years, 
abolished the merit and popularity of his preceding administration. His easy 
temper was corrupted by flattery, and exasperated by opposition; he was 
forced to satisfy his importunate creditors v ith the spoils of the province ; his 
capricious insolence oflended the nobles of Gaul, and he sunk under the we^bC 
of the public hatred. The mandate of his disgrace summoned him to justify 
his conduct before the senate ; ^nd he passed tl^ sea of Tuscany with a favour- 
able wind, the presage, as he vainly imagiped, of his future fortunes. A decent 
respect was still observed for the Pra^edorian rank : and on his arrival at 
Rome, Arvandus was committed to the hospitality, ratner than to the custody, 
of Flavius Aseltus, the count of the sacred largesses, who resided in the Capi- 
tol. (98) He was eagerly pursued by his accusers, the four deputies of Gaul, 
who were all distinguished by their birth,' their dignities, or their eloquence. 
In the name of a great province, and according to the forms of Roman juris- 
prudence, they instituted a civil and criminal action, requiring such a restitu- 
tion as might compensate the losses of individuals, and such punishment as 
might satisfy the justice of the state. Their chaises of corrupt oppression 
were numerous ai>d weighty ; but they placed their secret dependence on a 
letter, which they had intercepted, and which they could prove, by the evi- 
dence of his secretary, to have been dictated by Arvandus himself. The 
author of this letter seemed to dissuade the king of the Goths from a p<^ace 
with the Gretk emperor ; he suggested the attack of the Britons on the Loire ; 
and he recommended a division of Gaul, according to the law of nations, 
between the Visigoths and the BuiOTndians.(99) These pernicious schemes, 
which a friend could only palliate by the reproaches of vanity and indiscre- 
tion,'were susceptible of a treasonable interpretation ; and the deputies had 
artfully resolved, not to produce their most formidable weapons till the deci- 
sive moment of the contest. But their intentions were discovered by the zeal 
of Sidonius. - He immediately apprised the unsuspecting criminal of his danger; 
and sincerely lamented, without any mixture ot anger, the haughty presump- 
tion of Arvandus, who rejected, and even resented, the salutary advice of his 
friends. Ignorant of his real situation, An'andus showed himself in the Capi- 
tol in the white robe of a candidate, accepted indiscriminate salutations and 
offers of service, examined the shops of the merchants, the silks and gems, 
sometimes with the indifference of a spectator, and sometimes with the atten- 
tion of a purchaser ; and complained ot the times, of the senate, of the prince, 
and of the delays of justice. His complaints were soon removed. An early 
day was fixed for his trial ; and Arvandus appeared with his accusers, before 
a numerous assembly of the Roman senate. The mournful garb, which they 
affected, excited the compassion of^ the judges, who were scandalized by the 
ga^ and splendid dress or their adversary ; and when the pretect Arvandus, 
with the first of the Gallic deputies, were directed to take tneir places on the 
senatorial benches, the same contrast of pride and modesty was observed in 
their behaviour. In this memorable judgment, which presented a lively image 
of the old republic, the Gauls exposed, with force and freedom, the grievances 
of the province ; and as soon as the minds of the audience were sufficiently 
inflamed, they recited the fatal epistle. The obstinacy of Arvandus was 
founded on the strange supposition, that a subject could not be convicted of 
treason, unless he haa actually conspired to assume the purple. As the paper 
was read, he repeatedly, and with a loud voice, acknowledged it for his genuine 
composition ; and his astonishment was equal to his dismay, v/hen the unani- 

(98) Wbeo the CApitoI ceased to b« a temple, h was appropriated to tbe nse of tbe civil magtaimte; 
a&d It Is itill the residence of the Roman senator. The Jewellers, &c. might be allowed to expose tlidt 
precious wares in tbe porticoes. 

(90) Hsc ad r»em Gotborum, charta videbatur emitU, pacem cum Gneco Imperatore dIaniadeML 
Bntannos eaper Lfgerim silos impognariopportere demonstrans, cum BurgundionilNis jure gentium Oalk 
lias dlvidi defaere cooflrmans. 
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iVMWv voice of the senate declared him guiify of a capital ofienoe. By their 
decree^ he was degraded from the rank of a prsefect to the obscure coDditioa 
of a plebeiaot and ignominiously dragged by servile hands to the public prison. « 
After a fortntght^s adjournment, the senate was again convened to pronounce 
&e sentence of his death : but while be expected, m the island of iEsculapius, , 
the expiration of the thirty days allowed, by an ancient law to the vilest male- 
factors,(lOO) his friends interposed, the empergr Antheraius relented, and the 
praefect of Gaul obtained the milder punishment of exile and confiscation. 
The faults of Arvandus mifht deserve compassion ; but the impunity of Sero* 
oatus accused the justice of the republic, till be was condemned, and executed, 
on the complaint of the people of Auvergne. That flagitious minister, the 
Catiline of nis age and countrjr, held a secret corre8E)ondence with the Visi- 
goths, to betray the province which he oppressed ; his industiy was continually 
exercised in the discovery of new taxes and obsolete olTences ; and his extrava- 
gant vices would have inspired contempt, if they had not excited fear and 
abhorrence. (101) 

[A. D. 471.1 Such criminals were not beyond the reach of justice; but, 
whatever might be the guilt of Ricimer, that powerful Barbarian was able to 
intend or to negotiate with the prince, whose alliance he had condescended to 
accept. The peaceful and prosperous reign which Anthemius had promised to 
the West, was soon clouded by misfortune and dbcord. Ricimer, apprehensive, 
or impatient, of a superior, retired from Rome, and fixed his residence at Milan ; 
an advantageous situation, either to invite, or to repel, the warlike tribes that 
were( seated between the Alps and the Danube.(102) Italy was gradually 
divided into two independent and hostile kingdoms ; and the nobles of Lizuria, 
who trembled at the near approach of a civU war, fell prostrate at the feet of 
the patrician, and conjured him to spare their unhappy country. " For my own 
l^art,^' replied Rioimer, in a tone ot insolent moderation, ''I am still inclined to 
embrace the friendship of the Galatian ;(103) but who will undertake to appease 
hii anger, or to mitigate the pride, which alwajrs rises in proportion to our 
Qubmission ?'' They informed him, that Epiphanius, the bishop of Pavia,(104^ 
united the wisdom of the serpent with the innocence of the dove ; and afipearea 
confident, that the eloquence of such an ambassador must prevail af^ainst the 
atrortgest opposition, either of interest or passion. Their recommenoation was 
aipproved j and Epiphanius, assuming the benevolent office of mediation, pro- 
ceeded without delay to Rome; where he was received with the honours due 
(o his merit and reputation. The oration of a bishop in favour of peace may 
be easily supposed: he aigued, that in all possible circumstances, the forgive* 
aess of injuries must be an act of mercy, or magnanimity, or prudence ; and he 
seriously admonished the emperor to avoid a contest with a fierce Barbarian, 
which might be fatal to himself, and must be ruinous to bis dominions. Anthe- 
mius acknowledged the truth of his maxims : but he deeply felt, with grief and 
mdiguation, the oehaviour of Ricimer ; and his passion gave eloquence and 
energy to his discourse. " What favours," he warmly exclaimed, " have we 
refused to this ungrateful man ? What provocations have we not endured ? 
Regardless of the majesty of the purple, I gave my daughter to a Goth ; I sacri- 
ficed my own blood to the safety of the republic The liberality which ought 

(100) Sencf At emwUnM TibeHaamm (Btrmond, Not. p. 17^ ; bat Uiftt law allowed only |0n days betwaea 
the sentence and execution: tbe remaining twenty were addt^d in the reign of Tbeododua. 

(101) Catilina secuU Qoatri. Sidoniua, 1. ii. epi«L 1, p. 3:1; 1. v. episL 13, p. 14'J; 1. vii. epiat 7, p. 181 
He execratea tbe crimes, and applaud* the puniahmeut, of Seronaiua, perhaps with tbe Indignation of % 
virtuoua dtlsen, perhaps with the resentment of a personal enemy. 

(103) Ricimer, under tbe reign of Arthemius, defeated and alew in baule Beorgor, king of the Alanl 
(lornandes, c 45, p. 878). His slater had married the Icing of the Burgundians, and be maintained aa 
ilktlmate conneilon with the Suevlc colony established in Pannonia and Noricum. 

(103) Oalatam eoncltatam, Sirmond (in his notes to Ennodius) applies this appellation to Anthemius 
l^mself. The emperor wat probably born In the province of Galaiia, whose inhabitants, the Oallo-Oro- 
oians, were supposed to unite the vices of a sava$[e, and a corrupted, people. 

(104) Epiphanius was thirty years bishop of Pavia (A. D. 467—497) ; see Tlllemont, Hem. Eccles. torn. 
jCvl. p- 78R). His name and actions would have been unknown to posteritv, if Knnodiua, one of his sue 
cessors, had not written his life (Sirmond, Opera, torn. i. p. 1647— ISIKQ ; in which he xepnseats him af 
one of ibe greatest characters of the age 
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to have secured the eternal attachment of Ricimer has exasperated him agamst 
his benefactor. What wars has be not excited against the emnire ? How ofteo 
has be instigated and assisted the fury of hostile natigns ? Snail I now accept 
his perfidious friendship ? Can I hope that he will respect the engagements of 
a treaty, who has already violated the duties of a son ?" But the an^^r of 
Anthemius evaporated in these passionate exclamations : he insensibly yielded 
to the proposals of Epiphanius; and the bishop returned to his diocess with the 
satisfaction of restoring the peace of Italy, by a reconciliation,(l05) of which 
the sincerity and continuance might be reasonably suspected. The clemency 
of the emperor was extorted from his weakness ; and Ricimer suspended his 
ambitious designs, till he had secretly |>repared the engines, with which he 
resolved to subvert the throne of Anthemius. The mask of peace and modera- 
tion was then thrown aside; The army of Ricimer was fortified by a nume- 
rous reinforcement of Buigundians and Oriental Suevi : he disclaimed all alle- 
giance to the Greek emperor, marched from Milan to the gates of Rome, and 
fixing his camp on the banks of the Anio, impatiently expected the arrival of 
Olvbrius, his Imperial candidate. ^•* 

[A. D. 472.] The senator Olybrius, of the Anliuan femily, miefat esteem 
himself the lawful heir of the Western empire. He had married Piacidia, the 
younger daughter of Valentinian, after she was restored by Genseric ; who still 
detained her sister Eudoxta, as the wife, or rather as tne captive, of his son* 
The king of the Vandals supported, by threats and solicitations, the fair preten- 
sions of his Roman ally ; ana assigned, as one of the motives of the war, the 
refusal of the senate and people to acknowledge their lawful prince, and the 
unworthy preference which tney had ^iven to a stranger.(l06^ The friendship 
of the public enemy mieht render Ol^rius still more unpopular to the Italians: 
but when Ricimer meditated the rum of the emperor Anthemius, he tempted 
with the offer of a diadem the candidate who could justify his rebellion by an 
illustrious name, and a royal alliance. The husband oT Piacidia, who, like 
most of his ancestors, hdd been invested with the consular dignity, might have 
continued to enjoy a secure and splendid fortune in the peaceful residence of 
Constantinople ; nor does he appear to have been tormented by such a genius, 
as cannot be amused or occupied, unless by the administration of an empire. 
Yet Olybrius yielded to the importunities ef his friends, perhaps of his wife ; 
rashly plunged into the dangers and calamities of a civil war ; and, with the 
secret connivance of the emperor Leo, accepted the Italian purple, which was 
bestowed, and resumed, at the capricious will of a Barbarian. He landed 
without obstacle (for Genseric was master of the sea) either at Ravenna or the 
port of Ostia, ana immediately proceeded to the camp of Ricimer, where he 
was received as the sovereign of the Western world. (107) 

[A. D. 472.] The patrician, who had extended his jx)sts from the Anio to 
the Milvian bridge, already possessed two cjuarters of Rome, the Vatican and 
the Janiculum, which are separated by the Tiber from the rest of the city ;(108) 
and it may be conjectured, that an assembly of seceding senators imitated, in 
the choice of Olybrius, the forms of a legal election. But the body of the senate 
and people firmly adhered to the cause of Anthemius ^ and the more effectual 
6up}M)rt of a Gothic army enabled him to prolong his reign, and the public 
distress, by a resistance of three months, which produced the concomitant evils 

(105) Ennodim (p. 1099—1664,) bai related Oiie embsMy of Epiphanius; and his narrailve, verboM 
and turgid as it must appear, illustrates some curious passages-in the 1M of the Western empire. 

(106^ Priscus ExcerpL Legation, p. 74. Procopius de Bell. Vandal. 1. 1, e. 6, p. 191. Eudoxia and bet 
daughter were restored after the death of Majorian. Perhaps the consulship of Olybrius (A. D. 464 J 
was liestowed as a nuptial present Y 

(107) The hostile appearance of Olybrius is fixed (notwithstanding the opinion of Pagi) by the duraUon 
of his reign. The secret connivance of Leo is acknowledged by Theophanes, and the Paschal Chronicle. 
We are ignorant of his moUves; but, in this obscure period, our ignorance extends to the most publie 
and important facts. 

(108) Of the fourteen regions, or quarters, Into which Rome was divided by Augustus, only one, the 
Janiculum, lay on the Tuscan side of the Tiber. But, in the fifth century, the Vatican suburb formed a 
eonsiderable city; and in the ecclesiastical distribution, which had been recenUy made by SlmpUcius, ibm 
relsnitiK pope, two of the Bnen regions, or parishes, of Rome, depended on the church or St. Peter. Sea 
Nard'ml Roma Antica, p. 67. It would require a tedious dissertation to mark the clrciunMlUioea, in wbicli 
I am iitclined lo depart from the topography of tbat learned Roman. 
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of famine and pestilence. At length, Ricimer made a farious assault on the 
biidg^ of Hadrian, or St. Apg^elo ; and the narrow pass was defended with 
equal valour by the Goths, till the death of Gilimer their leader. The victori- 
ous troops breaking down every barrier, rushed with irresistible violence into 
the heart of the city, and Rome (if we may use the language of a contemporaiy 
Pope) was subverted by the civil fuiy of Anthemius and Kicimer.(l09) The 
Unfortunate Anthemius was draped from his concealment, and inhumanly 
massacred by the command of his son-in-law ; who thus added a third, or per- 
haps a fourth emperor to the number of his victims. The soldiers, who united * 
the rage of factious citizens with the savage manners of fiarbarians, were 
indulged, without control, in Xhe license of rapine and murder : the crowd of 
slaves and plebeians, who were unconcerned in the event, could only gain by 
the indiscriminate pillage ; and the face of the city exhibited the stiai^e con- 
trast of stern cruelty, and dissolute intemperance. (l 10) Forty days after this 
calamitous event, the subiect, not of ^lory, but of guilt, Italy was oelivered, by 
a painful disease, from tne tyrant Ricimer, who bequeathed the command of 
his army to his nephew Gundobald, one of the princes of tbe Burgundians. In 
the same year, all the principal actors in this great revolution, were removed 
from tbe stage ; and the whole reign of Olybrius, whose death does not betray 
any symptoms of violence, is included within the term of seven months. He 
leA one oaughter, the ofi&pring of his marriage with Placidia ; and the family 
of the ^at rheodosius, transplanted from Spain to Constantinople, was propa- 
gated in the female line as far as the eighth generation.(lll) 

[A. D. 472—476.1 While the vacant throne of Italy was abandoned to 
lawless Barbarians,(ll2) the election of a new colleague was seriously agitated 
in the council of Leo. The empress Verina, studious to promote the greatness 
of her own family, had married one of her nieces to Julius Nepos, who suc- 
ceeded his uncle Marcellinus in the sovereignty of Dalmalia, a more solid pos- 
session than tbe title which he was persuaded to accept, of Emperor of the 
West. But the measures of the Byzantine court were so languid and irresolute, 
that many months elapsed after tbe death of Anthemius, and even of Olybrius, 
before their destined successor could show himself, with a respectable force, 
to his Italian subjects. Ourir^ that interval, Glycerins, an obscure soldier, was 
invested with the purple by bis patron Gundobald ; but the Burgundian prince 
was unable, or unwilling, to support his nomination by a civil war: the pur- 
suits of domestic ambition recalled him beyond the Alps,(ll3) and his client 
was permitted to exchange the Roman sceptre for tbe bishopric of Salona. 
After extinguishing such a competitor, the emperor Nepos was acknowledged 
by the senate, by the Italians, and by the provincials of Gaul ; his moral 
virtues, and militaiy talents, were loudly celeorated ; and those who derived 
any private benefit from his ^^overnroent, announced, in prophetic strains, tbe 
restoration of the public felicity. (114) Their hopes (if such hopes had been 
entertained) were confounded within the term of a single year : and the treaty 

(109) Nuper Anthemli et Rlcimeris civill Airore nibvena est Gelaalui in EplsL ad Andromach. apud 
Baron. A. D. 496, No. 43. Sigoniua (torn. 1. 1, ziv. de Occidentall Impeiio, p. 549, 543,) and Muratorl 
(Annali d* Italia, torn. iv. p. JS^ 309), wlUi Uie aid of a leii lmp«rfect MS. of the Hiatoria Mlteeila. have 
iUiutrated this dark and bkxidy tramacfion. 

(110) Such had baen Uie Keva ac deformia urbe totA fades, when Rome was assaulted and stonned by 
the troops of Vespasian (see TaelL Hist til. 89, H3) ; and every cause of mischief had since aciiuired 
■uch additional eneify. Tbe revolution of ages may bring round the same caiamitieai but aces may 
revolve, withoat producing a Tacitus to describe them. 

(111) See Dueanxe, Famtlte Byzantln. p. 74, 75. Areobfaidus, who rapean to have married the niect 
rf tbe emperor JusUnian, was tbe eighth descendant of the eider Theodosius. 

(113) The last revolutioaiof the Western empire are fUnily marlced in Theophanea (p. 108), Jomandet 
e. 45, pw 679), the Chronlde of Marcellinus, and the fragmenu of an anonymous writer, published by 
Valesius at the end of Ammianus (p. 716, 717). If Photlus had not been so wretchedly concise, we 
■bould derive much information fkom the oontemporary fateloriesof Malebua andCandldus Bee his 
Extracts, p. 179—179. 

(113) See Greg. Turon. I. it. c 98, in lom. il. p. 175. Dubos, Hist. Critique, torn. i. n. 613. By the 
lanrder, or death, of his two brothere, Gandobald acquire the sole possesnon of the Ungriom of Bui^ 
gundy, whose ruin was hastened by their discord. 

(114), Julius Nepos armis pariier summus Augustus ac morllms. Bidonius, I. t. ep. 16, p. 146. Nepot 
had given to Ecdicius the title of patrician, which Anthemiua liad promiaedt deeemoris Anihnmel fldMa 
•teolTit Seel.viU.ep 7,p.S94. 
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of peace, whicli ceded Auvei^ne to the Visigoths, is the only eveot of bit < 
short and inglorious reifi^D. The most faithful subjects of Gaul weresacrificed, 
by the Italian emperor, to the hope of domestic security ;(l 16) but his repose, 
was soon invadea by a furious sedition of the Barbarian confederates, who^ 
under the command of Orestes, their general, were in fuU march from Rome to. 
Ravenna. Nepos trembled at their approach ; and, instead of placing a just 
confidence in the strength of Ravenna, he hastily escaped to nis ships, and 
retired to his Dalmatian principality, on the opposite coast of the Hadriatic. 
By this shameful abdication, he protracted his life about five years, in a very 
ambiguous state, between an emperor and an exile, till he was assassinated at 
Salona, by the ungrateful Glycerins, who was translated, perhaps as the reward 
of his crime, to the archbishopric of Milan.(ll6-) 

[A. D. 475.] The nations, who had asserted their independenoe after the 
death of Attila, were established, by the right of possession or conquest, in the 
boundless countries to the north of^the Danube ; or in the Roman provinces 
between the river and the Alps. But the bravest of their youth enlisted in the 
army of confhderates^ who formed the defence and the terror of Italy ;( 11 7) 
and in this promiscuous multitude, the names of the Heruli, the Seym, the 
Alani, the Turcilingi, and the Ru^ians, appear to have predominated. The 
example of these warriors was imitated by Oresles,(118) the son of Tatu]lu.«« 
and the father of the last Roman emperor of the West. Orestes, who has beeii • 
already mentioned in this histoiy, had never deserted his country. His birth 
and fortunes rendered him one of the most illustrious subjects of Pannonia. 
When that province was ceded to the Huns, he entered into the service of 
Attila, his lawful sovereign, obtained the office of his secretary, and was 
repeatedly sent ambassador to Constantinople, to represent the peraoo, and 
signify the commands, of the imperious monarch. The death of that con* 
queror restored him to his freedom ; and Orestes might honourably refuse 
either to follow the sons of Attila into the Scythian desert, or to obey the 
Ostrogoths, who had usurped the domiriion of Pannonia. He preferred the 
service of the Italian princes, the successors of Valentinian: and as he po»-. 
sessed the qualifications of courage, industry, and experience, ne advano^ with 
rapid steps in the military profession, till he was elevated, by the favour of 
Nepos himself, to the dignities of patrician, and master-generai of the troops. 
These troops had been long accustomed to reverence the character and autho- 
rity of Orestes, who affected their manners, conversed with them in their own 
language, and was intimately connected with their national chieflains, by loi^ 
habits of familiarity and friendship. At his solicitation they rose in arms 
against the obscure Greek, who presumed to claim their obedience ; and when 
Orestes, from some secret motive, declined the purple, they consented, with the 
same facility, to acknowledge his son Augustulus, as the emperor of the West. 
By the abdication of Nepos, Orestes had now attained the summit of his am- 
bitious hopes 'j but he soon discovered, before the 6nd of the first year, that the 
lessons of penury and ingratitude, which a rebel must inculcate, will be retorted 
self 



against himself: and that the precarious sovereign of Italy was onlv 
to choose, whether he would be the slave, or the victim, of his Barbarian mer- 
cenaries. The dangerous alliance of these strangers had oppressed and insulted 
the last remains of Roman freedom and dignity. At each revolution, their pay 
and privileges were augmented ; but their insolence increased in a still mom- 

(115) Epfphanliu wu sent ambaaador fttMi Nepoaito die VUKotha, fbr the pmrpoaa of aaeartatnliif 
the fina Imperii ftmUd (Bnnodtan in Sirmondf torn. 1. p. ISSS—IWO). His paUndc dteoune ooncaaled 
the disgraceful secret, which soon excited the just and iiiuer compialDts of the bishop of Clennont. 



(116) Halchus, apud Phot p. ITS. Bimod. Epigram. Ixzzii. in Sirmond Oper. torn. L p. 1870. 
doubt may however be raised on the IdenUty of the emperor and the archblshopi 

(117) Our knowledge of these mercenariesjWbo subverted the Western empire, is derived fian PMe». 
plni (de Bell. Gothloo, L i. e. i. p. 306). The popular opinion, and the recent historiana, represaiit 
Odoaoer in the fUae light of a ffttM^ar, and a M^, wlw invaded Italy wiUi an aimy of Ibtfdgneis, lihi 
native subjects. 

(118) Orestes, qnl eo tempore qaando Attila ad luilam venk, se ille jnnxlt, et <4ae notorhn fhctns (berat 
AiUMiym. Vales, p. 718. He is mistaken in Uia date; bat we tnay credit his asserUon, Uiat the aeei^tHy 
of Aulla was UieAther of Augustulus.. ~ 
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extrava^t deforce ; tbe^ envied the fortune of their brethien in Gaul, Spakk 
and Afnca, whose victorious arms bad acquired an independent and perpetual, 
inheritance ; and they insisted on their pereroptonr demand, that a Mara part 
of the lands of Italjr sboi^ld be immediateiv divided among them. Orestes, 
with a spirit which, in another situation^ might be entided to our esteem, chose 
rather to encounter the rage of an armed multitude, than to subscribe the ruia < 
of an innocent people. He rejected the audacious demand ; and his refusal 
was favourable to the ambitictn of Odoacer ; a bold Barbarian, who assured his 
fellow^soldiers, that if thej dared to associate under his command, they might 
soon extort the justice which had been denied to their dutiful petitions. From 
all the camps and garrisons of Italj, the confederates, actuated by the same 
resentment and the same hopes, impatiently flocked to the standard of this 
popular leader : and the unfortunate patrician, overwhelmed by the torrent, . 
nastily retreated to the strong city oC Pavia, the episcopal seat of the bol7 
£pipnanites. Pavia was immediately besieged, the fortifications were storme^ . 
the town was pillaged : and although the bishop mieht labour, with much z^al 
and some success, to save the property of the church, and the chastity of 
female captives, the tumult could only be appeased by the execution of 
Oreste8.(ll9) HiB brother Paul was slain in an action near Ravenna ; and the - 
helpless Augustulus, who could no longer command the respect, was reduced tO' 
implore the clemency of Odoacer. 

[A. D. 476—490.] That successful fiarbarian was the son of £decon ; who», 
ID some remarkable transactions, particularly described in a preceding cbaptert. 
had been the colleague of Orestes himself.* The honour of an ambassador 
should be exempt from susi>icion ; and £decoD bad listened to a conspiracy 
against the life of his sovereiffn. But this apparent guilt was expiated by his 
msrit or repentance : his rank was eminent and conspicuous : he enjoyed the 
favour of Attila and the troops under his command^ who guarded, in their turn, 
the royal village, consisted in a tribe of Scyiri, his immediate and hereditary 
subjects. In the revolt of the nations, they still adhered to the Huns ; and; 
more than twelve years afterward, the name of £decon is honourably mei>^ 
tioned, in their unequal contest with the Ostrofoths ; which was terminated^ 
after two bloody battles, by the defeat and dispersion of the Scyrri.^120) 
Their gallant leader, who did not survive Ihis national calamity, left two sovsp, 
Onulf and Odoacer, to strue^Ie with adversity, and to maintain as they might, 
by rapiiie or service, the laithful followers of their exile. Onulf directed his 
steps toward Constantinople, where he sullied, by the assassination of a generous 
benefactor, the fame which he had acquired in arms. His brother Odoacer led 
a wandering life among the Barbarians of Noricum, with a mind and a fortune 
suited .to the most desperate adventures ; and when be had fixed his choice, he. 
piously visited the cell of Severinus, the popular saint of the country, to solicit 
nis approbation and blessing The lowness of the door would not admit the 
lofty stature of Odoacer : be was obliged to stoop : but in that humble attitude 
the saint could discern the symptoms of his future greatness ; and addressing, 
him in a prophetic tone, ** Pursue" (said he) ''your design ; proceed to Italy ; 
you will soon cast away this coarse g^arment of skibs ; and your wealth will be 
adequate to the liberati^ of your mind."(121) The Barbarian, whose daring 
spirit accepted and ratified the prediction, was admitted into the service of the; 
Western empire, and soon obtained an honourable rank in the guards. His 
manners were gradually polished, his militaiy skill was improved, and the oon- 

(119) Sm Eonodliw (In ViL Eptolian. atanond, torn. i. p. 1600, 1670). Be adds wekht to the narrative 
of ProoopiiM, UKMicb we may doubt wtaetber the devil actually oonUived the aiese of Pavia, u> diitreea 
tlK bbhop and hie floek. 

(UO) JornaMlee, e. 53, M, p. eOS-OSS. M. de Boat (Hlet. dw Feofllee da rEurope, torn. vliL p. 9U— 
938,) hae cleariy eiplaloed the orifin and adventuree of Odoacer. I am abaoet inclined to believe thai<, 
he wee the Mune who pillaged Angen, aod commanded a fleet of Saxoa pliatei on the ocean. Qie§^ 
Taron. I. li^e. J8, ia torn. iL p. ITQLt 

(121) Vade ad lialiam, vade viUaiimie nunc pelUbus coopertif : std mnHia dto alurima lanitnnMi 
Anonym. Vales, p. 717. He quotes the life of Su Severinus, wliich b extant, and contains much uiuuiow^^ 
aad valuable history : it was composed by hb disciple Eugipius (A D. SU), thicty yaass after hb daalb . 
0ee TUlemont, Mem. Ecdes. torn. xvL p. 168-181 
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federates of Italy would not have elected him for tbeir general, unless toe 
exploits of Odoacer bad established a high opinion of his courage and capa- 
city.f 122) Tbeir miiitaiy acclamations saluted him with the title of king : but 
he abstained, during his whole reign, from the use of the purple and dia- 
dem/ 123) lest he should offend those princes, whose subjects, by tbeir acci- 
dental mixture, bad formed the victorious army which time and policy might 
insensibly unite into a great nation. 

Royalty was familiar to the Barbarians, and the submissive people of Italy 
was prepared to obey, without a murmur, the authority which he should coo- 
descend to exercise as the vicegerent of the emperor of the West But Odo- 
acer had resolved to abolish that useless and expensive office ; and such is the 
weight of antique prejudice, that it required some boldness and penetration to 
discover the extreme facilihr of the enterprise. The unfortunate Augustulus 
was made the instrument ol his own disgrace ; he sijg^nified his resignation to 
the senate ; and that assembly, in their last act of obedience to a Roman prince, 
still affected the spirit of freedom, and the forms of the constitution. An epistle 
was addressed, by tbeir unanimous decree, to the emperor Zeno, the son-in-law 
and successor of Leo ; who had lately been restored, after a short rebellion^ 
to the Byzantine throne. They solemnly ^* disclaim the necessity, or even the 
wish, of continuing any loneer the Imperial succession in Italy; since, in their 
opinion, the majesty ot a sole monarch is sufficient to pervade and protect, at 
the same time, ooth the East and the West. In their own name, and in the 
name of the people, they consent that the seat of universal empire shall be 
transferred from Rome to Constantinople ; and they basely renounce the ri^ht 
of choosing their master, the only vestige that yet remained of the autbonty 
which had given laws to the world. The republic (they repeat that name 
without a blush) miffht safely con6de in the civil and military virtues of Odo- 
acer ; and the^ humbly request, that the emperor would invest him with the 
title of Patrician, and the administration of the diocess of Italy." The depu- 
ties of the senate were received at Constantinople with some marks of ais- 
pleasure and indignation ; and when they were admitted to the audience of 
Zeno, he sternly reproached them with tneir treatment of the two emperors, 
Anthemius and Nepos, whom the East had successively granted to the prayers 
of Italy. ** The hrst," continued he, '* you have muitlered ; the second you 
have expelled ; but the second is still alive, and while he lives he is your 
lawful sovereign." But the prudent Zeno soon deserted the hopeless cause of 
his abdicated colleague. His vanity was gratified by the title of sole emperor, 
and by the statues erected to his honour in the several quarters of Rome ; he 
entertained a friendly, though ambiguous, correspondence with the patrician 
Odoacer ; and he gratefully accepted the Imperial ensigns, the sacred ornaments 
of the throne and palace, which the Barbarian was not unwilling to remove 
from the sight of the people.(l24) 

In the space of twenty years smce the death of Valentinian, nine emperors 
had successively disappeared ; and the son of Orestes, a youth recommended 
only by his beauty, would be the least entitled to the notice of posterity, if bis 
reign, which was marked by the extinction of the Roman empire in the West, 
did not leave a memorable era in the histoiy of mankind.(l25) The patrician 
Orestes had married the daughter of Count Romulus^ of Petovio, in Noricum - 

(192) TheophAoei, who calk him a Golh, ■fflrmi, Uiat he wm edacated, nnned (tpo^mvf), la Itair, 
(p. 109) ; and as Uils itronc ezprenion wUl not bear a literal interpretation, it muit be explained by Uxm 
aenrice in the Imperial guards. 

(153) Nomen regie Odoacer aarompsitf cum tamen neque parpurA nee regallbui nteretur irndgnllnu. 
Oaniodor. in Chron. A. D. 476. He leeme to have avumed the abetract tiUe of a king, without applyiM 
It to any particular nation or country.* 

(154) Malehui, whoee kM ezcitee oar regret, hM preferred (in Excerpt Legat. p. 93,} thle extraordi- 
nary embasey flrom theeenate to Zeno. The anonymoufl fragment (p. 717), and the extract hom Candl- 
dus (apud Phot p. 176), are likewiie of eome vue. 

(13S) The precbe year in which the Wertern empire waa extlngulahed, Is not poaltlT«ly aaeertalned. 
The Tulgar era of A. D. 476, appMr« to have the sanction of authentic chronlelea. But the two datee 
nrigned by Jomandes (c. 46, p. 090), would delay that great event to the year 479; and though M. de 
Bum has overlooked ki* evldeiioe, he producas (torn. vUi. p. 961-4880 muy collateral dreamstaooea ia 
HP9ort or the same opinioo. 
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tae name of Augiuiw^ notwitbstandinff tbe jealousy of power, wad known at 
Aquileia as a familiar surname : and tne appellations of tne two ^at foundenrs 
of the city, and of the monarcny, were thus stranffely united jn the last of 
their succesdors.(126) The son of Orestes assumea and disgraced the names 
of Romulus and Augustus ; but the first was corrupted into Momyllus, by the 
Greejcs, and the second has been chans^ed by the Latins into the contemptible 
diminutive Augustulus. The life of this inooensive youth was spared by the 
renerous clemency of Odoacer ; who dismissed him, with his whole family, 
from the Imperial palace, fixed his annual allowance at six thousand pieces of 
gold, and assigned the castle of Lucullus, in Campania^ for the place of his 
exile or retirement.^127) As soon as the Romans oreathed from the toils of 
the Punic war, they were attracted by the beauties and the pleasures of Cam- 
pania ; and the country-house o( the elder Scipio at Litemum, exhibited a 
lasting model of their rustic simplicity. (123) The delicious shores of tbe bay 
of Naples were crowded with villas ; and Sylla applauded the masterly skill 
of his rival, who had seated himself on the lofly promontory of Misenum, that 
commands, on every side, the sea and land, as far as the boundaries of the 
norizon.(129) The^ villa of Marius was purchased, within a few years, by 
Lucullus, and the price had increased from two thousand ^ve hundred, to more 
than fourscore thousand pounds sterling.(130) It was adorned by the new 
proprietor with Grecian arts, and Asiatic treasures ; and the houses and gardens 
of Lucullus obtained a distinguished rank in the list of imperial palaces. (131) 
When the Vandals became iormidable to the sea-coast, the Lucullan villa, on 
the promontory of Misenum, gradually assumed the strength and appellation 
of a strong castle, the obscure retreat of tbe last emperpr of the West. About 
twenty years after that great revolution, it was converted into a church and 
monastery, to receive the bones, of St. Severinus. They securely reposed, 
amidst the broken trophies of Cimbric and Armenian victories, till the' begin- 
ning of the tenth century ; when the fortifications, whiph might aflEbrd a dan- 
gerous shelter to the Saracens, were demolished by ^e people of Naple8.(132) 
Odoacer was the first Barbarian who reigned in Italy, over a people who had 
once asserted their just superiority above the rest of mankind. The disgrace 
of the Romans still excites our respectful compassion, and we fondly sympa- 
thize with the imaginary grief ana indignation of their degenerate posterity. 
But the calamities of Italy had gradually subducfd the proiKl consciousness of 
freedom and glory. In the age of Roman virtue, the provinces were subject 
to the arms, and the citizens to the laws, of the republic ; till those laws were 

(126) See hit medals In Dacanfe (Fam. Byzantin. p. 61), Priacua (Excerpt Legat p. $6, Mafflel 
OsMn-azkini Letterarie, torn. ii. p. 314). Wo may allege a femoiia and almilar ease. The meanest sub- 
lecta of Uie &oman empire aaiumed the tUtutrunu mune of Patrieiutj whichi by Uie convenioa of Ireland, 
has been eoramimlcated to a whole nation. 

(137) Ingrediena aatem Ravennan^ depoeuit Augustulum de regno, ci^iu Infantiam mlsertua conceaalt 
«i samiuinem; ct quia pulcher erat, tamen donflvit elTeditum aez millla aolldoa, et nUrit eum intra Cam* 

Emiam cum parentlbui aula libera vivefe. Anonym. Valea. pi 71& Joraandea aaya (c 46, p. 680,) In 
ucullano Campanie caatello ezilil poiaa danraavlL 

(138) See the eloqueni declamation of Seneca, (epiat Izzxvi.) Tbe pblloeopber might hare recol 
keled, that all luxury la relative; and that the elder scipio, whoae manners were pollabed by atudy and 
oonveraation, was Umaelf accused of that vioe by hia ruder contemporaries (Livy, zziz. 19). 

(129) Sylla, in tbe language of a soldier, praised hia periUa cMtramatandi (Pifn. Hist. Natur. xvf ii. 7). 
?hmlnis, who makes iu shady walks (i«to viridia) Um scene of an insipid fkUe (11. 5), has thus descrlli«d 
Itae situation s 

Cosar Tiberius quam petens Neapolim, 
In Miaenensem vUtam venisset suam } 
Qua monte sumroo posita Luculli mana 
Proapecut Biculum et prospicit Tuscum mare* 
(136) ^rom 0eVeo myrlada and a half to two hundred and fifty myriads of dracbmc tet even In tba 
possession of Marius, it was a luxurious retirement The Romans derided his indolence: tb^ soon 
bewailed his actiTity. See Plutarch, in Mario, torn. U. p. 5^, 

(131) Lueullus bad other Tillas of equal, thoucb various, magnitleettea, at Bala, Naples, Tuseoluift, 
Ax. He boaated that he changed his cUmate with the slorb and eranea. Piotareh, in LuculL tom. ill. 
p. 193. 

(V3S) Saverinoa died in Norleom, A. D. 483. Six years afkerwaid, hia body, which scattered miraelea 
as it passed, waa transported by his disciples into Italy. The devotion of a Neapolitan lady invited the 
saint to the Lucullan villa, in the place of Augustulus. who was probably no more. See Baroniiia 
(Annal. Ecctas. A. D. 496, No. 50, 51), and TlUemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. xvi. p. 178—181). from the 
offidnal life by EuglpiaB. The narrative of the last migration of Severinus to Naples, Is likewise A 
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subverted by ctvtl discord^ and both the city and the provinces became tbeser 
vile property of a tyrant. The forms of the constitution, which alleviated or 
disguised their al^ct slavery^ were abolished by time and violence ; the lta« 
lians aHemately lamented the presence or the absebce of the sovereigns, whom 
they detested or despised ; and the succession of five centuries imicted the 
various evils of military license^ capricious despotism, and elaborate oppres* 
sion. During the same period, the Barbarians had emeiged from obscunty and 
contempt, and the wamors'of Oermany and Scythta were introduced into the 
provinces, as the servants, the allies, and at length the masters, of the Rc»nans« 
whom they insulted or protected^ The hatred of the people was suppressea 
by fear : they respected the spirit and splendour of the martial chiefs who were 
investea with the hoik>urs ot the empire ; and the fate of Rome had long 
depended on the swchxI of those formidable strangers. The stem Ricimer, 
who trampled on the ruins of Italy, had exercised the power, without assuming 
the title, of a king ; and the patient Romans were insensibly ptepared to 
acknowledge the royalty of Odoacer and his Barbaric successors. 

[A. D. 476-*490.J The King of Italy was not unworthy of the b%h station 
to which his valour and fortune had exalted him : his savage manners were 
' polished by the habits of conversation ; and he respected, though a conqueror 
and a Bafoaiian, the institutions, and even the prejudices, oi his subjects. 
After an interval of seven years, Odoacer restored the consulship of the West. 
' {"or himself, he modestly, or proudly, declined an honour wnich was still 
accepted by the emperors of the East ; but the curule cbair was successively 
filled by eleven of the most illustrious senators ;(133) and the list is adorned 
by the respectable name of Basilius, whose virtues claimed the friendship and 
grateful applause of Sidonius, his client.(134) The laws of the emperors were 
strictly enforced, and the civil administration of Italy was still exercised by the 
Praetorian prefect, and his subordinate officers. Odoacer devolved on the 
Roman magistrates the Odious and oppressive task of collecting the public 
revenue ; but he reserved for himself the merit of seasonable and popular 
)ndulgence.(l35) Like the rest of the Barbarians, he had been instructed in 
the Arian heresy ; but he revered the monastic and episcopal characters ; arid 
the silence of the Catholics attests the toleration which tney enjoyed. The 
peace of the city required the interpositk>n of his prefect Basilius, in the choice 
of a Roman pontiff: the decree which restrained the clergy from alienatiiig 
their lands, was ultimately designed for the bene6t of the people, whose 
devotion would have been taxed to repair the dilapidations of the cburcb.(l36) 
Italy was protected by the arms ot its conqueror; and its frontiers were 
respected by the Barbarians ot Gaul and Germany, who had so long insulted 
the feeble race of Theodosius^ Odoacer passed the Hadriatic, to chastise the 
assassins of the emperor Nepos, and tp acquire the maritime province of Dal* 
matia. He passed the Alps, to rescue the remains of Noricum from Fava, or 
Feletheus, king of the Rmans, who held his residence beyond the Danube. 
The king was vanquished in battle, and led away prisoner ; a numerous colony 
of captives and suojects was transplanted into Italy j and Rome, after a long 
period of defeat and di^;race, might claim the triumph of her Barbarian 
master.(137) 

Notwithstanding the prudence and success of Odoacer, his kingdom exhibited 

(133) The eonnilar FMii may be (bund in PagI or Montori. TheCoiMiliiMiMdbyOdoic«r,orpei^ 
bapa by the Roman senate, appear to have been acknowledged In the Baaieni empire. 

C134) SIdonliu ApoUlnarii (1. 1. epiet. 9, p. 9S, edit Sirmond) has oompared the two leading eenaton ef 
hie time (A. D. 468). Gennadloa A vieniw and C«ctna Basiliua. To the former he urigna the epeelojii 
to the latter the aoHd, Tirtaes of puUic aoMl private life. A Baalllae Juniorp poeaiMy liia eoo, waa eoMtii 
In the year 480. 

(135) Epfphanlus Interceded for the peorie of Pavia; and the ktaig flrat gnmted ftn tndnlimoe Df tv 
Years, and afterward relieved them from tne oppreeslon of Petaglaa, the PnMorlnir pnrfbet (BuuMm, te 
Vit su Epiphan. in Blnnond, Oper. torn. i. p. 1670. 1673). 

(136) 0ee Barontas, AnnaU Eceles. A. D. 483, No. 10—15. Sixteen yMn aflerwvdi the fiRgilarim- 
ceedinp of Baallias were condemned by pope Symmachns In a Roman Synod. 

(137) The wan of Odoacer are concisely mentioned by Paul the Deacon (de <3est Langolatd, L i «« 
10, p. 757, edit. Orot.) and in the two chronicles of Casriodorius and Cuaplnfan. The Dfe of St Bev«~ 
rinuB, by Eagiplus, which the Count de Bnat^isL des Penples, Ac. torn. vlii. a. L 4. 8| 9|) ^ '" 
■tiadled, lUnstrates the ruin of Noriaum waA the Bavaiian antlquitiei. 
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the sad prospect of miseiy and desolation. Since tbe a^ OFf Tiberfusi toe 
decay ot agnculture had been felt in Italy; and it was a just subject of com-* 
plaint that tbe life of the Roman people depended on tbe accidents of the 
winds and waTefl.(138) In the division and tbe decline of tbe empire, tbe 
tributary hanrests of £gt|>t and Africa were withdrawn ; the numbers of tbe 
Inhabitants contioaally diminished with the means of subsistence: and tbe 
country was exhausted by the jrretiieTable losses of war* famine,j^lS9} and pes^ 
tilence. St. Ambrose has deplored tbe ruin of a populous district, which nad 
been once adorned with the floorishii^ cities ofBalognaif Modena, Regiumi 
and Piacentia.(140) Pope Oelasias was a subject of Oooacer j and be affinnsi 
with strong eza^eration, that in iEmilia, Tuscany* and tbe adjacent proTinces, 
the human species was almost extirpated.(141) The plebeians of Rome, who 
were fed by the band of their master, perished or disappeared^ as soon as his 
liberality was suppressed; tbe decline of the. arts reduced the industrious 
mechanic to idleness and want, and tbe senators, who might support with 
patience the ruin of their countiy, bewailed their private kos of wealth and 
luxury.* One-third of those ample estates^ to which tbe rum of Italy is ori- 
g^inaliy, tmputed,(142) was extorted for. the use of tbe conquerors. Injuries 
were aggravated by insults ; tbe sense of actual sufferings was embittered by 
the fear of more dreadful evils ; and as new lands were allotted to new swarms 
of Barbarians, each senator was apprehensive lest tbe arbitraiy surveyors sbould 
approach bis favourite villa^ or bis most pro6tabie farm. Tbe least unfortunate 
were those who submitted without a murmur to the power which it was impo»« 
sible to resist. Since they desired to live, they owed some gratitude to tbe 
tyrant vwfao had spared their lives: and since be was the absolute master of 
their fortunes, tbe portion which ne left must be accepted as his pure and 
voluntary gift.(143) The distress of Italytwas mitigated by tbe prudence and 
humani^ of Odoacer, who had bound himself, at the price oi bis elevation, to 
satisfy the demands of a licentious and turbulent multitude. The kin^ of the 
Barbarians were frequently resisted, deposed, or murdered, by their naihe 
subjects : and tbe various bands of Italian mercenaries, who associated under 
tbe standard of an elective general, claimed a laiger privilege of freedom and 
rapine. A monarchy destitute of national union, and hereditary right, hastened 
to its dissolution. After a reign of fourteen years, Odoacer was oppressed by 
the superior ffenius of Theodoric, king of the Ostroeoths ; a hero alike excellent 
in the arts ofwar and of gpovemment, who restored an age of peace and pros* ' 
perity, and whose name still excites and deserves the attention of mankind* 

(139) "I^aclt. Anoal. Ul. Si, The Reeherches lur l*Admi»ii«nuion dm TemsdieB lea RggDMlM (p. 3Sk 
*«3sn, dearly state the profrew of ioteroal decay. 

(13d) A fomine, wfafcb afflictod Italy at the ttme of the irrnption of Odoaoer, ^tiinaf the HeruH, U 
4floqaently detcribed In pron and vene, 1^ a Prenth poet (Lei Mote, torn. iL p. 174. 90S, edlL In ISmo.) 
I ani ignorant from vtrhence he derWei his iDfiyrmtttlon } but I im well aaMired that be jrelatea aome Umii 
incompatible with tbe truth of biiiory. 

(140) See the xzxixUi epistle of 8u Ambroae, aa It to quoted by Muntori, aoprft le Antlchlti ItalUmfl^ 
torn. 1. DiMtrt. xxL p. 3tN. 

(Ml) i&niilia,TuKla.cet0rBi|ueprovtaelntftqiitbuafaoailnain props BUllm exitatiL G«lBdu>,EptaL 
■d Androraacham, flp. Baronlum, Annal. Eeelci. A. D. 400, Na SS. 

(149) Verumqae eonflleollbua, latlAindia penUderv Uallam. Plfak Rtot lYatar. xvlH. 7. 

(143) Such are the topics of consolation, or raiher of patience, which Cicero (ad FamlHareB, 1. it 
•pisL 17,) sunests to bis (Hend Paplrlna Pacus, under the military despotism of Cesar. The argument 
imwever, of " vWere puktaerrimum dux!,** is mora fiuclbly ndiiifwd U» a Bmmb pbttoaoplieri wb<$ poi^ 
MMd tlM frea alMniMiya oTlUb or daitli 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

Ongith prop'esSf and effkU of the Monastic LdJe-^-CowoerMon oflheBarbanam 
to Chrisdumiiy and Arianitm^PersectUion of 1^ Fandali in Africa-^ 
Extinction ofArianum among the Barbarians, 

Ths indissoluble connexion of civil and ecclesiastical affaire> has compelled 
ftnd encouraged me to relate the progress^ the persecutions, the establisbmeot* 
the divisions, the final triumph, and the gradual corruption of Christianitj. I 
have purposely delayed the consideration of two religious events, interesting in 
the study of human nature, and important in the decline and fall of the Roman 
empire. 1. The institution of the monastic life j(l) and» IL The conversion of 
(he northern Barbarians* 

L Prosperity and peace introduced the distinction of the Ftdgar and the 
Ascetic Qitistians.l^) The loose and imperfect practice of relidon satisfied 
the conscience of the multitude. The prince or magistrate, the soldier or mei^ 
chant, reconciled their fervent zeal, and imftlicit faith, with the exercise of their 
profession, the pursuit of their interest, and the indulgence of their passions : 
but the Ascetics who obeyed and abused the rigid precepts of the gospel, were 
inspired by the savage enthusiasm, which represents man as a criminal, and 
God as a ^rant. They seriously renounced the business, and the pleasures^ 
of the age ; alnured the use of wine, of flesh, and of marriage ; chastised their 
body, mortifiea their aflfections, and embraced a life of misery, as the price of 
eternal happiness. In the reign of Constanttne, the Ascetics fled from a pro- 
fane and degenerate world, to perpetual solitude, or religious society. Like 
the first Chnstians of Jerusalem,(3)tthey resigned the use, or the property of 
(heir temporal possessions $ established regular communities of the same sex, 
and a similar disposition ; and assumed the names of Hermits^ Monksj and 
Anachorets, expressive of their lonely retreat in a natural or artificial desert. 
They soon acquired the respect of the world, which they despised ; and the 
loudest applause was bestowed on this Divine Philosopht,(4) which sur^ 
passed, witnout the aid of science or reason, the laborious virtues ot the Grecian 
schools. The monks might indeed contend with the Stoics, in the contempt 
of fortune, of pain, and of death : the Pythagorean silence and submission were 
revived in their servile discipline ; and they disdained, as firmly as the Cynics 
themselves, all the forms and decencies of civil society. But the votaries of this 
divine Philosophy aspired to imitate a purer and more perfect model. They 
trod in the footsteps of the prophets, who bad retired to the desert :(5) and 
they restored the devout andf contemplative life, which had been instituted by 
the Essenians, in Palestine and Egypt. The philosophic eye of Pliny had sur- 

(1) The orMn of the monastic iiutitutlon hat been laboriousljr discuesed bf Thomwin (DlacipUne de 
rEglise, tom.1. p. 1419>-1496), and Helyot (Hist dea Ordr«« Monast. lom. i. p. 1— eS). Theae auUion 
are very learned and tolerably honeet, and their difference of opinion ahowa the sul^ecl In fto full extent. 
Yet the cauiioua Proieatant, who distmata any popirii guides, may conauii the aeveutb book of Biogham^h 
Chrlatian Antiquities. f 

(S) See Euaeb. DemonstraL Evangel. (I. i. p. 90, fil^ edit Gr»c. Rob. Stephani, f^ria, 1545.) In Ma 
JBocleiiastical Hiatorv, publlabed twelve yean after the Demonatration, Eiiaebiua(l-ii' c 17,) aaaerta 
the Christianity of the Therapeuta:; but he appears ignorant, that a almilar inatitutioa waa actnaUy 
revived in Egypt 

(3) CaOTian (Collat xviii. 5,) clalma thia origin for the InaUtutlon of the CmnMtts^ which giadually 
decayed till it was restored by Antony and his dlaciplea. 

(4) a^cXc^MTofov Yap n xfi^ita st; mSpumt tXOvea aapa 6i« { roiavrv ^cXaffs^w. These are tha 
exprcBslVe wonls of Sosomen, who copiously and agreeably deacribea (1. i. c IS, 13. 14,) the origin and 
progreM of this mdnkiah phlloaophy (aee Buicer. Theaaur. Ecclea. torn. li. p. 1441). Some modem 
writers, Lipelua (torn. iv. p. 448. ManuducL ad Pbiloe. Stole, ill. 13), and La MoUie le Vayer (torn. fz. 
de la Vert6 dea Payena, p. 936— MS,) have compared Uie Carmelitea to the Pyibagoreoaa, and the Cynks 
to the Capaehlna. 

(5) The Carmelites derive their pedigree, in regular snoeeaalon, tnm the prophet Elijah (aee Urn 
Thaaes of Bezlers, A. D. 1689, in Bayle'^ Nouvelles de la Bepubllque de Lettrea, Oeuvres, torn. i. p S, 
fcc, and the prolix irony of the Ordres Monastiques, an anonymoua work, torn. i. p. 1—433. Berlin, 1751). 
Rome, and the inguif4tion of Spain, silenced the profane criticiam of the Jeeulta of Flanden. (Hdyat. 
Illst. dea Ordrea Monantiquea, torn. 1. p. 983—300), and tiie atatue of El^ah, Uie Canaelite, haa bean 
vacted in tiwobnichof BbPetar (Voyagcedu P.Labat, tom. ill. p. 87). 
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veyed with astonishment a solitary people, who dwelt among the palm-trees 
Dear the Dead Sea : who subsisted without money, who were propagated 
without women : ana who derived from the disp^ust and repentance of man» 
kind, a perpetual supply of voluntary associates. (6) 

[A. D. 305.] Egypt, the fruitful parent of superstition, a£brded the first 
example of the monastic life. Antony,(7) an illiterate(8) youth of the lower 
part of Thebais, distributed his patrimony,(9) deserted his family and native 
home, and executed his monoitic penance with original and intrepid fanaticism. 
After a long and painful noviciate, among the tofnos^ and in a rumed tower, be 
boldly advanced into tbe desert three days' journey to the eastward of the 
Nile ; discovered a lonely spot, which possessed the advantages of shade and 
water, and fixed his last residence on mount Colzim near the Red Sea ; where 
an ancient monastery still ^preserves the name and memory of the 8aint.(10) 
The curious devotion of the Christians pursued him to the desert ; and when 
he was obliged to appear at Alexandria, in tbe face of mankind, he supported 
bis fame with dbcretion and dignity. He enjoyed the friendship of Atbanasius, 
whose doctrine be approved : and the Egyptian peasant respectfully declined 
a respectful invitation from the emperor Uonstantine. Tbe venerab» patriarch 
(for Antony attained tbe aee of one hundred and five years^ beb«td the nume- 
rous progeny which bad been formed by his example ana bis lessons. The 
prolific colonies of monks multiplied with rapid increase on the sands of Libya, 
upon the rocks of Thebais, and in the cities of tbe Nile. To the south ot 
Alexandria, the mountain, and adjacent desert, of Nitria, were peopled by five 
thousand anachorets; and the traveller may still investigate the ruins of fifty 
monasteries, which wereplanted in that barre»soil^ by tbe disciples of Anto , 
iiy.(ll) In the Upper Thebais, tbe vacant island of Tabenne(12) was occu 
piea by Pachomius, and fourteen hundred of bis brethren. That holy abbot 
successively founded nine monasteries of men, and one of women ; and tbe festival 
of Easter sometimes collected fifty tbousind religious persons, who followed bis 
atiffelie rule of discipline.(13) The «<ately and populous city of Oxyrinchus, 
tbe seat of Christian Orthodoxy, had devoted tbe temples, the public edifices, 
and even the ramparts, to pious and charitable uses ; and the bishop, who might 
preach in twelve churches, computed ten thousand females, and twenty thousand 
males, of the monastic profession. (14) The Egyptians, who gloried in this mar^ 
▼elJous revolution, were disposed to hope, and to believe, that the number of the 

(6) Plin. HiiL Natnr. ▼. 15. Gent mIa, eC In toto orbe prater octerw mirm, kln« uIM femlni, omni 
vcnere abdicalA fine peeunlA aoda palmanim. Ita per Becalorum mllHa (Incredibile dictum gena aeterna 
est in qu4 nemo naacftur. Tarn fiscunda iltit aiioram viis poniientla esL He places tbem Tusi beyond 
the noxioQS influeoce of tbe lake, and namea Engaddi and Miuada at Uie nearer towna. Tbe Laura, 
and monastery of Sl Sabaa; couid not be (kr dtatant fiom tbli place. See Beland. Paleetin. torn. 1. p. S95, 
torn. ii. p. 769. 874. 880. 890. 

(7) See ^(haoaa. Op. torn. II. p. 450-^505, and Uie ViL Patnun,'p. S6— 74. wtthHoawejde'a Annotatlona. 
The fonntir la tbe Greek original, the latter, a very ancient LaUn veralon by Evapriua, tbe filend of Bu Jerom. 

<8) Tpauitarm itwumBnt ax i/woYcro. Atbanaa. toou^tt. in Vlt St. Anton, p. 498 ; and the aaaertion of 
faia total ignorance baa been received by manv of tbe andenta and modema. But Tlllemont (Mem. 
Xeclea. torn. ▼il. p. 606,) abowa, by aome probable arf omenta, that Antony could read and write in tbe 
Coptic, bia native tongue ; and that he waa only a atranger to the G*r«eJfc lttUr»» Tbe pblloeopber Byne • 
■iua (p. 51,) acknowledgea, that the natural geniiu of Antony did not require the ala of learning. 

(9> jf nif « antem erant e^ treeents uberea, et valde optima (Vlt Patr. L 1. p. 36) . If the wrura be a 
aquare roeaaure of a hundred Egyptian cublta (Roaweyde, Onomaaticon ad Vlt. Patnun, p. 1014, 1015), 
and the E^rptinn cublta of all agea be equal to twenty-two Eogliab Inchea (Oravea, vol. L p. 933), the 
arura will conaiat of about three quactera of an EngHah acre. 



P. Sieard (Mlwiooi du Levant, torn. v. p. CB-406). Their acoounta cannot alwaya be reeoncUed : the 



(10) Tbe deacrlpllon of the monaaiery la given by Jerora (torn. 1. p. 948, S40, In Vk. Hilarlon), and the 
^ Sieard (Mlwioai du Levant, torn. v. p. £8-900). T^ ^ ' ' ^ ^ '- 

Father painted from hia fbncy, and the Jeault from hla c 

(1 1) Jerom, lom. i. p. 140, ad Enatochlum. Hiai. Laualac c 7, in Vit. Patmm. p. 719. Tbe P. Sieard 
(Mlaaiona du Levant, torn. 11. p. 99—79.) vialted, and baa deacrlbed, thia deaert, which now oontalna four 
Bonaaterlea, and twenty or thirty monki. See D*AnvlUe, deaorlptlon de I'Egypte, p. 74. 

(19) Tabeone la a aoMll Uand In the NUe. in the dlooeaa of Tentyra or Dendera, between the modem 
lawn of Oirge and the ralna of andent Thebea (D'AnviDe, p. 194). M. de Tillemont doabta whether It 
waa an tele ; but I may eondude, from hte own facta, that the primitive name waa aAerward traiMferred 
to the great monaatery of Bau or Paban (Mem. Ecdea. torn. vil. p. 678. 688). 

(13) See In the Codex Rejulanim (publiahed by Lucaa Holateolna, Rome, 1661), a prefiMe of St Jerom 



ID bia Latin veralon of the Rule of Pacbomlua, torn. I. p. 61. 

^14) Rufln. e. 5, In Vlu Patmm. p. 4.'S9. He calla it, civitaa ample vakle et popukMU, a 
twelve cburehea. btrabo 0- &vli. p. 1166), and Ammlanua (xxli. 16,) have made boooonbla 



Qiy rlncbua, whoee inbabltanti adored a mall flab In a BMgnmcwit tenpla. 
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monks was eoiial to the remainder of the people ;(16) and posterfty miVtit repent 
the saTinff, which had formerly been applied to the sacred animals of the same 
countTTy tbaty in -Ggrpty it was leas difScult to find a god, than a man. 

[A. U. 341. J Athanasius introduced into Rome the knowledge and practice 
of the monastic life ; and a school of this new philosophy was opened by the 
disciples of Antony, who accompanied their primate to the holy threshold of 
the Vatican. The strange and savage appearance of these Egyptians excited^ 
at first, honor and contempt, and, at length, applause and zealous imitation. 
The senators, and more especially the matrons, transformed their palaces and 
villas into religious bouses ; and the narrow institution of six Vestals, was 
eclipsed by the frequent monasteries, which were seated on the ruins of ancient 
temples, and in the midst of the Ronian Fonim.(l6^ Inflamed by the example 
of Antony, a Syrian youth, whose name was Hilarion,(17) fixed bis dreary 
abode on a sandy beach, between the sea and a morass, atKiut seven miles froio 
Gaz^. [A. D. 828.] The austere penance, ia which he persisted forty-eight 
yeara, difiiised a similar enthusiasm ; and the holy man was.followed by a trail) 
of two or three thousand anachorets, whenever be visited the innumerable mo- 
nasteries of Palestine. The fame of Basil(18) is immortal in the monastic his* 
tory of the East. [A. D. 360.] With a mind, that had tasted the learning and 
eloquence of Athens \ with an ambition scarcely to be satisfied by the archbiskMprio 
of Cesarea, Basil retired to a savage^itude in Pontus ; and deigned, for a whilet 
to give laws to the spiritual colonies which he profusely scattered along the coast of 
the Black Sea. In the W«st, Martm of Tonrs,(19) a soldier, a hermit, a bishopf 
and a saint, established the monasteries of Gaul ; [A. D. 370.] two thousand of 
his disciples followed him to the grave ; and his eloouent historian challenges 
the deserts of Thebais, to produce, in a more favourable climate^ a champion ol 
equal virtue. The promss of th« monks was not less rapid, or universal, than 
that of Christianity itself. Every piovince, and at last, every city, of the em- 
pire, was filled with their increasing multitudes ; and the bleak and barren 
isles, from Lerins to Lipari, that arise out of the Tuscan sea, were chosen by 
the anachorets, for the place of their volunuiy exile. An easy and perpetual 
intercourse by sea and land, connected the provinces of the Roman world ; and 
the life of Hilarion displays the facility with which an indigent hermit of Pale 




cupivu. III UMK ii««i uiBtdui. UII1MIC9 \*i IU15 c«i lu, luc ijiiioiui mooei Ol iiie mo- 
nastic life. The disciples of Antony spread themselves beyond the tropic over 
the Christian empire of £thiopia.(21) The monasteiy of Baochor,(2S) in 
Flintshire, which contained above two thousand brethren, dispersed a numefoua 
colony amoQg the Barbarians of Ireland ;(S3) and lona, one of the HebrideSf 



(15) QaMitl popall habentar In urbibw, Uinui pvne habeiitar In 
BaSn. c. 7, in Vit Patriun. p. 401. He oonprMalatai the fortunate cl 

(16) The intn)duction of the monaetic Ufe into Eome and Italy, ii 



i habentarjn urbibw, tanta pviie habentur In deiertii maltllndlaea BM»«chor«aa. 

B change. 

/, ia oc ca rf e o al ly mentioned by Jen>« 
(torn. 1. p. 119, IflO. 199). 

(17) See the life of Hilarion, by St. Jeioni (torn. I. p. MI. SS8). The itoriee of Paul, Hilarion. aM Mai 
ebufs by the noie author, are adnilrmbly told; and the only defeet of then pleaaing oompontiona k the 
want of truth and eomnion senaa. 

(18) His original retreat waa In a small TlUafe on the banks of the Iria, not te ftom Neo Caaarea. 
The ten or twelve yean of his monastic life were disturbed by long and frequent avoeatlona. fTnmi 
critics have disputed the aotbentfdty of hia Ascetic rules ; but the eitemal evidence is weicbty, and they 
can only piOTe, that It is the work of a real or afRscted enthusiast Bee TiUemoot, Mem. £cckM. torn, izt 
p. 636-«44. Helyot, Hist des Ordres Monastiqaes, tom. i. p. 17S-181. 

(19) See his Life, and tne Three Dialopnes by Sulptelus Severua. who asseru (Dialef. i. IS,) Ibtt tka 
booksellers of Rome were dellahted with the quick and ready sale of his popular work. 

(SO) When HlUlrton sailed from Panetonlum to Gape Pachynus, he offered to pay his pasaaae with a 
book of the Oeepels. Posthumian, a Gallic monk, who had visited Egypt, Ibund a oiereham-elilp bound 
ftom Alexandria to Maiaeilles, and performed tiie voyage in thirty days (Bulp. Sever. Dialog, i. 1). 
Athanaaitts, who addressed his Life of St Antony to the foreign monks, waa obliged to haatoB the com- 
poettion, that it might be ready ftir the sailing of the fleets (tom. li. p. 451). 

(91) See Jerom (mm. I. p. 190), Aesemannf, Blbllot Orient tom. iv. p. 99, p. 8S7-9I9, and Geddei^ 
Church History of ^Ethiopia, p. 99, 30, 31. The Abyssinian monks adhere very strict^ to the prhnkiva 
iMitutfon. (93) Camden^s Britannia, vol. 1. p. 009^ 097. 

(93) AU that learning can extract from the rubbish of the dark ages is copiously aMM IV 
Usher la his Britannicarum Eeetaiiaram Antiqttfttates, cap. svi. p. 4S5-M9w 
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which was planted by the Irish monks, diffused over the northem regions a 
doubtful ray of science and superstition. (S4) 

These unhappy exiles from social life, were impelled by the dark and im- 
placable genius of superstition. Their mutual resolution was supported by the 
example of millions of either sex, of every age, and of eveiy rank ; and each 
proselyte, who entered the abates of a monastery, was persuaded that he trod 
the steep and thorny path ofetemal happiness. (25) But the oi)eration of these 
religious motives was variously detemr jned by the temper and situation of man^ 
kind. Reason mi^ht subdue, or passion might sus{>end, their influence ; but 
they acted most forcibly on the infirm minds of children and females ; they 
were strengthened by secret remorse, jor accidental misfortune \ and they might 
derive some aid from the temporal considerations of vanity or mterest. It was 
naturally supposed, that the pious and humble monks, who had renounced the 
world, to accomplish the work of their salvation, were the best qualified for 
the spiritual government of the Christians. The reluctant hermit was torn from 
his cell, and seated, amidst the acclamations of the people, on the episcopal 
throne : the monasteries of Egypt, of Gaul, and of the East, supplied a regular 
succession of saints and bishops : and ambition soon dbcovered the secret road 
which led to the possession ot wealth and honours.(26) The popular monks^ 
whose reputation was connected with the fame ana success of the order, assi- 
duously laboured to multiply the number of their fellow-captives. ^ They insinu- 
ated themselves into noble and opulent families ; and the specious arts ot flattery 
and seduction were employed to secure those proselytes, who might bestow 
wealth or dignity on the monastic profession. The indignant father bewailed 
the loss, perhaps, of an only son ;(27) the credulous maid was betrayed by 
vanity to violate the laws ot nature ; and the matron aspired to imagtnaiy per- 
fection, by renouncing the virtues of domestic life. Paula yielded to the per- 
suasive eloquence of Jerora ;f 28) and- the profane title of mother-in-law of 
God,(29) tempted that illustrious widow to consecrate the viiginity of her 
daufi^ater Eustocbium. By the advice, and in the companv, of her spiritual 
ruide, Paula abandoned Home and her infant son : rettrecf to the village of 
Bethlehem ; founded an hospital and four monasteries : and acquired, by her 
alms and penance, an eminent and conspicuous station in the Catholic church. 
Such rare and illustrious penitents were celebrated as the glory and example of 
their age ; but the monasteries were filled by a crowd ot obscure and abject 
plebeians,(30) who gained in tbe cloister much more than they had sacrim:ed 
in the wond. Peasants, slaves, and mechanics, might escape fifom poverty and 
contempt, to a safe and honourable profession ; whose apparent hardships were 

CM) Thi> small, tbough not btrren spot, Ioiia, Hy, or ColojolHklll, only two nttes in leiifth, and one 
mile III breadth, has been distinguished, 1. By (he monasterv of St. Columba, founded A. D. SOB ; whose 
abbot exerctoed an extraordhiary JuiisdkUon over the bwiops of Caledonia. 8. By a dmttie Ubrary, 
which afforded some hopes ot an entire Livy; and, 3. Bj the torabe of stxtv kings, Scota, Irish, and 
Norwegians ; whorepcned in holy ground. See Usher (p. 311. 360—370), and Buchanan (Rer. Scot. 1. li. 
Ik IS, edit Kuddimen). 

(95) Chrysostom (in Uie Sist tome of the BenedlcUne edIUon) baa eooaecrated dvea books to the praiat 
end defence of the monasUc life. He la encouraged by the example of the ark, to preaume that none but 
the elect (the monks) can possibly be sa^ed (I. L p. S5. 50). Elsewhere he beoooMs mere merciful (1. Ui. 
n. 83, 84). and allows different degrees of glory like the sun, moon, and stars. In his lively comparison; 
of a king and a monk (I. UI. p. It^-lSl), he supposes (what is hardly (Ur) tkat the king will be mora 
apaiingly rewarded, and more rigorously punished. 

(36) Tbomaasin (Discipline de TEglisc, lom. 1. p. 1436—1460), and Hablllon (Oeuvres Postiiumea, to& 
n. p. 1 15—158). The monks were gradually adopted aa a part of the ecdealaaUcal hierarchy. 

(TT) Dr. Middleton (vol. i. p. 110.) liberalhr cenaures the oondoet and writtap of Chryeoatoa, OM of 
the most eloquent and successful advocates ror the monastic life. 

(38) Jerom's devout ladies form a Very conslderabie portion of hb works: the pertlealsrtreatlaawliieli 
be styles the Epitaph of Paula (tom. i. p. 160—109), !■ an elaborate and extravagant panegyric. The 
exordium Is ridiculously turcid : ** If all the members of my body were changed into tongues, and if all 
my limbs resounded with a human vofee, yet should I be Incapable," kc 

(99) Socras Dei esM cmpisti (Jerom. tom. L p. 140, ad Eustochiom), Rnilnna (1^ Hleronym. Op. ton. 
iv. p. eS), who was JuaUv scandalised, aaka his adversary, From what Pagan poet ba had stotea aa 
expression so impious and absurd 1 

(30) Nunc aiitem veniunt pUrmmqm» ad banc profeasionem aenrltqMB Dei, e( ex fload l tlone servtU, v«l 
eti&m llberatlj vel propter hoe a Dominla llberaii slve libermndi ; et ex vltA nistleanA, et ex opMcum exer- 
clutlone, exGpiebeto labors. Augustin. dc Oper. Monach.e.SB, ap. Tl^maaain. Discipline de rEgllse, 
tom lii. p 1004. Tbe Esypttan, who blamed .Arsenius, owned that he led a nM>ra eomAatabie lift as a 
BMak, than aa a aliepherd. See TUtaoiont, Meai. Eeclea. toat. xlr. p. 9I$» 

Cos 
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mitigated by custom, by popular applause, and by the secret relaxation of disd* 
pline.(30^ The subjects of Rome, whose persons and fortunes were madci 
responsible for unequal and exorbitant tributes, retired from the oppression of 
the Imperial government ; and the pusillanimous youth preferred the penance 
of a monastic, to the dangers of a military, life. The afirighted provincials^ of 
every rank, who fled before the Barbarians, found shelter and subsistence ; 
whole legions were buried in these religious sanctuaries ; and the same cause, 
which relieved the distress of individuals, impaired the strength and fortitude of 
the empire.(3l) 

The monastic profession of the ancients^32) was an act of voluntary devotioo. 
The inconstant fanatic was threatened with the eternal vengeance of the God 
whom be deserted ; but the doors of the monasteiy were still open for repent- 
ance. Those monks, whose conscience was fortified by reason or passion, were 
at liberty lo resume the character of men and citizens ; and even the spouses 
of Christ might accept the legal embraces of an earthly lover.(33) The 
examples of scandal, and the progress of superstition, suggested the propriety 
of more forcible restraints. After a sufficient trial, the ndelitT^ of toe novice 
was secured by a solemn and perpetual vow ; and hi^ irrevocable engagement 
was ratified 'by the laws of the church and state. A guilty fugitive was 
pursued, arrested, and riestored to his perpetual prison : and the mterposition of 
the magistrate oppressed the freedom, and merit, whicnbad alleviated, in some 
degree, the abiect slaveiy of the monastic discipline. (34) The actions of a 
monk, his woras, and even his thoughts, were determined by an inflexible 
nile,(35) or a capricious superior ; tne slightest ofiences were corrected by 
disgrace or confinement, extraordinary fasts, or bloody flagellation ; and dis^ 
obedience, murmur, or delay, were ranked in the catalogue of the most heinous 
sins.(36) A blind submission to the commands of the abbot, however absurd, 
or even criminal, they might seem, was the ruling principle, the first virtue of 
the Egyptian monks : ana their patience was frequently exercised by the most 
extravagant trials. They were directed to remove an enormous rock : assi* 
duously to water a barren stafi", that was planted in the ground, till, at the end 
of three years, it should vegetate and blossom like a tree ; to walk into a fieiy 
furnace; or to cast their infant into a deep pond: and several saints, or 
madmen, have been immortalized in monastic story, by their thoughtless and 
fearless obedience.(37) The freedom of the mind, the source of every gene 

(30) A Dominiowi friar (VoyagMdu P. Labut, Umq. i. p. 10), who lodged at Cadiz in a convent of hfi 
brethren, aeon uodorstood. that their repose was never intemipied by nocCiimal devotion ; " quoiqu'an ne 
laiflie pas dt sonner pour rediflcation du peuple." 

(31) See a very sensible preface of Lucas Holstenlus to the Codex Regularum. The empeioi* 
attempted to support the obilgaUon of public and private duties ; but the feeble dykes were swept away 
by the torrent of superstition : and Justinian surpassed the most sanguine wishes of the monks (Thomaa- 
BUif turn. I p. 1783—1790, and Bingham. 1. vii. c. 3, p. 353).* 

(33) The monastic institutions, particularly those of £gvpt^ about the year 400, are described by fou 
curious and devout travellers ; Kuflnus (Vit. Fainmi^ U. iii. p. 484—536), Postnumian (Sulp. Sever. 
Dialoff. 1.), Palladius (Hist. Lausiac. In Vit. Patrum. p. 400—863}, and Cassian (see in torn. vil. Bibliothec. 
■" IX. Pi •--..--—. .... ^ .. . 



'atrom, his four first books of InstUutes, and the twenty-four CollaUons or Conferences). 

(33) The example of Halchus (Jerom. tom. i. p. 856), and the design of Cassian and his friend (Colla- 
tion zxiv. 1), are incontestable proofs of their freedom ; which is elegantly described by Erasmus fa hit 
life of Sl Jerom. Bee Chardon, HlsL des Sacramens, tom. vi. p. 270— 300. 

(34) Bee the laws of Justinian (Novel, cxxiii. No. 43)^d of Lewis the Pious (in the historlana of 
France, tom. vi. p. 437), and the actual Jurisprudence of jPrance, in Denissart Decisions, &c (tom. Iv. d. 
8S5.&C) *^ 

(35) The ancient Codex Regularum, collected by Benedict Anianinus, the reformer of the monks in the 
besinning of the ninth century, and published in the seventeenth, bv Lucus Holoenlus, contains thirty 
different rules for men and women. Of these, seven were composed In Egypt, one in the East, one la 
Cappadocia, one in Italy, one in Alxicai four in ^IMun, eiaht in Gaul, or France, and one In England. 

J36) The rule of Columbanu«, so luvvalent in the West, inflicts one hundred lashes for i.'ery slight 
ol&nces (Ck)d. Reg. part ii. p. 174). Before the time of Charlemagne, the al)bots indulged ^themselvca in 
mutilating their monks, or putting out their eyes ; a punishment much less crud than the tremendoa 
vade In pace (the subterraneous dunseon or sepulchre), which was afterward Invented. See an admltabla 
dbcourse of the learned Mablllon (Oeuvres Posihnnies, tom. II. p. 331—336); who^ on this occasion, 
teems to be Inspired by the genius of humanity. For such an effort, I can forgive his defence of the holv 
tear of Vendome (p. 361—390). 

(37) Sulp. Sever. Dialog. 1. 13, 13, p. 333, &c Cassian. Institut. 1. iv. c. 36, 37. " PrBcIpoa Ibi virtoa 
et prima est obedienila." Amonc the verba senlorum (in Vit Patrum, 1. v. p. 617J, the fourteenth libel 
or discourse Is on the subject of obedience ; and the Jesuit Rosweyde, who publisned that bogs toIobm 
Ibr the use of convents, has coltocted all Uie scattered paasages in his two copious bidexea. 
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rous and rational sentiment, was destroyed bv the habits of credulity and submis- 
aion: and the monk, contracting the vices of a slave, devoutly folio wed the faith 
and passions of his ecclesiastical tyrant. The peace of the Eastern church wan 
invaded hj a swarm of fanatics, incapable of fear, or reason, or humanity ; and 
the Imperial troops acknowledged, without shame, that they were much less 
apprehensive of an encounter with the fiercest Barbarians. ^38) 

Superstition has often framed and consecrated the fantastic garments of the 
monks :(39) but their apparent singularity sometimes proceeds from their uniform 
attachment to a simple and primitive model, which the revolutions of fashion 
have made ridiculous in the eyes of mankind. The father of the Benedictines 
expressly disclaims all idea of choice, or merit ; and soberly exhorts his disciples 
to adopt the coarse and convenient dress of the countries which they may 
inhabit.(40) The monastic habits of the ancients varied with the climate, and 
their mode of life ; and they assumed, with the same indifference, the sheep- 
skin of the Egyptian peasants, or the cloak of the Grecian philosophers. They 
allowed themselves the use of linen in Egypt, where it was a cheap and 
domestic manufacture ; but in the West, they rejected such an expensive 
article of foreign luxury.(41) It was the practice pf the monks either to cut 
or shave their hair; they wrapped their heads in a cowl, to escape the sight of 
profane objects ; theii* legs and feet were naked, except in the extreme cold of 
winter ; stnd their slow and feeble steps were supported by a long staff. The 
aspect of a genuine anachoret was horrid and dii^stiqg : every sensation that 
IS offensive to man, was thought acceptable to uod ; and the angelic rule of 
Tabenne condemned the salutary custom of bathing the limbs in water, and of 
anointing them with oil.(42)* The austere monks slept on the ground, on a hard 
mat, or a rough blanket ; and the same, bundle of palm-leaves served them as 
ft seat in the day, and a pillow in the ni^ht. Their original cells were low 
narrow huts, built of the slie^htest materials ; which formed, by the regular 
distribution of the streets, a lai^ and populous village, enclosing within the 
common wall, a church, an hospital, perhaps a library, some necessaiy offices, a 
garden, and a fountain or reservoir of fresh water. Thirty or forty brethren 
coinposed a family of separate discipline and diet ; and the great monasteries 
of Elgypt consisted of thirty or forty families. 

Pleasure and guilt are synonymous terms in the language of the monks : and 
they had discovered, by expenence, that rigid fasts, and abstemious diet, are 
the most effectual preservatives against the impure desires of the flesh. (43) 
The rules of abstinence, which they imposed, or practised, were not uniiorm 
or perpetual: the cheerful festival of the Pentecost was balanced by the 
extraordinary mortification of Lent ; the fervour of new monasteries was insen- 
sibly relaied ; and the voracious appetite of the Gauls could not imitate the 
patient, and temperate, virtue of the Egyptians.(44) The disciples of Antony 
and Pachomius were satisfied with their daily pittance,(45) of twelve ounces 

(38) Dr. Jortio (Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. Iv. p. 161.) has observed the scandaloua Taloor 
of tbe Cappadocian monln, which was exeinpliii«Ml In the banishment of Chrysoatom. 

(39) Cassian has aimjiiy, thoueh copioualy, described the monastic habit of Egypt (InsUtot L L), to 
which Sozomen (1. lii. c 14,) attribates such allegorical meaning and virtue. 

J 40) Regal. Benedict No. 55, In Cud. Regul. part ii. p. 51. 
41) See the Rule of Ferreolua, bishop of Ufez (No. 31, In Cod. Re^ part iL p. 138), and of laidora, 
hop of SevlUe (Na 13, In CodTtUgul. part U. p. S14). 

(42) Some partial indulgences were granted for the hands and ftet **Totam autem ooniasnenie 
iinguet nisi causA inflrmitatls nee lavabitur aquA nudo corpora nisi languor penpicuua alt.** ReguL 
Pachom. xeiL part L p. 78. 

(43) Sl Jerom, in strong, but indiscreet, language, expresses the moat Important use of fhstlng and 
tbsiinence : " Non quod Deus universitatis Creator ct Dominiia,.intestinorum nosuorum ruglia,et ioanitaio 
ventria, pulmonisque ardors delectetur. sed quod aliter pudicitia tuta ease non possist." (Op. torn. L 
p. 137, ad Eustocliium.) See the twdflh and twenty-aecond Collatiooa of Cassian d« CattitaU^ and i§ 
jUunciubiu •/Wctuniw. 

(44) Edacitas in Creels gula est, In Gallia natnra (Dialog. I. e. 4, p. 5Sn. Cassian fUrly owns, that 



the perfect nnodel of abstinence cannot be imitated in Gaul, on aceount of the aerum tempehea, and the 
qualltas noatre fragilitatis (Instiiut. iv. 11). Among the western rules, that of Columbanus is the most 
austere ; he had been educated amidst the poveny of Ireland, as rigid perhaps, and inilexible, as the 
abstemious virtue of Egypt The rule of Isidore of Seville Is the mildest: on holydaya be allows tho 
■ae of flesh. 

(45) '* Those who drink only water, and have no nntrttious liquor, ought, at least, to linw a pound lad 
m W (tmtairfnir mmms) of broad every day.** Staie of Prlaoos, p. 40, by Mr. Howard. 
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of bread, or rather bi«cuit,(46} which they divided Into two fn^^I repasts, of 
the afternoon, and of the evening. It was esteemed a merit, and almost a duty, 
to abstain from the boiled vegetables, which were provided for the refectory; 
but the extraordinary bounty of the abbot, sometimes indulged tbem with Uie 
luxury of cheese, fruit, salad, and the small dried fish of the NiJe.(47] A 
more ample latitude of sea and river fish was g^radually allowed or assumed : 
but the use of flesh was long confined to the sick or tiarellers ; and when it 
gradually prevailed in the less rigid monasteries of Europe, a singular distinction 
was introduced ; as if birds, whether wild or domestic, had been less profane 
than the grosser animals of the field. Water was the pure and innocent 
beverage of the primitive monks : and the founder of tbe oenedictmes regrets 
the dauy portion of half a pint of^ wine, which had been extorted from him by 
the intemperance of the age.(48) Such an allowance might be easily supplied 
by the vineyards of Italy ; and his victorious disciples, who oassed the Alp^ 
the Rhine, and the Baltic, required, in the place of wine, an adequate compeo- 
aation of strong beer or cider. 

The candidate who aspired to the virtue of evangelical poverty, abjured, at 
his first entrance into a regular community, the idea, and even the name, of aU 
separate or exclusive i)o60ession.(49^ The brethren were supported by their 
manual labour ; and tbe duty of labour was strenuously recommended as a 
penance, as an exercise, and as the most laudable means of securir^ their daily 
subsistence.(50) The garden, and fields, which the industiy of the monks had 
often rescued from the forest or the morass were diligently cultivated by their 
hands : they performed, without reluctance, the menial offices of slaves and 
domestics ; and the several trades that were necessary to provide their habits, 
their utensils, and their lodging, were exercised within toe precincts of the 
great monasteries. The monastic studies have tended, for the most part, to 
darken, rather than to dispel, the cloud of superstition. Yet the curiosity or 
zeal of some learned solitaries has cultivated the ecclesiastical, and even the 
profane, sciences : and posterity must gratefully acknowledg^e, that the monu- 
jnents of Greek and Roman literature nave been preservea and multiplied by 
their indefatigable pens.(51) But the more humble industiy of the mcmk^ 
especially in Egypt, was contented with the silent, sedentaiy occupation of 
making wooden sandals, or of twisting the leaves of the palm-tree into mats 
And baskets. The superfluous stock, which was not consumed in domestic 
use, supplied, by trade, the wants of the community : the boats of Tabenne^ 
and tbe other monasteries of Thebais, descended the Nile as far as Alexandria : 
and, in a Christian market, the sanctity of the workmen might enhance the 
intrinsic value of the work. 

But the necessity of manual labour was msensibly superseded. The novice 
was tempted to bestow his fortune on the saints, in whose society he was resolvetl 
to spend the remainder of his life ; and the pernicious iodu^oce of the laws 
permitted him to receive, for their use, any future accessions ofl^acy or inherit- 

(4/S) 8m Cavlaii, CoIlAt I. II. 10, 90, 31. Tbe ■mall loaves, or biscuit, of six ounces each, bad obtained 
tbe name of Patimaeia (Boaweyde, Onomastieon, p. 1045). Pachoniiua, however, allowed his uiouka 
some latitude in the quantity of Uieir food ; but he made them work in proportion as Uiey eat CPallad. io 
Bist. Lauaiac. c. 38, 3e, in ViL Patnim, 1. viU. p. 736, 737). 

(47) See the banquet to which Cassian (Collation, viii. 1,) was invited by Serenus, an Egyptian abbot. 

(48) Bee Uie rule of St Benedict, No. 30, 40, In Cod. Bef- part ii. p. 41, 4S. Licet le^vmus vinum 
•mniao monacborum noa esse, sed quia nostris temporibus id monachis perauaderi non poiot ; he allowp 
them a Boman Arnimo, a measure which may be ascertained from Arbutbnoc's Tables. 

(49) Such expreasiona, as m|r boolc, mg cloak, my shoes (Cassian, InstituL 1. iv. c 13), were not less 
severely prohlbiied among the Western monks (Cod. Bef;ul. part ii. p. 174. S3S. S^; and the rule of 
Oolumbaaus punished them with six lashes. Tbe ironical author of the Ordrt* Monastiquea^ who 
Jaufhs at the ioolisb nicety of modem convents, seems Ignorant that tbe ancienta were equally iriMurd. 

I (50) Two great masters of ecclesiastical science, the P.ThomaMiin (Discipline de rEElisc, torn. iii. p. 
1090— 113S), and tbe P. MabUkm (Etudes Monastiques, torn. i. p. 116—153,) have seriously examined Uia 
manual labour of the monks, which the former considers as a nurt't, and the latter as a <£vfy. 

(51) Mablllon (Etudes Monastiques, tom. i. p. 47—55,) has collected many curious fkcts to Justify tlip 
literary labours of his predecessors, both In the East and West Books were copied In the anciem 
Aonasteriea of E^pt (Cassian InstituL 1. iv. c 13), and by Uie disciples of St. Martin. (Sulp. Sever. la 
Tit Martin, c. 7, p. 473.) Casslodorus has allowed an ample scope for the studies of the monks ; antf 
w shall not be a«andaHiiad, If ttaeir pen aometimea wandered fh>m Ctaiyioatoia and Aii|uitin»to Homv 
andVlxgD. ^ 
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.B.((S) Melauia eoDtribaied ber pUte, three hundred pounds weight of ail- 

ver ; ana Paula cootraoted an ifnniense debt, for the relief of their favourite 
monks ; who kiodjy imparted the merits of their prayers and penance to a rich 
jmd Ijbeial sinaer.(63) Time continually increased, and accidents could seldom 
diininisby the estates of the popular monasteries, which spread over the adjacent 
<Qountiy and cities ; and* in the first centuiy of their institution, the infidel Zosi 
mus faias maliciously observed, that for the benefit of the poor, the Christian 
monks had reduced a great part of mankind to a state of bef^rj,{M) Aa 
loqgas they maintained their onginal fervour, they approved them^ves, however, 
the iaith&il stewards of the charity, which was intrusted to their care. But 
their discipline was corrupted bv prosperity : they gradually assumed the pride 
•of wealth, and at last indulged Uie luxury of expense, f heir public iuxuiy 
inight be excused by the magnificence of religious worship, and the decent 
motive of erecting durable habitations for an immortal society. But eveiY age 
of the church has accused the licentiousness of the degenerate monks ; who no 
longer remembered the ol^ect of their institution, embraced the vain and sensual 
pleasures of the worldt which they had renounced,(56) and scandajously abused 
ihe riches which had i^een acquired by the austere virtues ofvtheir founaers.(56) 
Their natural descent, from such painful and dangerous virtue, to the common 
vices of httmanily, will not, perhaps^ excite much grief or indignation in the 
Jsind of A phihMopher. 

The lives of the primitive monks were consumed in penance and solitude ; 
mndislAirbed by the various occupations which fill the time, and exercise the 
iaculties, of iDeasonabLsy active, and social beings. Whenever they weoe per- 
iinitted to step beyond the precincts of the monasteiy, two jealous companions 
weie ;the mutual guards and spies of each other^s actions ; and, after ttieir 
lieturn, they were condemned to foiget, or, at least, to suppress, whatever they 
Jiad seee or heard in the world. Strangers, who professed the orthodox faithy 
•were hospitably entertained in a separate apartment ; but their daqgerous con- 
versation was restricted to some chosen elders of approved discretion and 
jBdelity. Eocept in their Meseoce^ the monastic slave might not receive the 
visits of his friends or kindred.; and it was deemed highly meritorious, if he 
dieted a tender sister, or an aged parent, bv the obstinate refusal of a word 
ior Jook.(67) The monks themselves passed their lives, without personal attach- 
.inents, amoiog a crowd» which had been formed by accident, and was detained* 
jn the same prison, by force or prejudice. Recluse fanatics have fkw ideas or 
sentiments to communicate ; a special I'lGeoae of the abbot regulated the time 
;nnd duration of their ^miliar visits; and, at their silent meals, they were 
^enveloped in their cowls, inaccessible, and almost invisible, to each other.(68) 
Study IS the resource of solitude : but education bad notjprepared and qualifiea 
jfior any liberal studies the mechanics and peasants, who fillea the monastic com- 

(53) TJwiaaMin (DiKipUne de rEgllK, torn. UL p. llSi 145, 146. 171—179,) hu examined Uie cevolatlon 
of Uie ci vil, caooQ, and common, law. Modern Franoe confirma Uie deaUi which mouka have i'^tiirit^ qg^ 
Jtiiemaelvea, and JuaUy deprive* Uicm of all righi of inheritance. 

(53) See Jefom (torn. I. p. 176. 183). The monk Pajnbo made a aubllme answer to Melani, who wiihad 
to apecify the vaiue of ber gift : " Uo you oOer it to me, or to God I If lo God, hb who auspendf Um 
inountaloa in a balance, need not be informed of ttie wei^i of your plate.** (Paliad. Uiat. Lauaiac. c lA. 
,1a Uie ViL Fatrum. L vUL p. 715 ) ^ 

(54) Ta nXv uLuas rns yv wMMwaavti xpo^mm ntp msmiiiopai muna wrmx^i wvnt («f fiircnf) 
«Twx»( KoTupftatiK. Zoeim. I. v. p. 3B5. Yet tlie wealth of the Eaatem mouk* waa lar aurpaand bf 
,tbe princely ^reatnen of the Benedictines. 

(55) The sixth general eouuci) (Uie Qulnlaext in Tnillo, canon xlvii. in Beveridge, torn. i. p 81^, 
tesuains women from uasslng the night in a male, or men in a female, monastery. The seventh geueiw 
«ouacii (the second Nicene, canon xx. in Boveridge, torn. i. p. 3V5,) prohibits the erection of double or 
liromiscttouB monasteries of both sexes; but it appeaa from Belaamoo, that the prohibition was not 
'effectual. On the iraegular pleasures and expeosoi of the clergy and ntuks. see Thomassin. 4am. UL 
A. 1334—1368. 

(56) I have somewhere heard or read the frank eonfeasion of a Benedictine abbot : ** My vow of poveiW 
has given me a hundred thousand crowns a year ; my vow of obedience iias raised me to the rank of a 
ibovereini prince "—I forget Uie consequences of his vow of chasUiy. 

(57) Pior, an Egyptian monk, allowed his sister to see him; but be shot l^ mm daxiag Ihe wlmto 
:^L See Viu Patnim. I. iii. p. 9lM. Many suoh examples might be added. 

^ (H) The 701, 8tii, 38Ui, 30Ui, 31st, 34th, ffTUi, 60di, 86th, «M 9lS(h articles of Uia auto of f^Otmm 
inpow moit Iniolerable UmM of siieoea and mortillcaiioa. 
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munities. They mi^ht work : but the vamty of spiritual perfection was tempted 
to disdain the exercise of manual labour ; and the industry must be faint aod 
languid, which is not excited by the sense of personal interest. 

According to their faith and zeal, they might employ the day, which they 
passed in their ceiJs, either in vocal or mental prayer : they assembled io tlie 
evening, and they v^ere awakened in the night, for the public worship of the 
monasteiy. The precise moment was determined hj the stars, which are 
seldom clouded in the serene sky of Egypt ; and a rustic horn, or trumpet, the 
signal of devotion, twice interrupted the vast silence of the desert.(59) Even 
sleep, the last refuge of the unhappy, was rigorously measured ; the vacant 
hours of the monk heavily rolled along, without business or pleasure ; and before 
the close of each day, he had repeatedly accused the tedious progress of the 
8un.(60) In this comfortless state, superstition still pursued and tormented her 
wretched votaries. (61) The repose which they had sought in the cloister was 
disturbed by tardy repentance, profane doubts, and guilty desires ; and, while 
fhey considered each natural impulse as an unpardonable sin, they perpetually 
trembled on the edge of a flammg and bottomless abyss. From the painful 
struggles of disease and despair, these unhappy victims were sometimes relieved 
by madness, or death ; and, in the sixth century, an hospital was founded at 
Jerusalem -^r a saiall portion of the austere penitents, wdo were deprived of 
their senses.(62) Their visions, before they ootained this extreme and acknow- 
ledged term of frenzy, have afforded ample materials of supematural history. 
It was their firm persuasion, that the air, which they breathed, was peopled 
with 'invisible enemies : with innumerable demons, who watched every occa* 
sion, and assumed every form, to tefrify, and above all to tempt, their unguarded 
virtue. The imagination, and even the senses, were deceived by the illusions 
of distempered lanaticism: and the hermit, whose midnight prayer Was 
oppressed by involuntaiy slumber, might easily confound toe phantoms of 
horror or delight, which had bccopied his sleeping, and his waking dreams.(63) 

The monks were divided into two classes : the QxnobiUif who lived under a 
common, and regular, discipline : and the AnadioreiSf who indulged their unso> 
cial, independent fanaticism. (64) The most devout, or the most ambitious, of 
the spiritual brethren, renounced the convent, as they had renounced the world. 
The fervent monasteries of Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, were surrounded by a 
Laura,(65) a distant circle of solitaiy cells ; and the extravagant penance of the 
Hermits was stimulated by applause and emulation. (66) They sunk under the 
painful weight of crosses and chains : and their emaciated limbs were confined 
hj collars, bracelets and greaves, oi ^nassy, and rigid, iron. All superfluous 
encumbrance of dress they contemptuously cast away ; and some savage saints 

(59) The dluraal and noctarnal prayera of Uie monks are eoploaaly dlieuaaed by Caaaian In Uie diM 
and iourUi books of his insUtulioa« ; and he coosuatly prefers the Utuxgy, which an angd had dictaied lo 
Uie monasteries of Tabeune. 

(60) Ca«8lani from his own eiperlence. describes the aeediojOt Ustleaaness of mind and body, to wbkh 
amonkrwas exposed, when he sighed to nnd himself alone. Bcplusque egreditar ei ingreditur ceUam, at 
Bolem velut ail oocasum tardius prope-rantem crebrius intuetur (Liiatltut. z. 1). 



(01) The temptations and sufferings of Siagirius were communicated by that unfortunate youth lo hfii 
Henn Sl Chrysostom. See Hiddleton's Works, vol. i. p. 107^110. Something similar introduces thft 
life of evein^ saint ; and Uie famous Inigo, or Ignatius, the rounder of the Jesuits (Vie d'bugo de Guipoacoa, 



torn. i. p. ^^—38.) may serre as a memorable example. 

(fiS) Fleury, Hist Ecdesiasiique, torn. vii. p. 46. I have read somewhere, in the Vita Patrum, butt 
cannot recover the place, that several, I believe many, of the monks, who did not reveal their temptatioiH 
to the abbot, became fuilty of suicide. 

(63) See the seventh and eighth Ck)Uations of Cassian, who gravdy examhies, why the demons wetm 
grown less active and numerous, since the time of St. Antony. Roeweyde's copious index to the Vita 
Patrum will point out a variety of infernal scenes. Tne devils were most formidable in a female shap^. 

(64) For the distinction of the Canobitse and the Hermits^ especially in Egypt, see Jerom (torn. i. p 
45, ad Rusticuin), the first Dialogue of Sulpicius Severus, Rufinus (c 3S, In viL Patnim,1. iL p. 47^ 
Palladitts (c. 7. 60, in Vit. Patrum, 1. vUi. p. 713. 758), and above all, the eighteenth and nineteenth Colte- 
tlons of Cassian. Tliese writers, wtK> compare the common, and solitary life, reveal the abuse and 
danger of the latter. 

(65) Suleer. Thesaur. Eccledast. torn. il. p. 305. 918. Thomassin (Discipline de I'EiUM, torn. 1. p. ISOL 
1503,) gives a good account of these cells. When Gerafimus founded hfs morastery, In the wildemeas or 
Jordan, It was accompanied by a Laura of seventy cells. ;V 

(66) Thcodorei, in a large volume (the Phitotheus in Vlt Patrum, 1. Ix. p. 793-663), has collected thii 
ttves and miracles of thiity Anadioreia. Evagrlus 0- !• c ISO luo^e briefly oelebratfis the mookB uA 
iMimlts of Palestine. 
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of both seies hare been admired^ ^bose naked bodies were only corered bf 
their long^ hair. They aspired to reduce themselves to the rude and miserable 
state in which the human brute is scarcely distinguished above his kindred 
animals ; and a numerous sect of Anacborets derived their name from their 
humble practice of grazing in the fields of Mesopotamia with the common 
herd.(67) They often usurped the den of some wi|a beast whom they affected 
to resemble ; they buried themselves in some gloomy cavern, which art or 
nature had scooped out of a rock ; and the marble quarries of Thebais are still 
inscribed with the monuments of their penance.(68) The most perfect hermits 
are supposed to have passed many days without food, and many nights without 
sleep, and many years without speaking ; and glorious was the man (I abuse 
that name) who contrived any cell, or seat, of a peculiar construction, which 
might eipose him, in the most inconvenient posture, to the inclemency of the 
seasons. 

[A. D. 395—451.] Among these heroes of the monastic life, the ndme and 
genius of Simeon Stylites(69). have been immortalized by the singular invention 
of an aerial penance. At the age of thirteen, the young Syrian deserted the 
profession of a shepherd, and threw himself into an austere monasteiy. At\er a 
long and painful noviciate, in which Simeon was repeatedly saved from pious 
suicide, he established his residence on a mountain, about thirty or forty miles 
to the east of Antioch. Within the space of a mandara, or a circle of stones to 
which he had attached himself by a ponderous chait), he ascended a column, 
which was successively raised from the height of nine, to that of sixty, feet, 
from the gn>und.(70) In this last, and lofty,, station, the Syrian anachoret 
resisted the heat of thirty summers, and (he cold of as many winters^ Habit 
and exercise instructed him to maintain his dangerous situation without fear or 
giddiness, and successively to assume the different postures of devotion. He 
sometimes prayed in an erect attitude, with his outstretched arms, in the figure 
of a cross ; out bis most familiar practice was that of bending his meagre skele* 
ton from the forehead to the feet : and a curious spectator after numbering 
twelve hundred and forty-four repetitions, at length desisted from the endless 
account. The proeress of an ulcer in his thigh (71) might shorten, but it could 
not disturb, this et&Mtial life ; and the patient hermit expired without descend- 
ing from his column. A prince, who should capriciously inflict such tortures^ 
would be deemed a tyrant ; but it would surpass the power of a tyrant, to 
]mi>09e a long and miserable existence on the reluctant victims of his cruelty. 
This voluntary martyrdom must have gradually destroyed the sensibility both 
of the mind and body ; nor can it be presumed that the fanatics, who torment 
themselves, are susceptible^of any lively affection for the rest bf mankind. A 
cruel unfeeling temper has distinjB;uishea the monks of every age and country : 
their stem indifference, which is seldom mollified by personal friendship, is 
inflamed by religious hatred ; and their merciless zeal has strenuously adromis- 
tered the holy office of the Inquisition. 

The monastic saints, who excite only the contempt and pity of a philosopher, 
were respected and almost adored, oy the prince and people. Successive 
crowds of pilgrims from Gaul and India saluted the divine pillar of Simeon ; 
the tribes of Saracens disputed in arms the honour of his benediction ; the 

(87) Bosonen, 1. vl. e. 33. The 'gmt St. Epbram oompOMd • panegyric on tbete jSomoc, or graslaf 
monlu (Tillemont, Mem. Ecdas. torn. viU. p.9DS). 

(08) The P. Bicard (Miitlon« dtt i«vaatl tom. U. p. 9X7—9330 examined the cavenv of the Lower 
Thebala, with wonder and derotloa. Tlie inecrlptlont are in the old Syriac character, which waa need 
by the ChriAlana of Abyaiinla. 

(69) See Theodore! (In Vit Patnim, I. U. p. 848-«54), Antony (in VlL Patram, I. i. p. 170-177), 
Cosmos (in Asseroan, Bibliou Oriental, torn. L p. 339—853), Evagrius (L 1. c. 13, 14), and TlUemont (Mem. 
Bccles. torn. xy. p. 347—398). 

(70) The narrow clreumferenoe of two enbtta, or three feet, which Evagrius assigns for tlie soounit of 
the column, is Inconsistent with reaseo, with fteia, and with the rules of architecture. The people wbo 
■aw it froio below might be easily deoelved. 

(71) I must not conceal a piece of ancient scandal concerning the origin of thto ulcer. Tt has bee« 
nported that the Devil, assuming an angelic form, Invited him to ascend, tike Elijah, Into a fiery charioU 
Tlie saint too hastily raised bis foot, and Satan seised tbe noncntof inflicting tbis cbasHsemeiit on bli 
vaal^. 
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flueem of Arabia and Penia mieUiWj oonfissied bis supemiunl virtue; and 
nie allelic Hennit was consulted by the youn^r Tbeodosius, io tbe most ob- 
fXMtant conceiitt of tbe cburcb and state* His remains were tnosported fion 
tbe mountain of Teleniasa, by a solemn processloD of the patriarch» the masler- 
genend of the East, six bishops, twenty-one counts or tribunes, and six thousand 
eoldiers ; and Aotioch revered his bones, as her g^lorious oroament and impreg^ 
nable defence. The fame of the apostles and martyrs was gnduallT eclipsed 
hj these recent and popular anachorets^ the Christian world ielfproalrate 
befoie their shrines ; and tbe miracles ascribed to their relics exceeded, at least 
in number and duration, the spiritual exploits of their lives. But the ip)]den 
legend of their Iives(72^ was embellished by the artful credulity of their inCe- 
lested brethren ; and a believing age was easily persuaded, Ibat the slightest 
caprice of an Egyptian or a Syrian monk had been sufficient to intenrupt the 
eternal laws of the universe. The favourites of Heaven were accustomed to 
cure inveterate diseases with a touch, a word, or a distant message ; and to 
expel the most obstinate demons from the souls, or bodies, which tb^ possessed. 
They familiarly accosted, or imperiously commanded, the lions and serpents of 
the aesert ; infused vegetation into a sapless trunk : suspended iron on the anr- 
faoe of the water : passed the Nile on the back of a crocodile, and refrpsbed 
themselves in a beiy furnace. These extravagant tales, which display the 
fiction, without the genius, of poetiy, have senously affected tbe reason, tbe 
iaitb, and tbe morals, of tbe Chrbtians. Their credulity debased and vitiated 
Ibe faculties of tbe mind : they corrupted the evidence of histogr ; and super- 
etition gradually extir^uished tbe host fle light of philosophy and science. Every 
mode of religious worship which has been practised by tne saints, every mjrs- 
terious doctrine which they believed, was fortified by the aam^ion of divine 
levelation, and all tbe maniy virtues were oppressed by the servile and pusil- 
lanimous reign of the monks. If it be possible to measure the interval, between 
tbe philosophic writings of Cicero and the sacred legend of Theodoret, betweea 
tbe character of Cato and that of Simeon, we may appreciate the memorable 
levolutton which ivas accomplished in the Roman empire within a period of 
five hundred years. 

II. The progress of Christianity had been marked by two glorious and decip 
sive victories : over the learned and luxurious citizens of ^ Roman empire ; 
and over the warlike Barbarians of Scythia and Germany, who subverted the 
empire, and embraced the religion, of the Romans. The Goths were tbe fore- 
most of these savage proselytes; and the nation was indebted Ibr its conversion 
to a countryman, or, at least, to a subject, worthy to be ranked among the 
inventors ot useful arts, who have deserved the remembrance and gratitude of 
posterity. A great number of Roman provincials had been led away into cap> 
tivity by the wtbic bands, who ravaged Asia io the time of Gallienus : and of 
these captives, many were Christians, and several belonged to tbe ecclesiastical 
order. Those involuntary missionaries, dispersed as slaves in the viUages of 
Pacia, successively laboured for tbe salvation of their masters. The seeds, 
INvhich they planted, of the evangelic doctrine, were gradually propagated ; and 
before the ^fid of a century, the pious work was achieved by tne labours of 
Ulphilas, whose ancestors had been transported beyond the Danube from a small 
town of Cappadocia. 

[A. D. 360.] Ulphilas, the bishop and apostle of tbe Goths,(73) acauired 
flieir love and reverence by his blameless life and indefatigable zeal ; ana tbej 
received, with implicit confidence, the doctrines of tnith and virtue, which lie 
preached and practised. He executed the arduous task of translating the 

(73) I know not bow to leieet or tpeclfy the miraclei eontalned In the FUm Pmtnm of Bonreyie,flB 
^he number vty nueh esoeede the thouMmd pagw of that vcihiminotte work. An elcfnaA ipeciiBen d«j 
te^found in the Dinla|u«i of Sulpidue BeveriM, ud hk life of 8L Mnrtin. He revena the nonke «r 
Egypt; yet he ineuUe them with the remmrk, that tkef never nlaad xk» dead ; wheraaa tba btobop «f 
Voura had reatored Orw dead man Io life. 

(73) On the aubject of Ulpbllw, nnd tbe 0Qnv«nion of IbeGoUia, aaa aannaB, 1. vl. c. 87. flow 
I. Iv. c. 33. Theodore^ 1. iv. c 97. PhUoa(<iiB.L 4LC 5. Tba iMKir of nilla«n|taH appaua to \ 
#ven him superior meana of Information. 
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Scrtpi\vKB into their native ton^e, a dialect of the GenoaiH or Teatonic Ian* 
giiaee : but be prudeDtljr suppressed tbe ibur books of Kiii^s, as tbey miglit 
tend to irritate tbe fierce aod saDguioaiy spirit of tbe Barbarians. The nick^ 
imperfect, idiom of soldiers and sbepberdsy oo ill qualified to commuoicate an/ 
spiritual ideas, was improyed and modulated by bis genius ; and Ulpbila^ 
oefoie be could frame bis version, was obliged to compose a new alphabet cf 
twenty-four letters ;*four of which be invented, to express the peculiar souudt 
that were unknown to tbe Greek and Ijatin pronunciation.(74) But tbe pros- 
perous state of the Gothic church was soon afflicted by war and intestine difr* 
eord, and tbe chieAains were divided by religion as well as by interest. Friti- 
Kern, the friend of tbe Romans, became the proselyte of Ulphilas ; while the 
naughty soul of Athanaric disdained tbe vo(ce of the empire, and of the Gospel 
The faith of the new converts was tried ky the persecution which be excited. 
A wagon, bearing aloft tbe shapeless image of Tbor, perhaps, or of Woden» 
was conducted in solemn procession through the streets of the camp ; and the 
lebels, who refused to worship the God of their fathers, were immediately 
burnt, with their tents and families. Tbe character of Ulpbilas recommended 
him to the esteem of tbe Eastern court, where be twice appeared as tbe mi** 
Bister of peace; he pleaded the cause of the distressed Gotbs, who iipplored 
the DTotection of Valens; and tbe name of Ma$ei was applied to this spiritual 
guide, who conducted his people, through the deep waters of tbe Danube, to 
ttie land of promise. (76) The devout shepherds, who were attached lo his 
person, and tractable to bis voice, acquiesced in their settlement at the foot of 
the Mesian mountains, in a country of woodlands and pastures, which supported 
their flocks and hercb, and enabled them to purchase tbe corn and wine of tbe 
more plentiful provinces. These harmless Barbarians multiplied in obscure 
peace, and the profession of Christianity. f 76) 

[A. D. 400.] Their fiercer brethren, toe formidable Vis^ths, universally 
adopted the religion of the Romans, with whom they maintained a perpetual 
intercourse, of war, of friendship, or of conquest. In their long and victorious 
march from tbe Danube to the Atlantic ocean, tbey converted tbeir allies; they 
educated tbe rising generation ; and the devotion which reigned in the camp 
of Alaric, or tbe court of Thoulouse, might edify, or disgrace, the palaces of 
Rome and Constantinople. (77) During the same period, Christianity was 
embraced by almost all the Barbarians, who established their kii^doms on the 
ruins of the Western empire ; tbe Burgundians in Gaul, the Suevi in Spain, the 
Vandals in Africa, the Ostrogoths in Pannooia, and the various bands of Merce* 
Darie% that raised Odoaoer to the throne of Italy. The Franks and the Saxons 
still persevered in tbe errors of Paganism ; but tbe Franks obtained tbe mo* 
narcby of Gaul by their submission to tbe example of Ciovis; auU tbe Saxon 
conquerors of Britain were reclaimed from their savage superstition by the mis* 
sionaries of Rome. These Barbarian ^roeeiytes displayed an ardent and auc* 
cessful seal in the propagation of the faith. The Merovingian kings, and tbeir 
successors, Charlemagne and the Othos, extended, by their laws and victories^ 
the dominion of the cross. England produced the apostle of Germany : aod the 
evangelic light was mdually diffused from the neighbourhood of the Rhine, to 
the natioos of the Elbe, tbe V istula, and the Baltjc.^7a) 

(74) A matltetad mf of tke ten Qowpttt, In Ibe Guthlc 
efteemed the mott BDclau monuneot of ttae Teutonic 
frivoloui ooqjecturei, to depri ve VlpMUm of tbe honour o 

ttpraathe IT, and our ovrn 7%. Bm SIib0d. Hlet Critique da Howrwa T«itanMnt,lfln.U. p. 910-ftA 
Mill. ProlMoiB. p. Ui, «Ut. KiMlw. Wetrtein, Pral«|om. torn. L p. 114.t 

(75) Phfioeioiflua erroneousljr places thli paaMfe under tbe reign of Conetantine; but I am mucb 
Inclined lo believe that it preceded the neat emigration. 

(76) WearaeUlfBd to Jornandw (ib Bebb Qet.e. Sl« p. «B). far a abort and Uvihrpklaia«f tbeas 
leaser Goths. Gothi HInores, populus immensus, evm auo Ponttfloe i^nque priataie WuMl*. Tbe iaH 
words, If Umy mf not nese laiitalagjr. imftf •otae temporal jurisdiction. 

(77) At noa lia GtUil non ka VandaU; malis lleet doctocibus iasiituti. mettoves tmnen atiam ia bis 
parte ^mm neitd Balvian de Oubern. Del« L wii. p. 313. 

(78) Ifasheim b«s elightly aketobed Ute progress of Cbdetiani^ la the North, horn tbe fmnih tt 
Ibe ImutMotb oentHif . Tbe ml^t waald aflbi4 maiadais to an ecciariasticalj and wren pbitaaophicsL 



Sothic fwrioa, irae miUUhed A. D. iaB5,and to 

i language, though Wetstein attempts, by some 
of the work. Two of the Ibur addliioiMl letten 
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The different motives which influenced the reason or the passloos of the 
Barbarian converts, cannot easily be ascertained. They were often capricioiis 
and accidental ; a dream, an omen, the report of a miracle, the example of some 
priest, €jc hero, the charms of a believing wife, and, above all, the fortunate 
event of a prayer, or vow, which, in a moment of daneer, they had addressed 
to the God of the Christians.(79) The early prejudices of education were 
insensibly erased by the habits of treauent and famifiar society ; the moral pre* 
cepts of the Gospel were protected by the extravagant virtues of the monks ; 
and a spiritual theology was supported by the visible power of relics, and the 
pomp of religious worship. But the rational and ingenious mode of persuasion 
which a Saxon bishop(80) suggested to a popular saint, might sometimes be 
employed by the missionaries, who laboured for the conversion of infidels. 
** Admit," says the sagacious disputant, " whatever they are pleased to assert 
of the fabulous, and carnal, genealogy of their gods and goddesses, who are 
propagated from each other. From this principle deduce their imperfect 
nature, and human infirmities, the assurance tney were 60m, and the probability 
that they will die. At what time, by what noeans, from what cause, were the 
eldest of the gods or goddesses produced ? Do they still continue, or have 
they ceased, to propagate ? If they have ceased, summon your antagonists to 
declare the reason of this strange alteration. If they still continue, the number 
of the gods must become infinite ; and shall we not risk, by the indiscreet wor- 
ship otsome impotent deity« to excite the resentment of bis jealous superior? 
The visible heavens and earth, the whole system of the universe, which may 
be conceived by the mind, is it created or eternal ? If created, how, or where, 
could the gods themselves exist before the creation ? If eternal, how could 
they assume the empire of an independent and pre-existing world ? Uiee 
these are;uments with temper and moderation ; insinuate, at seasonable intervals, 
the truth, and beauty, of the Christian revelation : and endeavour to make the 
unbelievers ashamed, without making them ^n^." This metaphysical rea- 
soning, too refined perhaps for the Barbarians otUermany, was fortified by the 
grosser weight of authority and popular consent. The advantage of temporal 
prosperity had deserted tne Pagan cause ; and passed over to the service of 
Christianity. The Romans themselves, the most powerful and enlightened 
nation of tne globe, had renounced their ancient superstition ; and, if the ruin 
of their empire seemed to accuse the efficacy of tne new faith, the disgrace 
was already retrieved by the conversion of the victorious Goths. The valiant 
and fortunate Barbarians, who subdued the provinces of the West, successively 
received, and reflected, the same edifying example. Before the age of Charle- 
maene, the Christian nations of Europe mieht exult in the exclusive possession 
of tne temperate climates, of the fertile lands, which produced com, wine, 
and oil ; while the savage idolaters, and their helpless idols, were confin«l 
to the extremities of the earth, the dark and frozen regions of the North, (si) 

Christianity, which opened the gates of Heaven to the Barbarians, mtro- 
duced an important change in their moral and political condition. They 
received, at the same time, the use of letters, so essential to a religion whose 
doctrines are contained in a sacred book, and while they studied the divine 
truth, their minds were insensibly enlaiged by the distant view of histoiy, of 
nature, of the arts, and of society. The version of the Scriptures into their 
native tongue, which had facilitated their conversion, must excite, among their 
iJergy, some curiosity to read the original text, to understand the sacred Htuigy 
of the church, and to examine, in the writings of the fathers, the chain of 
ecclesiastical tradition. These spiritual gifts were preserved in the Greek and 

(70) To tneh a eaoM baa Boentee (I* vff . e. 30.) ascribed Um eoDvenkm of Uie BoxfimdlaiM, wbov 
Chriatlan pletf !• celebrated by Oroafue (1. vii. e. lO). 

(80) See an original and curious epistle ftom Daniel, tbe flrat bishop of Winchester (Beds, Hist. Eedas 
Anglorum, I. ▼. c 18, p. 903, edit Smith), to St. Boniface, who preached the Gospel among tne savsges el 
BesM and Thurlngla. Epistol. Bonifscii, izvll. In the Maiima Bibliotheca Patnim, tooB. zUI. p. 83. 

(81) The sword of Charlemagne added weisht to the argument; but when Daniel wrote thli eplsda 
lA. D. nS), Um Mahomeiansi wao feigned from India to Spain, mighc bare retotted it ifaioildie 
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Latin languages, which conceded the inestimable monuments of aricieni leanw 
Ing. The immoctal productions of Virgil, CiceiOi and h\yjf which were 
accessible to the Christian Barbarians, maintained a silent intercourse between 
the reign of Augustus, and the times of Clovis and Charlemagne. The emu* 
lation of mankmd was encouraged by the remembrance of a more perfect 
state ; and the flame of science Was secretly kept alive, to warm and enlighten 
the mature age of the W'estem world. In the most corrupt state of ChristianitVi 
the Barbal-ians mi^ht learn justice fipm the taw^ and mercy from the Chspdf 
and if the knowledge of their duty was insufficient to guide their actions, or to 
regulate their passions, they were sometimes restrained by conscience, and 
frequently punished by remorse. But the direct authority of religion was less 
effectual, than the holy communion which united them with their Christian 
brethren in spiritQal friendship. The influence of these sentiments contributed 
to secure their fidelity in the service, or the alliance, of the Romans, to alleviate 
the borrors of war, to moderate the insolence of conquests, and to preserve, in 
the downfall of the empire, a permanent respect for the name and institutions 
of Rome. In the days df Paganism, the priests of Gaul and Germany reirned 
over the people, and controlled the jurisdiction of the magistrates; and the 
Zealous proselytes transferred an equal, or more ample, measure of devout 
obedience to the pontiffs of the Christian faith. The sacred character of the 
bishops was supported bjr their temporal possessions; thejr obtained an 
honourable seat in the legislative assemblies of soldiers and freemen; audit 
was their interest, as well as their duty, to mollify, by peaceful Counsels, the 
fierce spirit of the Barbarians. The perpetual correspondence of the Latin 
clergy, the frequent pilgrimages to Rome and Jerusalem, and the growing 
authority of the Pones, cemented the union of the Christian repubfic: ana 

gradually produced the similar manners, and commoii^urispnidence, which have 
istinguished, from the rest, of mankind, the independent, and even hostile, 
nations of modem Europe. 

But the operation of these causes was checked^ and retarded by the unfor* 
lunate accident, which infused a deadly poison into the cup ot Salvation. 
Whatever miffht be the early sentiments of Ulphilas, his connexions with 
the empire and the church were formed during the reign of Arianism. The 
apostle of the Goths subscribed the creed of Rimini ; professed with freedom, 
and perhaps with sincerity, that the Son was not equal, or consubstantial to the 
Father ;C82) communicated these errors to the clergy and peonle ; and infected 
the Barbaric world with a heresy,(83) which the great Theoaosius proscribed 
and extinguished among the Romans. The temper and understanding of the 
new proselytes were not adapted to metaphysical subtleties ; but they strenu- 
ously maintained, what they had piously received, as the pure and genuine 
doctrines of Christianity. The advantage of preaching and eipounoing the 
Scriptures in the Teutonic language, promoted tne apostolic labours of Ulphilas, 
and his successors ; and they oraained a competent number of bishops and 
presbyters, for the instruction of the kindred tribes. The Ostrogoths the Bur- 
gundians, the Suevi, and the Vandals, who had listened to the eloquence, of the 
Latin cleiigy,(84) preferred the more intelligible lessons of their domestic 
teachers ; and Arianism was adopted as the natk>nal faith of the warlike con- 
verts, who were seated on the ruins of the Western empire. This irreconcile- 
able difference of religion was a perpetual source of jealousy and hatred ; and 
the reproach of Baroarian was imbittered by the more odious epithet of 

(8S) The oplntoiu of Ulphilafl and the GoUu Inclined to Semi- Ariantam, tince thev would not say Uiat 
the Son waa a evvattira, tnoimb they held communion with tbote who maintalnecf that heresy. Their 
apostle repr e s en ted the whole controversy as a question of trifllBg moment, which had been raised by the 
passions of the clergy. Theodoret, 1. Vr. e. 37. 

(83) The Arianism of the Goths has been impttted to the emperor Valens: " Itaqne >isto Dei judlcia 
Ipsl eiim vivum Ineraderant, qni propter eum etiam mortul, vitlo errotls, arsuri stmL" Oroaius. I. vii. c. 
aSf p. 554. This cruel sentence Is oonflrmed by Tlllemont (Mem. Eccles. torn, vk p. 007—610), who coolly 
observes, " un seul homme extraina dans Tenfer un nombre inflnl de Septentrionaux, Ice*' Salvian (da 
Oubem. Dei, L ▼. p. 150,- 151,) pities and excuses their involuntary error. 

(84) Oroslus afirais, In the year 416 (I. vil. c. 41, p. 580), Uiat the churches of ChtlBt (of tbo CadxdiG^ 
^•ara llllsd with Huns, Soevf Vandals, Burgundiana 
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Alreftoe. The heroes of the North, who had 8ubmitted> with sotne reluctanc^ 
to beliere that all their ancestors were in bell ;(85) were astonished and 
cxaspetated to leam, that they themselves had onlv changed the mode of their 
«temal condemnation. Instead of the smooth applause, which Christian kings 
are accustomed to elpect fn>m their loyal pn^tates, the orthodox bishops and 
their clergy wem in a state of opposition fo the Arian courts ; and their indis* 
creel opposition frequently became criminal, and mi^t sometfmes be dangei^ 
ou8.(86} The pulpit, that safe and sacred oi^an cf sedition, resounded with 
the names of Ptiaraoh and Holofemes ;(87) the public discontent was inflamed 
by the hope or promise of a glorious deliverance \ and the seditious saints were 
tempted to promote the accomplishment of their own predictions* Not with* 
standing these provocations, the Catholics of Gaul, Spain, and Italy, emoyedi 
under tbe reign of the Arians, the free and peaceful exercise of their religion. 
Their hauehty masters respected the zeal of a numerous people, resolved to 
die at the foot of tbeir altars ; and the example of their devout constancy was 
udmired and imitated by the barbarians themsfelves. The conquerors evaded, 
however, the disgraoeful reproach, or confession, of fear, by attributing their 
toleration to the liberal motives of reason and humanity; and while tbey 
affected the language, they imperceptibly imbibed tbe spirit, of genuine Chris> 
tianity. 

The peace of the church was sometimes interrupted. The Catholics were 
indiscreet, the Barbarians were impatient ; and the partial acts of severity or 
injustice which had been recommended by the Arian cleigy, were exaggerated 
by the orthodox writers. Tbe guilt of persecution may be imputed to Euric, 
king of tbe Visigoths ; who suspended the exercise of ecclesiastical, or, at leasts 
of episcopal functions : and punished the popular bishops of Aquitain with 
tmpnsonment, exile, ana confiscation.(88) But the cruel ana absurd enterprise of 
subduing the minds of a whole people, was undertaken by the Vandals alone. 
[A. 0. 429—477.] Genseric, himself, in his early youth, had renounced tbe 
orthodox communion ; and the apostate could neither grant, nor expect, a sin» 
cere forgiveness. He was exasperated to find, that the Africans, wbo bad fled 
before him in tbe fields, still presumed to dispute his will in synods and 
churches ; and his ferocious mind was incapable of fear, or of compassion. 
His Catholic subjects were oppressed by intolerant laws, and arbitrary punish^ 
ments.^ The language of Genseric was mrious and formidable ; the knowledge 
of his intentions might justify the most unfavourable interpretation of bis actions ; 
and the Arians were reproached with the frequent executions, which stained the 
palace» and the dominions, of the tyrant. Arms and ambition were, however, 
the ruling passk)ns of the monarch of the sea. But Hunneric, his inglorious 
son, who seemed to inherit only his vices, tormented tbe Catholics vvith the 
same unrelenting fury which had been fatal to his brother, his nephews, and 
the friends and favourites of his father : and, even to the Arian patriarch, who 
Was inhumanly burnt alive in the midst of Carthage. The religious war was 
preceded and prepared Ir^ an insidious truce ; persecution was made the serious 
and important business of the Vandal court : and the loathsome disease, which 
hastened tbe death of Hunneric, revenged tne injuries, without contributing to 
the deliverance of the churefa. The throne of Africa was successively filled 
by the two nephews of Hunneric : by Gundamund, who reigned about twelve, 
and by Thrasimund, who govemea the nation above twenty-seven yean. Their 

(85) Radbod, king of Uie Prisons, was so much icandsJised by thto rash dMiiratioB of • mlHioimiy, 
thftt ha drew btek his (bot after he had entered Ute bapUnnBl fonu Sea Flenry, UsU Beetaa. lom. Is. 
p. ler. 

(86) The episdes of SIdonlua, btahop of Clermont, under die YIMgoUia, and of Avitua, bishop cTVIsm^ 
na, under Uie Burgundian^ explain, sometimes in darlc hints, the general dlsposlUoiM of the fanhoHna. 
Tbe history of Clovis and Theodoric will suggest some particular facta. ' 

(87) Genseric confessed the resemblance, by the severity with which he poaiabed aoeh indlscnai altaf 
afens. VlciorVltenBls,l.7,p. 10. 

(88: Soch are the contemporary complaints of Bldonlua, bishop of aermont (I. vil. a. 8, pi 181, *«, 
edit. Sirmond). Gregory of Tours, who quotes Uils Epietle (1. U. c 3S, hi torn. it. p. 174), eatoits an ott- 

wmrraniable asserUon, that of the nine vacancies la AquitaUk some had been oiadttfied by ' 

m m rtjf i d0w u » 
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•dminisfration was hostile and opprsssive to the orthodox maty. Q u n d ntm m i 
appeared to eniii)afe» or eten to surpass^ the cruelty of bis uncle ; and, if at 
length be relented^ Jf be recalled the bishops, and restored the freedooi of 
Atbanasian worshipt a premature deatb intercepted the benefits of bis tardhf 
clemencT. His bnrtber, Tbrasimund, was the greatest and most accomplished 
of the Vandal kings, wbom he excelled in beauty^ pnidencef and magnanimitjr 
of soul. But this magnanimous character was degraded bj his intolerant zeal 
and deceitful clemency. Instead of threats and tortures, he employed the 
gentle but efficacious, powers of seduction. Wealth, dignity, and the royal 
favour, were the liberal rewards of apostacy ; the Catholics, who had vrolated 
the laws, mi?bt purchase tbeif pardon by the rmiunciation of their faith ; and 
whenever Tbrasimund meditated any rigorous measure^ be patiently watted tHl 
the indiscretion a( his adversaries furnished him with a srocious opportunity* 
Bigotry was bis last sentiment in the hour of death ; and ne exacted from m 
successor a solemn oath, that he would never tolerate the sectaries of Athanasius« 
But bis successor, Hiideric, the gentle son of the savage Hunneric, preferred 
the duties of humanity and justice, to tbe vain obligation of an impious oatb $ 
and his succession was gloriously marked by the restoration of peace and uni* 
rersal freedom* Tbe throne of that virtuous, thot^h feeble monarcb^ wae 
usurped by his cousin Oelimer,a zealous Arian ; but the Vandal kinedom, before 
he could enioy or abuse bis power, was subverted by tbe arms of Belisarius; 
and the orthodox party retaliated tbe injuries which they had endured.(89) 

The passionate declamations of the Catholics, tbe sole historians of his per<« 
secution, cannot afford any distinct series of causes and events ; any impartial 
view of characters, or counsels ; but tbe most remarkable circumstances, that 
deserve either credit or notice, may be referred to tbe following beads : I. hi 
the original law, which is still extant,(90) Hunneric expressly declares, and the 
declaration appears to be correct, that be had faithfully ti^nsoilbed the re^tfla* 
tions and penalties of tbe Imperial edicts ; against tbe heretical congregational 
the clerey, and the people, who dissented from tbe establrsbed religion. If the 
rights of conscience had been understood, tbe Catholics must have condemned 
their past conduct, or acquiesced in their actual suflbrings. But they still per* 
sisted to refuse the indulgence which they claimed. While they trembled 
under tbe lash of persecution, they praised the IcMdalde severity of Hunneric 
himself, who burnt or banished great numbers of Manieheeans ;^91) and they 
rejected with horror, the ignominious compromise, that the disciples of Arius^ 
and of Athanasius, should enjoy a reciprocal and similar toleration in tbe terri-^ 
tones of tbe Romans, and in those of tne Vandals.(9f ) II. Tbe practice of a 
conference, whicb the Catholics had so frequently used to imult or penish theb* 
obstinate antagonists, was retorted against themselves. (93) At the command' 
of Hunneric, four hundred and sixty-six orthodox bishops assembled at Car* 
thage ; but when they were admitted into tbe hall of audience, they bad the 
moitification of beholding the Arian Cirila exalted on tbe patriarchal throne^ 
The disputants were separated af^er the mutual and ordinary reproaches of 
noise and silence^ of delay and precipitation, of military force and popular 
clamour. One martyr acid one confessor were selected among tbe Catholic 

(89) I'he original monnmenta of theyandal penenition are prcierred In the ffre books of Uie Hietory 
of Victor Vlteiwii (de PerKcuitone VandaiicA), a bishop who wag exiled bv Hanneric ; in the LHe of BL 
Fiil($entiui, who was disUngulBMIo the pereecutton or Thraslmond (in Biblioih. Max. Pstrum, torn. be. 

{L 4—19), and In Uie flm book dftbe VaadaHc War, by the impartial Prooophts (e. 7, 0, p. 196, 197, 198| 
99). Dom. Ruinart, the last editor of Victor, haa illuatrated the whole subject with v ooploos and iemwd 
apfiarams of notes and supplement (Paris, 1894). 

(90) Victor, ir. A, p. 6S. Hunneric refuses the name of Catholles to tbe HomomuiaiM, He describes, 
as the vsri Olviaa Maiestatis cultores, his own party, who profened the fklth, confirmed by more than d 
thousand bishops, In the syiiotto of Rimini and Seleucia. 

(01 ' Victor, ii. 1, p^ 31, 33. LavdabUiar. . , .videbtftur. In Uie Bf09. wUCh omit dils word, tbe pt»» 
satre W unlntdliglMa. See Rulnart, Not p. 164. 

(U3) Victor, U. 3, p. SS, 83. The clergy of Carthage called UieM conditions, perieuUM: and they seem, 
Indeed, to have been proposed ss a snare to entrap the Catholic bishops. __ » ^ 

(93) Bee the narradve of this conflsrence, and the treatment of the bMbops, In Victor. U. 13— IS, p. 39 
—49, and the whole foorUi book, p. 63-^171. Tbe third book, p 4»-«i, li entlrsly flUed Vt tliekr apolonr 
•fcoofesriooof AaUk 
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bishops; twenty^iffht escaped by fln^ht, and ei|fhty-eigfat byconfonnitj; kutf^ 
M were sent into Corsica to cut timber for the ro^al navy ; and three hundred 
and two were banished to the different parts of Africa, exposed to the insults ot 
their enemies, and carefully depriTedof all the temporal and spiritual comibrts 
of life.(94) The hardships ot ten years exile must have reduced their num- 
bers ; and if they had complied with the law of Thrasimund, which prohibited 
any episcopal consecrations, the orthodox church of Africa must have expired 
with the lives of its actual members^ They- disobeved ; and their disobedience 
was punished by a second exile of two hundred and twenty bishops into 
Sardinia ; where they lan^isbed fifteen years, till the accession of ihe gracious 
iiiidenc.(95) The two islands were judiciously chosen by the malice of their 
Aiian tyrants. Seneca, from his own experience, has deplored and exaggerated 
the miserable state of Corsica,(96) and the plenty of Sardinia was overbalanced 
by the unwholesome quality of the air.(97) IIL The zeal of Genseric, and his 
successors, for the conversion of the Catholics, must have rendered them still 
more jealous to |;uard the purity of the Vandal faith. Before, the churches 
were finally shut, it was a crime to appear in a Barbarian dress: and those who 
Presumed to neglect the royal mandate, were rudely dragged backwards b^ their 
long hair.(98) The Palatine officers, who refused to profess the religion of 
their prince, we^e ignominiously stripped of their honours, and employments ; 
banished to Sardinia and Sicihr ; or condemned to the servile labours of slaves 
and peasants in the fields of utioa. In the districts which had been peculiarly 
allotted to the Vandals, the exercise of the Catholic worship was more strictly 
prohibited ; and severe penalties were denounced against the guilt, both of tlie 
nsssionaiT, and the proselyte. By these arts, the faith of the Barbarians was 
preserved, ^nd their zeal was inflamed; they discharged, with devout fury, the 
office of spies, informers, or executioners ; and whenever their cavalry took the 
field, it was the favourite amusement of the march, to defile the churches, and to 
insult the cleiigy of the adverse faction.(99) IV. The citizens who bad been edu* 
cated in the luxury of the Roman provinces, were delivered, with exquisite cru- 
elty, to the Moors of the desert. A venerable train of bishops, presbyters, and dea* 
cons, with a faithful crowd of four thousand and ninety-six persons, whose guilt 
is not precisely ascertained, were torn from their native homes, by the command 
of Hunneric. During the ni^ht, they were confined, like a herd of cattle, 
amidst their own ordure : durii^ the dav they pursued their march over the 
burniitt^ sands; and if they fainted under the, heat and fatigue, they were 
goaded, or dragged along, till they expired in the hands of their torment- 
ors.(lOO) These unhappy exiles, when the^ reached the Moorish huts, might 
excite the compassiori of a people, whose native humanity was neither improved 
by reason, nor corrupted by fanaticism : but if they escaped the dangers, they 
were condemned to share the distress of a savage life. V. It is incumbent on 
the authors of persecution previoushr to reflect, whether they are determined to 
support it in the last extreme. They excite the flame which they strive to 

(M) See tiie liet of Uie AfHcan biahopt, in Victor, p. 1X7—140, and Ruinart's notes, p. 315-397. The 
■ehiamatic name of Donatus frequently occurs, and tiiey appear to have adopted, like our fanatics of th« 
last age, the pious appellations of /Peotfadw, Deogtatids, QuidwdtdeuM^ HaMdtum, Ac* 

(95) Fulgent. ViL c 16—89. Tbrasimund affected the praise of moderation and learning; and Fuh 
nntias addressed three books of controveny to the Arian tyrant, whpm be styles piUsime R*x. Bibiioth. 
Maxim. PaUum, torn. iz. p. 41. Only sixty bishops are mentioned as exiles In the life of Fulgentluai 
they are increased to one hundred and twenty by Victor Tunnunensis, and Isidore ; but the number or 
two hundred and twenty is specified in the HisUria MueeUOf and a short authentic chronicle of tiM 
times. See Ruioart, p. 570, 57 L 

(96) See the base and insipid epigrams of the Stoic, who eould not npport exile with more fortitndt 
than Ovid. Cocsica might doc produce com, wine, or oil; but it oouJd not be destitute of graas, walsr, 
and even fire. 

(97) SI ob gravltatem cobU interissent, viU damnum. TaeiL AnnaL II. 81 In tiifti mppUcatkm, Tlinui- 
mund would have adonted the readinc of some cMoLuliU damnum. 

(08) See these preludes of a gmend persecution, b Vidor, ii. 3, 4. 7, and the two edicti of Hannarlc, 
l.Ii.p.35,Llv.p;64. 

,^ « , ^ .. « ._. .... -—^jgQ. A Moorish prince endeavoured to piopltiats 

e marks of the Vandal sacrilege. 
Victor describes the distresMS of tbeie eooftiMin M 
•AeyewiuMss. 
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cxtmg^uiah-; and it soon becomes necessaiy to chastise the contumacy, as weH 
as ihe crime of the oflfender.. The fineywhich he is unable or unwilling to dis- 
cbaive, exposes his person to the severity of the law ; and his contempt ot lighter 
penalties suggests tne use and propriety of capital punishment. Throuen the 
veil of fiction and declamation, we may clearly perceive, that the Catholics, 
more especially under the reign of Hunneric, eqdured the most cruel and igno* 
roinious treatment.(iOl) Respectable citizens, noble matrons, and consecrated 
virgins, were stripped naked, and raised in the air by puUies, with a weight 
suspended at their feet. In this painful attitude their naked bodies were torn 
with scouiges, or burnt in the most tender parts with red-hot plates of iron\ 
The amputation of the ears, the nose, the tongue, and the right hand, was 
inflicted by the Arians ; and although the precise number cannot be defined, it 
is evident that many persons, among whom a bisbop(102) and a proconsul(l03) 
may be named, were entitled to the crown of martyrdom. The same honour 
has been ascribed to the memory of count Sebastian, who professed the Nicene 
creed with unshaken constancy : and Genseric might detest, as a heretic, the 
brave and ambitious fugitive whom he dreaded as a riral.(104) VI. A new 
mode of conversion, which might subdue the feeble, and alarm the numerous, 
was employed bj the Arian ministers. They imposed, by fraud or violence, 
the rites ot baptism ; and punished the apostacT of the Catholics, if th^ dis- 
claimed this odious and profane ceremony, which scandalously violated the 
freedom of the will, and tne unity of the sacrament. (^105) The hostile sects 
had formerly allowed the validity of each other's baptism ; and (he innovation, 
80 fiercely maintained by the Vandals, can be imputed only to the example and 
advice ot the Donatists. VII. The Arian deigy surpassed, in religious cruelty, 
the king and his Vandals ; but they were incapable of cultivating the spiritual 
vineyard, which they were so desirous to possess. A patriarch (106) might seat 
himself on the throne of Carthage ; some bishops, in the principal cities, might 
usurp the place of their rivals ; but the smallness of their numbers, and their 
ignorance of the Latin ]anguage,(107) disqualified the Barbarians for the eccle- 
siastical ministiy of a great church ^ and the Africans, af\er the loss of their 
orthodox pastors, were deprived of the public exercise of Christianity. VIII. 
The emperors were the natural protectors of the Homoousian doctrine ; and 
the faithful people of Africa, both as Romans and as Catholics, preferred their 
lawful sovereignty to the usurpation of the barbarous heretics. During an 
interval of peace and friendship, Hunneric restored the cathedral of Carthage ; 
at the intercession of Zeno, who reigned in the East, and of Placidia, the 
daughter and relic of emperors, and the sister of the queen of the Vandals.(l08) 
But this decent regard was of short duration ; and the haughty tyrant displayed 
his contempt for the religion of the empire, by studiously arranging the bloody 
images of persecution, in all the principal streets through wbich the RomaD 
ambassador must pass in his way to the pa1ace.(l09) An oath was required 
from the bishops, who were assembled at Carthage, that they would support 
the succession of his son Hilderic, and that they would renounce all foreign or 
Irofw/juinjiecorrespondence. This engagement, consistent as it should seem with 

(101) See the fifth book of Vtet6r. Hii paaslonate complalnti are conflnned t>y..(he eober tertimony of 
Procopiue, and the public dedamdon of the emperor JnetlnUuk. (God. 1. 1. Ut. xxvu.) 
a«) Victor, U. 18, p. 41. ,.^ ,^ 

(103) Victor, V. 4, p. 74, 75. Hie name wae Victorianue, and he wae f wealUiy cWmd of Adrumetum, 
whoeoJoyedtiMcoaideiiceof UwUi«; by wboee fhvoar be had obtained the office, or at leaet the UUe, 

^ (10^ViSo?,L0,p.8,9. After lelaUng the firm reditaiioe and doterouawpjy of count Scbartian, hi 
•ddf , quare alio generis argamento postoa bellicomun virum ooci|AL 

"" ",13. Tilteraont, Mem. Bcclci. torn. ▼!. ft. «W. ^ ^ , . 

more properly Uie Utle of tiie bWiop of Carthafu: bat the name of pUnmnk wat 
natkma to their principal eodedaadr. See ThomaMln,DMpUnederBsUae, torn. 

p. 155. I5S. 

(IfT) The patrlaich Olrila himaelf publldy declared, that he did not midentand Latin (Victor, ii. 18, 
p. dS) ; NeKio LaUae; and he might convene wiUi tolerable ease, without being capable of diiamting or 
pivaohing in that language. Hie vandal eleigy were still more ignorant; and mmU co n fide n ce could be 
Blaeed in Uie Africans, who had ooolbnned. 
W108) Victor, U. 1,8,0. «. . . ^. .. ^ „ . 

'100) VIetor,v.7,p.n. B*a|VMto«th«tmbuMlorfaiBMU;wboMiMiMwaaUraniua. 
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their moral and religious duties, was refused by the more sagadoCij 
bers(llO) of the assembly. Their refusal, faintly coloured by the pretence 
that it is unlawful for a Christian to swear, must provoke the suspicions of a 
jealous tyrant. 

The Catholics, oppressed by royal and military force, were far superior to 
their adversaries in numbers and learning. With the same weapons which the 
Greek(lll) and Latin fathers had already provided for the Arian controversy, 
they repeatedly silenced, or vanquished, the 6erce and illiterate successors of 
Ulphilas. The consciousness of their own superiority might have raised them 
above the arts and passions of religious warfare. Yet instead of assuming such 
honourable pride, the orthodox theologians were temjoted, by the assurance ot 
impunity, to compose fictions, which must be stigmatized with the epithets ot 
fraud and foigery. They ascribed their own polemical works to the most 
venerable names of Christian antiquity t the characters of Athanasius and Augus- 
tin were awkwardly personated by Vigilius and- his disciples :(1 12) and the 
famous creed, which so clearly expounds the mysteries of tne Trinity and the 
Incarnation, is deduced, with strong probability, from this African 8chool.(ll3) 
Even the Scriptures themselves were profaned by their rash and sacrilerioua 
bands. The memorable text, which asserts the unity of the Thjieb who bear 
witness in heaven,(ll4) is condemned by the universal silence of the orthodox 
fathers, ancient versions, and authentic manuscripts. (115) It was first alleeed 
by the Catholic bishops whom Hunneric summoned to the conference of Car- 
thage.(lt6) An allegorical interpretation, in the form, perhaps, of a maiginal 
note, invaded the text of the' Latin Bibles, which were renewed and corrected 
in a dark oeriod of ten centuries. (1 17^ After the invention of prinlin^,(l 1 8) the 
editors ofthe Greek Testament yielded to their own prejudices, or those of the 
times ;(119) and the pious fraud, which was embraced with equsil zeal at Rome 

(IlO) Atttdiore$^ Victor, Iv. 4, |>. 70. He plainly intimatei Uiat tbelr qnotaUoii of die Gospel ** Noa 
Jarabiiii in loio," was only meant to elude the obHgatlon of an iooonvenient oath. Tbe forty-oiz bisbop* 
who refuted were baoisbed to Corsica; the tliree hundred and two who swore, were diairibuied tbroocli 
the provinces of Africa. 

(Hi) Fulgentius, bishop of Ruspa, in the Bysaeene province, was of a ienaiorlal (kmBy, and bad 
received a hberal education. lie could repeat ail Homer and Meoander before he wee allowed to sUtdy 
Latin, his native tongue (Vit Fulffent. e. 1). Many African bishopi might understand Greek, and many 
Greek theologians were translated into Latin. 

(113) Compare Uie two prefkees to Uie Dialogue of Viglllua of Thapelw (p. 118, 119, edit Chiflet). He 
ulitVt amuse his learned reader with an innocent fiction ; but the subject was too grave, and the AmcaM- 
wcretooienorant 

(113) The P. Quesnel started this opinion, which has been fkvouraUy received. Bat the tkree fbOow- 
Ing troths however surprising they may seem, are mow universally acknowledged (Gerard Voesiua, torn, 
vl. p. 5ie-S22. Tiltemont, Mem. Ecdes. tom. viii. p. 667~«71.) 1. St AUianasius is not the author of 
the creed whleh Is so frequenUy read in our churches. 9. It does not appear to have existed, wiUiin a 
century afier Ms death. 3. It was originally compoeed in the LaUn tongue, and, consequently, in tbr 
Westem provinc«e. Gennadius, patriarch of Constantinople, was so much amazed by this extraordinary 
composition, that he frankly pronounced it to be the work of a drunken man. PeUv. Dogmat. Tlieolo- 
gtea, tom. II. Lvil. c% p. M. 

(114) 1 John V. 7. &Qe Simon, HIsL Critk|ue da Nouveau Testament, part L c xvilL p. 903-818^ 
and part il. c. Iz. p. 09— \9i: and the elaborate Prolegomena and Annotations of Dr. Mill and Wetstein 
to their editions of Uie Greek Testament. In 1889, the papist Simon strove to be free; In 1707, tbe 
fr^tflstani MUl wtahe4 to be % slave ; In 1751, the Armlniau Weuteln used Uie Uberty of bis UmM, and of 

,PAS ^^ ^ *l }f^^' *Sf ****^*» *^^« fourscore In number, some of whk:h are more than 1900 year* 
old (Wel«eln ad toe.) TVe vrtko^tox copies of the Vatican, of Uie Complutenslan editors, of Bobeit 
Stephens, are become invieNe; and Uie two MBS. of Dublin and Berlin are unworthy to form an ex- 
ception. See Emlyn»s Works, yd. ii. p 927-S55. 989-299; and M. de Missy's four lagenkHn letters. In 
tom. vlll. and ix. of the Journal Vrltannhuie. ^ — » -^ 

(116) Or, more properly, by the fowr Mshops who composed and pubthbed die profession of IkHh i« 
the name of their brethren. Thev st^ie Uib tsxt, luce clarhu (Victor Vltensis de PersecuU Vandal. L HL 
c 11, p. 54). It Is quoted soon afWiwml by Uie AfHcan polemics, Vigilius and Fulgendiis. 

(117) In Uic eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Bibles were eonected by Lanfranc, aichUihop of 
Canterbury, and by Nicholas, a cardinal ^nd librarian of the Roman church, secundara ortiiodosam 
Mem (Wetrtein, Pn^esom. p. 84, 85). Notwithstanding these corrections, Uie passage Is still wanting in 
twenty-five Latin B18S. ( WelMeIn ad loc), theoldest and tiie fUcest ; two qualities seldom united, cxeepc 
in manuscripts. 

(118) The fvt wbich the Germans hsd Inventet was applied In Italy to tiie protaie writeis of Xome 
"?i®.'S?'v The original Grwkof tiie New TestanMsnt was published about Oie same time (A. D.1514. 
ISIO. 1590), by tbe Industry of Erasmus, and the munificence of Cardinal Xbnenes. The OMnphiteiwiaa 

. Polyglot cost the cardinal 50,000 ducats. See Matiaire Annal. Typocranh. lom. II. ii. 9—8. 195—133 : and 
Wetsieln, Prolegomena, p. 116— 1S7. * '^ 

ai9) The tluee witnesses have been establiibad in our Oradi TeMamsM by tiie pnidenoe of i 
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dnd at tirentva, bas been infinitely multiplied in eveiy country and every lan^ 
^a?e of modern Europe. 

The eiample of fraud must excite suspicion ; and tbe specious miracles by 
which the Atiican Catholics have defended tbe truth and justice of their cause, 
may be ascribed, with more reason, to their own industry, than to tbe visible 
protection of Heaven. Yet the historian, vrho views this religious conflict with 
en impartial eye, may condescend to mention one preternatural event, which 
will edify the devout, and surprise the incredulous. Tipasa,(l20} a maritime 
colony of Mauritania, sixteen miles to the east of Cesarea, had been distin- 

Euished, in every age, by the orthodox zeal of its inhabitants. They had 
raved the fuiy of the Dotiatists ;( 121) they resisted, or eluded, the tyranny of the 
Arians. The town was deserted on the approach of an heretical oishop : most 
of the inhabitants who could procure ships passed over to the coast of Spain ; 
and the unhappy remnant, refusing all communion with the usurper, still pre- 
sumed to hold their pious, but ill^al, assemblies. Theif disobedience exas- 
perated the cruelty of Hunneric. A militar3r count was despatched from Car- 
thage to Tioasa : be collected tbe Catholics in the Forum, and, in the presence 
of the whole province, deprived the guilty of their right hands and their 
tongues. But the holy confessors contmued to speak without tongues; and 
this miracle is attested by Victor, an African bishop, who published a history 
of the persecution within two years after the event.(122) " If anv one," says 
Victor, ** should doubt of the truth, \et him repair to Constantinople, ^nd listen 
to the clear and perfect language of Restitutus, the sub-deacon, one of these 
glorious sufferers, who is now lodged in the palace of the emperor Zeno, and is 
respected by the devout empress." At Constantinople we are astonished to 
find a cool, a learned, an unexceptionable witness, without interest, and without 
passion. iEneas of Gaza, a Platonic philosopher, has accurately described bis 
own observations on these African sufferers^ ** I saw them myself: I heard 
them speak : I diligently inquired by what means such an articulate voice could 
be formed without any oilman of speech : I used my eyes to examine the report 
of my ears : I opened their moutn, and saw that the whole toi^ie had been 
completely torn away by the roots ; an operation which the physicians gene- 
rally suppose to be mortal."(l23) The testimony of £neas of mza might be 
confirmed by the superfluous evidence of the emperor Justinian, in a perpetual 
edict^ of count Marcellinus, in his Chronicleof the times ; xnd of pope Gregory 
the First, who had resided at Constantinople, as the mfnister of the Roman 
f>ontiff.(t24) They all lived within the compass of a century; and they ali 
appeal to their personal knowledge, or tbe public notoriety, for the truth of a 
miracle, which was repeated in several instances, displayed on the greatest 
theatre of the world, and submitted, durii^ a seriei of years, to the calm exami- 
nation of the senses. This supernatural gifl of tbe African confessors, who 
spoke without tongues, will command the assent of those, and of those only, 
who already believe, that their language was pure and orthodox. But the stub- 
born mind of an infidel is guarded by secret incurable suspicion ; and the Arian, 
or Socinian, who has seriously rejected tbe doctrine of the Trhiity, will not be 
shaken by the most plausible evidence of an Athanasian miracle. 
[A. D. 60O— 700.] Tbe Vandals and the Ostrogoths persevered in the pro- 

ihe honest 'bfgotiy of tbe Complatennan edicoir; the typographieal fraud, or error, of Robert Stephen 
In Placing a crotthet : and the deliberate fUMhood, or atnnge mtepprebeaaloD, of Theodore Beta. 

(190) Pttn. Hlat. Natural. ▼. 1. Itineror. Wanelinc, p. 15. Cellariua, Geograph. Antiq. torn. U. part U. 
p. 1S7. This Tlpaaa (which mnat net be floafoufided with anoUier In Numldia) was a wwb of aomt 
Bote, tinea Veapulan endowed It with Uie right of Latium. 

(121) Optatua MileyiUBua da Sehlmi. iionatiaL L il. p. 36. 



(122) Victor. Vltenala, v. 6, p. 78. Balnart, p. 483-^487. 

(123) ^aeaa Oamus In Tbenphraato, in BiUMh. Palruai, «oai. vttl. p. 6 
and compoaed thli Dialogue (the TheophraaUis) on the Immorialliy of ihe aool, and the reaurreetionof tha 
■^ ""'* I twenty-five EpiaUmatlllexianL See Cave (HIaL Llttararia ^ — -^-^.. 



body ; besides twenty-five EpisUeik "^U otanL See Cave (HIsL Llttararia, p. 897), and Ribridua (BlhL 
Gnec torn. i. a 428). 

(124) Justinian, dodex, L L tti. xxvil. Marodlln. in Chron. p^ 45, hi Thesanr. Tenporam Bealiger. Pm- 
copias, de Bell. Vandal. 1. 1, c. 7, p. 106. Oregor. Hacnus Dialog. 111. 38. None of theiie wltnesnes hav« 
apecified the number of the confessors, whkh la fixed at sixty In an old oMnologv (apud RiUnart, p. 486). 
Two of them kM their speech by fornication -, but the miracle is enhanced by the singular iTmiinrft of a 
bciy who had tuotr aooken before his tongue was cut ouu 
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fession of Arianism till the final ruin of the kingdoms which they had founded 
In Africa and Italy. The Barbarians of Qaul submitted to the orthodox domi* 
nion of the Franks ; and Spain was restored to the Catholic church by the rolim- 
tanr conversion of the Visigoths. 

[A. D. 677—^84.] This salutary revolution(125) was hastened by the 
example of a royal martyr, whom our calmer reason may style an UQgratefid 
rebel. Leovigild^ the Gothic monarch of Spaini deserved the respect of his 
enemies, and the love of his subjects : the Catholics enjoyed a free toleratiooy 
and his Arian sjrnods attempted, without much success, to reconcile their scni* 
pies by abolishing the unpopular rieht of a 8ec<md baptism. His eldest son 
Hennene^ld, who was invested by bis father with the royal diadem, and the 
fair principality of BcBtica, contracted an honourable and orthodox alliance with 
a Merovingian princess, the daughter of Sigibert, king of Austrasia, and of the 
famous Bninechild. The beauteous Ingundis, who was no m<»e than thirteen 
years of age, was received, beloved, and persecuted, in the Arian court of 
Toledo; and her religious constancy Was alternately assaulted with blandish- 
ments and violence by Goisviptba, the Gothic oueen, who abused the double 
claim of maternal authority.(l26) Incensed oy her resistance, Croisvintha 
seized the Catholic princess by her long hair, inhumanly dashed her agaiist the 
groun(J, kicked her till she was covered with blood, and at last gave orders 
Uiat she should be stripped and thrown into a basin, or fish-pond. (127) Love 
and honour might excite Hermenegild to resent this injurious treatment of his 
bride ; and he was gradually persuaded, that Ingundis suffered for the cause of 
divine truth. Her tender complaints, and the weighty arguments of Leander, 
archbishop of Seville, accomplished his conversion; and tm heir of the Gothic 
nponarchy was initiated in the Nicene faith by the solemn rites oi confinna^ 
tion.(l28) The rash youth, inflamed by zeal, and perhaps by ambition, was 
tempted to violate the duties of a son, and a subject ; and the Catholics of 
Spain, although they could not complain of persecution, applauded his pious 
rebellion against anoeretical father. The civil war was protracted by the lonpc 
and obstinate sieges of Merida, Cordova, and Seville, which had strenuously 
espoused the party of Hermeneeild. He invited the orthodox Barbarians, the 
Suevi, and the Franks, to the destruction of his native land : he solicited the 
dangerous aid of \be Romans, wbo possessed Africa, and a part of the Spanish 
coast : and his holy ambassador, the archbishop Leander, efiectually negotiated 
in person with the Byzantine court. But the hopes of the Catholics were 
crushed by the active diligence of a monarch who commanded the troops and 
treasures of Spain ; and the guilty Hermen^ild, after his vain attempts to resist 
or to escape, was compellerf to surrender himself into the hands of an incensed 
father. Leovigild was still mindful of that sacred character; and the rebel, 
despoiled of the regal ornaments, was still permitted, in a decent exile, to pro- 
fess the Catholic religion. H'n repeated and unsuccessful treasons at length 
E revoked the indignation of the Gothic king ; and the sentence of death, which 
e pronounced with apparent reluctance, was privately executed in the tower 
of Seville. The inflexible constancy with which he refused to accept the Arian 
communion, as the price of his safety, may excuse the boncun (hat have been 
paid to the memoiy of St. Hermenegild. His wife and infant son were detained 
by the Romans in ignominious captivity ; and this domestic misfortune Umished 
the glories of Leovigild, and imbittered the last moments of his life. 

(lasj See the two Mnenl hbtorieni of Spain, Mariana (Hlit de Rebai Hltpanls, torn. 1, 1. ▼. c. IS- 
15, p. 189-194), and Fenreraa (French Translation, torn. II. p. 306-947). Mariana almoat fbrgeta Uiat be 
is a Jerolt, to awane the ttvle and spirit of a Bomcn dartc Fmeraa, an indutriooaconpiler, reviewa 
bis faru, and rectifies his chronology. • i- i 

(196) Ck>ls^nU)a Buoeenively married two Ungi of Uie Vtelcouia : AthmMM, to whom die km 
Bmnecblld. the motherof Ingondis; and Leorlgyd, wtaoae two sons, HermeoecUd and ftecared, were lbs 
MBue of a fonner marriage. ' 

(137) Iracundie furore succenia, apprehensam per commam capitis pQellam hi terram eonlidiL et dfa 
calcibus vertaeraiam, ae sanguine cnientataro, Joash ezspoHari, et piscine (mmergl. Ores. Turonu L t. c 
aa, in tom. II. o, 959. Gregory Is one of our best originals fiir this portion of history. 

(198) Tbe Catholics wbo admitted Uie baptism of hernia, repeated the rite, <» as it was afterwart 
f?!^*?S "cranwntof confinnation, to which they ascribed many mystic and marveUoos neronUvca. 
boUi viable and Invisible. Soe Chardon, Hist, dee dadaOiens, torn, i p. 40»-«ll ir.««»-iw«^ 
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[A. t). 586«-689 1 His son and successor Recared, the first Catholic kiqg of 
Spain, had imbibed the faith of his unfortunate brother, which he supported 
with more prudence and succe^x. Instead of revolting ac[ainst his father, 
Recared patiently expected the hour of his death. Instead of condemning bis 
memory, ne piously supposed, that the dying monarch had abjured the errors 
of Arianism, and recommended to his son the conversion of the Gothic nation. 
To accomplish that salutary end, Recared convened an assembly of the Arian 
clergy and nobles, declared himself a Catholic, and exhorted them to imitate 
the example of (heir prince. The laborious interpretation of doubtful texts, or 
the curious pursuit ot metaphysical arguments, would have excited an endless 
controversy ; and the monarch discreetly proposed to his illiterate audience, 
two substantial and visible arguments, the testimony of Earth and of Heaven. 
The Eard^ had submitted to the Nicene Synod : tne Romans, the Barbarians» 
and the inhabitants of Spain, unanimously professed the same orthodox creed ; 
and the Visigoths resisted, almost alone, the consent of the Christian world. 
A superstitious age was prepared to reverence, as the testimony of ^eorfn, the 
preternatural cures, which were performed by the skill or virtue of the Catholic 
clergy ; the baptismal fonts of Osset in B<£tica,(129^ which were spontaneously 
replenished each year, on the vigil of Easter ;(130} and the miraculous shrine 
ofSt. Martin of Tours, which had already converted the Suevic prince and 
people of Gallicia.(131) The Catholic king encountered some difficulties on 
this important change of the national religion. A conspiracy, secretly fomented 
Dy the queen-dowager, was formed against his life ; and two counts excited a 
dangerous revolt in the Narbonnese Gaul. But Recared disarmed the con- 
spirators, defeated the rebels, and executed severe justice ; which the Arians, 
In their turn, might brapd with the reproach of persecution. Eight bishops, 
whose names l^tray their Barbaric origin, abjured their errors ; and all the 
books of Arian theology were reduced to ashes, with the house in which they 
had been purposely collected. The whole body of the Visigoths and Suevi 
were allured or dnven into the pale of the Catholic communion ; the faith, at 
least of the rising generation, was fervent and sincere ; and the devout libe- 
rality of the mrbarians enriched the churches and monasteries of Spain. 
Seventy bishops, assembled in the council of Toledo, received the submission 
of their conquerors; and the zeal of the Spaniards improved the Nicene creed, 
by declaring the procession of the Holy Ghost, from the Son, as well as from 
the Father ; a weighty point of doctrine, which produced long afterward, the 
schism of the Greek and Latin churcfaes.(l32) The royal proselyte immedi- 
ately saluted and consulted pope Gregoiy, surnamed the Great, a learned and 
lioly prelate, whose reien was distinguished by the conversion of heretics and 
infidels. The ambassadors of Recared respectfully offered on the threshold of 
the Vatican his rich presents of gold and gems : they accepted, as a lucrative ex- 
change, the hairs of St. John the Baptist j a cross, which enclosed a small piece 
of the true wood ; and a key that contained some particles of iron which had 
been scraped from the chains of St. Peter. (^133) 

[A. D. 600.] The same Gregory, the spiritual conqueror of Britain, enccm 
ra^ed the pious Theodelinda, queen of the Lombards, to propagate the Nicene 
faith among (he victorious savages, whose recent Christianity was polluted by 
the Arian heresy. Her devout labours still left room for the industry and suc- 
cess of future missionaries ; and many cities of Italy were still disputed by hos- 

(ISO) Onet, or Julia Cowtantla, wu qppcMf t« to Seville, on the aortheni ilde of the BcBtle (Pifn. HM: 
Natur. ilL 3} ; and llie aatbentic reference of Of«fory of Tonra (HIM. Francor. 1. vl. c.43, p. S8B), doeerva 
more credit than the name of Lueitanla (de Gloria Martvr. c5M), wtaich haa been eagieriy embraced tf 
the vain and suneiMltioue Portugoeee (Fenreraa, HIM. d'EfiMgne, torn. it. p 16S). 



(130) Thin miracle waa ■kllfully iieffonned. An Arian king aeated the doon^ and duf a deep trcDdl 
round the church. wMiout beinr aM« to Intercept Um Eaaln' eupply of baptlnnal water. 

(131) Fernras (torn. 11. p. 108-175, A. D. SSO.) haa illoMrated the difficultlee which nguA the time 
and dreumstaneee of the eonverrion of the Buevl. They had been recently nnllad by Leoviglld to tHe 
Gothic mnnarefay of Spain. 

(139) This addition to th^ Nicene, or rather the ConeUntlnopolltan crMHl, was llrM made In the elRfatll 
eouncU of Toledo, A. D. 653 ; but It was expressive of the popular doctrine (Geraid Vossiua, torn. vi. p. 
5S7,detribuaSymbollB). 

(USi SeeGregor.lAjign.l.vU.eplM.19S,apadBaraolum,AiinaLEeclaa.A.D SW,Ko.SSk«L 
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Hie bishops. But the cause of Arianism was^ graduallj suppressed W < is 
weight of truth, of interest, and of example ; and the controversy, which £|ypt 
had derived from the Platonic school, was terminated, after a war of Ibree 
hundred yean, by the final conversion of the Lombards of ltaly.(134) 

[A. D. 612—712.] The first missionaries who preached the gmpel to the 
Barbarians, appealed to the evidence of reason, and claimed the benefit of 
toleration.(l35) But no sooner bad they established their spiritual dominiont 
than they exhorted the Christian kings to extirpate, without mercy, the remains 
of Roman or Barbaric superstition. The successors of Cloyis inflicted one 
hundred lashes on the peasants who refused to destroy their idols ; the crime 
of sacrificing to the demons was punished by the Anglo-Saxon laws with the 
heavier penalties of imprisonment and confiscation : and even the wise Alfred 
adopted, as an indispensable dutjr, the extrenie rigour of the Mosaic institu- 
tions -^136) But the punishment, and the crime, were gradually abolished 
among a Christian people : the theological disputes of the schools were sus- 
pended iy propitious ignorance ; and the intolerant spirit, which could find 
neither idolaters nor heretics, was reduced to the persecution of the Jews. 
That exiled nation had founded some synagogues in the cities of Gaul ; but Spain, 
since the time of Hadrian, was filled with their numerous colonies^MS?) The 
wealth which they accumulated by trade, and the management of tne finances, 
invited the pious avarice of their masters ; and they might be oppressed without 
danger, as tbey had lost the use, and even the remembrance, ot anns. Sisebut, 
a Gothic king, who reigned in the beginnine of the seventh centiiiy, proceeded 
at once to the last extremes of persecution.{l38) Ninety thousand Jews were 
compelled to receive the sacrament of baptism ; the fortunes of the obstinate 
infidels were confiscated, their bodies were tortured i and it seems doubtful 
whether they were permitted to abandon their native country. The excessive 
zeal of the Catholic kin^ was moderated, even by the cleigy of Spain, who 
solemnly pronounced an inconsistent sentence : that the sacraments should not 
be forcibly imposed ; but that the Jews who had been baptized should be 
constrained, for the honour of the church, to persevere in the external practice 
of a religion which tbey di^lieved and detested. Their frequent relapses 

§ revoked one of the successors of Sisebut to banish the whole nation from his 
ominions : and a council of Toledo published a decree, that eveiy Gothic 
king should swear to maintain this salutary edict But the tyrants were unwiil- 
ine to dismiss the victims, whom they delighted to torture, or to deprive them- 
selves of the industrious slaves, over whom they might exercise a lucrative 
oppression. The Jews still continued in Spain, under the weight of the civil 
and ecclasiastical laws, which in the same country have been faithfully tran- 
scribed in the Code of the Inquisition. The Gothic kings and bishops at length 
discovered, that injuries will produce hatred, and that hatred will find the 
c^portunity of revenge. A nation, the secret or professed enemies of Chris- 
tianity, still multiplied m servitude and distress ; and the intrigues of the Jews 
promoted the rapid success of the Arabian conquerors. (139) 
As soon as the Barbarians withdrew their powerful support, the unpopular 

(134} Paul Wamefrid (de Gestis, Langobard. !. Iv. c. 44. p. 853, edit. Grot.) allowi that Arianiam stiQ 
prevailed under the reifcn of Rotharia (A. T). 036— «9S). The pioua Demcen does not attempt to mark the 
preciae eia of Uie naUooal oonveraloD, which waa aocompliabed, however, hefoie the end of Uw aaventh 
century. 

(I35» Uuonim fidei rt converilont ita con^^tulatua esie mx perhlbctur, ot nullum tamen cogerM ad 
Christian ismum. . . .Dldicerai enim a doctoribuB auctoribusque auc Mlutis, aervitium ChrlaU voluniariooi 
DOQ oottctitium eaM deheie. Beds, Hiat. Ecdeefaatie. 1. ». c ^ p. 68, edit. Smith. 

n38) Bee the Htatoriani of Prance, tom Iv. p. 114; and WilUm, Legea Anglo-Saxooioge, p. U. 31. 
BMula aacrificium imniolaverit prvter Deo soli morte morlatifr 

C'.r' The Jews pretend that they were introduced hito Spain by the fleets of Solomon, and the wiM 
of Nebuchadnezzar; that Hadrian tranaported forty thousand families of the tribe- of Judah, and m 
IhouHand of the tribe of Benjamin, &c. Basnage. Hiat. des Julfs^ tom. viL c. 9, p. S40— S56. 

(138) IsMons at that time archbishop of Seville, raentionB. disapproves, and congratulatea, the seal of 
Bhebol (Chron. Goih. p. 738). Qaronlus (A. D.614, Na 41), assigns the number on the evidence of 



Almoin (I. iv. c. 38) ; but the evidence is weak, and I have not been able to verify the ouoiaiioB (H 
itans of Prance, torn. iii. p. 197). 

(139> Baatiage (tom. vhi. c. 13, p. 388-400.) faithfully represents the state of the Jews ; bat be ntghl 
MTe added from the canons of the Spaniah councils, and the laws of the Vi^tbs. many cuiioua ck- 
ttuataaoas, easentlal to his sulifteet, Uiough they are foreign to mine* 
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toeresy of Arius sunk into contempt and oblivion. But tbe Greeks still retained 
.heir subtle and loquacious disposition : tbe establisbment of an obscure doctrine 
suggested new questions, and new disputes ; and it was always in the power of 
an ambitious prelate, or a fanatic monk, to violate the peace of tbe church, and 
perhaps of the empira The historian of the empire may overlook those dis- 
putes which were confined to the ooscuritj of schools and synods The Mani- 
chaeans, who laboured to reconcile the religions of Christ and of Zoroaster, bad 
secretly introduced themselves into the provinces : but these foreign sectaries 
were mvolved in the common disgrace of tbe Gnostics, and tbe Imperial laws 
were executed by the public hatred. Tbe rational opinions of tbe Pelagians 
were propagated from Britain to Rome, Africa, and Palestine, and silently 
expired in a superstitious age. But tbe East was distracted by the Nestorian 
nnd Eut^chian controversies ; which attempted to explain tbe mystery of tbe 
incarnation, and hastened the ruin of Christianity m her native land. These 
controversies were first agitated under tbe re%n of tbe younp^r Theodosius ; 
but their important consequences extend far beyond the limits of the present 
volume. Tbe metaphysical chain of argument, the contests of ecclesiastical 
ambition, and their political influence on the decline of the Byzantine empire, 
may afford an interesting and instructive series of bistoiy, trom the general 
councils of Ephesus and Cfaalc^on, to tbe conquest of the "East by the succes- 
sors of Mahomet. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Rb^ and^ cmvoenion of Clcruis — His victories auer ike AUmanm^ BurgrmdtanSf 
and Vingotks — EstaSlishment of the French monarchy in Gatd-^Laws of the 
Barbarians — State of. the Romans — The Fisigoths of Spain — Conquest of 
Britain by the Saxons, 

The Gat]ls,(l) who impatiently supported the Roman yoke, received a 
memorable lesson from one of tue lieutenants of Vespasian, whose weigbty 
sense has been defined and expressed by the genius of Tacitus.(2) ^The 
protection of the republic has delivered Craul from internal discord and foreign 
invasions. By the loss of national independence, you have acouired the name 
and privileges of Roman citizens. You enjoy, in common witn ourselves, the 
permanent benefits of civil government ; and your remote situation is less 
exposed to tbe accidental mischiefs of tyranny. Instead of exercising the 
rignts of conqiiest, we have been contented to impose such tributes as are 
requisite for your own preservation. Peace cannot be secured without armies; 
and annies must be supported at the expense of tbe people. It is for your 
sake, not for our own, that we guard the barrier of the Rhine against the 
ferocious Germans,, who have so often attempted, and who will always desire^ 
to exchange the solitude of their woods and morasses for tbe wealth and fer- 
tility of Gaul. The fall of Rome would be fatal to tbe provinces ; and you 
would be buried in the ruins of that mighty fabric, which has been raised by 
tbe valour and wisdom of eight hundred years. Your imaginaiy freedom 
would be insulted and oppressed by a savage master : and tbe expulsion of tbe 
Romans would Ije succeeded by the eternal hostilities of the Barbarian con- 
queror6."(3) This saJutary advice was accepted, and tbis strange prediction 

(I) In ihli chapter I ibill d»ie my quoutiont fmni the Recueil det HMnrfen dee Gralee et de la Fnmee, 
Parifl, 1738—1767, in eleven volumee in folio. By the labour of Dom. Bouquet, and the other BenedK- 
tfnes, all Uie original teetimonles, as far aa A. D. 1060. are dispoMd in chronoiogical order, and illaatnued 
wiUi learned nocea. Sueh a national work, which will be continued to the year ]500» might provoke our 
emulation. 

(9) Tacit HItt It. 73, 74, in tnm. 1. p. 455. To alnidge Tacitus, would indeed be presuroptuoas ; btU 
I may s^lsct tlie general ideas which he applies tn thepreeent state and future revolutions of Gaul. 

(3) Eadem semper caura Germanis transcendendi in Gaiiias libido atque avaritlas et mutandc aadii 
amor; ut rellciis pahidibus et solttudinibus suis, fecundiasimum lioc sr^um vosque ipaos poariderenL*** 
Vmd puUs p^mfnto quid tUud quam bella omnium Ijiter aegcBUnm ezlstentl 
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was accomplished. In the space of four buodped years, Ihe hardy Gaols, wW 
had eDcountered the arms of Cesar, were impercej>tibly melted into thegeoeial 
mass of citizens and subjects : the Western empire was dissolved j and the 
Germans, who had passed the Rhine, fiercely contended for the possession of 
Gaul, and excited the contempt or abhorrence of its peaceful and polished 
inhabitants. With that conscious pride which the pre-eminence of knowledge 
and luxury seldom fails to inspire, the^ derided the hairy and gigantic savages 
of the North ; their rustic manners, dissonant jo^, voracious appetite, and theic 
horrid appearance, ec^ually disgusting to the sight and to tne smell. The 
liberal studies were still cultivated in the schools of Autun and Bordeaux; and 
the language of Cicero and Virgil was familiar to the Gallic youth. Their 
ears were astonished by the harsh and unknown sounds of the Germanic 
dialect, and they ingeniously lamented that the trembling muses fled from the 
harmony of a fiurgundian lyre. The Gauls were endowed with all the 
advantages of art and nature ; but as they wanted courage to defend them, 
they were I'ustly condemned to obey, and even to flatter, the victorious 
Barbarians, oy whose clemency they held their precarious fortunes and their 
lives. (4\ 

[A. d. 476—485.1 As soon as Odoacer had extii^guished the Western 
empire, he sought the friendship of the most powerful of the Barbarians. The. 
new sovereign of Italy resigned to Euric, kir^ of the Visigoths, all the Romao 
conquests beyond the Alps, as far as the Rhine and the ocean :(5) and the 
senate might confirm this liberal gift with some ostentation of power, and 
without any real loss of revenue or dominion. The lawful pretensions of 
Euric were justified by ambition and success ; and the Gothic nation might 
aspire, under his command, to the monarchy of Spain and Gaul. Aries and 
Marseilles surrendered to his arms ; he oppressed the freedom of Aaverffoe 
and the bishop condescended to purchase niai recall from exile by a tribute of 
just, but reluctant, praise. Sidonius waited before the ^ates of the palace 
among a crowd of ambassadors and suppliants : and their various business as 
the court of Bordeaux attested the power, and tne renown, of the king of the 
Visigoths. The Heruli of the distant ocean, who painted their naked bodies 
with its cserulian colour, implored his protection ; and the Saxons respected 
the maritime provinces of a prince, who was destitute of any naval force. 
The tall Bui^gundians submitted to bis authority ; nor did he restore the captive 
Franks, till he had imposed on that fierce nation the terms of an unequal peace. 
The Vaodals of Africa cultivated his useful friendship ; and the Ostrogoths of 
Pannonia were supported by his powerful aid against the oppression of the 
neighbouring Huns. The north (such are the lofty strains of the poet) was 
agitatecl, or appeased, by the nod of Euric ; the great king of Persia consulted 
the oracle of the West : and the aged god of the Tiber was protected by the 
swelling genius of the Garonoe.(6) The fortune of nations has often depended 
on accidents j and France may ascribe her jg;reatness to the premature death of 
the Gothic kin^, at a time wlien his son Alknc was a helpless infant, and hb 
adversary Clovis(7) an ambitious and valiant youth. 

[AD 481—511.] While Childeric, the father of Clovis, lived an exile m 
Germany, he was hospitably entertained by the queen, as well as by the kii^, 
ot Ihe Thuringians. After his restoration, Basina escaped from her husband's 
bed to the arras of her lover ; freely declaring, that ifshe had known a man 
wiser, stronger, or more beautiful than Childeric, thait man should have been 

(4) Sidonfcii ApoUinuii ridlculM, wiUi [affected wit ind pleanntry, the bardablw of hit tUiiatkiii 
(Cirm. xil. In torn. i. o. 81J). ^ 

(5) See Procoplui de Bell. Gothico, 1. 1, c. 13, in torn, ii, p. 31. The choraetet of Orotiiu inclines ma 
to believe, that he has not euiiMituted the Rhifu for Uie RMnt (Hiat. Gothorum. p. 173). wlihout thm 
•uthortty of some MS. *^ " ^^ ^ 

{fi) Sidooiua, I. viii. ei^flt. 3. 9. in torn. i. p. 800. Joraandei (de Bebua Geticie, c. 47, iw fiBO.) inatl^ 
In dome mGasure, this portrait of the Gothic hero- " "* ^ 

(7) I use the familiar appellation of Ctooi»t from the Latin Cklodtmuhut or CSUoi»mM». But the C9I 
ezprcaica only the Crerman aspiration ; and the true name is not d'fff' rBitt from ZiudiUiu or Leois (If 
dB r Academla des Inecriptlona, torn. xx. p. 68). 
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tbe object of her prererence.(8) Clevis was the o&pnng of this voluntaiy 
union : and, when he was no more than fifteen yeais ot ae^t he succeeded, hj 
his father's death, to the command of the Saltan tribe. The narrow limits of 
his kingdom(9) were confined to the island of the Batavians, with the Ancient 
diocesses of TouraaT and Arras ;(10) and at the baptism of Clovis, the number 
of his warriors could not exceed hve thousand. The kindred tribes of the 
Franks, who had seated themselves along the Belgic rivers, the Scheld, the 
Mease, the Moselle, and the Rhine, were governed bj their independent kings, 
of the Merovingian race ; the equals, the allies, and sometimes toe enemies, of 
the Salic prince. But the Germans, who obeyed, in peace, the bereditair 
jurisdiction of their chiefs, were free to follow the standard of a popular ancl 
victorious general ; and the superior merit of Clovis attracted the respect and 
allegiance of the national confederacy. When he first took the fiela, he had 
neither j^old and silver in his coffers, nor wine and com in his magazines :^11^ 
but he imitated the example of Cesar, who, in the same country, bad acquirea 
wealth by the sword, and purchased soldievs with the fruits of conquest. After 
each successful battle or expedition, the spoils were-accumulated in one common 
mass ; every warrior received his proportionable share, and the royal preroga- 
tive submitted to the equal regulations of military law. The untamed spirit 
of the Barbarians was tauzht to acknowledge the advantages of regular disci- 
pline.(l2) At the annual review of the month of March, their arms were 
diligently inspected ; and when they traversed a peaceful territory, they were 
prohibited from touching a blade of grass. The justice of Clovis was inexora 
Die ; and his careless or disobedient, soldiers were punished with instant death. 
It would be superfluous to praise the valour of a Frank : but the valour of 
Clovis was directed by cool and consummate pnidence.(l3) In all his trans- 
actions with mankind, ne calcuhted the weifi'ht of interest, of passion, and of 
opinion ; and his measures were sometimes adapted to the sangumary manners 
of tbe Germans, and sometimes moderated by the milder genius of Rome, and 
Christianity. He was intercepted in the career of victory, since he died in the 
forty-fifth year of bis age : but he had already accoinplished, in a reign of thirty 
years, the establishment of tbe French monarchy in Gaul. 

[A. D. 486.] The first exploit of Clovis was the defeat of Syagnus, the son 
of iElgidius : and the public quarrel might, on this occasion, be inflamed by 
private resentment. The glory of the lather still insulted the Merovingian 
race ; the power of the son might excite the jealous ambition of the king ofthe 
Franks. Syagrius inherited, as a patrimonial estate, the city and diocess of 
Soissons : the desolate remnant of the second Belgic, Rheims and Troves, 
Beauvais and Amiens, would naturally submit to the count or patrician ;(l4) 
and after the dissolution of the Western ernpire, he mieht re^ with the title, 
or at least with the authority, of king of the Romans.(l5 ) As a Roman, he had 
been educated in the liberal studies of rhetoric and jurisprudence ; but he was 

(8) Greg. TaitMi.1. H e. 19, In torn. L p. 168. BailntapeaksUMlaiifnMSttof Nature; tiw Franks, who 
had Men her in their youth, might conTerw with Oragory, in thalr old age ; and the biabop of Toun could 
not wiflli to defame the mother of the first Christian king. 

(0) The Abb« Duboe (Hist. Critique de lEatabllasement de la Monaroble Praneolaa dans las Gaols, 
torn. i. p. 630^-650^ has the merit of defining the primitive kingdom of Ctovis; a&a of ascertaining tha 
genuine number of his subjects. 

(10) Ecclesiam incultnm ne aegllgentlft ciTiam Paganorum prtamiisBam, ▼eprtnm dasltate opplelan^ 
Jtc. ViL 8t Vedasti, in turn. Ul. p. 37S. This daseripUoo auppoaea Uial Arraa waa posseased by Ui9 
Paeans, many years before the baptism of Clovis. 

(11) Gregory of Tours (t v. c. 1, In torn. li. p. S3S), eontraals the poverty of Clovis with the wealth of 
his grandsons. Yet Remiglus (hi torn. ir. p. S8,) flseatloos Us jMCsmos itpss, as aiiaotsBt for Uie r»- 
demption of captives. 

(13) See G n^ory (1. il. c 97. 37, In torn. li. n. 175. 181, 18B). The tkmoosflory of Uie ftm of Soiasoos 
explains both tbe po ver and the character of Clovis. As a point of oontroveisy, It haaboso atraagely 
tortured by Boulainvillters, Duboa, and Uie other pollUeal anUquattana. 

(13; The duke of Nivernols, a noble statesman, who has managed weighty and delicate negotiaUons. 
Ingeniously illustrates (Mem. de 1* Aead. des Inaeriptiona, torn. xx. p. 147— 181,) Uie poUdcal sysisai of 
Clovis. 

(14) M. Blet (In a Dissertation whieh deserved tiie prise of the Academy of Botssonh P* 178~aH,) baa 
accurately defined the nature and extent of Uie kingdom of Syagrius, and his fkther ; bot be loo readiijr 
■lloivs the slight evidence of Dubos (torn. It. p. 54--57), to deprive him of Beauvais and AmIeas. 

(1.*$) I may observe that Fredesarius, In his Epitome of Gregory of Toon (lom. ii. p. aBS), has pro* 
ientty sabsiituted the name of Patrieiua Ibr Uie Incredible tlUe of Ra Rommonm. 
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eng^^d by accident and policy in the familiar use of the Gennanic idiooi. 
The indeiiendent Barbarians resorted to the tribunal of a strangely who possessed 
die singular talent of explaining, in their native tongue, the dictates of reason 
and equity. The diligence and affability of their judge rendered him popular, 
the impartial wisdom of his decrees obtained their voluntaiy obedience, and 
the reifi^n of Syagrius over the Franks and Bui^ndiaos, seemed to revive the 
original institution of civil society.fie) In the midst of these peaceful occu- 
pations, Syagrius received, and bolaly accepted, the hostile defiance of Clovis ; 
who challenged his rival in the spirit, and almost in the language, of chivaliy, 
to appoint the day, and the field,(17] of battle. In the time of Cesar, Soissoos 
would have poured forth a body ot fifty thousand horse ; and such an amy 
might have been plentifully supplied with shields, cuirasses, and military 
engines, from the three arsenals, or manufactures, of the city^lS^ But the 
courage and numbers of the Gallic youth were long since exhausted ; and the 
loose bands of volunteers, or mercenaries, who marched under the standard of 
Syagrius, were incapable of contending with the national valour of the Franks. 
It would be ungenerous, without some more accut^te knowledge of his strength 
and resources, to condemn the rapid flight of Syagrius, who escaped, after the 
loss of a battle, to the distant court of Thoulouse. The feeble minority of 
Alaric could not assist, or protect, an unfortunate fugitive; the pusillanimous(l9) 
Goths were intimidated by the menaces of Clovis ; and the Roman king^ after 
a short confinement, was delivered into the hands of the executioner. The 
Belgic cities surrendered to the king of the Franks; and his dominbns were 
enlarged towards the East by the ample diocess of Tongre8,(20) which Clovis 
subdued in the tenth year of his reign. 

[A. D. 496.] The name of the Alemanni has been absurdly derived from 
their imaginary settlement on the banks of the Leman lake.(21 ) That fortunate 
district, iTom the lake to Avencbe, and Mount Jura, was occupied by the Bur- 
gundians.(22) The northern parts of Helvetia had indeed been subdued by 
the ferocious Alemanni, who destroyed with their own hands the fruits of their 
conquest. A province, improved and adorned by the arts of Rome, was again 
reduced to a savage wilderness ; and some vestiere of the stately Vindonissa 
may still be discovered in the fertile and populous valley of the Aar.(23) 
From the source of the Rhine, to its con/lux with the Meio and the Moselle, 
the formidable swarms of the Alemanni commanded either side of the river, 
by the right of ancient possession, or recent victory. They had spread tbem- 



(16) Sldonltti 0* ▼• epteL 5, in torn. L p. 794), who styles him Uie Solon, Uie Amphion of the Bute- 
Inns, addresws Uiis tmaglnaiy kins in Uie tone of friendBblp and equality. From sueb offlca of ariiltn.- 
tk>n, the crafty Dejoces had raised himself to the throne of the Medei (Uerodot. L i. c. 96—100). 



(17) Campum slbl prssparari juasit. M. Biet (p. 99ft— 2510 has dlligenUy ascertained Uiis field of batUe 
at Nogenl, a Benedictine abbey, about ten miles to the north of Soissons. The ground woa marked by a 
circle of Pagan sepulchres; and Clovis bestowed the a4)acont lands of Leoilly and Coucy on the chuiciL 
of Rheims. 

(18) See Cesar. Comment de Bell. Gaaic. ii. 4, in tooL i. p. 390, and the Notitie, torn. L p. 1S6. The 
three Fabriem of Soissons were, ScKten'o, BalitUtria, and CUncbaria. The last supplied toe completA 
armour of the heavy cuirassiers. 

( L9) The epithet must bo confined to the circumstances ; and histjory cannot Justify the Franch pr^dlee 
of Gregory (1. IL c 97, in tom. ii. p. 175), ut Gothorum pavere sim est. 

(SO) Dubos has satisfied me (tom. i. p. 377—386), that Gregory of Tours, his transcribers or his readem, 
have repeatedly confounded the German kingdom of TAatrm^M, beyond the Rhine, and the Gallic ctty of 
nngria, on the Mouse, which was mors anciently the country of the Ebuiones, and more recently ths 
uiocess of Lien. 

(31) Popull habitantes Juzta Z.«ni4i«iNiai lacum, Alemanni dieuntur. Servius ad Viigil Geor«:lc It. 
978. Dom. Bouquet (tom. L p. 817,) lias only alleged the more recent and corrupt text of Isidore of 
Seville. 

(33) Gregory of Tours sends SL Luplefains inter ilia Jurensis deserU secreta, qun, inter Burgundlam 
Alemannlamque sita, Aventica adjacent clvitatl, in tom. I. p. 648. H. de Waiteville (Hist, de la Consi* 
deration Helvetfque, tom. i. p. 9, lu,) has accurately defined the Helvetian limits of the dutchy of Ale* 
nannta, and the Tranjurane Burgundy. They were commensurate with the diocesses of Constance and 
Avenche, or Lausanne, and are still discriminated, in modem Switzerland, by the use of the German, or 
French language. 

(S3) See Gufllhnan. de Rebus Helveticis, 1. L c 3, p. 11, 13. Within the ancient walls of VindoniaR, 
dH castle of Habsburgh, the abbey of Konlgsfield, and the town of Bruck, have successively arisec 
The philosophic traveller may compare the monuments of Roman conquest, of feudal or Austriaa 
tyraany, of monkish superstiiion, and of Indusirious freedom. If he be truly a philosopher, he will ap- 
Idaud the merit and happiness of ills own timeb 
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■elves into Gaul, over the modem provinces of Alsace and Lorraine ; and tbeif 
bold invasion of the kingdom of Colo^ summoned the Salic prince to the 
defence of his Ripuarian allies. Clovis encountered the invaders of Oaul in 
the plain of Tolbiac, about twenty-four miles from Cologne ; and the two 
fiercest nations of Germany were mutually animated by the memory of past 
exploits, and the prospect of future greatness. The Franks, aAer an obstinate 
struggle, gave way ; and the Alemanni, raising a shout of victory, impetuously 
pressed their retreat. But the battle was restored by the valour, the conduct, 
and perhaps by the piety, of Clovis ; and the event of the bloody day decided 
for ever the alternative of empire or servitude. The last kingot the Alemanni 
was slain in the field, and his people were slaughtered and pursued, till they 
threw down their arms,) and yielded to the mercy of the conqueror. Without 
discipline it was impossible for them to rally; they had contemptuously 
demolished the walls and fortifications which miebt have protected tneir dis- 
tress ; and they were followed into the heart of their forests, by an enemy, not 
less active, or infrepid, than themselves. The great Theodonc congratulated 
the victoiy of Clovis, whose sister Albofleda the king of Italy had lately mar- 
ried : but he mildly interceded with his brother in favour of the suppliants and 
fugitives, who had implored his protection. The Gallic territories, which were 
possessed by the Alemanni, became the prize of their conqueror ; and the 
haughty nation, invincible, or rebellious, to the arms of Rome, acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the Merovingian king[s, who graciously permitted them to 
enjoy their peculiar manners and institutions, under the government of official^ 
and at length, of hereditary, dukes. After the conc[uest of the Western pro- 
vinces, the Franks alone maintained their ancient habitations beyond the Rhine. 
They gradually subdued, and civilized^ the exhausted countries, as far as the 
Elbe, and the mountains of Bohemia ; and the peace of Europe was secured 
by the obedience of Germany.(24) 

[A. D. 496.] Till the thirtieth year of his age, Clovis continued to worship 
the ffods of his ancestors. (25^ His disbelief, or rather disregard, of Christianity, 
might encourage him to pillaee, with less remorse, the cnurches of a hostile 
territory: but his subjects of Gaul enjoyed the free exercise of religious 
worship ; and the bishops entertained a more favourable hope of the idolater, 
than oi the heretic. The Merovingian prince had contracted a fortunate 
alliance with the fair Clotilda, the niece of the kii^ of Bui^undy, who, in the 
midst of an Arian court, was educated in the profession of the Catholic faith. 
It was her interest, as well as her duty, to achieve the conversion(26) of a 
Pagan husband : and Clovis insensibly listened to the voice of love and religion. 
He consented (perhaps such terms had been previously stipulated) to the 
baptism of his eldest son ; and though the sudden death of the i.^(ant excited 
some superstitious fears, he was persuaded, a second time, to repeat the dan- 
gerous experiment In the distress of the battle of Tolbiac, Clovis loudly 
invoked the God of Clotilda and the Christians ; and victory disposed him to 
hear, with respectful gratitude, the eloquent(27) Remigius,(28) bi&uop of 

(34) Gregory of Toun 0< U* 30. 37, to torn. 11. p. 176, 177. 183), tiieGeita Francorom (in torn. 11. ]». 551), 
•nd the epiMJe of Theoikiric (Caidodor. Variar. 1. U. c 41, m lom. iv. p. 4), represent the defeat of the 
AlemannL Some of their tribes settled in Rhaiia, under the protection of Theodorie ; whose succesaon 

id ihelr country to the grandson of Clovis. The state of the Alemanni under Uie 
may be seen in Masoou (Hist, of the Andent Germans, zL 8, fce. Annotation zzzvl.> 
Jteb. HelveL 1. ii. c. 10—13, p. 7»-80). 

(35) Clotilda, or rather Gregory, supposes that Clovis worshipped the gods of Greece anc Rome. The 



ceded the colony and their country to the grandson of Clovis. The state of the Alemanni under Uie 

Merovingian langs, may be seen in Masoou (Hist, of the ^ " . - -^- 

•nd Guilliman (de Reb. HelveL 1. il. c. 10—13, p. 7»-80). 

(35) Clotilda, or rather Gregory, supposes that Clovis worshipped the gods of Greece anc Rome. The 
Act is incredible, and the mistake onlv shows how completely, to less than a century, the national roll 

on of the Franks had been aboUshed, and even fixgotten. 

(36) Gregory of Tours relates the marriage and conversion of Clovis (I. II. c. 38-<31, in torn. 11. p. 
175—178). Even Fredegarius, or the nameless Epitomiier (in torn. if. p. 3g8--400), the author of the 
Gesta Franeorum (in tom. ii. p. 548—553), and Almoin himself (I. I. c. 13, to torn. ill. p. 37--40), may 
be beard without disdain. TradidoD mignt long preeerve some curious dreumstanees of these Inuiortant 



flon of the Franks had been 
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18, or tt 

I mig^'t long preeerve some ciiiious dreumstanees of Umm lm»rtant 
transactions. 

(37) A traveller, who returned from Rhdms to Auvergne, had stolen a copy of his dedaroatlons from 
the secretary or bookseller of the modest archbishop (Sidonlus Apolllnar. 1. U. epfst 7). Four epistlee of 
Seiniaius, which are still extant (la tom. Iv. p. 51, SB, 53), do not eorreqMMid with the splendid praiseof 
Bidoniiis. 

(38) Ilinemar. one of the snceesson of Remiglus (A. D. 645—883), hae eompoaed hie life (in tom. ML 
9.37^-a30l. The auUwrity of ancient Mas of UiBcbttrcb of Rbdnemifbt InspiraapBia c"' 
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Rheims, who forcibly displayed the temporal and spiritual advantages of bis 
conversion. Tbe kine: declared himself satisfied of the truth of the Catholic 
faith; and the political reasons which mig^ht have suspNended bis public profes^ 
sion, were removed by the devout or loyal acclamations of the Franks, who 
showed themselves alike prepared to follow tbeir heroic leader^ to tbe field of 
battle, or to the baptismal font. The important ceremony was performed in 
the cathedral of Rheiros, with every circumstance of magnificence and solem- 
nity, (hat could impress an awful sense of religion on the minds of its rude 
proselytes. (29) The new Constantine was immediately baptized, with three 
thousand of his warlike subjects ; and their example was imitated by the remain* 
der of the gentle BarbanoaUf who, in obedience to the victorious prelate, 
adored the cross which they had burnt, and burnt the idols which they had 
formerly adored.(30) The mind of Clovis was susceptible of transient fervour : 
be was exasperated by the pathetic tale of tbe passion and death of Christ ; 
and, instead of weighins^ the salutary conseauences of that my/sterious sacrifice, 
he exclaimed with indiscreet fury, '' Had i been present at the head of my 
valiant Franks, I would have revenged bis injuries.''(31) But the savage con- 

Sueror of Gaul was incapable of examining the proofs of a religion which 
epends on the laborious investigation of historic evidence, and speculative 
theology. He was still more incapable of feeling the mild influence of the 
gospel, which persuades and purines the heart of a genuine convert. His 
ambitious reign was a perpetual violation of moral and Christian duties ; bis 
hands were stained witn blood, in peace as well as in war ; and, as soon as 
Clovis had dismissed a synod of the Gallican church, he calmly assassinated 
all the princes of the Merovingian race.(32) Yet the king of tbe Franks 
might sincerely worship the Christian God, as a fieine more excellent and 
powerful than his national deities; and the signal deliverance and victory 
of Tolbiac encouraged Clovis to confide in the future protection of the Loiii 
of Hosts. Martin, the most popular of the saints, had filled the Western world 
with the fame of those miracles, which were incessantly performed at his boly 
sepulchre of Tours. His visible or invisible aid promoted the cause of a 
liberal and orthodox prince : and the profane remark of Clovis himself, that 
St. Martin was an expensive friend,(33) need not be interpreted as the symptom 
of any permanent, or rational, skepticism. But earth, as well as heaven, 
rejoiced in the conversion of the Franks. On tbe memorable day, when Clovis 
ascended from the baptismal font, he ak>ne, in the Christian world, deserved 
the name and prerogatives of a Catholic king. The emperor Anastasius enter- 
tained some dangerous errors concemin|^ tbe nature of tne divine incarnation ; 
and the Barbarians of Italy, Africa, Spain and Gaul were involved in the Arian 
heresy. Tbe eldest, or rather the only, son of the churchy was acknowledged 
by the clergy as their lawful sovereign, or glorious deliverer ; and the arms of 
Clovis were strenuously supported by tbe zeal and favour of the Catholic 
faction.(34) 

which to dotfoyvd, bowerer, by Uie •dflah and andscioaa aetiomi of HInoroar. It to remaricable enoogfa, 
Uiat JUmlfiui, who was oonMcrated at the age of twenty-two (A. D. 457), fiUed the eptocopal chair 
■eveoty-four yean. Pagi CrtUcaf in Baron, torn. U. p. 384. 57% 

49) A vial (tbe Saimtt .OmpotulU) of holy, or rather celeAlal, oil, was btooght down by a white dove, 
for Uie bapttom of Clovis, and it to still used, and renewed, In the coronation of the kings of France. 
Hincmar (he aspired to the primacy of Gaul) to the first author of tfato fable (in torn. HI. p. 377), wboea 
•Hght foiindaUona the Abb« de VertoC (Memoirea de TAcadeniledes Inscriptions, torn. iL p. 619-«I3,) hM 
undermined, with profound respect, and consummate dexteri^. 

/30) Mitto depone ooUa, Bieamber ; adora quod inoendisti, ineende quod adoraatl. Greg. Turon. I. U. 
c 31, In lorn. U. p. 177. 

(31) 81 ego ibidem com Francto meto futssem, Injarias ejus vlndlcaasem. Tbto rarii expression, which 
Gregory has prudently concealed, to oelebrated by Predegarius (Epltom. c. 91, in torn. U. p. 400), Atmotai 
(L 1. c. 16, in torn. Hi. p. 40), and the Chroniquee de St. Denys (I. i. e. 90, in lom. lii. p. 171), as an adml- 
nbie effusion of Chrtoiian seal. 

(38) Gregoiy (1. ii. c. 40—43, in torn. 11. p. 183—185), aAer oooHy relating the repeated crimes, and 
•flbcted remorse, of Clovto, concludes, perhaps undesignedly, with a lesson, which ambUioa wiU never 
- "Hisitat "- -^"-" 



(33) After the Gothic victory, Clovto made rich oflbrings to St Maitln of Tom* He wished to r 
Ids war-horse by the tift of one hundred nleoes of gold ; but the enchanted sleed could not move from llw 
fltaliletiU theprlceor hto redemption had been doubled. Thto miraeU provoked the king to exclaim. 



'flfe B. MarcfaivB estbooas hi aoidllo, sed cams in negocio (Gesta Fnmcomm, in torn. U. p. 554, 555). 
04) 8MttecpM0fkanpopaA]ia«Mittslotheroyaleoovert(intam.tT.p.5O,51,)ATitw,btolKv 
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Under the Roman empire^ the wealth and jurisdiction of the bishops^ their 
tacred character, and perpetual office, their numerous dependents, popular elo« 
quence,and provincial a89emblieS| had rendered them alvirays respectable, and 
Bometiroes dangerous. Their influence was augmented, with the progress of 
Superstition, ami the establishment of the French monarchy may, in some 
degree, be ascribed to the firm alliance of a hundred prelates, who reigned in 
the discontented, or independent, cities of Gaul. The sliebt foundations of the 
Armorican republic had heen repeatedly shaken, or overthrown ; but the same 
people still guarded their domestic freedom ; asserted the dignity of the Roman 
name ; and nravely resisted the predatoiy inroads, and regular attacks, of 
Clovis,.who laboured to extend his conquests from the Seme to the Loire# 
Their successful opposition introduced an equal and honourable union. The 
Franks esteemed the valour of the Armoricans,(35) and the Armoricans were 
reconciled by the religion of the Franks. The military force, which bad been 
stationed for the defence of Gaul, consisted of one hundred different bands oi 
cavalry or infantry ; and these troops, while they assumed tbe title and privi« 
leges of Roman soldiers* were renewed by an incessant supply of the Barbarian 
youth. The extreme fortifications, and scattered fragments, of the empire^ 
were still defended by their hopeless courage. But meir retreat was inters 
Gepted, and their communication was impracticable : they were abandoned by 
the Greek princes of Constantinople, and they piouslpr disclaimed all connexion 
with the Arian usurpers of Gaul. They accepted, without shame or reluctance« 
the generous capitulation^ which was proposed by a Catholic hero ; and this 
spurious, or legitimate, progeny of the Roman legions, was distinguished in tbe 
succeeding age by their arms, their ensigns, and their peculiar dress and insti- 
tutions. But the national strength was increased by these powerful and 
Voluntary accessions ; and the neighbouring kingdoms dreaded the numberSf 
as well as the spirit of the Franks. The reduction of the Northeni provinces 
of Gaul, instead of being decided by the chance of a jingle battle, appears to 
have been slowly effected by the gradual operation of war and treaty ; and 
Clovis acquired each object of his ambition, by such efibrts, or such concessions^ 
as were adequate to its real value. Hi$ savage character, and the virtues of 
Henry IV. suggest the most opposite ideas of human nature : yet some 
resemblance may be found in the situation of two princes, who conquered 
France by their valour, their policy, and the merits of a seasonable con* 
Version. ^36) 

[A. D. 499.] The kingdom of the Buigundians, which was defined by the 
course.of two Gallic rivers, the Saone and the Rhone, extended from the forest 
of Vosges to tbe Alps and the sea of Mar8eilles.^37) The sceptre was in the 
bands of Gundobald. That valiant and ambitious prince had reduced the 
number of royal candidates bjr tbe death of two brothers, one of whom was 
the father of Clotilda ;(38) but his imperfect prudence still permitted Godegesili 
the youngest of his brothers, to possess the independent principality of Geneva^ 

Vienna, addrened aorls oiv the game fu^ject (p. 4flD i ud many of die Lotla biahopa would aaiura him 
of ibeir Joy and attachment 

(35) Ihatead of tbe Aptfepuxot, aa unknown ]Mople,^ho now appear In tbe teitor PraMphia, Hadrtan 
do Valoit haa restored tbe proper same of the Apfiopvxw ; and this easy oorreeUoa baa been almoaC 
unlverrally approved. Yet an niiprdudiced reader would naturally suppose, that Procopius means to 
describe a tribe of Germans in tha Ullanoe of Rome ; and not a conftderacy of GalHe ckliBS, which had 
te-roited from tbe empire.* 

(36) This important digression of Piocoaiua (de Bell. Gkithic. 1. L c 12, hi torn. ii. p. 39-38), Ulusti«tec 
the origin of the French mouArehy. Yet l ffldit observe, 1. That tbe Greek historian betrays an inex- 
cusable ignorance of tbe Geography of ibe West 3. That these treatiea and privileges, which should 
have some laathi| traces, are totally invisible Wi Gregory of Tours, tbe Salk laws, dto. 

(37) Rognum circa Rhodanom aut Arartn coai provineii Itassiliensi rltlnebaat Grqg« Turon. 1. 11. c. 
38, hi tom. it p. 178. The province of Maiseilks, as far aa Uie Durflnc«| waa afterward ceded to ib$ 
Ostrogoths; and the signatures of twtnty-five Uibope are suppoeed to represent Uie kingdom of Bar- 
giuidy, A. 0. 519. (Consll. Epaon. in tom« iv. p. 104, lOS.) Yet I woaU except Vindanlsia. Thu 
bishop, who lived under the Pagan Alemanni, would naturally resort to tbe synods of the next ChrisUan 
kingdom. Mascou (in his Ibur first annotations) has explained many clrcumstanees letative to the BUi- 
gundiaa monarchy. 

(36) Mascou <Hlst of the Oermans, xl. 10), who very reasooaUy dlstmsts the testimony of Gi^oir 
Of Tours, has produced a passage from Avltus (epist v.), to prove that Gundobald affeetad to deplore tkg 
tngfc event, which lila iubjects atfbctod to applaud. 
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The Ariali mohareh was justly alamned by tbe satisfaction, and the bop^B, wfcicfl 
feeemed to animate his clergy and people, after the conversion of Clovis ; and 
Gundobald convened at Lyons an assembly of bis bishops, to reconcile, if it 
were possible^ their religious and political discontents. A vain conference was 
agitated between the two factions. Tbe Arians upbraided the Catholics with 
tbe worship of three Qods : tbe Catholics defended their cause by theological 
distinctions ; and the usual Bivuments> objections, and repiieSj were reverberated 
with obstinate clamour ; till the king revealed his secret apprehensions^ by an 
abrupt but decisive question, which he addressed to the orthodox bishops 
** If you truly profess tbe Christian religion, why do you not restrain the king 
of the Franks f He has declared war against me,, and forms alliances with 
my enemies for my destruction. A sanguinary and covetous mind is not ihm 
symptom of a sincere conversion : let him show his faith by his works." Tbe 
answer of Avitus^ bishop of Vienna, who spoke in the name of his brethren^ 
was delivered with the voice and countenance of an anrel.-^*^ We are ignorant 
of the motives and intentions of the kine of the Franks : but we are taught 
by Scripture, that the kingdoms which abandon the divine law, are frequently 
subverted ; and that enemies will arise on eveiy side against those who have 
made God their enemy. Return, with tb^ peopie.to the law of God, and be 
will give peace and security to thy dominions.' The kine of Buigundy, who 
was not prepared to accept the condition, which the Catholics considered as 
essential to tbe treaty, delayed and dismissed the ecclesiastical conference ; 
after reproaching" his bishops, that Clovis, their friend and proselyte^ had pri* 
vately tempted the allegiance of his brother.(39) 

[A. D. 500.] The allegiance of his brother was already seduced ; and the 
obedience of Godegesil, who joined the royal standard with the troops of 
Geneva, more effectually promoted the success of the conspiracy. While the 
Franks and Burgundians contended with equal valour, his seasonable desertion 
decided the event of tlie battle ] and as Gundobald was faintly supported by 
the disaffected Gauls, he yielded to the arms of Clovis, and hastily retreated 
from the field, which appears to have been situate between Langres and Dijon. 
He distrusted the strength of Dijon, a quadrangular fortress, encompassed bf 
two rivers, and by a wall thirty feet high, and fiAeen thick, with tour gates* 
and thirty-three towers :(40) he abandoned to the pursuit of Clovis the important 
cities of Lyons and Vienna ; and Gundobald still fled with precipitatioo, till 
be had reached Avignon, at the distance of two hundred and fifty miles from 
the field of battle. A long siege, and an artful negotiation, admonished tbe king 
of the Franks of the danger and difiiculty of his enterprise. He imposed a 
tribute on the Buigundian prince^ compelled him to paidon and reward his 
brother's treachety, and proudly returned to his own dominions, with the spoils 
and captives of the southern provinces. This splendid triumph was soon 
clouded by the intelligence^ that Gundobald had violated his recent obligations* 
and that the unfortunate Godegesil, who was left at Vienna with a garrison of 
five thousand Franks,(41) had oeen besieged, surprised, and masascred by his 
inhuman jrother. Such an outrage might have exasperated the patience of the 
most peaceful sovereign ; yet the conqueror of Gaul dissembled the injuryy 
released the tribute, and accepted the alliance, ancf military service, of the 
king of Buigundy. Clovis no longer possessed those advantages which had 
assured the success of the preceding war ; and hi; rival, instructed by adver* 
sity, had found new resources in the affections of his people. The Gauls or 

(39) See Uie original conferenee (In torn. Iv p. 09-^109). Avltof, the princi[»Al aclor, and probably 
the Mcretary of Uie meeting, was bUbop of Vienna. A ahoit account of bii person and worfca may bo 
fbund in Dupin (Blbllotheaue EcGleaiastlqae, torn. v. p. 5— )0). 

(40) Gregory of Toun (I- iii« c. 19, in torn. 11. p. 197,) induisei his geniui, or rather tranacribet eome 
more eloquent writer, in the deacriptlon of DQon * a eaiUe which already deeeired the dile of a city. R 
depended on the bishope of Langres till the twelfth century, and afterwani became tbe capital of the 
dukes of Burgundy, longuerue. Description de la Prance, part i. p. 980. 

(41) The Epltomiser of Gregory of Toure (in tom. ii. p. 401,) has supplied this number of Franks; but 
he rashly supposes that they were cut to pieces by Gundobald. The prudent Buraundian spared tba 
Midlers of Clovis, and sent these capUves to Uie king of the Visigoths, who settled them In the tenttoir 
•f Tboulousa 
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lUntian applauded the mild and impartial laws of Gundobald, ^hich almost 
raised them to the same level with their conauerors. The bishoifl were 
Tecondled, and flatteredi by the hopes^ which ne artfully su^estea, of his 
approaching^ conversion : and though he eluded their accomplishment to the 
last moment of his life, bis moderation secured the peace, ana suspended the 
ruin, of the kingdom of Bur|;undy.(43) 

[A. D. 532.] I am impatient to pursue the final minof that kingdom, which 
was accomplished under the reign of Sigijmond, the son of Gundobald. The 
catholic S^ismond has acquired the honours of a saint and martyr ;(43) but 
the hands of the rojal saint were stained with the blood of his innocent sonf 
whom he inhumanly sacrificed to the pride and resentment of a stepmother. 
lie soon discovered his error, and bewailed the irreparable loss. While Stgis« 
mond embraced the corpse of tbe unfortunate jouth, he received a severe 
admonitkm fix>m one of bis attendants : '^ It is not his situation, O king ! it is 
thine which deserves pity and lamentation." Tbe reproaches of a guilty 
conscience were alleviated, however, b]^ his liberal donations to the monastery 
of Agaunum, or St. Maurice^ in Vallais ; which he himself had founded in 
honour of the imaginaiy martyrs of the Thebsean legion.(44^ A full chorus of 
perpetual psalmody was instituted by the pious king; he assiduously practised 
the austere devotion of the monks ; and it was his humble prayer, that heaven 
would inflict in this world the punishment of his sins. His prayer was heard s 
the avengers were at hand s and the provinces of Burgundy were overwhelmed 
by an army of victorious Franks. AAer the event of an unsuccessful barttle, 
Sigismond, who wished to protract his life, that he mi&;ht prolong his penance^ 
concealed himself in the desert in a religious habit, till be was discovered and 
betrayed by his subjects, who solicited the favour of their new masters. The 
captive monarch, with his wife and two children^ were transported to Or)eanS| 
and buried alive in a deep well, by the stem command of the sons of Clevis ; 
whose cruelty might derive some excuse from tbe maxims and examples of their 
barbarous age. Their ambition, which urged them to achieve the conquest of 
Buif^undy, was inflamed, or disguised, by filial piety : and Clotilda, whose 
sanctity did itot consist in the fois^fveness of injuries, pressed them to revenge 
her fatber's death on the family of bis assassin. The rebellious Buif^undians, 
for they attempted to break their chains, were still permitted to enjoy their 
national laws under the obligation of tribute and military service ; and the 
Merovineian princes peaceably reigned over a kingdom, wfaiose gloiy and great'* 
ness had been first overthrown by the arms of Clovis.(45^ 

[A. D. 607.] The first victoiy of Clovis had insulted the honour of the 
Goths. They viewed his rapid progress with jealousy and. terror ; and the 
youthful fame of Alaric was oppressed by the more potent genius of his rival. 
Some disputes inevitably arose on the edge of their contiguous dominions ; and 
aller the delays of fnittless negotiation, a personal interview of the two kines 
was proDOsea and accepted. This conference of Clovis and Alaric was held 
in a small island of the Loire, near Amboise. They embraced, familiarly con^ 
versed, and feasted together : and separated with the warmest professions of 
peace, and brotherly love, but their apparent confidence concealed a dark 

(43) In ibh Burgmiduui war I have followed Grtgory of Toon (1- ii. e- 33, 33, ia torn. U. p. 178, 170), 
whoie narraitve ttpfemrswa iaeonpaUbte with that of Prooopiua (de Bell. Goth. I. L c ISL Id torn. il. p. 
91, 33;. that aome critics have iuppoeed twp different ware. The AbM Duboa (Blat. Critique, &e. ton. 
tL p. 196— IN,) haa dletlnctly repreeented Um cauaea and tbe eventa. 

(43) See his life or legend (in torn. ilL p. 403). A martyr ! how strangely has diat word been dla> 
lorted from ila origUial sense of a oommon witness. St. SigismoDd waa remarkable for the cure of 



(44) Before the «nd of tbe fifth century, the church of St. Maurice, and his Thebsan legion, had reo* 
dered Agaunom a place of devout pUgrlmaae. A promiscoous community of both sexes had introduced 
some deedi of darlcness, which were abolished (A. D. 51S,) by the nwular monastery of Sigismond. 
Within fifty yean, his aiirsls tf Urkt made a nocturnal sally u 

SeeintheBibUoUiAqt "^ * ^ ' " *"' "^ "■ " 

Geneva. 



tis aii#«l« pf Ufkt made a nocturnal saJly to murder their bishop, and his clergy. 
[ueBsfennft (torn. zurl. p. 435—438), the curious remark of a learned Ubrarlaa oC 

(45) llarttti, bishop of Avenehe (Chron. la torn. IL p. 18), has marked the autheirtle dates, and Gregory 
Tours (I. 111. c 5,e, in tom. ii. d. 188, 189,) has expressed the principal facts, of die life of Sigismond, 
Id the conquest of Burgundy. Frocoplus (in tom. U. p. 34,) and Agaudas (in tOBi. il« p. 40,) show thf If 
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l&uspicion of hostile and treachemus designs ; and their mutual complaints 
solicited* eluded, and disclaimed) a final arbitration. At Paris, which he already 
considered as his royal seat, Cloyis declared to an assembly of the princes and 
Warriors, the pretence^ and the motive^ of a Gothic war. ** It erieves me to 
see that the Arians still possess the fairest portion of Gaul. Let us march 
ftg:ainst them with the aid of God ; and» havW vanquished the heretics, we 
will possess) and divide, their fertile provinces.* \46) The Franks, who wens 
inspired by hereditary valour and recent zeal» applauded the generous design 
of their monarch ; expressed their resolution to conqueror die» since death and 
conquest would be equall^r profitable : and solemnly protested that they would 
never shave their beards, till victory should absolve them from that inconvenient 
vow. The enterprise was promoted by tlie public, or private, exhortations of 
Clotilda. She reminded her husband, how effectually some pious foundation 
would propitiate the Deity, and his servants : and the Christian hero, darting 
his battle-axe with a skilful and nervous hand, ** There (said he,) on that spot 
where my f)rancitca{41) shall fall, will I erect a church in honour of the holy 
apostles.'' This ostentatious pie^ confirmed and justified the attachment of 
the Catholics, with whom he secretly corresponded ; and their devout wishes 
were gradually ripened into a formidable conspiracy. The people of Aquitain 
were alarmed by the indiscreet reproaches ot their Gothic tyrants, who justly 
accused them of preferring the aominion of the Franks ; and their Eealous 
adherent Q^intianus, bishop of Rodez,(48) preached more forcibly in his exile 
than in his diocess. To resist these foreign and domestic enemies, who were 
forti6ed by the alliance of the Burgundians, Alaric collected his troops, far 
more numerous than the military powers of Clovis. The Visigoths resumed 
the exercise of arms, which tney had neglected in a long and luxurious 
peace :(4%) a select band of valiant and robust slaves attended their masters to 
the field ;(50) and the cities of Gaol were compelled to furnish their doubtful 
and reluctant aid. Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, who reigned in Italyi 
had laboured to maintain the tranouillity of Gaul ; and he assumed, or affected 
for that purpose, the impartial character of a mediator. But the sagacious 
monarch dreaded the risiiu^ empire bf Cbvis, and he was firmly engaged to 
support the national and re%ious cause of the Goths. 

[A. D. 507.] The accidental, or artificial, prodigies which adorned the 
expedition of Clovis, were accepted by a superstitious a^, as the manifest 
declaration of the divine favour. Me marched from Fans; and as he pro* 
eeeded with decent reverence through the holy diocess of Tours, his anxiety 
tenopted him to consult the shrine otSt Martin, the sanctuary, and the oracle 
of Gaul. His messengers were instracted to remark the words of the Psalm^ 
which should happen to be chanted at the precise moment when they entered 
the church. Those words most fortunately expressed the valour and victory 
of the champions of heaven, and the application was easily transferred to the 
new Joshua, the new Gideon^ who went forth to battle against the enemies of 
the Lord. (51) Orleans secured to the Franks a bridge on the Loire $ but, at 

(46) Gregory of Toon {L ii. e. 37, !■ ton. tl. ]». ISU InMrta Um short but pefnMaive tpewh of Cloirtt. 
Valde moleate fbro, quod hi Arianl partflm teneanl Galiiarum (the author of the Gesta francorum, In 
torn. ii.p. &S3. adds the precioua epithet ofaftimam)^ eamui Cum Dei a4Jutock>,et suporatis eli| redlgamcs 
tarram in dltlonem noMiain. 

(47^ Tunc rex projecit a ee in directum Mpennem mam quod e«t A^aetMtf, te. (Geata frWM* ia ton. 
ti. p. 554.) The form, and use, of this weapon, are clearly desertosd by Procoplus (In torn. iL p. 37). 
Examples of its aotwaaZ appeilatioii in Latin and French, may be flmnd Is the Giossaiyof Docaaga, aul 
Uie largfe Diclionnalre de Trevoux. 

(46) ~It is singular enough, that iDme Important and aathflntie fUeti dMuM be ftmnd in a 1Kb of 
Uuiniianus, composed in rhyme in the old Ptioit of ftooergue (Dubos, HlsL Crilique, dfcc tea. M. 

(49) auamrls fortitudmi Teetrc conHdenUam tiibvat pSrantam va f o rnm liiMflMrmMili mihJtiidor 
Quamvis Auilam potentcm rvminiseamini Vlsigothamm Virtbaa Inclinaium; tamen quia pnpalonm 
feroda conla longS pace mollesrunt, Cavete subtto in aleam mittar^ quos eonaiat tantle tenpMibua exer^ 
dtia non habere. Such was the salutary, but ftrutUess, advice of peaeb| of reason, and of Tbeodorte 
(Cassidor.i.iil.ep.2). 

(50) Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, I. xt. e. 14.) mentions and approves the tavr of llie VMfsdis (I. ix. 
lit. % in lem. I v. p. 435), which obNgisd all masters to arm, and send, or lead Into the fieM, a temh of 
Uielr slaves. 

(31) This modeof divlnaUoB, by accepting as anomen th« first seared woids, wUeli Inf 
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the d!stdnce of forty miles from Poitiers, their progress was intercepted by an 
eztraordinaiy swell of the river Vi§;enna> or Vienne ; and the opposite banks 
were covered by the encampment of the Visigoths. Delay must be always 
dangerous to Barbarians, who consume the countiy through which they march ; 
and had Clovis possessed leisure and materials, it might have been imprac 
ticable to construct a bridge, or te force a passage, in the face of a superior 
enemy. But the affectionate peasants, who were impatient to welcome their 
deliverer^ could easily betray some unknown, or unguarded, ford: the merit ot 
the discovery was enhanced by the useful interposition of fraud or fiction; and 
a white hart, of singular size and beauty, appeared to ^uide and animate the 
march of the Catholic army. The councils of the Visigoths were irresolute 
and distracted. A crowd ot impatient warriors, presumptuous in their strength, 
and disdaining to iy before the robbers of Germany, excited Alaric to assert 
in arms the name and blood of the conqueror of Rome. The advice of the 
graver chieftains pressed him to elude the first ardour of the Franks ; and to 
expect in the soutnem provinces ef Gaul, the veteran and victorious Ostrogoths, 
whom the king of Italy had alreadjr sent to his assistance. The decisive mo 
ments were wasted in idle deliberation ; the Goths too hastily abandoned, per- 
haps, an advantageous post ; and the opportunity of a secure retreat was lost 
by their slow and disorderly motions. After Clovis had passed the ford, as it 
IS still named, of the HarU he advanced with bold and hasty steps to prevent 
the escape df the enemy. His nocturnal march was directed by a flaming 
meteor, suspended in the air above the cathedral of Poitiers ; and this signal, 
^hich might be previously concerted with the orthodox successor of St. Hilary, 
was compared to the column of fire that guided the Israelites in the desert. 
At the third hour of the day, nbout ten miles beyond Poitiers, Clovis overtook, 
and instantly attacked, the Gothic army ; whose defeat was already prepared 
by terror and confusion. Yet they rallied in their extreme distress, and the 
martial youths, who had clamorously demanded the battle, refused to survive 
the i^ominy of flight. The two kings encountered each other in single combat. 
Alaric fell by the nand of his rival ; and the victorious Frank was saved by 
the goodness of his cuirass, and the vigour of his horse, from the spears of two 
desperate Goths, who furiously rode against him, to revenue the death of their 
sovereign. The vague expression of a mountain of the slam, serves to indicate 
a cruel, though indefinite slaughter; but Gregory has carefully observed, that 
his valiant countryman ApoUinaris, the son of Sidonius,lost his life at the head 
of the nobles of Auvergne. Perhaps these suspected Catholics had been ma- 
liciously exposed to the blind assault of the enemy ; and perhaps the influence 
of religion was superseded by personal attachment, or military honour.(52) 

[A. D. 508.] Such is the empire of Fortune (if we may still disguise our 
Ignorance under that popular name,") that it is almost equally difficult to foresee 
the events of war, or to explain tneir various consequences. A bloody and 
complete victory has sometimes yielded no more than the possession of the 
field ; and the loss of ten thousand men has sometimes been sufficient to destroy, 
in a single day, the work of ajges. The decisive battle of Poitiers was fol- 
lowed by the conquest of Aquitain. Alaric bad led behind him an infant son, 
•a bastard cooipetitor, factious nobles, and a disloyal people ; and the remaining 
forces of the Goths were oppressed b^ the general consternation, or opposed to 
each other in civil discord. The victorious king of the Franks proceeded 
without delay to the siege of Angouldme. At the sound of his trumpets the 

stances ihoalil be pramted to Um eye or esr, was derived flnoui the Paguf ; and the Vwalta, or BibM, 
wa« ■ubetitated to the poeme of Homer and VinU. From the fouith to the fourteenth eenturf, theie 
•»fiwteiietontw,aB they are ayled, were repeatedly condemned by the de cre ea of counci^ and reprote^ 
praetiMd bjr kinp, btahopa, and mfaiti. floe a corioui dkMrtation of dw Abb« du Beenel, In the Memoiiea 
de rAcademle, tom. xfx. p. 987—310. 

(SO) After correcting the text, or excneing the miitake, of FroeopiiM, who placei the defeat of Alarie 
near Careaieone, we may conclude liom the evidence of Oregory, Fortunatua, and the author of the 
Oeeta Franoonuit that die battle was fiioght m oeai^ FMUemti, on Uw banks of the Clalnf about ten 
Biles to the sooth of PoiUen. Clovis overtook and attacked Uie VisigoUis near Vl vonne, and Oie victory 
was decided near a viUage sUU named Cbampofa* St.HUalre. See the Dissenaaona of Uw Abb4 It 
Boraf, torn. i. p. 304—331. 
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walls of the city imitated the example of Jericho, and instantly fell to tiM 
ground ; a splendid miracle, which may be reduced to the suppositioD, that 
some clerical eng;ineers had secretly undermined the foundations of the ram* 
part.fsd) At Bordeaux, which had submitted without resiatancey Clovis 
established his winter quarters ; and his prudent economy transported from 
Thoulouse the royal treasures, which were deposited in the capital of the 
monarchy. The conqueror penetrated as far as the confiiies of Spain ;(64) 
restored the honours of the Catholic church ; fixed in Aquitain a coloi^ of 
Franks ;(55) and delegated to his lieutenants the easy task of subduing, or 
extirpating, the nation of the Visigoths. But the Visigoths were protected by 
the wise and powerful monarch of Italy. While the balance was' still equaj, 
Theodoric had perhaps delayed the march of the Ostrogoths; bat their 
strenuous efforts successfully resisted the ambition of Clovis : and the army ol 
the Franks, and Burgundian allies, was compelled to raise the siege of Aries, 
with the loss, as it is said, of thirty thousand men. These Ticissitudes inclined 
the fierce spirit of Clovis to acquiesce in an adTantaeeous treaty of peace. 
The Visigoths were suffered to retain the possession of Septimania, a narrow 
tract of sea-coast, from the Rhone to the Pyrenees ; but the ample province ol 
Aquitain, from thoee mountains to the Loue, was indisaolubly united to th« 
kingdom of France.(56) 

[A. D. 610.] After the success of the Gothic >ar, Clovis accepted the 
honours of the Roman consulship. The emperor Anastasius aml)itiously 
bestowed on the most powerful rival of Theodoric, the title and en8]|Ds of tha^ 
eminent disunity; yet^ from some unknown cause, the name of Clovis has noi 
been inscribed in the Fasti either of the East or We. '.(57) On the solemn day, 
the monarch of Gaul, placing a diadem on his bead, was invested in the church 
of St. Martin with a purple tunic and mantle. From thence he proceeded on 
horseback to the cathedral of Tours ; and, as he passed through the streetst, 
profusely scattered with his own hand, a donative of gold and silver to the 
loyful multitude, who incessantly repeated their acclamations of Co¥u%d and 
Atigusttu, The actual, or legal, authority of Clovis, coiild not receive any new 
accessions from the consular dignity, ft was a name, a diadow, an empty 
pageant ; and, if the conqueror nad been instructed to claim the ancient pr^ 
rogatives of that high office, they must have expired with the period of its 
annual duration. But the Romans were disposed to revere, in the person of 
their master, that antique title, which the emperors condescended to assume : 
the Barbarian himself seemed to contract a sacred obligation to respect the 
majesty of the republic ; and the successors of Theodosius, by soiicitii^ bis 
friendship, tacitly forgave, and almost ratified the usurpation of Gaul. 

(53) Angoul^me u in the road from Pohlera to Bordeaux; and altbonfh Gregory delayi fbe ilcge^l 
can mora readily believe that he confounded the order of hlitory, than that Clovii negleoed ihe mtai 
of war. 

(54) Pyreneos montM usque Perplnianum subjeclt ; ia the expression of Rorico, which betrays fate 
recent date ; since Perpignan did not extst before the tenth century (Marca Hi^panlea, p. 4S8). This Sorid 
and fabulous writer (perhaps a monk of Amiens. See the Abb4 le BoBuf^Mero. de I'AcadesBki lom. xvii. 
iKiS8— M5), relates, in the aUtfforieal character of a shepherd, the general history of his countrymen tlM 
rranks; but his narrative ends with the death of Clovis. 

(55) The author of the Gesta Francorum positively affirms, that Clovis fixed a body of Franks fai th» 
Baintonge and fiourdelois: and he is not injudiciously followed bv Rorico, electos milites, atque fortis- 
simos, cum pnrvuiis, atque mulieribus. Yet it should seem tliat iLev soon mingled with the Romans of 
Aqultaini till Charlemagne introdticed a more numerous and powerful colo^ny (Dubos, Hbt Crliique, tan. 
11. p. 915). 

(56) In the composition of the Gothic war, I have used the following materials, with due regard to 
(heir unequal value. Four epistles from Theodoric, Icing of Italy (CaisiMior. I. lii. epist. 1—4, In toBi.iv. 
p. 3—5), Procopius (de Bell. Goth. 1. 1. 6. 19, In torn. fl. p. 39, 33), GrMory of Toaiv (1. H. c. 3S, 38, 37, hi 
torn. ii. p. 181—183), Jomandes (de Reb. Getlcis, c. 58, In torn. II. p. 98), Fortunatus (In YiL SL Hitaoli, 
In torn. lii. p. 380), Isidore <in Chron. Goth, in torn. ii. p. 709), the Epitome of Gregory of Toara (In uhil 
.i. p. 401), Uie author of the Gesta Francorum (in torn. Ii. p. 553-^555), the Fragments of FredegarhM (in 
torn. IL p. 463}, Almoin (I. i. c. 20, in torn. iii. p. 41, 42), and Rorico (1. tv. In torn. lii. p. 14—10). 

(57) The Fatti of Italy would naturally reject a consul, the enemy of their sovereign ; but any ingenloas 
hypothesis that might explain the silence of Constantinople and Egypt (the Chronicle of Maroellintts, smI 
the Paschal), Is overturned by the similar silence of Marine, bishop of Avencbe, who composed his Fmtn 
fci the kingdom of Bnrgundy. If the evidence of Gregory of Tours were less weighty and poeitive (L 11. c. 
38, in torn. i. p. 183), 1 could believe that Clovis, like Odoacer, reeeived the lasthig Utleiand boooura «r 
PatriciM (Pagi CriUca, torn. U. p. 474. 499) 
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(A. D» 536.] TwenfT^five Tears after tbe death of CloTisy this imnntaDt coD^ 
eession was more formally declared) in a treaty between his sons and the emperor 
Jostinian. Tbe Ostrogoths of Italy, unable to defend their distant acquisitions, had 
resigned to tbe Franks the cities of Arks and Maneilles : of Aries^stil] adorned 
with the seat of a Pretorian prefect ; and of Maneilles, enriched by the adTan- 
tages of trade and navinition.(68) This traunction was confirmed by the 
Imperial authority ; and Justinian, generously yielding to the Pranks the sove* 
reignty of tbe countries beyond the Alps, which they already pos^esse^ 
abrolved the provincials from their allegiance ; and established on a more lawfuly 
though not more solid, foundation, the throne of tbe Merovingians.(69) From 
that era, they etgoyed the ri^ht of celebrating at Aries, tbe games of the Cip- 
cus ; and by a singular pnvileee, which was denied even to the Persiaa 
monarch, tbe gold coin, impressed with tbeir name and image, obtained a lega. 
cunency in tne empire.(60) A Gieek historian of that age has praised Uie 
private and public virtues of the Franks, with a partial enthusiasm, which can- 
not be sirficiently justified by their domestic annals.(61) He celebrates their 
politeness, and urbanity, their regular government and orthodox religion ; and 
ooldly asserts, that these Barbarians could be distinguished only by their dress 
and language from the subjects of Rome. Perhaps the Franks already dis- 
played the social disposition, and lively graces, which in eveiy age have dis« 

Sised their vices, and sometimes concealed their intrinsic merit. Perhaps 
^athias, and ^.Greeks, were daczled by the rapid progress of their arms, 
and the splendour of their empire. Since the conquest of Burgundy, Gaul, 
except tbe Gothic province of Septimania, was subject, in its whole extent, to 
the sons of Clovis. They had extinguished the Carman kingdom of Tfaurineia, 
and tbeir vague dominion penetrated bej]ond the Rhine, into the heart of their 
native forests. The Alemamu, and Bavarians, who had occupied the Roman pro- 
vinces of Rhtttia and Noricum, to the south of the Danube, confessed themselves 
tbe bumble vassals of tbe Franks ; and the feeble barrier of the Alps was inca- 
pable of resisting their ambitioni When tbe last survivor of (he sons of Clovis 
united die inheritance and conquest of the Merovingians, his kingdom extended 
far beyond the limits of nKKlem France. Yet mcSem France, such has been 
the progress of arts and policy, far surpasses, in wealth, populousness, and 
power, tbe spacious but savage reahns ot Clotaire or Dagobert.(62) 

The Franks, or French, are the only people of Europe, who can deduce a 
perpetual succession from the conquerors oi the Western empire. But tbeir 
conquest of Gaul was followed by ten centuries of anarchy, and ignorance. 
On the revival of learning, the students who bad been fonned in the schools of 
Athens and Romey disdained their Barbarian ancestors: and a long period 
elapsed before patient labour coukl provide the requisite materials to satisfy, or 
ratber to excite, the curiosity of more enlightened times.(63) At length the eye 

(58) Under the MeroviaglMi kinn, ManciIIe» Kill Imported ftoni the Eut, mper, wine, oil, linen, ri Ik, 
ptwUw stonee, ipicea, «tc. Tbe GM&k, or Pranks, traded to 8yrK and the SyrUna wero established La 
Gaul. See M. de Gulgnes, Mem. de I'Acaifcmie, torn. XMvlL p. 471—475. 

(50) 0» yapmrt mvyv ttOOiMt iv» tm ^^« ••**?^.*^!?Tl"i^J?' •!"!K*"''^7*.*W** c»«r^p«yi- 
«^Bvroc TyTor€. This strong deciaratAon of /Frocopiua (de Bell. Gothic L UL cap. 33, in loai. ii. p. 41,) 
would almost auffloe to Jinedfy the >ftWDttfaos. ,.. . . .^ . 

(60) The Franks, who probablv used tlie miats of Trevea, Lyons, and Arlea, Imitated the coinage of the 
Boman einp«rors of seventy-lvM stf^i^f or pieces, to the pound of goM. But as the Franks established 
only a decuple propordon of gold and silver, ten shtUiofi wiU be « sufficient valuation of their solidufl of 
nrfd. It was tlM common aiandaid of the BaitariB tnos, and contabied forty d«iMrti,or silver threepences. 
Twelve of these denarii made a ««J«daw, or shilling, the twentieth part of the ponderal and numeral livt^ 
or pound of silver, which has been so strangely reduced In modem Fiaiioe. See le Blanc, Tiaite Hisi« 
Itoae des Moanoyes de France, ». TT-^^S, kc ^ « 

(51) Agathlss, in torn. il. p. 47. Gregory of Toon exhiblls a very different pictove. Perhaps It would 
not be easy, within the same historical space, to fin mora vice and lem virtue. We are oontUiuaUjr 
ibocked by tin union of savage and corrupt manneiSb 

(63) M. de Poncemagne has traced, In a correct and elegant diswrtatton (Mem. de T Acadamie, torn. vilL 
p. SOiU-SQB), the extent and limits of the French aaonarchy. 

(63) The Abb^ Dubos (Htamire Critique, torn. i. p. ^20^-36,) has truly and agreeably reprasenied the 
alow process of these studies ; and he obnrves, that Gregory of Tours was only once printed before the 
year 1560. According to the complaint of Heinecclus (Opera, torn. ill. Sylloge ilk. p. S48, kc) Gemianf 
raceived with indifference and contempt the codes of Barbaric laws, which were published by Heroldus, 
Llndenbrogios, toe At ptenat those laws (aaflur as they relate to Gaui),the hitUtiy of OieieqF ef T\oin»^ 
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of criticism and phikMophy was directed to the antiquities of France $ bat efeo 
philosophers haye been tainted by the contagion of prejudice and passkxi^ 
The most extreme and exclusive systems, of the personal servitude of the Gaulsi 
or of their yoluntaiy and equal alliance with the Franks^ have been rashly con* 
ceived, and obstinately defended : and the intemperate disputants have accused 
each other of conspiring against the prerogative of the crown, the dignity of the 
nobles, or the freedom of the people. Yet the sharp conflict has usefidly exer« 
cised the adverse powers of Jeamine and g:enius ; and each antagonist^ alter* 
nately vanquished and victoriouSf has extirpated some ancient errors, and 
established some interesting truths. An impartial stranger, instructed by their 
discoveries, their disputes, and even their faults, may describe, from the same 
original materials, the state of the Roman provincials^ af^er Gaul had submitted 
to the arms and laws of the Merovingian kings.(64) 

The rudest, or the most servile, condition of human society, is regulatedf 
however, by some fixed and general rules. When Tacitus surveyed tne sim* 
plicity of the Germans, he discovered son>e permanent maxims, or customs, of 
public and private life, which were preserved by faithful tradition^ till the 
introduction of the art of writing, and of the Latm ton^e.(65) Before the 
election of the Merovingian kings, the most powerful triber or nation, of the 
Franks, appointed four venerable chieftains to compose the Salic laws;(66) and 
their labours were examined and approved in three successive assemblies of the 
people. After the baptism of Clovis, be reformed several articles that appeared 
incompatible with Christianity : the Salic law was again amended by his sons f 
and at length, under the reign of Dagoberi, the code wa» revised and promul* 
gated in its actual form, one hundred years after the establisbment of the French 
monarchy. Within the same period, the customs of the Bipuarians were trans- 
scribed and published : and Cnariemagne himself, the legislator of his age and 
country, has accurately studied the two national laws, which still prevailed 
amon^ the Franks.(67) The same care was extended to their vassals ; and the 
rude institutions of the Memanm and Bavarians were diligently compiled and 
ratified by the supreme authorit}r of the Merovingian kings^ The Fistgotks and 
BurguncMfUf whose conquests in Gaul preceded those of the Franks, showed 
less impatience to attain one of the principal benefits of civilized society. 
Euric was the first of the Gothic princes who expressed in writing the manners 
and customs of his people : and the composition of the Burgundian laws was a 
measure of policy rather than of justice ; to alleviate the yoke, and regain the 
aflfections, of their Gallic 8ubj©cts.(68) Thus, by a singular coincidence, the 
Germans framed their artless institutions, at a time when the elaborate system 
of Roman jurisprudence was finally consummated. In the Salic laws, and the 
Pandects of Justinian, we may compare the first rudiments, and the full matu* 
rity, of civil wisdom ; and whatever prejudices may be suggested in favour of 
Barbarism, our calmer reflections will ascribe to the Romans the superior 

and an the moninneiits of the Meravfnglaii race, appear In a pne aod perftet atate, in tiMrflnC ibar tolmiM 
of the hiaioriaiw of France. 

<64) In the apace of thirtf yean (1798-~1705), thfs interefUng eut)^ haa been acltoied bjr tbe free 
apirit of the Connt de BoulalnvUliers (Memoirea Hialorlques ear I'Elat de la France, paiticaiarly torn. i. 
iK 15-<49) ; the learned ingenuity of the Ahb^ Dubof (Hiatolre Critltne de rEtaUlnement de la Monar 
ehle Fransolse dans lei Gaub, 3 toIs. in 4to.) ; the comprehensive genius of tbe president de Montesquieu 
f Esprit des Loix, particularly 1. xzviii. zzx.zxzi.) ; and the good aense and tfiligenoe of the AbM deMaMy 
(Observations ear rHistoire de France, S vols, rano.) 

(65) I have derived much instruction from the two fearmd woita of Hehiecchis, Hn J9lreary, and the 
Elements f of the <3erman{c law. In a Judicious prefkee to the Elementa, be comMeia, and triei to ezeoae, 
tbe defects of that barbarous jorlspradenee. 

(66) Lstin anpeais to have been tiie original langnaBS of the Salle law. It was pr^baMy cmjpu aed iv 



the bcginnhig of the fifth century, before the era (A. D. 431,) of the real or fbbulous Pharamond. The 
preface mendons the firor Cantons which prod a eed the four legisiaton; and many provinces, Fiunooola, 
Sazony, Hanover, Brabant, Jtc have claimed them as their own. See an ezeeUent DisseilalioB or 
Heinecetos, de Lege SalM, torn. HI. SyHove fii. p. 917—967.* 

(67) Eglnhard, in Viu Carol! Bfagni, c. 99, in torn. v. p. lOO. By these two laws, moat crittca onder 
itand the Salic and the Rfpnarian. The former extended from the Carbonarian forest to the Loire (ton. 
iv. p. 151), and the latter might be obeyed from the same Ibrest to tbe Rlilne (torn. iv. p. 9S3). 

(08) Consult tbe ancient and modern prefaces of the several Codiw, in tbe fourth volume of tbe RisCo 
rians of France. The original prologue to the Sallc law exprassee (though in a foreign dialect) the ttaahm 
aplritoftlie Franks, more forcibly than the tea books of Gregory of Tovm 
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advantages, not only of science and reason, but of bumanity and justice. Tet 
the law8*of tbe Barbarians were adapted to their wants and desires, their occu* 
pations and their capacity ; and they all contributed to preserve the peace, and 
promote the improvements, of the society for whose use they were originally 
established. The Merovingians, instead of imposing a uniform rule of conduct 
on their various subjects, permitted each people, and each tamily of their 
empire, freely to enjoy their domestic institutions ;(69) nor were the Romans 
excluded from the common benefits of this legal toleration. f 70) The children 
embraced the law of their parents, the wife that of her husband, the freedman 
that q( bis patron : and, in all causes, where the parties were of different 
nations, the plainti£^ or accuser, was oblked to follow the tribunal of the 
defendant, who maj always plead a judicial presumption of right or innocence. 
A more ample latitude was allowed, if every citizen, in the presence of the 
jud^e, migbt declare the law under which he desired to live, and the national 
society to which be chose to belong. Such an indulgence would abolish the 
partial distinctions of victoiT; and the Roman provincials mieht patiently acqui- 
esce in the hardships of their condition ; since it depended on themselves to 
assume the privilege, i£ they dared tp assert the character, of free and warlike 
Barbarians.(7l) 

When justice inexorably requires the death of a murderer, each private citizen 
Is fortified by the assurance, tnat the laws, the magistrate, and the whole com- 
munity, are the guardians of bis personal safety. But in the loose society of the 
Germans, revenge was always honourable, and often meritorious ; the indepen- 
dent warrior chastised, or vindicated, with bb own hand, the injuries which he 
had offered, or received ; and he had only to dread the resentment of the sons, 
and kinsmen, of the enemy whom he had sacrificed to his selfish or angry pas- 
sions. The magistrate, conscious of bis weakness, interposed, not to punish, 
but to reconcile ; and he was satisfied if he could persuade or compel, tne con- 
tending parties to pay, and to accept the moderate fine which bad been ascer- 
tained as the price of biood.(72) The fierce spirit of the Franks would have 
opposed a more rie^orous sentence ; the same fierceness despised these ineffectual 
restraints: and when their simple manners had been corrujpted by the wealth 
of Gaul, the public peace was continually violated by acts ot hasty or deliberate 
^uilt. In every just government, the same penalty is inflicted, or at least is 
imposed, for tlie murcfer of a peasant or a prince. But the national inequality 
established by the Franks, in their criminal proceedings, was the last insult and 
abuse of conquest.(73) In the calm moments of legislation, tbey solemnly pro- 
nounced that the life of a Roman was of smaller value than that of a Barbarian. 
The ,BjUnuUonf{14) a name expressive of the most illustrious birth or dignity 

(60) The Ripaarlaii law dedaret, and defloM, Uils indulgence In favour of tiie plaintiff (tiuzxzi. in torn. 
Iv. p. S40) ; and tiie same toleration is understood, or ezpreseed. in all the CkKles, except that of the Vial- 

EittM of Spain. Tanta diveraitas legum (rays Agobard, in the ninth century), quanta non solum in regioi»- 
us, aut eivitatibuB, sed etiam in muitis dooiibuM habetur. Nam plenunque contingit ut simul eant aut 
aedeant qulnque homines, et nullus eoruro conuuunem legem cum altero habeat (in torn. vL p. 350). Be 
^lishly proTOses to introduce a unlformitr of law, as well u of fUth.t 

(70j Inter Komanos negotia caunrum Romanis legibus prccipimus tennlnari. Such are the words of 
A general conetitutfon promulgated by Cloodie, the aoa of Ciovia, and sola laaatach of Um Franlu (in ton. 
iv. p. 116), about the year SfiQ. 

(71) This liberty of choice^aa been aptly deduced (Esprit des LoIjc, 1. zxvill. 9,) fltm a eonatitutioa of 
LoUiaire LX^eg- Laugobard, 1. il. tiL tvli. In Codex Lindebrog. p. 6M) ; though the example is too recent 
and partial From a various reading in the Salic law (tiu xliv. not zlv.), the Abbd de Mably (torn. i. p. 
S90-HBB3,) has eoujectured, that, at first, a Barbarian only, and afterward anv man (consequenUy a 
Boman) might live according to the law of the Franks. I am eorrv to oflbnd this ingenious conjecture hv 
observing, that the stricter eenee {Barbarum) is expressed in the reformed oopv of Charlemagne; which is 
oonfinn«l by the Royal and WolfenbulUe 1138. The looser interpretation ykamtnam) Is authorized only 
by the MS. of Fulda, from whence Heroldos publtohed his edition. See Uie four original texu of Uie SaUe 
law, In torn. iv. p. U7. 173. lOCt. 830. 

(72) In the heroic tiroes of Greece, the guilt of murder was expiated by a pecuniary satislhetion to the 
family of the d^^ceased (Feithlus Antiquital. Homeric. 1. il. c. 8). Heineccius, in his prefhce to the Ele- 
nents of Germanic law, favourably aunests, that at Rome and Athena, homicide was only punished with 
ealle. It is trae : but exile was a capital punishment for a citizen of Roma or Athena. 

(73) This proportion is fixed by Uie Salic (tit. xliv. in torn. iv.p.l47,) and the Rlpuarian (tit yii.zi. 
mvi in torn. iv. p. 837. 841,) laws: but the latter does not distinguish any diilbrenoe of Romana Yet 
the orders of the clergy are placed above the Franks themselves, and the Burgundians and Aleraanal 
between the Fianks and the Romans. 

(74) The JhUnuUffius, gai » tnuU DamMnicot twu, hudiyfidOut ondoubladly repreaent the fim4iider 
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Among the Franks, was appreciated at the turn of six bondred pieces of coM; 
while the noble provincial, who was admitted to the king's table, mirht be 
l^ally murdered at the expense of three hundred pieces. Two hundred wen 
deemed sufficient for a Frank of ordinaiy condition ; but the meaner Romans 
were exposed to disgrace and danger by a trifling compensation of one hundred, 
or even hfty, pieces of gold. Had these laws been regulated by any principle of 
equity or reason, tbe public protection should hare supplied m just proportion 
the want of personal strength. But tbe legislator had weighed * in the scale, not 
of justice, but of policy, the loss of a soldier against that ofa slave : the head of 
an insolent and rapacious Barbarian was guarded by a heanr fine j and the 
slightest aid was aiOforded to the most defenceless subjects. Time insensibly 
abated the pride of the conquerors, and tbe patience of the vanquisbed ^ and 
the boldest citizen was taught by experience, that he might suflEer more injuries 
than he could inflict. As the manners of the Franks oecaroe less ferocious^ 
their laws were rendered more severe ; and the Merovingian kings attempted 
to imitate the impartial rigour of the Visigoths and Bui]^undians.(75) Under 
the empire of Charlemagne, murder was universally punished with death : and 
tbe use of capital punishments has been liberally multiplied in the jurisprudeoce 
of modem Europe.^76) 

The civil and militaiypfofessions, which bad been separated by Constantine, 
were again united by the Barbarians. Tbe harsh sound of tbe Teutonic appel* 
lations was mollified into the Latin titles of Duke, of Count, or of Prefect; 
and the same officer assumed, within his district, the command of the troops, 
and tbe administration of justice.(77) But the fierce and illiterate chiefbiin 
was seldom qualified to discharge the duties of a judge, which require all the 
faculties of a philosophic mind, laboriously cultivated by experience and studr ; 
and his rude ignorance was compelled to embrace some simple, and visible^ 
methods of ascertaining the cause of justice. In every religion, the Deity has 
been invoked to confirm tbe truth, or to punish the falseho^ of human testi- 
mony ; but this powerful instrument was misapplied, and abused, by tbe sim- 
plicity of tbe German legislators. Tbe party accused might justify his innocence, 
Dy producing before their tribunal a number of friendly witnesses, who solemnly 
declared their belief, or assurance, that he was not guilty. According to tfate 
weight of tbe charge, this legal number of eomfurgaion was multiplied i 
seventy-two voices were required to absolve an incendiary, or assassin ; ana 
when the chastity of a queen of France was suspected, three hundred gallant 
nobles swore, without hesitation, that tbe infant prince had been actually be- 
eotten by her deceased husband.(78) The sin and scandal of manifest and 
frequent perjuries engaged the magistrates to remove these dangerous tempta- 
tions ; and to supply tbe defects of human testimony, by the famous experiments 
of fire and water. These extraordinary trials were so capriciously contrived, that, 
in some cases, guilt, and innocence in others, could not be proved without the 
interposition of a miracle. Such miracles were readily provided by fraud and 
credulity; the most intricate causes were determined by this easy and infallible 

of Franka; but It It ft oaettloQ whsUMr their rank was penonal, or hereditary. The Abb^ de MaUy (too. 
I. p. 334—347,) is not diBplcased to mortify the pride of biiUi (Enprit, 1. xxz. c. 35), by daUng tbe origwi of 
French nobility from the reign of Clotaire I L (A. D. 615.) 

(75) See Uie rurgundian lawi (tit. il. In torn. iv. p. S57), the Code of the Vieigotht (L vl. tiu t. Ib toa. 
iv. p. 384), and the constitution of Chitderbert^ not of Paris, but moet evidently of Austraaia (in torn. It. 
p. 119). Their premature eeverity was •ometimea raah and ezoeaaive. ChUdebert condemned not on^ 
nurderenhutrobben; quomodo sine lege involavtt, aine lege moriatur; and even the negligent judge 
was involved in the aame lenience. The Vitigotha abandoned an unsucceadui surgeon to the family 
of his deceased paUent, ut quod de eo (bcere voluerint habeant potestaiem (1. zL tiL k fai tooL fT. 
11.431). 

r7(h See in the sixth volume of the works of Reineccius, the elementa Juris Germanid, 1. H. y. 0. 
No. 961 , 968. 980—983. Yet some veatjges of these pecuniary compoeitiona for murder, have been traced 
In Germany, as late as the aizteenth century. 

(77) Tbe whole subject of the Germanic judges, and their jurlsdfedoa, Is eoplously treated by Helnee- 
eius (Element Jur. Germ. 1. Ul. No. l<-79). I cannot find any proof, that, under tbe Merovingian laoe^ 
•esAtiM, or assessors, were chosen bv the people.* 

(78) Gregor. Turoo. L vili. c. 9, In tom. ii. p. 316. Montesquieu observes (Esprit des Lolz, 1. zztill. 
c 13), that the Salic law did not admit these lugathft froof» so universally established in the Barbarta 
eodes. Yet this obscure concubine (Fredegundis) , wlio became the wife or the giandaoa of Clovla, mtm 
kSMibltowwIUie Salle law a -» 
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method; and the turhulent Barbarians, who m^ have disdained the sentence 
of the magistrate, submissivelj acquiesced in the judgment of 6od.(79) 

But the trials by single combat gradually obtained superior credit ana autho* 
ritj, among a warhke people, who could not believe, that a brave man deserved 
to suffer, or that a coward deserved to live.(80^ Both in civil and criminal 
proceedings, the plaintiff, or accuser, the detenciant, or even the witness, was 
exposed to mortal challenge from the antagonist who was destitute of legal 
proofe ; and it was incumbent on them, either to desert their cause, or publicly 
to maintain their honour, in the list of battle. They fought either on foot or on 
horseback, according to the custom of their nation ;(81) and the decision of the 
8Hx>rd, or lance, was ratified by the sanction of Heaven, of the judge, and of the 
people. This sanguinary law was introduced into Gaul by tne Bunnindians i 
and their legislator Gundobald( 82) condescended io answer the complaints and 
objections of hit subject Avitus. ^ Is it not tn> ," said the king of Burgundy 
to the bishop, ^ that the event of national wars, and private combats, is directed 
by the judgment of God ; and that his prpvi jence awards the victory to the 
juster cause V* By such prevailing ara^uments, the absurd and cruel practice 
of judicial duels, which had been peculiar to some tribes of Germany, was pro- 
pas^ated and established in all the monarchies of Europe, from Sicily to the 
Baltic. At the end of .ten centuries, the reign of legal violence was not totally 
extinguished ; and the ineffectual censures of saints, of popes, and of synods^ 
may seem to prove, that the influence of sujpentition is weakened by its unna* 
tural alliance with reason and humanity. The tribunals were stained with the 
blood, perhaps, of innocent and respectable citizens ; the law, which now 
favoura the rich, then yielded to the strong ; and the old, the feeble, and the 
infirm, were condemned, either to renounce the fairest claims and possessions, 
to sustain the dangers of an unequal confiict,(83) or to trust the douotful aid of 
a mercenary champion. This oppressive jurisprudence was imposed on the 
provincials of Gaul, who complained of any injuries ]n their persons and pro- 
perty. Whatever might be the strength, or coursjge, of individuals, the vic- 
torious Barbarians >excelled in the love and exercise of arms ; and the van- 
<iuished Roman was unjustly summoned to repeat in his own person, the bloody 
contest which had been already decided against his country.(84) 

A devouring; host of one hundred and twenty thousand Germans had formerly 
passed the Rhine under the command of Ariovistus. One-third part of the fer> 
tile lands of the Sequani was appropriated to their use ; and the conqueror 
80on repeated his oppressive demand of another third, for the accommodation 
of a new colony of twenty-four thousand Barbarians, whom he had invited to 
share the rich oarvest of Gaul.(85) At the distance of five hundred years, the 

(70) HuratMi, in til* Aatlquitiei of luly, hM given two IMswrtetloM (zxxvUi. zxxix.) on tittjudf- 
menu of God. It WH ezpeeted that jire would not burn th« innocent; and that the pure element of waUr 
would not allow the guilty to link Into lis bosom. 

(dU) MonieM|uleu (Esprit dee Loix, I. zjcvili. c. 17,) baa condeeeended to explain and ezcuae " la 
maniere de penser de nos pares,'* oa the subject of Judicial eomhau. > He follows this stiange insUiaUoa 
from the age of Gundobald to that of St. Lewis; and the phlloaopher is sometimes lost in the legal 
ftntiquariaii. 

(81) In a memorable duel at Atx-ia-Cbapelle (A. D. 890), before the emperor Lewie the Pious; lUi 
biographer obeervee, aeeoadum legem propriam, ut pole Quia oterqiie Gothua orat, raue»tri pugiiA 
oonKrenus est (ViL Lud. Pll, c. 33, In torn. vl. p. 109). Ermoldus Nlgellus (I. 111. 543—038, In torn. vl. 
p. 48-^50), who describes the duel, admires the ar» nova of fighting on horseback, which was nnknown 
to the Franks. 

(83) In his original edict, pqblished at Lyons (A. D.561), Oundobald establishes and Justifies the nse of 

iudicial combat (Leg. Bur^und. lit. zlv. In torn. II. p. 907, 968). Three hundred yean afterward, Agobanl^ 
liahop of Lyons, solicited Lewis the Pious to aboitsh the law of an Arian tyrant (in torn. vl. p. 35^-^58) 
He relates the conversation of Oundobald and A Titus. 

(83) ^^Accidit** (says Agobard), ut non solum valentes virlbns, eed etiam infirml et aenes laeessantor 
ad pti;;nam, etiam pro ▼itlssirois rebus. Quibus foraKbus eertaminibus contingunt homlcldia injusta; et 
crudples ae perversl eventus Jodicioram." Like a prudent rlietorlcian, be suppfesses the legal privilega 
of hiring champions. 

(84) Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, xzvili. c 14), who understands wfty the Judicial combat wat 
admitted by the Burgundlans, Rlpuarlans, Alemanni, Bavarians, Lombards, Thuringians, Prisons, and 
Clazons, Is satisfied (and Agobard seems to countenance \'ie assertion,) that it was not allowed by iIm 
Balic law. Yet the same custom, at least In cases of treason, is mentioned by Ermoldus Nigettns (I. iiL 
543, in torn. vi. p. 48), and the anonymous biographer of Lewis the Pious (c 46 In torn. vl. p. 119), as th« 
«*mos antioottf FraolBoram, mora Francis anlito,'* &c., expramions too general to exclude the noUett o| 
dMrlribciu 05) Cesar deBelL Gail LLc. Ui,<a torn. LpSU 
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Visigoths and fiui^gundiaos, who revelled the defeat of Arioyisfus, usurped te 
same unequal proportion of two-thirM of the subject lands. But this distri* 
bution, instead of spreading over the province, may be reasonably confined to 
the peculiar districts where the victorious people haa been planted by their own 
choice, or by the policy of their^leader* In these districts, each Barbarian 
was connected by the ties of hospitality with some Roman provincial. To this 
unwelcome euest, the proprietor was compelled to abandon two-thirds of his 
patrimony : but the German, a shepherd, and a hunter, might sometimes coo- 
tent himself with a spacious range of wood and pasture, and resign the smallest, 
though most valuable, portion, to the toil of the industrious husbandman. (86) 
The silence of ancient and authentic testimony has encourased an opinion, that 
the rapine of the Franks w^s not moderated, or disguised, by the forms of a 
le^al division ; that they di oersed themselves over the provinces of Gaul, 
Without order or control ; aL ^ that each victorious robber, according to his 
wants, his avarice, and his stra s^h, measured, with his sword, the extent of his 
new inheritance. At a distance from their sovereign, the Barbarians might 
indeed be tempted to exercise such arbitraiy depredation ; but the firm and 
artful policy of Clovis must curb a licentious spirit, which would a|Kiavate the 
miseiy of the vanquished, while it corrupted (be union and discipline of the 
conquerors.* The memorable vase of Soissons is a monument, and a pledge, of 
the regular distribution of the Gallic spoils. It was the duty, and the interest, of 
Clovis, to provide rewards for a successful army, and settlements for a numerous 
people ; without inflicting any wanton, or superfluous injuries, on the loyal Ca* 
tholics of Gaul. The ample fund, which be might lawfully acquire, of the 
Imperial patrimony, vacant lands, and Gothic usurpations, would diminish the 
cruel necessity of seizure and confiscation ; and the humble provincials would 
more patiently acquiesce in the equal' and regular distribution of their loss.(87) 
The wealth of the Merovingian princes consisted in their extensive domain. 
After the conquest of Gaul, they still delighted in the rustic simplicity of theur 
ancestors : the cities were abandoned to solitude and decay ; and their coins^ 
their charters, and their synods, are still inscribed with the names of the vUlaSi 
or rural palaces, in whicn they successively resided. One hundred and sixty 
of these pcdaceB, a title which need not excite any unseasonable ideas of art or 
luxury, were scattered through the provinces of their kingdom ; and if some 
mifi^bt claim the honours of a fortress, the far greater part could be esteemed 
onfy in the light of profitable farms. The mansion of the long-haired kines 
was surrounded with convenient yards, and stables, for the cattle and the poul* 
try ; the earden was planted with useful vegetables : the various trades, the 
labours, ofagriculture, and even the arts of hunting ana fishing, were exercised 
b}[ servile hands for the emolument of the sovereign ; his magazines were filled 
with com and wine, either for sale or consumption ; and the whole administra- 
tion was conducted by the strictest maxims of private economy.(8S) This 
ample patrimony was appropriated to supply the hospitable plenty of Clovis, 
ana his successors ; and to reward the fidelit]^ of their brave companions, who» 
both in peace and war, were devoted to their personal service. Instead of a 
horse, or a suit of armour, each companion, according to his rank, or merit, or 
favour^ was invested with a ben^uxt the primitive name, and most simple form^ 

(88) The obtcura blnti of ft dlvUon of lands occaafonally seattered In ttie laws of Uie BanundiaiM 
(dL hy. No. 1. S, In torn. W. p. 971, S79,) and Vhigndis (I. x. tiu I. No. 8, 9. Itt, in torn. iv. p. 4SS, «». 
430), are skllfally explained by Uie president Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 1. xxx. c. 7,S, 9). I sbaJl 
QBlf add, that, among tbe Goths, the division seems to have been ascertained by the Judgment of tha 
neighbourhood ; that the Barbarians frequently usurped the remaining third; and, that the Somau 
Bight recover their right, unless they were barred by a prescription of fifty years. 

(87) It is singular enough, that the president de Montesqideu (Esprit des Lolx, 1. xzz. c 7,) and the 
Abb« de Mably (Observations, torn. i. p. 91, 93,) agree in this strange supposition of arbitrary and private 
rapine. The count de Boulainvilliers (Etat de la France, lom. 1. p. 22, 33), shows a strong understandinct 
through a cloud of ignorance and prejudic«it 

(88) See the rustic edict, or rather code, of Charleroagne, which contains seventy distinct and minote 
letulationa of that great monarch (in torn. v. n. 652—657). He requires an account of the horns ao4 
skins of the goats, allows " -■ • ■■ ........ ...._. . _ 



an of the goats, allows his flsh to be sold, and carefully directs, that the laner villas ICayitantm) 
maintain one hundred hens and thirty geese ; and the smaller {MminonaUa) fifty hens and twelve 
MabUlon (de Re DipUNnatica) has loiUBtigated. the names, tbe number, and the situation of the 
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ot the feudal possessions. These ^ifb mi^t be resumed at the pleasure of the 
•overeien ; and his feeble prerogative derived some support from the influence 
of his liberality/ fiut this dependent tenure was gradualljr abolished(89) by 
the independent and rapacious nobles of France, who estabhshed the perpetual 
properly, and hereditary succession, of their benefices : a revolution salutary to 
the earth, which had been injured, or neglected, bv its precarious ma8ters.(90) 
Besides these royal and beneficiary estates, a large proportion bad been 
assigned, in the division of Gaul, of allodial and Salic lands : they were exempt 
ilrom tribute, and the Salic lands were equally shared among the male 
descendants of the Franks.(91^ 

In the bloody discord, and silent decay, of the Merovingian line, a new order 
of tyrants arose in the provinces, who, under the appellation of Seniors or 
Lords, usurpjsd a right to govern, and a license to oppress, the subjects of their 
peculiar territory. Their ambition might be checked by the hostile resistance 
of an equal : but the laws were extinguished; and the sacrilegious Barbarians 
who dared to provoke the veng[eance of a sabt or bishop,(92} would seldom 
respect the landmarks of a profane and defenceless neighbour. The common^ 
or public rights of nature, such as they had always been deemed by the 
Roman jurisprudence,(93) were severely restrained by the German conquerors* 
whose amusement, or rather passion, was the exercise of bunting. The vague 
dominion, which Man has assumed over the wild inhabitants of the earth, the 
air, and the waters, was confined to aome fortunate individuals of the human 
species. Gaul was again overspread with woods i and the animals, who were 
jreserved for the use, or pleasure, of the lord, might ravage with impunity the 
fields of his industrious vassals. The chase was the sacred privilege of the 
nobles, and their domestic servants. Plebeian transgressors were legally chas- 
tised with stripes and imprisonment j(94) but in an age which admitted a slight 
composition for the life ol a citizen, it was a capital crime to destroy a stag or 
a wild bull within the precincts of the royal forests.(95) 

According to the maxims of ancient war, the conqueror became the lawful 
master of the enemy whom he had subdued and spared: (96) and the fruitful 
cause of personal slaveiy, which had been almost suppressed by the peaceful 
sovereignty of Rome, was again revived and multiplied by the perpetual hos« 
tilities of the independent Barbarians. The Goth, the Buxgundian, or the Frank, 
who returned from a successful expedition, dragged after him a long train of 
sheep, of oxen, and of human captives, whom he treated with the same brutal 
contempt The youths of an elegant form and ing^enuous aspect, were set apart 
for the domestic service ; a doubtful situation, which alternately exposed them 

(80) FnMD a P«Mf6 of th« Burgondlan law (tit. 1. No. 4, In torn. !▼. p. S57), It It evident, that a 
dflsenriqg ioq might expect lo bold Uie lande whloh hie father bad reoeived from the royal bounty of 
Gundobald. The BiMgundiane would flonly maintain their privUege> and their example migbt eocouraga 
ti ^ beneflciariee of Fraoee. 

(90) The revolutions of the benefleei and flefk are clearly fixed by the AbbA da Mably. His aceurata 
dielinctioQ of Umu gives him a merit to which even Mootaiquieu ie a itranger. 

(91) See the Salic law (ttt Ixii. in torn. iv. p. 156). The origin and nature of theee Balic landa, 
which in timee of ignorance were perfectly undentood, now perplex our moet learned and ugacioua 
criiiefl.t 

(U9) Many of the two hundred and fix miracles of St. Martin (Oreg. Turon. In MaximA Blbliotheoi 
Patrum, torn. zi. p. 896—033), were repeatedly performed U> punish sacrilege. Audite hcc omnea 
(exdaiuia the bishop of Tburs,) potestatem habentesi after relating, how some horses run mad, that bad 
been turned into a sacred meadow. 

(93) Heiiiec Clement. Jur. German. 1. i). p. 1, No. 8. 

(94^ Jona<«, bishop of Orleans (A. D. 831--89S, Cave, Hist, liitienrla, p. 443,) eeosurss the Ugal 
tyranny of the nobleSi Pro feris, quas eura hominum non aluit, sed Deus in commune mortaiibus ad 
iitendttm concessit pauperes a potentloribus spollantur, flagellantur, ergastuHs dBtnidttntur,et multa alia 
patluntur. Hoe enlmqul fkciunt, lefe mundi se facere Juste posse oontendant. De InstituUooe Laico- 



ram, 1. ii. c.83, apud Thomsssin, Discipline de rEglise. torn. iU. p. 1348. 

(95) On a mere suspicion, Ohundo, a chamberlsFn or Oontran, Idna of Burgundy, was stoned to deatti 
\Greg. Turon 1. x. & 10, in torn. Ii. p. 360). John of Salisbury (PoUsrat 1. i. c. 4,ya8serts the righu of 
nature, and exposes the eniei pcactioe of the twelfth century. Bee Heineocius, £lenL Jur. Germ. 1. il. 
p.l,No.51'--$f. 



asif (de Jure Belli et Pads, I. iii, c. 7), as well as his commentator Barbeyrac, have laboured to 
!t whh the laws of nature and 



hi 
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to the lavourabley or cnielt impulse of passion. * The usefu] mechanics and sev- 
Tants (smiths, carpenters, tailors, shoemakers, cooks, gardeners, dyers, and 
workmen id gold and silver, &c.) employed their skill for the use, or profit, of 
their master. But the Roman captives who were destitute of art, hut capable 
of labour, were condemned* without regard to their former rank, to tend the 
cattle, and cultivate the lands of the Barbariaiis. The number of the hereditary 
bondsmen, wbo were attached to the Gallic estates, was continually increased 
by new supplies ; and the servile people, according to the situation and temper 
of their bras, was sometimes raised by precarious indulgence, and more fre- 
Guently depressed by capricious despotism.(97) An absolute power of life and 
death was exercisea by these lords : and when they married their daughters, 
a train of useful servants, chained on the wagons, to prevent their escape, was 
sent as a nuptial present into a distant country. (98) The majesty of the Roman 
laws protected the liberty of each citizen, against the rash effects of his own 
distress, or despair. But the subjects of the Merovineian kin&?s might alienate 
their personal freedom ; and this act of legal suicide, which was familiarlj 
Practised, is expressed in terms most disgraceful and afflictinr to the dignity of 
uman nature.(99) The example of the poor, who purchased life by the sacri- 
fice of all that can render lite desirable, was graduall}r imitated by the feeble 
and the devout, who, in times of public disorder, pusillanimously crowded to 
shelter themselves under the battlements of a powerful chief, and around the 
shrine of a popular saint. Their submission was accepted by these temporal, 
or spiritual, patrons ; and the hasty transaction irrecoverably fixed their own 
condition, and that of their latest posterity. From the reign of Clovis, during 
five successive centuries, the laws and manners of Gaul uniformly tended to 
promote the increase, and to confirm the duration of personal servitude. Time 
and violence almost obliterated the intermediate nmss of society ; and left an 
obscure and narrow interval between the noble and the slave. This arbitraiy 
and recent division has been transformed by pride and prejudice into a national 
distinction, universally established by the arms and the laws of the Merovingians. 
The nobles, who claimed their genuine, or fabulous, descent, from the indepen> 
dent and victorious Franks, have asserted, and abused, the indefeasible right of 
conquest over a prostrate crowd of slaves and plebeians, to whom they imputed 
the imaginary disgrace of a Gallic, or Roman, extraction. 

The general state and revolutions of France^ a name which was imposed by 
the conquerors, may be illustrated by the particular example of a province, a 
diocess, or a senatorial family. Auvergne had formerly maintained a just pre- 
eminence amon^ the independent states and cities of Gaul. The brave and 
numerous inhabitants displayed a singular trophy : the sword of Cesar himself, 
which he had lost when he w^s repulsed before the walls of Geigovia.(lOO) 
As the common offspring of Troy, they claimed a fraternal alliance with the 
Romans ;(10l) and if each province had imitated the courage and loyally of 
Auveigne, the fall of the Western empire might have been prevented, or 
delayed. They firmly maintained the fidelity which they had reluctantly sworn 
to the Visigoths : but when their bravest nobles had fallen in the battle of Poi- 
tiers, they accepted, without resistance, a victorious and Catholic sovere^^ 

(97) The atate. profeMlom, &c. of the German. Italian, and GaJIic alavei, during Uie middle afea, an 
explained by Heinecciua (Element Jur. Germ. 1. 1. No. 2&— 47. Muratori Dioertat. xiv xv.}, Duoangs 
(Gloaa. 8ub voce Servi)^ and the AbM do Mably (ObBervailona, torn. ii. p. 3, «cc S37, ice)* 

(98) Grecory of Toura (I. vi. c. 45, in torn. ii. p. 399,) reiatea a memorable example, in which C3dlderfe 
only abused the private rights of a master. Many families, which belonged to bte da«»« Jtoe«i««, in Um 
neighbourhood of Paris, were forcibly sent away into Spain. 

(99) Licenliam habeatis milil quaJemcunque volueritis disciplinam ponere ; vel v^umdare, aut quod 
VObls placuerit de me facere. Marculf Formal. 1. ii. 88. in torn. iv. p. 497. The jFVnRwia of U*- 
denbrogius (p. 559), and that of Anjou (p. 565), are to the same effect. Gregory of Tours (I. viL c. 4S^ 
ta torn. ii. p. 31L} spealu of many persons, who sold themselves for bread, in a great famine. 

(100} When Cesar saw it, he laughed (Plutarch, in Cesar, in torn. i. pw 409) ; yet he ralatea hia umim* 
eeasful siege of Gergovia, with less franltness than we might expect from a great man to whom ▼ictory 
was familiar. He aclinowledges, however, that in one attaclc he lost fi>ity-aiz centurions and seven 
hundred men (de Bell. Gsllica, I. vi. c. 44— S3, in lorn. i. p. 870—372). 

(.101) Audebanc se ' ioni*^m frft>-«s Latio dicere, et sanguine ab Iliaco populob computare (Sidoa. 
^liml^niiil^ynn'*'^ T^ U ta» 4. p. 799) 7 am not informed of the degnea and cirettiBittBUs of ttili 
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This easy and valuable conquest was acbieved, and p<^ssessed, by TheodoriCy 
the eldest son of Clovis : but the remote province was separated from his Aus- 
trian dominions, by the intermediate kingdoms of Soissons, Paris, and Orleans 
which formed, aHer their father's death, the inheritance of bis three brothers. 
The king of Paris, Childebert, was tempted by the neighbourhood and beauty 
of Auvergne.(l02) The Upper oountiy, whicn rises toward the south into tb« 
mountains of the Cevennes, presented a rich and various prospect of woods and 
pastures ; the sides of the hills were clothed with vines ; and each eminence 
was crowned with a villa or castle. In the Lower Auveifcne, the river Aliier 
flows through the fair and spacious plain of Limagpe ; acd the inexhaustible 
fertility of the soil supplied, and still supplies, without any interval of repose, 
the constant repetition of the same harvests.(103) On the false report, that 
their lawful sovereign had been slain in Germany, Uie city and diocess of Au« 
vergne were betrayed b^ the grandson of Sidonius Apollinaris. Childebert 
enjoyed this clandestine victoiy ; and the free subjects of Theodoric threatened 
to desert his standard, if he indulged his private, resentment, while the nation 
was engaged in the fiuigundian war. But the Franks of Austrasia soon yielded 
to the persuasive eloquence of their king. ^ Follow me," said Theodoric, 
''into Auveigne : I will lead you into a province, where rou may acquire gold, 
silver, slaves, cattle, and precious apparel, to the full extent of your wishes. I 
repeat my promise ; I give you the people, and their wealth, as your prey; 
and you may transport them at pleasure into your own countiy." By the exe* 
cution of this promise Theodonc justly forfeited the allegiance of a people, 
vrhom he devoted to destruction. His troops, reinforced by th^ fiercest Barba« 
rians of Germany,(104) spread desolation over the fruitful face of Auvei^ne ; 
and two places only, a strong castle, and a faolv shrine, were saved, or re- 
deemed, (rom their licentious fury. The castle of Merolac(l06) was seated on a 
lofty rock, which rose a hundred feet above the surface of the plain ; and a 
laige reservoir of fresh water was enclosed, with some arable lanos, within the 
circle of its fortifications. The Franks beheld with envy and despair this im- 
pregnable fortress : but they surprised a party of fifty stragglers ; and, as they 
were oppressed by the numoer of their captives, they fixed, at a trifling ransom, 
the alternative of life or death for these wretched victims, whom the cruel 
Barbarians were prepared tp massacre on the refusal of the garrison. Another 
detachment penetrated as far as Brivas, or Brioude, where the inhabitants, with 
their valuable effects, had taken refuge in the sanctuaiy of St. Julian. The 
doors of the church resisted the assault ; but a daring soldier entered through a 
window of the choir, and opened a passage to his companions. The cleigy 
and people, the sacred and the profane spoils, were rudely torn from the altar : 
and the sacrilegious division was made at a small distance from the town of 
Brioude. But this act of impiety was severely chastised by the devout son of 
Clovis. He punished with death the most atrock>us offendens ; leA their secret 
accomplices to the vengeance of St. Julian; released the captives; restored 
the plunder ; and exteiKled the rights of the sanctuaiy, five miles round the 
septiicore of the holy martyr.(106) 
Before the Austrasian army retreated from Auveigne, Theodoric exacted 

(103) Either the fint. or lecond, partition among the tone of Clovla, had giyen Berry to Childebert 
(Ores. Turon. I. Hi. c 13, In torn. II. p. 198), Velim (said he,) A vemam, J>waiM», que tantft Jocunditatla 
cratil refulgere dicitur ocullt cemere (L 111. c 9, n. 191). The face of (be eountry was concealed by a 
flilck fiv, when the king of Paris made hla entry Into ulennont 

(103) For the description of Aavergne, see SIdonlos (1. It. epIsL 91, In torn. i. p. 793), with the m>tei of 
Bavaron and Sirmond (p. 979, and 51, of their respective edhiont), BouiainvUIIers (Eut de la Franca^ 
— . fl. p. S4S^— 968), and the Abb£ de la Longuerue (Description de la France, part i. p. 133^139). 



(IM) Furorem gentium, que de ulteriore Rlieni amnls parte venerant superare non poterat (Greg. 
Turon. 1. It. c W, la torn. 11. 980). was the excuse of another king of Austrasia 'A. D. 574), for tha 
vavaKes which his troops committeo la the nelghboarfaood of Paris. 

(105) From the name and situation, the Benedictine editors of Gregory of Tonrs (in tooa. il. p. 108), 
have fixed this fortress at a j^ace named OauUl MerKaet two miles fVom Maariae, In the Upper 
Au vergne. In this description, I translate i^fira as If I read nUra; the' two prepoaltioos are perpetually 
aonfounded by Gregory, or his transcribers ; and the sense must always decide^ 

(106) Bee these revolutions and wan of Auvergne, In Gregory of Toun (1. 11. e. 97. la torn. 11. p. IBSL 
•ad 1. Hi. c 9. 19, 13, p. 191, 198. de Idlraculls St. Jolian. c 13| in tonu 11. p. 486)* Ho ftequanlly hacn^S 
Ids extraordinary attention to his native country. 
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«ome pledg;e8 of the fiitttre loyaltj of a people, whose just hatred could be 
restrained only by their fear. A select band of noble youths, the sons of ^ 
principal senators, was delirored to the conqueror, as tne hostages of the faith 
of Childebert, and of their countrymen. On the first rumour of war, or con- 
spiracy, these guiltless youths were reduced to a state of servitude ; and one 
of th^m, Attalu8,(107) whose adventures are more particularly related, kept hk 
master's horses in the diocess of Treves. After a painful search, he was dis- 
covered, in this unworthy occupation, by the emissaries of his grandfather, 
Gregory bishop of Langres ; but his offers of ransom were sternly rejected by 
the avarice of the Barbarian who recjuired an exorbitant sum of ten pounds ot 
sold for the freedom of his noble captive. His deliverance was edited by the 
Eardy stratagem of Leo, a slave belonging to the kitchens of the bishop of 
Langres.(l08) An unknown agent easily introduced him into the same family. 
The Barbarian purchased Leo for the price of twelve pieces of gold; and was 
pleased to learn, that he was deeply skilled in the luxui^ of an episcopal table : 
^ Next Sunday," said the Frank, ** I shall invite my neighbours, and kinsmen. 
Exert thy art, and force them to confess, that they have never seen, or tasted, 
such an entertainment, even in the king's house." Leo assured him, that, if be 
would provide a sufficient quantity (m poultiy, his wishes should be satisfied. 
The master, who already aspired to the merit of elegant hospitality, assumed, 
as his own, the praise which the voracious guests unanimously bestowed on his 
cook ; and the dexterous Leo insensibly acquired the trust and management d[ 
his household. After the patient expectation of a whole year, he cautiously 
whispered his design to Attalus, and exhorted him to prepare for flight in the 
ensuing nie^ht At the hour of midnight, the intemperate guests retired from 
table ; and the Frank's son-in-law, whom Leo attended to his apartment with a 
nocturnal potation, condescended to jest on the facility with which he might 
betray his trust. The intrepid slave, after sustaining this dangerous railleir, 
entered his master's bed-chamber; removed his spear and shield; silently 
drew the fleetest horses from the stable : unbarred the ponderous ptes ; biA 
excited Attalus to save his life and liberty oy incessant diligence. Their appre- 
hensions uii^d them to leave their horses on the banks of tne Meuse ;(109^ they 
swam the nver, wandered three days in the adjacent forest, and subsisted only 
by the accidental discovery of a wild plum-tree. As they lay concealed in a 
dark thicket, they heard the noise of horses : they were terrified by the amy 
countenance of their master, and they anxiously listened to his declaration, that, 
if he could seize the guilty fugitives, one of them be would cut in pieces with 
bis sword, and would expose the other on a gibbet. At length, Attalus, and 
his faithftil Leo, reached the friendly habitation of a presbyter of Rheims, who 
recruited their fainting strengdi with bread and wine, concealed them from the 
search of their enemy, and safely conducted them beyond the limits of the 
Austrasian kingdom, to the episcopal palace of Langres. Gregorr embraced 
bis grandsod with tean of joy, gratefully delivered Leo, with his whole family, 
from the yoke of servitude, ana bestowed on him the property of a farm, where 
he might end his days iq happiness and freedom. Perhaps this singular adven- 
ture, which is marked with so many circumstances of truth and nature, was 
related by Attalus himself, to his cousin, or nephew, the first historian of the 

(107) The ftoiy of Atttlni k related by Gratory of T^on ^L ill. e. 10| In torn. ILa 109—195). Rk 
editor, the P. Ruinvt, confouodi thia Attalus, who was a vouth (puer) in the year 538, with a fHend of 
Bldonloa of the aame name, who was count of Autun, fifty or sixty yeaia before. Such an error, whlek 
cannot be imputed to ignorance, b excused, Jn some d^ee, by its own magnitude. 

(106) This Gregory, Uie great grandfaUier of Gregory of Tours (in torn. ii. p. 107. 4fiO),Uved ninety-two 
years ; of which he passed forty as count of Autun, and thirty-two, as biabop of Laagraa. Aocordinc t& 
Ibe poet Fortunotus. he displayed equal merit in tbeee different stations. 
NobMIs anilquA decurrens prole parentum, 
Nobilior jestis, nunc super astra maneL 
Aibiter ante ferox, dein plus ipse sacerdoa 
Qttos domuit judex, fovet amore patrla. 
a09) As M. de Valois, and tlie P. Ruinart, are determined to change the MMdlm of the text into Mms 
fc becomea me to acquleeoe ia ttie alteiation. Yet aAer some enuntnatton of the topography, I eoidi 
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Franks. Qrettory of Toun(llO) was bom about siztjr jeBxs zftet th« death <tf 
oidonius Apollinaris ; and their situation was almost similar, since each of them 
W9S a native of Auveigne, a senator, and a bishop. The diflference of their 
style and sentiments may, therefore, express the decay of Gaul ; and clearly 
ascertain how much, in so short a space* the human mind had lost of its energy 
and refinement(lll) 

We are now qualified to despise the opposite* and perhaps, artful, misrepre- 
sentations, which have soikned, or exaggerated, the oppression of the Romans 
of Gaul under the reign of the Merovingians. The conquerors never promul^ 
gated any umv^scU edict of servitude, or confiscation : but a degenerate people, 
who excused their weakness by the specious names of politeness and peace, 
were exposed to the arms and laws of the ferocious Barbarians* who con- 
temptuously insulted their possessions, their freedom, and their safety. Their 
|>ersonal inluries were partial and irregular ; but the great body of the Romans 
survived the revolution^ and still preserved the property and privileges of 
citizens. A lar^e portion of their lands was exacted for the use of the Franks : 
but they enjoyed the remainder, exempt from tribute ;(112) and the same irre* 
sistible violence which swept away the arts and roanufactuces of Gaul, destrojred 
the elaborate and expensive system of Imperial despotism. The Provincials 
tnust frequently deplore the^ savage jurisprudence of the Salic or Ripuarian 
laws ; but their private life, in the important concerns of marriage, testaments* 
or inheritance, was still regulated by the Theodosian Code ; and a discontented 
Roman might freely aspire, or descend, to the character and tide of a Barba- 
rian. The honours of the state were accessible to his ambition : the education 
and temper of the Romans more peculiarly qualified them for the offices of 
civil government; and, as soon as emulation had rekindled their mililaiy 
ardour, they were permitted to march in the ranks, or even at the head, of tM 
victorious Germans. I shall npt attempt to enumerate the generals and magis* 
trates, whose names(ll3) attest the liberal policy of the Merovingians. The 
supreme command of Burgundv, with the title of Patrician, was successively 
intrusted to three Romans ; and the^last, and most powerful, Mummolus,(114) 
who alternately saved and disturbed the monarchy, had supplanted his father 
in the station of count of Autun, and left a treasure of thirty talents ~of gold* 
and two hundred and &(ij talents^ of silver. The fierce and illiterate Bar* 
barians were excluded, during several generations, from the dignities, and even 
from the orders, of the church.(ll5) The cleiigy of Gaul consisted almost 
entirely of native Provincials ; the haughty Franks fell prostrate at the feet of 
their subjects, who were dignified with the episcopal character ; and the power 
and riches which had been lost in war, were insensibly recovered by super* 
stition.(ll6) In all temporal afiairs, the Jheodosian Code was the universal 

(110) The porenti of Gregory (GreRorlui Florentlus Georgins) were of noble eiuactlon {natalihus. ... 
iUiutres) and Uiey poeseaMd large eeUtee (latifitnduQhoth in Auvenpie and Burgundv. He waa bom 
in Uie year 539, waa consecrated bishop of Tours in 573, and died in 593|Or 505, soon aner be bad terml 
nated his history. See his life by Odo, abbot of Clugny (in tarn. ii. p. 15»— ISSj), and a new Life in Um 
Memoires de I* Acadcmie, frc. torn. xxtI. p. S08~-637. 

(ill) Deeedente atque Immo potios pereanie ab nrbibiia Gallicanla Itberaliom eoItnrA llterarum, Sec 
(In preftit. in tom. ii. p. 137), la the complaint of Gregory himself, which be fully Texifles by his own 
work. His style is equally devoid of elegance and sioiplictty. In a eonspicuotn staUon he stUl remained 
a stranger to his own age and countiy ; and in a prolU work (the five last books contain ten years) he 
has omitted almost every thing that posterity deairea to learn. 1 have tedioualy acquired, by a painAil 
perusal, the right of pronouncing this unAvourable sentence. 

(112) The Abb^ de Mably (torn. i. p. S47— 3S7,) has dlligenUy confirmed Uila opinion of Uie praaldonC 
de Montesquieu (Enrit des Loix, I. xtx. c 13). 

(113) Bee Dubos, HisC Critique de la Monaichie Francoiae, torn. Ii. L vi. c 9, Id The Fieneh antkiua* 
rfans establish as a frime^, that the Romans and Barbariam may l>e distlnguiBhed by their namoa. 
Their names undoubtedly form a reasonable prtntmptiem; yet in reading Gregory of Toura, I havS 
observed Gondulphua, of Senatorlan, or Boman extraction (I. vi. c 11, in torn. iL p. 973) : and ClandiaBi 
a Barbarian (I. vitc 90, p. 303). 

(lU) Eunius Hummolus Is repeatedly mentioned by Gregory of Toon, ftom the foarth (c. 4S, p. SM,) 
to the seventh (c. 40, p. 310,) book. The computation by talents. Is singular enough; bat if Gregory 
attached any meaning to that obsolete word, the treasures of Mummolua must have exceeded lOO^OOOL 
Bierllng. 

ni5) See Fleaiy, Dlscours IIL snr THlatoire Eccleslaatlqne. 

(116) The Msbop of Tours himself has recorded the complaint of Chlklerle, the grandson of Qoria. 
Xccepauper remanalt Fiicus noeter ; ecce divltia noatne ad eodertaa aunt traoflatB*. nnlU poiitaa nU 
aott Eplseopl regnant (L vLc 40, in torn. iL p. 991) 
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law of llM clei^: but the BariMric jurisprudence had libenlly ^vided for 
their personal safety : a sub^eacon was equivalent to two Franks ; the anlnt^ 
tuny and priest* were held in similar estimation ; and the life of a bishop wal 
appreciated far above the comnoon standard^ at the price of nine hundnsd pieces 
of gold.(117) The Romans communicated to their conquerors the use of the 
Christian relig^ion and Latin lan^age :(118) but their lan^afe and their 
^lig^ion had alike degenerated from the simple purity of the Augustan, and 
Ap^olicy am. The prcMcress of superstition and Barbarism was rapid and 
universal : the Worship of the saints concealed from vulgar eyes the God of 
the Christians ; and the rustic dialect of peasants and soldiers wa^ corrupted 
by a Teutonic idiom and pronunciation. Tet such intercourse of sacred and 
social communion, eradicated the distinctions of birth and victory; and the 
nations of Gaul were gradually confounded under the name and government 
of the Franks. 

The Franks, aAer they mingled with their Gallic subjects^ might have 
imparted the most valuable of human giAs, a spirit, and system* of constitutional 
liberty. Onder a kin^ hereditaiy but limite^ the chiefs and counsellors might 
have debated, at Paris, in the palace of the Cesars : the adjacent field, where 
the emperors reviewed their mercenary legions, would have admitted the 
legislative assembly of freemen and warriors ; and the rude model, which had 
been sketched in tne woods of Gennany,(119) might have been polished and 
improved by the civil wisdom of the nomans. But the careless Barbarians, 
secure of their personal independence, disdained the labour of government : 
the annual assemblies of the month of March were silently abolished ; and the 
nation was separated, and almost dissolved, by (he conquest of Gaul. (120) 
The monarchy was left without any regular establishment of justice, of arms, 
or of revenue. The successors or Clovis wanted resolution to assume, or 
strength to exercise, the legislative and executive powers, which the people 
had abdicated : the royal prerogative was distin&;uisned only by a more ample 
privilege of rapine ana murder ; and the love of freedom, so ofh:n invigorated 
and disgraced ny private ambition, was reduced, among the licentious Franks, 
to the contenipt of order, and the desire of irnpunity. Seventy-five years aAer 
the death of Olovis, his grandson, Gontran, king of Burgundy, sent an army to 
invade the Gothic possessions of Septimania, or Languedoc. The troops of 
Bur^gundy, Berry, Auvergne, and the adjacent territories, were excitea by 
the liopes of spoil. They marched without discipline, under the banners of 
German, or Gallic, counts ; their attack was feeble and unsuccessful ; but the 
friendly and hostile provinces were desolated with indiscriminate rage. The 
conh-fiel(^ the villages, the churches themselves, were consumed by fire : the 
inhabitants were massacred or dragged into captivity ; and in the disoraerly 
retreat, five thousand of these inhuman savages were destroyed by hunger or 
intestine discord. When the pious Gontran reproached the guih, or neglect, of 
their leaders ; and threatenedf to inflict, not a legal sentence, but instant and 
arbitrary execution ; they accused the universal and incurable corruption of the 
people. " No one,'* they said, ** any longer fears or respects his king, his 
duke, or his count. Each man loves to do evil, and freely indulm his criminal 
inclinations. The most gentle correction provokes an immediate tumult, and 
the raah magistrate, who presumes to censure or restrain his seditious subjectSi 

an) See Uw Ripwiflan Code (tit xzxvL Id torn. iv. p. S4I). The Salle law 4oei not provMe for tte 
■afet? of the cterfF; uid we mlglit auppoae, on die behalf of die mora d^Uteed irlba, dial tfiejr had 
not foreseen euch an impioin act as the murdfcr of a prieiL Yet Pntextatna jirehMehop of Rooen, 
Wai aasaMlnated bijr the order of quaea Fredagiuidia, before the ahar (Oreg. Tvron. L niU. e. 31, in 
torn. ii. p. 396). 

(IIS) M. Bonamy (Mem. de l*Academie dee tmeripdona, torn. xxiy. p. S8S-e70o haa aKertalned Che 
UufHA ilMMiia RtutUa^ which, through the medium of the Aamaiie«, haa gradually been poli>h<>d into 
the actual focm of die French languagew tTnder the Carlovinglan race, the klnn aiMl noblea of Fmnee 
■dU underaiood the dialect of their German aneeston. 

(IIIQ OebeauiyBtemea«l«troav«daneIeibohk Uoateaqulatt, Bqalt dea Loix» L li a. S. 

(laO) SeadieAbbddeMably. ObaerTadon,4fcG. toa.Lp.34-a& ItehoaMseeattMttetatfMttM 
or national a a w i h ilaei whlih are cooYal wldi tka Freoeh nadon, have never beea coogeaial to fM 
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nldom escapes alive fiom their reveiige."(l3l) It has heen reserved for the 
same nation to elpose, by their intemperate vices, the most odious abuse of 
freedom ; and to supply its loss bj the spirit of honour and humanity, wliich 
now alleviates and dignifies their obedience to an absolute sovereig;n/ 

The Visigoths bad resigned to Clovis the greatest part of their (&\\\c posses* 
sions ; but tneir loss was amply compensated by the easy conquest, and secure 
enioyment, of the provinces of Snain. From the monarchy of the Gbths, 
which soon involved the Suevic Kingdom of Galicia, the modem Spaniards 
still denve some national vanity ; but the historian of the Roman Empire ts 
neither invited, nar compelled^ to pursue the obscure and barren series of their 
annals. (122) The Goths of Spain were separated from the rest of mankind, 
1^ the lofty ridge of the Pyrensan mountains : their manners and institutionsi 
as far as thejr were common to the Qermanic tribes, have been already explained. 
I have anticipated, in the preceding chapter, the most important of their eccle- 
siastical events, the fall of Arianism^ and the persecution of the Jews : and it 
only remains to observe some interesting circumstances, which relate to the 
civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the Spanish kingdom. 

After their conversion from idolatry or heresy, the Franks and the Visigoths 
were disposed to embrace, with equal submission, the inherent evils, and the 
accidental benefits, of supmtition. But the prelates of France, long before the 
extinction of the Merovingian race, had degenerated into fighting and hunting 
Barbarians. They disdained the use of symxis ; foigot the laws of temperance 
and chastity \ and preferred the indulgence of private ambition and luxury, to 
the general interest of the sacerdotal profession. f 123) The bbhops of Spain 
respected themselves, and were respected by tne public: their indissoluble 
union disguised their vices, and confirmed their authority : and the regular 
discipline of the church introduced peace^ OTder, and stability, into the govern- 
ment of the state. From the reign of Recared, the first Catholic king, to that 
of Witiza, the immediate predecessor of the unfortunate Roderic, sixteen 
national councils were successively convened. The six metropolitans, Toledo^ 
Seville, Merida, Braga, Tarragona, and Narbonne, presided according to their 
respective seniority ; the assembly was composed of their suffra^n bisbops, 
who apoeared in person, or by their proxies ; and a place was assigned to the 
most holy or opulent of the Spanish abbots. During the first three days of the 
convocation, as long as they agi^^^^ ^^ ecclesiastical questions of doctrine and 
discipline, the profane laity were excluded from their debates ; which were 
conducted, however, with decent solemnity. But, on the morning of the fourth 
day, the doors were thrown open for tbe entrance of the ereat officers of the 
palace, the dukes and counts of the provinces, the judges of the cities, and the 
Gothic nobles : and the decrees of Heaven were ratified hj tbe consent of the 
people. The same rules were observed in the provincial assemblies, the 
annual synods, which were empowered to hear complaints^ and to redress 
grievances ; and a legal government was> supported by the prevailing influence 
of the Spanish clergy. The bishops, who, in each revolution, were prepared 
to flatter the victorious, and to insult the prostrate, laboured, with diligence and 
success, to kindle the flames of persecution, and to exalt the mitre above the 
crown. Yet the national councils of Toledo, in which the free spirit of the 
Barbarians was tempered and guided by episcopal policy, have established 
some prudent laws for the common benefit of the kin^ and people. The 
yacancy of the throne was supplied by the choice of the bishops and palatines ; 

(191) OiMory of Tom (L Till. e. 30, lo ton. U. p. 335, 398j} retstei, wtUi nudi Indifftrenee, tbe crImofL 
the reprootTand tbe apotogy. Naliw Begem mctoit, nullufl Dueem, nalliM Comitem reveretur: et a 
tbrtaMit allcui lita dMpllcent, et ea, pro loogavftate tIub veitra, emendare conatur, itatlni aeditlo ia 
popalo Maiim tumnltui eiorltiir, et io tantum uQoaqnkqaecoBlra Mnioreiii, aevA Inlentkme griiitM^ 
m vix w credat evadere. ■( tandem lUere nequtrerit 

(19S) Spain, hi then dark agea, baa been pocullaity nnrorttmate. Tbe Franks had a Oranny of Tom) 
tbe SaxoDB, or Anglea, a Bcde ; tbe Lombard!, a Paul WameMd, Ice But tbe blatory of the Visiffoths 
li contained In tbe short and Imperfect cbmnicles of Isidore of Seville, and John of Bklar. 

(183) Such are tbe complalnta of Sl fioniftce. tbe aposUe of Germany, and the reftvmer rf Gaul 
(in torn. tv. p. 94). The (ouiaoore years, v^lcb oe deplores, of license and cormptloB. woukl MtB IS 
tfMt tka BailNBiana were admitted into tbe cbergy alMMit Uw year SQO. 
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Bind, after the failure of the line of Alarici the regal dbnity was Mill limited to 
the pure and noble blood of the Goths. The cleigy, who anointed their lawful 
prince, always recommended, and sometimes practised) the duty of allegiance: 
and the spiritual censures were denounced on the heads of the impious subjectSi 
who should resist his authority, conspire ae^ainst his life^ or violate, by an 
indecent union, the chastity even of his widow. But the monarch himselff 
when he ascended the throne, was bound by a reciprocal oath to God and his 
people, that he would faithfully execute his important trust. The real or 
imaginary faults of his administration ^ere subjedt to the control of a powerful 
aristocracy : and the bishops and palatines were guarded by a fundamental 
privilege) that they should not be degraded* imprisoned, tortured, nor punished 
with death, exile, or confiscation, unless by the free and public judgment of 
their peers.(l24) 

One of these legislative councils of Toledo examined and ratified the code 
of laws which had been comfiiied by a succession of Gothic kings, from the 
fierce Euric, to the devout Egica. As long as the Vis^ths themselves were 
satisfied with the rude customs of their ancestors, they mdulged their subjects 
of Aquitain and Spain in the enjoyment of the Roman law. Their gradual 
improvement in arts, in policy, and at length in religion, encouraged them to 
imitate, and to supersede, these foreien institutions ; and to compose a code of 
civil and criminal jurisprudence, for the use of a great and unitea people. The 
same obligations, and the same privileges, were communicated to the nations 
of the Spanish monarchy : ana tbe conquerors, insensibly renouncing the 
Teutonic idiom, submittea to the restraints of equity, and exalted the Romans 
to the participation of freedom. The merit of this impartial policy was 
enhanced by the situation of Spaioi under the reign of the Visigoths. Tbe 
Provincials were long separated from their Arian masters, by the irreconcileable 
difference of religion* After the conversion of Recared bad removed the pre- 
judices of the Catholics, tbe coasts, both of the Ocean and Mediterranean, were 
still possessed by the Easteni emperors j who secretly excited a discontented 
people, to reject the yoke of the Barbarians, and to assert (he name and dignity 
of Roman citizens. The allegiance of doubtful subjects is indeed most effec- 
tually secured by their own persuasion, that they hazard more in a revolt, than 
they can hope to obtain foy a revolution ; but it has appeared so natural to 
oppress those whom we hate and fear, that the contrary system well deserves 
the praise of wisdom and moderation.(125^ 

While the kingdoms of the Franks and V isigoths were established in Gaul 
and Spain, the &xons achieved the conquest of Britain, the third great diocess 
of tbe prsefecture of the West. Since Britain was already separated from the 
Roman empire, I might, without reproach, decline a stoiy, familiar to the moat 
illiterate, and obscure to the most learned, of my readers. Tbe Saxons, who 
excelled in the use of the oar^ or the battle-axe, were ignorant of the art which 
could alone perpetuate tbe fame of their exploits : the provincials, relapsing 
into barbarism, neglected to describe the ruin of their countiy ; and the doubtful 
tradition was almost extinguished, before the missionaries of Rome restored 
the light of science and Christianity. The declamations of Gildas, the fragw 
ments, or fables, of Nennius, the obscure hints of the Saxoq laws and chronicles* 
and the ecclesiastical tales of the venerable Bede^(126) have been illustrated 



(1!^) The actti of the conncUe of Toledo are ■till th% meet authentic records of the church and coo- 
ititution of Spain. The following paaeaiet are particularly Important (iii. 17, 18, iv. 75, ▼. S, 3, 4, 5. 8L 
▼i. 11, 13, 13, K 17, 16, Til. 1, xm. mT^ I have foaod Maacoa (Hitt. of the endent Gemana, zt. s£ 
fend Annotations, ixvi. and zzziii.) and Ferreraa (Hiat Generale de PEapagne, toon. iL}| very uaafiil ana 
•ocurategoideat 

(195} The Code of Uie VMgotha, regularly divided Into twelve hooka, haa been correctly pabUahed by 
Dom Bouquet (in torn. iv. p. $73—400). It haa been treated by the president de Monteaqniea (Esprit dea 
LolK, I. xjtviii. c 1), with excessive severity. I dislike the style; I detest the supentiocni: but I shall 
presume to think, that the civil jurisprudence displays a more eivilixed and enlighieoed state of aodety , 
than that of the Burgundlans, or even of the Lombards. 

(196) See Gildas de Excidio Britannis, c. 11—95, p. 4—9, ediL Gale. Nenntas Hiat Brllonnm, c. 98. 
•6—65. p. 105— 115. edit. Gale. Bede Hist. EccleaiasL G«ntis Angloram, I. i. c. 19—16, p. 49—53, c 99, pb 
Sd, ediL Smith Chron. Saxonicam, p. 11-93| *c edit Gibaon. The Ai^KhSaioB lawa ww pJ^ 
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by the diligence, and sometimes embellished by the fancy, of succeeding 
Writers, whose works I am not ambitious either to censure, or to transcribe. (137) 
Tet the historian of the empire may be tempted to pursue the revolutions of a 
Roman province till it vanishes from the sigh4 ; and an Englishman may curiously 
trace the establishment of the Barbarians, from whom he derives his name, his 
laws, and perhaps his origin* 

[A. D. 449.] About forty yean after the dissolution of the Roman govern* 
ment, Vortigem appears to nave obtained the supreme, though precarious, 
command of the prmces and cities of Britain. That unfortunate monarch has 
been almost unanimously condemned for the weak and mischievous policy of 
]nvitin£(l28) a formidable stranger to repel the vexatious inrciads of a domestic 
foe. His ambassadors are despatched, by the gFavest historians, to the coast of 
Germany ; they address a pathetic oration to the general assembly of the 
Saxons, and those warlike Barbarians resolve to assist with a fleet and army the 
suppliants of a distant and unknown island. If Britain had indeed been unknown 
to tne Saxons, the measure of its calamities would have been less complete. 
But the strength of the Roman government could not always guard the maritime 
province agamst the pirates of Germany : the independent and divided slates 
were exposed to their attacks ; and the Saxons might sometimes join the Scots 
and the Picts, in a tacit, or express, confederacy of rapine and destruction. 
Vortigern could only balance the various perils, which assaulted on every sida 
his throne and his people ; and his policy maj deserve either praise or excuse. 
if he preferred the alliance of those Barbarians, whose naval power rendered 
them the most dangerous enemies, and the most serviceable allies., Hengist 
and Horsa, as they ranged along the Eastern coast with three ships, were 
engaged, by the promise of an ample stipend, to embrace the defence of Britain : 
and their intrepid valour soon delivered the countiy from the Caledonian 
invaders. The isle of Thanet, a secure and fertile district, was allotted for the 
residence of these German auxiliaries, and they were supplied, according to 
(he treaty, with a plentiful allowance of clothing and provisions. This favour- 
able reception encouraged five thousand warriors to embark with their families 
in seventeen vessels, and the infant power of Hengwt was fortified by this 
strong and seasonable reinforcement. The crafty Barbarian suggested to Vor- 
tigern the obvious advantage of fixing, in the neighbourhood of the Picts, a 
colony of faithful allies : a third fleet of forty ships, under the command of his 
son and nephew, sailed from Germany, ravaged the Orkneys, and disembarked 
a new army on the coast of Northumbenand, or Liothian, at the opposite 
extremity of thedevoted land. It vas easy to foresee, but it was impossible 
to prevent, the impending eviU. The two nations were soon divided and 
exasperated by mutual jealousies. The Saxons magnified all that they had 
done and suffered in the causd of an ungrateful people ; while the Britons 
regretted the liberal rewards vhich could not satisfy the avarice of those haughty 
mercenaries. The causes c( fear and hatred were inflamed into an irreconcile- 
able quarrel. The Saxons flew to arms ; and, if they perpetrated a treacherous 
massacre during the seowrity of a feast, they destroyed the reciprocal confidence 
which sustains the infercourse of peace and war.f 129) 

[A. D. 455—582.] Hengist, who boldly aspired to the conquest of Britain^ 

fished by WUkiu, Londra, 1731, in fi>Uo ; and the L^fM WalUca, by Wotton tnd Cttikfl, London, ITJQ^ 
In foiio. 

(127) The laboriouF Mr. Carte, and the Incenloua Mr. Whltakar, are the two modern wrlterato whom 
I am principally indebted. The particular historian of Mancheffter embraces, under that obscure till*, 
a subject almosr a» extensive as the general lilstoty of England.* 

(128) This invitation, which may derive some countenance from tAe iooee expresBlons of Gildas and 
Bede, is A^ain^ Into a regular story by Wltiklnd, a Saxon monk of the tenUi eentury (see Cousin, Hist, 
de rEmpir* d*Occident, torn. li. p. 356). Rapin, and even Hume, have too freely used this suspldout 
•videuce. without regarding the precise and probable testimony of Nennlus: uiterea venerunt tni 
Chiule I Germania in erUio puUa fn qufbus eront Hon et HenglsL 

(iS9; Nennlus imputes to the Saxons the murder of three hundred British chieft; a crime odt 
ttaao/tiilile to their savage manners. But we are not obliged to believe (see Jeffrey of Monmouth, L 
yill c. 9—19,) that Stonehenge is their monument, which the giants had formerty transported tmm 
AfHca to Ireland, and which was removed to BritaUi by the order of Ambroalaf and the ait <rf 
Hcilia.t 

Vol- a— F t 
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exhorted his couotiymen to embrace the glorious opportunity : he punted ur 
lively colours the fertility of the soil, the wealth of the cities, the pusillanimous 
temper of the natives, and the convenient situation of a spacious solitaiy island, 
accessible on all sides to the Saxon fleets. The successive colonies which 
issued, in the period of a century, from the mouths of the Elbe, the Weser* 
and the Rhine, were principally composed of three valiant tribes or nations ol 
Germany : the Jutes, the old iSaxorUf and the AngUf. The Jutes, who fought 
under the peculiar banner of Henrist, assumed the merit of leading their coun- 
tiymen in the paths of eloiy^ ana of erecting, in Kent, the first independent 
kir^dom. The fame otthe enterprise was attributed to the primitive Saxons ; 
ana the common laws and language of th > conquerors are described by the 
national appellation of a people, which, at the end of four hundred years, pro- 
duced the nrst monarchs of South Britain. The Angles were distinguishea by 
their numbers and their success : and they claimed the honour of fixing a per- 
petual name on the countiy, of which they occupied the most ample portion. 
The Barbarians, who followed the hopes of rapine either on the land or sea^ 
were insensiblv blended with this triple confederacy; the Frifums, who had 
been tempted by their vicinity to the British shores, might balance, during a 
short apace, the strength and reputation of the native Saxons ; the Danes, the 
Prutiians, the Rugnam are faintly described ; and some adventurous HunSf 
who had wandered^ as far as the Baltic, might embark on board the German 
vessels, for the conquest of a new world. (130) But this arduous achievement 
was not prepared or executed by the upion of national powers. Each intrepid 
chieftain, according to the measure of his fame and fortunes, assembled his 
followers: equipped a fleet of three, or perhaps of sixty, vessels; chose the 
place of the attack ; and conducted his subsequent operations according to the 
events of the war and the dictates of his private interest. In the invasion of 
Britain many heroes vanquished and fell : but only seven victorious leaders 
assumed, or at leaat maintained, the title ot kings. Seven independent thrones, 
the Saxon Heptarch^/were founded by the conquerors, and seven families, one 
of which has been coD^inued, by female succession, to our present sovereign, 
derived their equal and sacred lineage from Woden, the god of war. It has 
been pretended, that this republic of king^ was moderated oy a general council 
and a supreme magistrate. But such an artificial scheme of policy is repug- 
nant to the rude and turbulent spirit of the Saxons : their laws are silent ; and 
their imperfect annals afford oaly a dark and bloody prospect of intestine 
discord.(l31) ^ ^ J f *- 

A moiik, ivho in the profound ignorance of human life, has presumed to exer* 
cise the office of historian, strangely dUfiguresthe state of Britain at the time of 
its separation from the Western empire. GiVdas(l32) describes in florid lan- 
guage the improvements of agriculture, Ifie foxeign trade which flowed with 
every tide into the Thames and the Severr^ the lolid and lofty construction of 
public and private edifices : he accuses the sinful luxury of the British people : 
of a people, according; to the same writer, ignorant of \be most simple arts,aixj[ 
incapable, without the aid of the Romans, of pro^idii^ walls of stone, or wea« 
pons of iron, for the defence of their native land. (133} Under the loi^ domi- 
nion of the emperors, Britain had been insensibly mouVied into the elegant 
and servile form of a Roman province, whose safety was uitrusted to a foreign 
power. The subjects of Honorius contemplated toeir nevi (leedom with sur- 

(laO) All tbCM tribes are eziirtnly enumerated by Bede (1. 1. c. 15, ]». 58, 1. ▼. e. \ p. iflQ), and ibooA 
X have considered Mr. Whitaker*t remarki (Iliat. of Manchester. toL U. p. 538—543^ I do not peiceivo 
tlie absurdity of ettppoalng Uiat tbe Frlaiana, ice. were mingled with the AugkK&axona. 

(131) Bede baa enumerated seven kings, two Bazons, a Jute, and four Anglei, who B«cce«lTety ae> 
quired in tbe hepuurchy an indefinite supremacy of power and renown. Bui their reign ww the effect, 
not of taw, but of conquest; and he observes, in similar terms, that one of them subdu«d Uie Isles of 
Man and Anglesey ; and that anodier Imposed a tribute on Uie Bcola and Picta (Hist. Ecctv. U IL c 5^ 

(ifi) See Oildas de Ezcldio Brhannlc. c I. p. 1, edit Gale. 

(133) Mr. vyhitaker (History of Mancfiester, vol. U. p. 503. 516,) has smarUy exposed this flaring ab- 
purdity, which had passed unnoticed by the general historians, aa they were hasiening to mora inleraUHg 
and Important events. 
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pme and terror ; ther were left destitute of any ciril or military constitution : 
&nd their uncertain rulers wanted either skill) or courage, or autfaiority, to direct 
the public force ag^nst Ihe common enemy. The introduction of the Saxons 
betrayed their internal wealcness, and degraaed the character both of the prince 
and people. Their consternation magnified the danger; the want of union 
diminished their resources : and the madness of civil factions was more soli* 
citous to accuse, than to femedy, the evils, which they imputed to the miscon- 
duct of their adversaries. Yet the Britons were not ignorant, they could not 
be ignorant) of the manufacture or the use of arms: tne successive and dis- 
orderly attacks of the Saxons, allowed them to recover from their amazement) 
and the prosperous or adverse events of the war added discipline and experi* 
ence to their native valour. 

While the continent of Europe and Africa yielded, without resistance, to the 
Barbarians, the British Island, alone and unaided, maintained a long, a vigorous, 
though an unsuccessful strufi^le, against the formidable pirates, who, almost at 
the same instant, assaulted the Northern, the Eaf^tem, and the Southern coasts. 
The cities which had been fortified with skill, were defended with resolution : 
the advantages of g^und, hills, forests, and morasses, were diligently improvecl 
by the inhabitants ; the conquest of each district was purchased with blood ; 
and the defeats of the Saxons are strongly attested by the discreet silence ol 
their annalist. Hengist might hope to achieve the conquest of Britain ; but his 
ambition, in an active reign of thirty-five years, was confined to the oossession 
of Kent ; and the numerous colon;^ which he had planted in the North, was 
extirpated by the sword of the Britons. The Monarchy of the West-Saxons 
was laboriously founded by the persevering efforts of three martial generations. 
The life of Cerdic, one ofthe bravest of the children of Woden, was consumed 
m the conquest of Hampshire, and the isle of Wieht ; and the loss which he 
sustained in the battle of Mount Badon, reduced nim to a state of in&;lorious 
repose. Kenric, bis valiant son, advanced into Wiltshire ; besieged Salisbury, 
at that time seated on a commanding eminence ; and vanquished an army 
which advanced to the relief of the city. In the subsequent battle of Marl- 
borough,(134) his British enemies displayed their militaiy science. Their 
troops were formed in three lines ; each line consisted of three distinct bodies, 
and the cavalry, the archers, and the pikemen, were distributed according to 
the orinciples of Roman tactics. The Saxons charged in one weight;^ column, 
bololy encountered with their short swords the long lances of the Britons, and 
maintained an equal conflict till the approach of ni^ht Two decisive vic- 
tories, the death of three British kings, and the reduction of Cirencester, Bath, 
and Gloucester, established the fame and power of Ceaulin, the grandson of 
Cerdic, who carried his victorious arms to tne banks of the Severn. 

After a war of a hundred years, the independent Britons still occupied the 
whole extent of the Western coast, from the wall of Antoninus to the extreme 
promontory of Cornwall ; and the principal cities of the inland country still 
opposed the arms of the Barbarians. Resistance became more languid, as the 
number and boldness of the assailants continually increased. Winning their 
way by slow and painful eflbrts, the Saxons, the Angles, and their various con* 
federates, advanced from the North, from the £as^ and from the South, till 
their victorious banners were united in the centre of the island. Beyond the 
Severn, the Britons still asserted their national freedom, which survived the 
heptarchy, and even the monarchy, of the Saxons. The bravest warriors, who 
preferred exile to slavery, found a secure refuge in the mountains of Wales : the 
reluctant submission of Cornwall was delayed for some ages;(135) and a band 



034) At BenmMifg, or Btrbair-caitle, near M v1boroa|lL The Stion chrookle — Igni ttM mum md 
date. Camden (Britannia, vol. 1. p. 198,) aacartaina tbe plaoe; and Henry of Huotingilon (Bcrlploret 
poet BedaiBf p. 314,) rdatee tbe etreumstaneea of iMa Woile. They are probable and charaeteristie ; and 
the bisioriana of the twelfth eentury might eoneult eome raaterlale that no longer axiM. 

(13S) Oomwall waa Anally nibdiied by Adwisun (A. D. 097— e41)^ho planted an EallUi eokmy at 
Bxeter, and eonllned the Britona beyond the river Tamar. See wUilam of Malmebury, 1. U. In the 
0eriplorei poit Bedam, p. 50. ThetpirlioftheOonilahkniffhuwaBdepradedbyeervitiide;aiidttilmill' 
fMM, fioM tha BoBMBoa of Sir Triatram, tiutt Uielr cowaidloe waa aJflMMt jro^ibtol 
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of fti^tives acquired a settlement in Gaul, by their own Ta]our,ortlieliber»lftj 
of the Merovingian kings.(136) The Western angle of Aimorica acquired thtt 
new appellations of CmJimallj and the Letter Brikdn; and the vacant lands of 
the Osisrnii were filled by a strange people, who, under the audiority of their 
counts and bishops, preserved the laws and language of their ancestors. To 
the feeble descendants of Clovis and Charlemagne, the Britons of Armorica 
refused the customary tribute, subdued the neighbouring diocesses of Yannes, 
Rennes, and Nantes, and formed a powerful, though vassal, state, which has 
been united to the crown of France.(137) 

In a century of perpetual, or at least implacable, war, much courage, and 
some skill; must have been exerted for the defence of Britain. Yet if the 
memory ot its champions is almost buried in oblivion, we need not repine ; 
since every aee, however destitute of science or virtue, sufficiently abounds 
with acts of blood and military renown. The tomb of Yortimer, the son <^ 
Yorttgem, was erected on the margin of the sea-shore, as a landmark formidable 
to the Saxons, whom he bad thrice vanquished in the fields of Kent. Ambro- 
sius Aurelian was descended from a noble family of Romans :(138) his modesty 
was equal to his valour, and his valour, till the last fatal action,(139) was crowned 
with splendid success. But every British name is effaced by tne illustrious nanoe 
of ARTHnR,(l40) the hereditary prince of the Silures, in South Wales, and the 
elective kine or general of the nation. According to the most rational account, 
he defeated, in twelve successive battles, the Angles of the North, and the 
Saxons of the West ; but the declining age of the hero was imbittered by 
popular ingratitude, and domestic misfortunes. The events of his life are less 
interesting, than the singular revolutions of bis fame. During a period of five 
hundred years the tradition of his exploits was preserved, and nidely embel- 
lished, by the obscure bards of Wales and Armorica, who were odious to the 
Saxons, and unknown to the rest of mankind. The pride and curiosity of the 
Norman conquerors, prompted them to inquire into the ancient histoiy of 
Britain : they listened with fond credulity to the tale of Arthur, and eagerly 
applauded the merit of a prince who had triumphed over the Saxons, their 
common enemies. His romance, transcribed in tlie Latin of Jeffrey of Afon- 
mouth, and afterward translated into the fashionable idiom of the times, was 
enriched with the various, though incoherent, ornaments, which were familiar 
to the experience, the learning, or the fancy, of the twelfth century. The pro- 
gress of a PhiT^ian colony, from the Tiber to the Thames, was easily engrafted 
on the fable of the £neid ; and the royal ancestors of Arthur derived their 
origin from Troy, and claimed their auiance with tbe Cesars. His trophies 
were decorated with captive provinces, and imperial titles : and his Danish 
victories avenged the recent injuries of his country. The gallantly and super- 

(I3()) The eatabliflhment of the Britons in Gaul la proved in the sixth century, by Procoplus, Grcfory 
of Tours, Uie second council of Tours (A. D. 5671, and the least suspicious of their chronicles and liTet 
of saints. The subscription of a bishop of tbe Britons to the first council of Tours (A. D. 461, or rather 
481), the army of Riotbamus, and tbe loose declamation of Gildas (alll transroarinas pctebant reglones, c 
35, p. 8), may countenance an emigration as early oa the middle of the fifth century. Beyond that era, 
the BriUMUi of Armorica can be found only In romance; and I am surprised that Mr. Whltakcr (GeDuine 
Ilisiory of the Britons, p. 214—331), should so faithfully transcribe tbe gross ignorance of Cane, whost 
▼enial enors he has so rigorously chastised. 

(137) Tbe antioiiitiev of Bretarne^ which hvn been the subjeet even of political oontroveny, are 
Illustrated by Hadrian Valesius (Notitia Gallianim, sub voce BritoMMia damning p. 98—10^, M. 
d*Anville (Notice de I'Ancienne Gaufe. CorUopiti^ CurwfoUteay Onnmt, Fpr^antam, p. 948. S58. 506. 
790, and Eiats de TEurope. p. 76— 80), Longuerue (Description de la France, torn. i. p. 84—94), and tbe 
Abh^ de Vertot (Hist Critique de I'Establisaement des Bretons dans les Gaules, S vol. In ISmo. Paris, 
1730). I may assume the merit of examining the original evidence which they have produced.* 

(1%) Bede, who in his chronicle (p. 38,) places Ambroslus under the reign of Zeno (A. D. 474—491) 
observes, that his parents had been " purpur* Induti ;*' which he explains, in bis ecclesiastical history 
by " refEium nomen et inslsne ferenlibus" (I. i. c. 16, p. 53). The expression of Nennius (c. 44, p. lift 
edit Gale) is still moie singular, " Unus de eatuuUbua gends RomanioB est pater meus.** 

(130) By the aoanimous, though doubtful, conjecture of our antiquarians, Ambroslus Is eoafonnded 
with Natanleod, who (A. D. 506,) lost his own life, and five thousand of his subjects, in a battle agatnsC 
Cerdic, the West Saxon (Chron. Saxon, p. 17, 18). 

(140^ As ' lui a stranger to the Welsh bards Myrdhin, Llomarch, and TaHesrin, my Iblth In tbe exiH* 
Mce ana exploits of Arthur principally rests on the simple and circumstantial testimony of Nennius 
(Hist Brit. c. 63, 63, p. 114). Mr. Whltaker (Hist, of Manchester, vol. U. p. 31—71,) has Earned an fn- 
leresting, and even probable, narrative of the wan of Arthur: though it is impossible lo allow tlie realliy 
of the round table, t ^^ 
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Btition of the British hero, his feasts and tournaments, and the memorable insti- 
tution of his Knights of the Round Table, were faithfully copied from the 
reigning^ manners of chivalry ; and the fabulous exploits of Uther's son, appear 
less incredible than the adventures vt^hich wer* achieved by the enterprising 
valour of the Normans. Pilgrimage, and the holy wars, introduced into Europe 
the specious miracles of Arabian magic. Fairies, and giants, flying draeons, 
and enchanted palaces, were blended with the more si^nple fictions of the 
West : and the tate of Britain depended on the art, or the predictions, of Mer- 
lin. Eveiy nation embraced and adorned the popular romance of Arthur, and 
the Knights of the Round Table : their names were celebrated in Greece and 
Italy ; and the voluminous tales of Sir Lancelot and Sir Tristram were devoutly 
stuaied by the princes and nobles, who disregarded the genuine heroes and 
historians of antiquity. At length the lie^ht of science and reason was rekindled ; 
the talisman was oroken ; the visionary fabric-melted into air ; and by a natural, 
though unjust, reverse of the public opinion, the severity of the present age is 
inclined to question the existence of Arthur. ( 140) 

Resistance, if it cannot avert, must increase the miseries of conquest ; and 
conquest has never appeared more dreadful and destructive than in the bands 
of the Saxons ; who hated the valour of their enemies, disdained the faith of 
treaties, and violated, without remorse, the most sacred objects of the Christian 
worship. The fields of battle might be traced, almost in every district, by 
monuments of bones ; the fragments of falling towers were stained with blood ; 
the last of the Britons, without distinction oT a^e or sex, was massacred(141) 
in the ruins of Anderida ;(142) and the repetition of such calamities was fre- 
quent and familiar under tne Saxon^ heptarchy. The arts and religion, the laws 
and language, which the Romans had so carefully planted in Britain, were 
extirpated by their barbarous successors. After the destruction of the principal 
churches, the bishops, who had declined the crown of martyrdom, retired with 
the holy relics into Wales and Armorica ; the remains of their flocks were left 
destitute of any spiritual food ; the practice, and even the remembrance, of 
Christianity were abolished ; and the British cleigymight obtain some comfort 
from the aamnation of the idolatrous strangers. The kings of France main- 
tained the privileges of their Roman subjects ; but the ferocious Saxons trampled 
on the taws of Rome, and of the emperors. The proceedings of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, the titles of honour, the forms of office, the ranks of 
society, and even the domestic rites of marriage, testament, and inheritance, 
were finally suppressed ; and the indiscriminate crowd of noble and plebeian 
slaves was governed by the traditionary customs, which had been coarsely 
framed for the shepherds, and pirates, of Germany. The language of science, 
of business, and of^ conversation, which had been introduced by the Romans, 
was lost in the general desolation. A sufficient number of Latin or Celtic words 
might be assumed by the Germans, to express their new wants and i^eas ;(143) 
but those illiterate Pagans preserved and established the use of their national 
dialect.(l44) Almost every name, conspicuous either in the church or state, 
reveals its Teutonic origin ;(145) and the geography of England was universally 

(140) The pro; rem of romance, and tbe state of learning, in the middle agea, are illustrated by Mr. 
Thomas Wharlou, with the taste of a poet, and the mintite diligence of an antiquarian. I have derived 
much instruction from the two learned dissertaUons prefixed lo the first volume of his History of English 
Poetry.* , 

(141) Hoc anno (490) iGlla et Cissa obsedenint Androdes-CeasCer ; et inierfeeerunt omnes qui Id 
Incoluemnt; adoo ut ne unus Brilo ibi superates fuerlt (Chron. Saxon, p. 15) ; an exprenion more dreail* 
ful in iis simplicity, than all the vague and tedious lamentations of tiie British Jeremiah. 

(14S) Andrede»<7easter, or Anderida^ is placed by Camden (BriUnnia, vol. 1. p. 358,) at Newenden, In 
the marshy grounds of Kent, which might be formerly covered bv the sea, and on the edge of the great 
forest (AndeVlda), which overspread so large a portion of Hampshire and Sussex. 

(143} Dr. Johnson affirms, iliat/no English words are of British extraction. Mr. Whiuker, who 
nnderstands the British language, has discovered more than (Are« tkousandy and actually produces a long 
and various catalogue (vol. ii. p. 335—399). It is poasible, indeed, that many of these words may have 
been imported from the Latin or Saxon into the native idiom of BritaiD.t 

(144) In the beginning of the seventh centitry, the Franks and the Anolo-Saxons mutually undenAoo4 
each other's languaee, which was derived from the same Teutonic root (Bede, I. i. c. 35, p. 60). 

(145) After the first generation of Italian, or Scottish, missionaries, the digniUes of the cliurch wot 
iUad witbHuDD pnMelyiob 
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inscribed with foreign characters and appellations. The example of a revoTii 
tion, so rapid and so complete, may not easily be found ; but it will excite a 
probable suspicion, that toe arts of Rome were less deeply rooted in Britain 
than in Gaul or Spam; and that the native rudeness of the cotmtiy and its 
inhabitants was coverea by a thin varnish of Italian manners. 

This stranee alteration has persuaded historians, and even philosophers, that 
the provincials of Britain were totally exterminated : and that the vacant land 
was again peopled by the perpetual m6uX, and rapia increase, of the Geiman 
colonies. Three hundred thousand Saxons are said to have obeyed the sum- 
mons of Hengist ;C 146) the entire emigration of the Angles was attested, in the 
age of Bede, by tne solitude of their native country ;0^'7} ^^^ <>"'' experience 
has shown the (ree propagation of the human race, if tney are cast on a fruitful 
wilderness, where tneir steps are unconfitied, and their subsistence is plentifuL 
The Saxon kingdoms displayed the face of recent discoveiy and cultivation : 
the towns were small, the villages were distant ; the husbandry was languid 
and unskilful ; four sheep were equivalent to an acre of the best land ;^148) an 
ample space of wood and morass was resigned to the vague dominion of 
nature ; and the modem bishopric of Durham, the whole territoiy &om the 
Tyne to the Tees, had returned to its primitive state of a savage and soHtaiy 
forest.(149) Such imperfect population mi^ht have been supplied, in some 
generations, by the English colonies ; but neither reason nor facts can justify 
the unnatural supposition, that the Saxons of Britain remained alone in the 
desert which they nad subdued. After the sanguinary Barbarians bad secured 
their dominion, and gratified their revenge, it was their interest to preserve the 
peasants, as well as the cattle, of the unresisting country. In each successive 
revolution, the patient herd becomes the property of its new roasters ; and the 
salutary compact of food and labour is silently ratified by their mutual neces- 
sities. Wilfrid, the apostle of Sussex,(l50) accepted from his royal convert 
the gil\ of the peninsula of Selsey, near Chichester, with the persons and pro- 
perty of its innabitants, who then amounted to eighty-seven families. He 
released them &t once from spiritual and temporal bondaee ; and two hundred 
and fifty slaves of both sexes were baptized by their indulgent master. The 
kingdom of Sussex, which spread from the sea to the Thames, contained seven 
thousand families ; twelve hundred were ascribed to the Isle of Wight ; and if 
we multiply this va^ue computation, it may seen^ probable, that England was 
cultivated by a million of servants, or vUlainsy who were attached to the estates 
of their arbitraiy landlords. The indigent Barbarians were often tempted to 
sell their children or themselves into perpetual, and even foreign bondage ;(151) 
yet the special exemptions, which were granted to natioruU s]aves,(l52) suffi- 
ciently declare, that they were much less numerous than the strangers and 
captives, who had lost their liberty, or changed their masters, by the accidents 
of war. When time and religion had mitigated the fierce spirit of the Anglo- 
Saxons, the laws encouraged the frequent practice of manumission ; and their 
subjects, of Welsh or Uambrian extraction, assume the respectable station 
of inferior freemen, possessed of lands, and entitled to the rights of civil 
society.(163) Such gentle treatment might secure the allegiance of a fierce 

(146) Cartels Hiitory of England, vol. i. p. 195. He qnotei Uie BriUflh htatoriaiw; but I much feat 
that Jeffrey of Monmouth G- ▼!• c 15V to his oniy witness. 

(147) B^c, HisL Ecclesiast. I. \. c 15, p. 53. The fact is probable, and well attested: yet each was iha 
loose intermliture of the German tribes, that we And, In a subsequent period, the law of the Anjdi and 
Warini of Germany (Lindenbrog. Codex, p. 479—488). 

(148) See Dr. Henry's useful and laborious History of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 388. 

(149) Qulequid (savs John of Tinemouth) inter Tynam ^t Tesam fluyios eztitit tola er«nt vastitudo 
tone temporis fult, et Idcirco nnllius diiionl servivit, eo quod tola indomitorum et sylvestrtum animalinm 
■pelunca et habiutio fuk (apud Carte, vol. I. p. 105). From bishop Nicholson (Bngltsh Hisiorieal Library, 

B. 65 98), I understand, that fblr eofries of John of Tlnemouth's ample C<rilectioM are preserved in tbe 
braries of Oxford, Lambeth, k.e. 

(150) Bee Ute mission of Wilfred, Ae. In Bede, Hist. Eceles. 1. iv. e. 13. 16, p. 155. 156. 159. 

(151) Prom the concurrent testimony of B«>de (I. ii. c. i. p. 78), and William of Malmsborr 0- )i!. pw 
108), it appears that the Anglo-Saxons, from th«> flmt, to the last, age, persisted In thisuaoataral praelioek 
Their youths were publicly sold in the market of Rome. 

(I.'SS) According to the laws of Ina, they could not be lawAillv sold beyond the seas. 

'153) The Ufe of a mtMm* or Cambriau h»mo who possessed a hyde of land, is fixed M laOshilili^py 
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people, who had been recently subdued on the confines of Wales and Corn 
wall. The sage Ina, the legislator of Wessex, united the two nations in the 
bands of domestic alliance ; and four British lords of Somersetshire maj be 
honourably distinguished in the court of a Saxon monarch.(154) 

The independent Britons appear to have relapsed into the state of original 
barbarism, trom whence they nad been imperiectly reclaimed.* Separated by 
their enemies from the rest of mankind, they toon became an object of scandal 
and abhorrence to the Catholic world. (155^ Christianity was still professed 
In the mountains of Wales ; but the rude schismatics, in the form of the clerical 
tonsure, and in the day o( the celebration' of Easter, obstmately resisted the 
imperious mandates of the Roman pontiffs. The use of the Latin language 
was insensibly abolished, and the Britons were deprived of the arts and learning 
which Italy communicated to her Saxon proselytes. In Wales and Armorica, 
the Celtic toneue, the native idiom of the West, was preserved and propagated ; 
and the Bards, who had been the companions of the Druids, were still pro 
tected, in the sixteenth centuiy, by the laws of Elizabeth. Their chief, a 
lespectable officer of the courts of Pengwem, or Aberfraw,or Caermarthen, 
accompanied the king's servants to war: the monarchy of the Britons,' which 
be sung in the front of battle, excited their courage, and justified their depre- 
dations : and the songster clainned for his legitimate prize the fairest heifer of 
the spoil. His subordinate ministers, the masters and disciples of vocal and 
instrumental music, visited, in their respective circuits, the royal, the noble, and 
the plebeian houses ; and the public poverty, almost exhausted by the clei^y, 
was oppressed by the importunate aemanas of the bards. Their rank and 
merit were ascertained by solemn trials, and the strong belief of supernatural 
inspiration exalted the fancy of the poet, and of his audience. (156) The last 
retreats of Celtic freedom, the extreme territories of Gaul and Britain, were 
less adapted to agriculture than to pasturage : the wealth of the Britons con- 
sisted in their flocks and herds ; milk and nesn were tbeir ordinary food ; and 
bread was sometimes esteemed, or rejected, as a foreign luxury. Liberty had 
peopled the mountains of Wales and the morasses of Armorica : but their 
populousness has been maliciously ascribed to the loose practice of polygam^r ; 
and the houses of these licentious Barbarians have been supposed to contain 
ten wives, and perhaps fiAy children.(l67) Their disposition was rash and 
choleric * they were bold in action and in speech ;(158) and as they were igno- 
rant of the arts of peace, they alternately indulgea their passions in foreign and 
domestic war. The cavaliy of Armonca, the spearmen of Gwenty and the 
archers of Merioneth, were equally formidable ; but their poverty could seldom 
procure either shields or helmets ; and the inconvenient weight would have 
retarded the speed and agility of their desultory operations. One of the 

geatest of the English monarchs was requested to satisfy the curiosity of a 
reek emperor concerning the state of Britain | and Heniy II. could assert, 
from his personal experience, that Wales was mhabited by a race of naked 
warriors, who encountered, without fear, the defensive armour of their i 
enemies.(159) 

by die laiiie iawi (of Tna, tit xzzli. in Leg. Anglo-Saxon, p. 90), which allowed 800 iliUlfaigi for a (Veo 
Baxoa, and 1300 for a Thane (see likewiae Leg. Anglo-Saxon, p. 71). We may obterve, Uiat the«e leglda- 
lora, ihe West-Saxona and Mercians, condnued their British conquest! after they became Chrisilana. 
The laws of the four kings of Rent do not condescend to notice the existence of any subject Britons. 
(IM) See Carte's Hist, of England, vol. 1. n. 37d. 

(155) At the conclusion of his history (A. D. 731), Bede describes the ecclesiastical state of the island, 
And censures the Implacable, though impotent, hatred of the Britons against the English nation, and th« 
Catholic church (I. v. c. 33, p. S19). 

(156) Mr. Pennant's Tour in Wales (p. 480—440), has furnished me with a curious and Interesting ac- 
count of the Welsh bards. In the year 1568, a session was held at Caerwys, by the special command ot 
queen Elizabeth, and regular degrees in vocal and instrumental raiisic were conferred on fiAy-five mlA 
■tiels.— The prize (a silver harp) was adjudged by the Moeiyn family. 

(157) Regio lonce lateque diffusa, ratlite, magis quam credihtle sit, referta. Partlbus equidem In fllla 
miles unus oiiinquaglnta general, fortilus more barbaro dcnas aut ampllus uxores. This reproach of 
William of Poitiers (in the Historians of France, torn. xi. p. 68), is disclaimed by the Benedictine editoit. 

(158) Giraldus Canibrensis confines this gift of bold and ready eloquence to the Romans, the French, 
ftnd the Britons. The malicious Welshman insinuates, that the English taciturnity might possibly be tht 
iffect of their servitude under the Normans. 

ilS9) Theplctum of Welsh and Annorican niaoBen If drawn from Giraldus (Deseript Cambria, c 6 
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By the revolution of Britain, the limits of science, as well as of empin^ 
were contracted. The dark cloud, which had heen declared by the PhosniciaD 
discoveries, and finaHy dispelled by the arms of Cesar, again settled on th« 
shores of the Atlantic, and a Roman province was again lost among the fabu" 
Jous islands of the Ocean. One hundred and fifty years after the reign of 
Honorius, the ffravest historian of the times(l60) describes the wondera of the 
remote isle, whose eastern and western parts are divided by an antique wall, 
the boundary of life and death, or, more properly^ of truth and fiction. The 
east is a fair country, inhabited by a civilized people : the air is healthy, the 
waters are pure and plentiful, and the earth jrields her regular and fruitful 
increase. In the west, beyond the wall, the air is infectious and mortal ; the 
ground is covered with serpents ; and this dreaiy solitude is the region of 
departed spirits, who are transported from the opposite shores in substantial 
boats, and by living rowers. Some families of nshermen, the subjects of the 
Franks, .are excused from tribute, in consideration of the mysterious office 
which is performed by these Charons of the ocean. Each in bis turn is sum* 
moned, at the hour oi midnight, to hear the voices, and even the names, of the 
ghosts ; he is sensible of their weight, and he feels himself impelled by an 
unknown, but irresistible, power. After this dream of fancy, we read with 
astonishment, that the name of this island is Drittia ; that it lies in the oceaD» 
against tbe mouth of the Rhine, and less than thirtjy miles from the continent ; 
that it is possessed by three nations, the Frisians, tne Angles,, and the Britons ; 
and that some Angles had appeared at Constantinople, in the train of the 
French ambassadors. From these ambassadors Procopius might be informed 
of a singular, thou|^h an improbable, adventure, which announces (he spirit* 
rather than the delicacy, of an English heroine. She had been betrothed to 
Radiger king of the Vami, a tribe of Germans who touched the ocean and the 
Rhine ; but the perfidious Ipver was tempted, by motives of policy, to 

? refer his father's widow, the sister of Theooebert, kio^ of the Franks.(l61) 
'be forsaken princess of the Angles, instead of bewailing, revenged her dis- 
grace. Her warlike subjects are said to have been ignorant of the use, and 
even of the form, of a horse ; but she boldly sailed from Britain to the mouth 
of the Rhine, with a fleet of four hundred snips, and an army of one hundred 
thousand men. After the loss of a battle, the captive Radiger implored the 
mercy of his victorious bride, who generously pardoned his offence, dismissed 
her rival, and compelled the king of the Varni to dischaijge with honour and 
fidelity tbe duties of a husband.(l62) This gallant exploit appears to be the 
last naval enterprise of the Anglo-Saxons. The arts of navigation, by which 
they had acquired the empire of Britain and of the sea, were soon neglected 
by the indolent Barbarians, who supinely renounced all the commercial advan- 
tages of their insular situation. Seven independent kingdoms were agitated bjc 
perpetual discord , and the British world was seldom connected, either in peace 
or war, with the nations of the contiiient.(163) 
I have now accomplished the laborious narrative of the decline and ^1 of 

— U, inter Script. Cambden, p. 88ft-«)l)| and tli« auUwn quoted by tlie Abbd de Veitot (Higt CrUiqnew 
torn. 11. p. 399—266). 

(160) See Procopiua de Bell. Gothic. 1. It. c. SO, p. 630—635. The Greek h^^torian ia bimaelf to con* 
founded by Uic wonders which he relates, that he weakly attempts to dlsUng uisb the Islaoda of Brittim 
and Britain, which he has identified by so many inseparable circumsiancesu 

(161) Theodebert, grandnon of CInvis, and king of Auttrasia, waa the moet powerful and warlike prioea 
of tbe aee; and this remarkable adventure may be placed between the years 534 and 547, the extrcma 
terms of his reign. His sister Theudechildis retired to Sens, where she founded monasteries, and distri- 
buted alms (nee Uie notes of the Benedictine editors, in torn, ii, p. 216). If we may credit the praises of 
Fortunaiiis (I. vi. carm. 5, in torn. li. p. 507), Radiger was deprived of a most valuable wife. 

(103) Perhaps stie was the sister of one of th^ princes or chiefs of the Angles, who landed In 587, and 
the followinir years, between the Ilumlier and the Thames, who graduallv founded the kingdoms of East 
Anglia and Mercia. The English writers are ignorant of her name and exbtence; but Procopius roa^ 
liave suggested to Mr. Rowe l^e character and situation of Rodugune in the tragedy of the Royal 
Convert 

(1()3) In the copious history of Gregory of Tours, we cannot find anv traces of hostile or friendly inter- 
course between France and England, except In the marriage of tbe daughter of Caribert king of Paria^ 
quum regis euju*dam in Cantia fillus mntrimonio copulavit (1. fac. c. 36, in torn. 11. p. 348). The biilKi|^ 
of Tours ended his history and his life aimoat immediately before the convenion oi Kent 
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the RoTDan empire, from the fortunate age of Trajan and the Antonines, to itt 
total extinction in the West, about five centuries after the Christian era. At 
that unhappy period, the Saxons fiercely struggled with the natives for the 
possession of Britain : Gaul and Spain were orvided between the powerful 
monarchies of the Franks and Visigoths, and the dependent kingdoms of the 
Suevi and Bui^ndians: Africa was exposed to the cruel persecution of the 
Vandals, and the savage insults of Che Moors : Rome and Italy, as far as the 
banks of the Danube, were afflicted by an army of Barbarian mercenaries 
whose lawless tyranny was succeeded by the reign of Theodoric the Ostrogoth 
All the subjects of the empire, who, by the use of the Latin lai^uage, more 
particularly deserved the name and privileges of Romans, were oppressed by 
the disgrace and calamities of foreign conquest ; and the victorious nations oi 
Germany established a new system of manners and g[overnment in the Western 
countries of Europe. The majesty of Rome was faintly represented by the 
princes of Constantinople, the feeble and imaginary successors of Augustus. 
Yet Ihey continued to reign over the East, from the Danube to the Nue and 
Tigris ; the Gothic and Vandal kingdoms of Italy and Africa were subverted 
by the arms of Justinian ; and the history of the Greek eviperors may still 
anord a long series of instructive lessons, and interesting revolutions. 



General Observaiiont an the Fall of the Raman Empire in ihe West. 

The Greeks, after their country had been reduced into a province, imputed 
the triumphs ot Rome, not to the merit, but to the fortune, of the republic. 
The inconstant goddess, who so blindly distributes and resumes her favours, 
had naw consented (such was the language of envious flattery) to resign her 
wings, to descend from her globe, and to ox her firm and immutable throne on 
the hanks of the Tiber.(l) A wiser Greek, who has composed, with a philo- 
sophic spirit, the memorable bistoiy of his own times, dei>rived his countiymen 
of this vain and delusive comfort, by opening to their view the deep founda- 
tions of the greatness of Rome. (2) The fidelity of the citizens to each other, 
and to the state, was confirmed oy the habits of^ education, and the prejudices 
of religion. Honour, as well as virtue, was the principle of the republic ; the 
ambitious citizens laboured to deserve the solemn glories of a triumph ; and the 
ardour of the Roman youth was kindled into active emulation, as oflen as they 
beheld the domestic images of their ancestors.(3) The temperate struggles of 
the patricians and plebeians had finally established the firm and ecjual balance 
of the constitution; which united the freedom of popular assemblies with the 
authority and wisdom of a senate, and the executive powers of a regal magis- 
trate. When the consul displayed the standard of the republic, each citizen 
bound himself, by th obligation of an oath, to draw his sword in the cause of 
bis country, till he had discharged the sacred duty by a military service of ten 
years. This wise institution continually i>oured into the field the rising gene- 
rations of freemen and soldiers ; and their numbers were reinforced by the 
wariike and populous states of Italy, who, afler a brave resistance, had jielded 
to the valour, and embraced the alliance of the Romans. The sage historian, 
who excited the virtue of the younger Scipio,and beheld the ruinof Carthage,(4) 



(1) Such are Uie fitaretive expr«Mions of Plalarch (Opera, torn, it p. 318, edit Weehel), to whom, on 
Jie faith of bis aon Lamprfaa (Pabriciaa, BlUiof. Grcc. torn. ill. p. 341), I shall boldly imiMie the malU 
doua declanaUon, vipc nrf PM^ocwy rvxff. The aame oplnioiu had pievailed among the Greeks two 



hundred and fiAy years before Plutarch; and to eoafute them, ia the pcofeased iotenlioa of PoJybiua 
(Hist. 1. 1, p. 90, edit. Gronov. Amstel. 1670). 

(9) See the Inestimable remains of the sixth book of Polvbius, and many other ports of his general 
history, particularly m dlgieasion In the seventeenth book, in which he compares the phalanx and Uw 
legion. 

(3) Sallust, de Bell. Jugurthln. c. 4. Such were the generoos profeaslons or P. Sdpio and CI. Mazi- 
mus. The Latin historian had read, and nxwt probably transcribes, Polybius, their contemporary and 
friend. 

(4j While Carthage was In flames, Sclplo repeated two lines of the niad. which express the destruction 
«f Troy, acknowledged to FolvbliM, his Mead and preceptor (Polyb. hi Excerpt de Virtut et Yit torn. 
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has accurately described their military sysfem ; their levies, arms, exerciaei 
subordination, marches, encampments : and the invincible leeion, superior in 
active strength to the Maceddnian pnalani of Philip and Alexander. From 
these institutions of peace and war, Polybius has deduced the spirit and success 
of a people, incapable of fear, and impatient of repose. The ambitious design 
of conquest which might have been defeated by the seasonable conspiracy of 
mankind, was attempted and achieved ; and the perpetual violation of justice 
was maintained by tne political virtues of prudence and courage. The arms 
of the republic, sometimes vanquished in battle, always victorious in war, 
advanced with rapid steps to the Euphrates, the Danube, the Rhine and the 
Ocean ; and the images of gold, or silver, or brass, that might serve to represent 
the nations and their kings, were successively broken by the iron monarchy of 
Rome.(5.) 

The rise of a citjr, which swelled into an empire, may deserve, as a singular 
prodigy, the reflection of a philosophic mind. But the decline of Rome was 
the natural and inevitable eflfect of immoderate greatness. Prosperity ripened 
the principle of decay ; the causes of destruction multiplied with the extent of 
conquest ; and as /oon as time or accident had removed the artificial supports, 
the stupendous fabric yielded to the pressure of its own weight. The stoiy of 
its ruin is simple and obvious ; and instead of inauiring w^y toe Roman empire 
was destroyea, we should rather be surprised tnat it had subsisted so long. 
The victorious legions, who, in distant wars, acquired the vices of strangers 
and mercenaries, first oppressed the freedom of the republic, and afterward vio- 
lated the majesty of the purple. The emperors, anxious for their personal 
safety and the public peace, were reduced to the base expedient of corrupting 
the aiscipline which rendered them alike formidable to their sovereign and to 
the enemy ; the vigour of the military government was relaxed, and finally 
dissolved, by the partial institutions of Constantine ; and the Roman world was 
overwhelmed by a deluge of Barbarians. 

The decay of Rome nas been frequently ascribed to the translation of the 
seat of empire *^ but this hiftoiy has afready shown, that the powers of govero- 
ment were divided, rather than removed. The throne of Constantinople was 
erected in the East ; while the West was still possessed by a series of emperors 
who held their residence in Italy, and claimed their equal Inheritance of the 
legions and provinces. This dangerous novelty impaired the strength, and 
fomented the vices, of a double reign : the instruments of an oppressive and 
arbitrary system were multiplied ; and a vain emulation of luxury, not of men!, 
was introduced and supported between the degenerate successors of Theodosius. 
Extreme distress, whicn unites the virtue of a free people, embitters the fac- 
tions of a declining monarchy. The hostile favourites of Arcadius and Hono- 
rius betrayed the republic to its common enemies ; and the Byzantine court 
beheld with indifference, perhaps with pleasure, the disgrace of Rome, the 
misfortunes of Italy, and the loss of the West. Under the succeeding reigns, 
the alliance of the two empires was restored ; but the aid of the Oriental 
Romans was lardy, doubtful, and ineffectual ; and the national schism of the 
Greeks and Latins was enlarged by the perpetual difference of language and 
manners, of interest, and even of religion. Yet the salutary event approved in 
some measure the judgment of Constantine. Durir^ a long period of decay, 
his impregnable city repelled the victorious armies ofthe Barbarians, protected 
the wealth of Asia, and commanded, both in peace and war, the important 
straits which connect the Euxine and Mediterranean seas. The foundation of 
Constantinople more essentially contributed to the preservatiop of the East, 
than to the ruin of the West. 

11. p. 145S--1465), that while he reeolleeted the vlcinltadee of human aftin, be inward]/ applied iham 
tb the future calamilie* of Rome. (Applan. in LybiciSf p. 136. edit Toil.) 

(5) See Daniel, 11.31— 40. "And the fourth kingdom uiall be stront ei iron; foraemuch as bmi 
breakrth in piecee, and tubdueth all tfalnn.** The remainder of the prophecy (tlie mixture of iron and 
day) was arxomplisbedf according to 8l Jerom, in hie own time. Slcut enim in prlncipio nihil Romano 
Imperio foriiui et duriua, ita In fine rerum nihil Imboclllius; quum etin bellfs civilibua et adTenuf diw 
■U natlooei, aliaruffl gentium barharum auHlio Indlgemui (Opera, torn v »» CTSb 
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Aj the nappiness of ^Jutwre life is the gnat object of religion, we may hear 
without surprise or scandal, that the intnxluction, or at least the abuse, of 
Christianity, had some influence on the decline and faU of the Roman empire* 
The clergy successfully preached the doctrines of patience and pusillanimity; 
the active virtues of society were discouraged ; and the last remains of militaiW 
spirit were buried in a cloister; a large portion of public and private wealth 
was consecrated to the specious demands of chanty and devotion ; and the 
soldiers' pay was lavished on the useless muhitudes of both sexes, who could 
only plead the merits of abstinence and chastity/ Faith, zeal, curiosity, and 
the more earthly passions of malice and ambition, kindled the flame of theolo 
eical discord ; the church, and even the state, were distracted by religious 
factions, whose conflicts were sometimes bloody, and always implacable ; the 
attention of the emperors was diverted from camps to synods ; the Roman 
world was oppressea bj a new species of tyranny ; and the persecuted sects 
became the secret enemies of their country. Yet party spirit, however peini- 
clous or absurd, is a principle of union as well as of dissension. The bishops, 
from eighteen hundred pulpits, inculcated the duty of passive obedience to a 
lawful and orthodox sovereign ; their frequent assemblies, and perpetual corre»- 
pondence, maintained the communion of distant churches : and the benevolent 
temper of the gospel was strengthened, though confined, by the spiritual alli- 
ance of the Catholics. The sacred indolence of the monks was oevoutly em- 
braced by a servile and effeminate age ; but if superstition had not afforded a 
decent retreat, the same vices woulcT have tempted the unworthy Romans to 
desert, from baser motives, the standard of the republic. Religious precepts 
are easily obeyed, which indulge and sanctify the natural inclinations of their 
votaries ; but the pure and genuine influence of Christianity may be traced in 
its beneficial, though imperfect, eflects on the Barbarian proselytes of the 
North. If the decline of the Roman empire was hastened by the conversion of 
Constantine, his victorious religion broke the violence of the fall, and mollified 
the ferocious temper of the conquerors. 

This awful revolution may be usefully applied to the instruction of the pre* 
sent age. It is the duty of a patriot to prefer and promote the exclusive inte 
rest and ^loiy of his native country : but a philosopher may be permitted to 
enl.iige his views, and to consider Europe as one great republic, whose various 
inhabitants have attained almost the same level of politeness and cultivation 
The balance of power will continue to fluctuate, and the prosperity of our own, 
or the neighbouring kingdoms, may be alternately exalted or depressed ; but 
these partial events cannot essentially injure our general state of happiness, the 
system of arts, and laws, and manners, which so advantageously distinguish 
above the rest of mankind, the Europeans and their colonies. The savage 
nations of the globe are the common enemies of civilized society : and we may 
inquire with anxious curiosity, whether Europe is still threatened with a repe- 
tition of those calamities, which formerly oppressed the arms and institutions o^ 
Rome. Perhaps the same reflections will illustrate the fall of that mighty em 
pire, and explain the probable causes of our actual security. 

I. The Romans were ignorant of the extent of their dar^r, and the number 
of their enemies. Beyond the Rhine and Danube, the northern countries of 
Europe and Asia were filled with innumerable tribes of hunters and shepherds, 
poor, voracious, and turbulent, bold in arms, and impatient to ravish the fruits 
of industry. The Barbarian world was agitated by the rapid impulse of war ; ' 
and the peace of Gaul or Italy was shaken by the distant revolutions of China. 
The Huns, who fled before a victorious enemy, directed their march toward 
the West ; and the torrent was swelled by the gradual accession of captives 
and allies. The flying tribes who yielded to the Huns, assumed in their turn 
the spirit of conquest : the endless column of Barbarians pressed on the Roman 
empire with accumulated weight ; and, if the foremost were destroyed, the 
vacant space was instantly replenished by new assailants. Such formidable 
emigrations can no longer issue from the North ; and the long repose, which 
has been imputed to the decrease of population, is the happy consequence ol 
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the progress of arts and agriculture. Instead of some rude villages, thinly scat- 
tered among its woods and inoraBsea, Germany now produces a list of two 
thousand three hundred wklied towns : the Christian Kingdoms of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Poland, have been successively established ; and the Hanse mer- 
chants, with the Teutonic knierhts, have extended their colonies alone the coast 
of the Baltic, as far as the gulf of Finland. From the gulf of Finland to the 
Eastern Ocean, Russia now assumes the form of a powerful and civilized em 
pire. The plough, the loom, and the forge, are introduced on the banks of the 
Volga, the O by, and the Lena : and the fiercest of the Tartar hordes have been 
taught to tremble and obey. The reign of independent barbarism is now con- 
tracted to a naiTOw span ; and the remnant of Calmucks or Uzbecks, whose 
forces may be almost numbered, cannot seriously excite the apprehensions of 
the great republic of Europe. (6) Yet this apparent security should not tempt 
us to foiget that new enemies, and unknown dangers, may potsibhf arise from 
some obscure people, scarcely visible in the map of the world. The Arabs or 
Saracens, who spread their conquests from India to Spain, had languished in 
poverty and contempt, till Mahomet breathed into those savage bodies the soul 
of enthusiasm. 

11. The empire of Rome w&s firmly established by the singular and perfect 
coalition of its members. The subject nations, resigning the hope, and even 
the wish, of independence, embraced the character of Roman citizens : and the 
provinces of the West were reluctantly torn by the Barbarians from the bosom 
of their mother country.(7) But this union was purchased by the loss of na- 
tional freedom and military spirit; and the servile provinces, destitute of life 
and motion, expected their safety (rom the ntercenanr troops and governors, who 
were directed by the orders of a distant court. The happiness of a hundred 
millions depended on the personal merit of one or two men, perhaps children, 
whose minos were corrupted by education, luxui^], and despotic power. The 
deepest wounds were inflicted on the empire during the minorities of the sons 
and grandsons of Theodosius ; and after those incapable princes seemed to 
attain the age of manhood, they abandoned the churcn to the bishops, the state 
to the eunuchs, and the provinces to the Barbarians. Europe is now divided 
into twelve powerful, though unequal kingdoms, three respectable common- 
wealths, and a variety of smaller thou^ph independent states ; the chances of 
roval and ministerial talents are multiplied, at least, with the number of its 
rulers ; and a Julian, or Semiramis, may reign in the North, while Arcadius and 
Honorius again slumber on the thrones of the South. The abuses of tyranny 
are restrained by the mutual influence of fear and shame ; republics hare 
acquired older and stability ; monarchies have imbibed the principles of free- 
dom, or, at least, of moderation ; and some sense of honour and justice is intro- 
duced into the most defective constitutions by the general mannen of the times. 
In peace, the progress of knowledge and industry is accelerated by the emula- 
tion of so many active rivals : in war, the European forces are exercised by 
temperate and undecisive contests. If a savage conqueror should issue frx)m 
the deserts of Tartaiy, he must repeatedly vanquish the robust peasants of 
Russia, the numerous armies of Germany, the gallant nobles of France, and the 
intrepid freemen of Britain : who, perhaps, might confederate for their common 
defence. Should the victorious Barbarians cany slavery and desolation as far 
as the Atlantic Ocean, ten thousand vessels would transport beyond their pur- 
suit the remains of civilized society ; and Europe would revive and flourish in the 
American worid, which is already filled with her colonies and institutions.(8) 

' (6) The French and English editofB of the Genealogical History of the Taitan have Mibjotaied a 
earioua, Uiough imperibct, deM»1ptton, of their present state. We might question the independence of 
ttie Calmucks, or Eluths, since they have been recently Yaaqafahed by the Chinese, who, in the yt» 
1750, subdued the leaser fiucharia, and advanced into the country of Badakshan, near the sources or ma 
Ozus (Memoires sur lea Chinois, torn. i. p. 325-400). But these conquests are piecanous, nor ivUI I 
▼enturp to ensure the safety of the < ;hinese empire. 

C7) The prudent reader will determine how far this general proposition is weakened by Uie levoU of 
the Isaurians, (he independence of Britain and Armorica, the Moorish tribes, or Uie BafaudB of Gaal 
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I It. Cold, poverty, and a life of dangler and fatigue, fortify the stwn^ and 
courage of Barbarians. In eveiy age they have oppressed the polite and 
peaceful natione of China, India, and Persia, who neglected, and stil) neglect, 
to counterbalance these natural powen by the resources of military art. The 
warlike states of antiquity, Greece, Macedonia, and Rome, educated a race of 
soldiers ; exercised their bodies, disciplined their courage, multiplied their 
forces by regular evolutions, and converted the iron^ virhicb they possessed, into 
strong and serviceable weapons. But this superiority insensibly declined with 
their laws and manners ; and the feeble pdicy of Constantine and his successors 
armed and instructed for the ruin of the empire, the rude valour of the Barba- 
rian mercenaries. The military art has been changed by the invention of gun* 
powder; which enables man to command the two most powerful agents of 
nature, air and fire. Mathematics, chymistry, mechanics, architecture, have 
been applied to the service of war ; and the adverse parties oppose to each 
other the most elaborate modes of attack and of defence. Histonans may in* 
dignantly observe, that the preparations of a siege would found and maintain a 
flourishing colony ;(9) yet we cannot be displeased, that the subversion of a city 
should be a worK of cost and difficulty; or that an industrious people should be 
protected by those arts, which survive and supply the decay of military virtue. 
Cannon and fortifications now form an impregnaole barrier against the Tartar 
horse : and Europe is secure from any future irruptions of Barbarians ; since, 
before they can conquer, they must cease to be barbarous. Their gradual 
advances in the science of war would always be accompanied, as we may learn 
from the example of Russia, with a proportionable improvement in the arts of 
peace and civil policy ; and they themselves must deserve a place among the 
polished nations whom they subdue. 

Should these speculations be found doubtful or fallacious, there still remains 
a more humble source of comfort and hope. The discoveries of ancient and 
•modern navigators, and the domestic history, or tradition, of the most enlight- 
ened nations^ represent the human sarDOge, naked both in mind and body, and 
destitute of laws, of arts, of ideas, and almost of languaee.(^10^ From this 
abject condition, perhaps the primitive and universal state of man, ne has gradu** 
ally arisen to command the animals, to fertilize the earth, to traverse the ocean, 
and to measure the heavens. His progress in the improvement and exercise of 
his mental and corporeal faculties(ll) has been irregular and vaiious ; infinitely 
slow in the beginning, and increasing by degrees with redoubled velocity : 
ages of laborious ascent have been followed by a moment of rapid downfall : 
and the several climates of the dobe have felt the vicissitudes of light and 
darkness. Yet the experience of mur thousand years should enlarge our hopes 
and diminish our apprehensions: we cannot d.etermine to what height the 
human species may aspire in their advances toward perfection ; but k may 
safely be presumed, that no people, unless the face of nature is changed, will 
relapse into their original barbarism. The improvements of society may be 

(8) America now contalna about liz raflltona of European Mood and deaoent ; and tbeir numbera, at 
Ipasi in ihe. North, are continually fncreaain^. Whatever mav be the changes of their political situation 
they must preserve the manners of Europe; and we may reflect with some pleasure, that the EngUsb 
language will probably be diffused over an immense and populous continent 

(u) On avoit fait venir (for the siege of Turin) 140 piecell de canon ; et 11 est 4 remarquer que chaqw 
gros canon mont^ revient Aenviron »X)0 ecus: 11 y avoit 110,000 boulets ; 106,000 cartouches d*un (asoD| 
et a00,(K)0 d'une autre; 31,000 bombes; 97,700 grenades, 15,000 sacs A terre, 30,000 Instramens pour Ic 
pionnage ; 1,200,000 livres de poudre. Ajoutez a ccs munhions, le plomb, le fer, et le fer-blanc, les cor 
dngcii, lout ce qui fert auz mineurs, la souphre, le saltpAtre, les outlls de toute espece. II est certain que 
les frais de tous ces pr^paratlft de destruction suAroient pour fonder et pour faire fleurirla plus n<un 
breuse colonie. Voltaire, Sitele de Louis XIV. c. xx. In his' Works, torn. zl. p. 391. 

(10) It would be an easy, though a tedious task, to produce the authorities of poets, philosophers, inA 
historians. I shall therefore content myself with aiqwalingto the dedalve and authentic testimony oi 
Diodoras Sieulus (tom. 1. 1, i. p. 11, IS, I. lii. p. 184, Slc. edit, wesseling). The IcbthyopbAgl. who in hli 
time wandered along tlie shores of U^e Red Sea, can only be compared to the natives of Nrw Holland 
(Dampier's Voyages^ vol. 1. p. 404 — 469). Fancv, or perhaps reason, may still suppose an eztrem* 
ana aiMolute state of nature nr below the level of these savages, who had acquired some art* and in- 
■truments. 

(11) Ser: the learned and raUonal work of the president Gognet, de rOrbHne des Loiz, lea Arts et det 
Beicnces. He traces from facts, or conjectures (tom. 1. p. 147—037, edit ISmo.), the fliv and mon dldi* 
Mit ilatis of human InTanUon. 
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Viewed under a threefold aspect 1. The poet or philosopher illiistFaies fall 
iige and oountiy by the efibrU of a aingU miod { but these superior poweis oi 
reason or fancy are rare and spontaneous productions ; and the genius of Homer* 
or Cicero^ or rfewton, would excite less admiration, if they could be created 
by the will of a prinoey or the lessons of a preceptor. 2. The benefits of law 
and po]icy> of trade and manu&ctures, of arts and sciences^ are more solid and 
permanent ; and many individuals may be qualified, by education and disci 
pJine, to pmmote^ in their respective stations, the interest of the community* 
But this general order is the effect of skill and labour ; and the complex ma*> 
chinery may be decayed by time, or iqjured by violence. 3. Fortunately for 
mankind, toe more useful, or» at least, more necessary arts, can be performed 
without superior talents, or national subordination ; without the powers of one^ 
or the union of many. Each village, each family, each individual, must always 
possess both ability and inclination, to perpetuate the use of fire(lS) and of 
metals : the propagation and service of domestic animals ; the methods of hunt* 
ing ana fishing ; the rudiments of navintion ; the imperfect cultivation of con]» 
or other nutritive grain ; and the simple practice of the mechanic trades. Pri- 
vate genius and public industty may be extirpated; but these hardy plants 
survive the tempest, and strike an everlasting root into the most unfavourable 
soil. The splendid days of Augustus and Trajan were eclipsed by a cloud of 
iCTorance ; and the Barbarians subverted the laws and palaces of Rome. But 
the scythe, the invention or emblem of Satum,(13) still continued annually to 
mow the harvests of Italy ; and the human feasts of the L8utrigons(14) have 
never been renewed on the coast of Campania. 

Since the first discoveiy of the arts, war, commerce, and religious seal have 
diffused, among the savages of the Old and New World, these inestimable 
gifts ; they have been successively propagated ; they can never be lost We 
may therefore acauie<)ce in the pleasing conclusion, that eveiy aee of the worid 
has increased, and still increases, the real wealth, the happiness, ue knowle<%ey* 
and perhaps the virtue, of the human race.(16) 

(IS) It if certain, however atranie, that many nadona have been Ignorant of the me of in. Ev«a ite 
Ingenloua nailves of Oiahelie, Who are deaututo of metals, have not invented any earthen v c—cJa 
capable of Buitaining the action of Are, and of communicating the heat to the liquMa which thef 



(13) Plutarch, Oucat. Rom. In tonw il. p. S75. Macrob. Satumal. I. . c 8, p. 159, ediL Landon. Tha 
arrival of Saturn (of his religious worship) in a ship, may taidicate, tl^at tiie savage coast of Latinm waa 
irst discovered and elvUiced by the Phmnlciana. 

(14) In the ninUi and tenth books of the Odynqri Homer ^has embellished the tafei of feaital nd 
credulous sailors, who transformed ttie cabnibals of Italy and Sicily into monstrous cianta. 

(15) The merit of discovery has too often been stained with avarice, cruelty, and nmatidsm; and the 
Iniereottrae of nations Ims produced ttw oommunicaiion of disease and piejudice. A aiagaiar excepiiom 
Is due to the virtue of our own times and country. The Ave great voyages sucoeiBivelv undertaken bgr 
the command of bis present Majesty, were inspired by the pure and generous love of science and of 
mankind. Ttie same prince, adapting his benefbctlons to the dUlbrem stages of aciciety, has founded a 
■ebool of painting In his capital ; and haa tntroduoad into the iaianda of ua SouUi 8aa, iha 
lad animali most useful to httmaii UAw 
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Paqi 1.—* The phflosophen retaliated 
On the courtien. Marius (says Eunapiaa, 
in a newly-discovered fragment) wae wont 
to call his antaffonist Sylla a beast half lion 
and hall^ fox. Uonatantiua had nothing of 
the lion, but was surrounded by a whole 
litter of foxes. Mai, Script. Byz. Nov. 
Col., ii., 288. Niebuhr, Byzant. Hist., 66. 
— M. 

P. 3. — • The late editor of Ammianus 
attempts to vindicate his author from the 
charge of inaccuracy. *' It is clear, from 
the whole course of the narrative, that Con* 
stantius entertained this design of demand' 
ing his troops from Julian immediately 
after the taking of Amida, in the autumn 
of the preceding year, and had transmitted 
his orders into Gaul before it was known 
that Lopicinus had ffone into Britain with 
the Herulians and Batavians.'' Wagner, 
note to Amm., zz., 4. But it seems also 
dear that the troops were in winter quar- 
ters (hiemabant) when the orders arrived. 
Ammianus can scarcely be acquitted of in- 
eonectness, in his language at least.— M. 

p. 10. — • Bannostar. Mannert. — ^M. 

P. 12. — ♦ Wagner thinks this sudden 
change of sentiment altogether a fiction of 
the attendant courtiers and chiefs of the 
army, who up to this time had been hostile 
to Julian. Note in loco. Ammian. — M. 

p. 16.—* Gibbonus secundum habet pro 
numero, quod tamen est viri a^omen. 
Wagner, note in loc. Amm. It is not a 
mistdLe; it is rather an error in taste. 
Wagner inclines to transfer the chief guilt 
to Aibetio. — M. 

P. 92. — * Eunapios wrote a contmuation 
of the History of Dezippus. Some valua- 
ble fragmenU of this work have been re- 
covered by M. Mai, and reprinted in Nie- 
buhr*s Edition of the Byzantine Historians. 
— M. 

P. 86.-^* Much curious information on 
this subject is collected in the first chapter 
of Wilken, Geachichte der Kreuzziige. — M. 

P. 86. — t Lord Mahon, in a memoir 
read before the Society of Antiquaries (Feb., 
1831), has traced, in a brief but interesting 
manner, the singular adventurea of the 



''true" cro0B. It is curious to inquire 
what authority we have, except of late tra- 
dition, for the Hill of Calvary. There va 
none in the sacred writings : the uniform 
use of the common word rono^f instead of 
any word expreseing ascent or acclivity, i» 
against the notion.'^M. 

P. 86. — • According to the historian 
Kotobeddym, quoted by Burckhardt (Trav- 
els in Arabia, p. 276), the Calif Moktedet 
sacrificed during his pilgrimage to Mecca« 
in the year of the Hejira 850j forty thousand 
camels and cows, and fifty thousand sheep. 
Barthema describes thirty thousand oxed 
slain, and their carcasses given to the poor< 
Quarterly Review, xiii., p. 39. — M. 

P. 87. — * Michaelis has given an in^fr* 
nious and sufficiently probable explanation 
of this remarkable incident, which the poa* 
itive testimony of Ammianus, a contempo* 
laiy and a paffan, will not permit us to call 
in question. It was suggested by a passage 
in Tacitus. That historian, speaking of 
Jerusalem, says [I omit the first part of the 
quotation adduced by M. Guizot, which 
only by a most extraordinary mistranslation 
of muri introrsus sinuati by " enfoncemetu*' 
could be made to bear on the Question. — M.], 
** The Temple itself was a kind of citadel, 
which had its own walls, superior in their 
workmanship and construction to those of 
the city. The porticoes themselves, which 
surrounded the temple, were an excellent 
fortification. There was a fountain of con- 
stantly running water ; siibterranean exea^ 
voHons under the mountain; reservoirs and 
cisterns to eoflect the rain vmter.*' Tac., 
Hist., V. ii., 12. These excavations and 
reservoirs must have been very considera- 
ble. The latter furnished water during 
the whole siege of Jerusalem to 1,100,000 
inhabitants, for whom the fountain of Siloe 
could not have sufficed, and who had no 
fresh rain water, the siege having taken 
place from the month of April to the month 
of Au^st, a period of the year during 
which It rarely rains in Jerusalem. As to 
the excavations, they served afler, and even 
before, the return of the Jews from Baby- 
lon, to contain not only magasinea of oi^ 
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wine, and com, but also the treature^ which 
were laid up in the Temple. Joaephus has 
related several incidents which show their 
extent. When Jerusalem was on the point 
of being taken by Titus, the rebel chiefs, 
placing their last hopes in these vast sub> 
teiranean cavities {virovofiovc, imoyaia, dt- 
opvxac)^ formed a design of concealing 
themsGlves there, and remaining during the 
conflagration of the city, and until the Ro- 
mans had retired to a distance. The great- 
er part had not time to execute their de- 
■i^ ; but one of them, Simon, the son of 
Gioras, having provided himself with food 
and tools to excavate the earthy descended 
into this retreat with some companions : he 
remained there till Titus had set out for 
Rome ; under the pressure of famine, he 
issued forth on a sudden, in the very place 
where the Temple had stood, and appeared 
in the midst of the Roman guard. He vras 
seized and carried to Rome for the triumph. 
His appearance made it be suspected that 
other Jews miffht have chosen the same 
■sylum; search was made, and a great 
number discovered. Joseph., de Bell. Jud., 
1. vii., c. 2. It is probable that the greater 
part of these excavations were the remains 
of the time of Solomon, when it was the 
custom to work to a great extent under 

Sound : no other date can be assigned to 
em. The Jews, on their return from the 
captivity, were too poor to undertake such 
works ; and although Herod, on rebuilding 
the Temple, made some excavations (Jo- 
seph., Ant. Jud., XV., 11, vii.), the haste 
with which that building waa completed 
will not allow us to suppose that they be- 
longed to that period. Some were used 
for sewers and drains, others served to 
conceal the immense treasures, of which 
Crassus, a hundred and twenty years before, 

Plundered the Jews, and which, doubtless, 
ad bpen since replaced. The Temple 
was destroyed A.C. 70: the attempt of 
Julian to rebuild it, and the fact related by 
Ammianus, coincide with the year 363. 
There had then elapsed between these two 
epochs an interval of near 300 years, du- 
ring which the excavations, choked up with 
ruins, must have become full of inflammable 
air. The workmen employed by Julian, as 
they were digging, arrived at ue excava- 
tions of the Temple ; they would take 
torches to explore them ; sudden flames 
repelled those who approached ; explosions 
were heard, and these phenomena were re- 
newed every time that they penetrated into 
new subterranean passages.* This cxpla- 

* It ifl a Act now popularly known, that when 
Dilnef which hare been lonj; closed an5 oiMsned, 
one or two thingn takes place ; either the torrhea 
an exUngolahed, and the men lUI first Into a swoon 
and soon die ; or, If the air la Inflanunablc, a lUUo 



nation is confirmed br the relation of tn 
event nearly similar by Josephus. King 
Herod having heard that immense treasures 
had been concealed in the sepulchre of Da* 
vid, he descended into it with a few confi* 
dential persons ; be found in the first sub* 
terranean chamber only jewels and precious 
stuffs ; but having wished to penetrate into 
a second chamber, which had been long 
closed, he was repelled, when he opened it, 
by flames, which killed those who accom- 
panied him. (Ant. Jud., xvi., 7, L) As 
here there is no room for miracle, thia fact 
may be considered as a new proof of the 
veracity of that related by Ainmiaous and 
the contemporary writers. — G. 

To the illustrations of the extent of th* 
snbterranean chambers adduced by Michae- 
lis, may be added, that when John of Gis* 
chala, during the siege, surprised the Tem- 
ple, the party of Eleazar took refuge within 
them. bell. Jud., vi., 3, i. The sudden 
sinking of the Hill of Sion, when Jerusalem 
was occupied by Barchocab, may have been 
connected with similar excavationa. Hist, 
of Jews, vol. iii , 122 and 186. — ^M. 

P. 37. — t Gibbon has fofffotten Basnsge^ 
to whom Warburton replied. — M.. 

P. 39. — * Socrates, however, implies that^ 
on the death of Julian, they were contempt* 
uouslv thrown aside by the Christians. 
Tuv oe ol n-ovot, kv lo<ft tov fjoi yfta^^voi^ 
y^yV^ovToi, Socr., Hiat,, iii., 16. 

P. 44. — * Julian himself says, that they 
tore him to pieces like dogs. roXfiu d^ftoc^ 
lanep ol kvvec, aTrafMrreiv. Epist., x. — M, 

P. 44.— t The late Dr. Milner (the Ro- 
man Catholic bishop) wrote a tract to vin- 
dicate the existence and the orthodoxy of 
the tutelar saint of England. He succeeds, 
I think, in tracing the worship of St. George 
up to a period which makes it improbable 
that so notorious an Arian could be palmed 
upon the Catholic church as a saint and a 
martyr. The acts rejected by Gelasius 
may have been of Arian origin, and attempt* 
ed to ingraft the story of their hero on the 
obscure adventures of some earlier saint. 
See an Historical and Critical Inquiry into 
the Existence and Character of St. George, 
in a letter to the Earl of I#eiceater, oy the 
Rev. J. Mihier, F.S.A. London, 1792.— 
M. 

P. 46.—* The sentence in the text it 
from Epist. li., addreased to tke people of 
Alexanaria. — M. 

P. 48.—* See also Casaubon de Satirft, 
with Rambach^s obaervations. — M. 

P. 48. — t Thejiame of Diva gens or Di- 

flame ia aoen tn flicker ronnd the lamp, which 
' and multipliee llll (he conflamtion be- 



cornea general, ia followed by an expTosi 
kills sU who are In ths wayw^G. 
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vorttm reffio according to the probable coq- 
iecture of M. Letronne (Trois. Mem. Acad., 
p. 127), was applied by the ancients to the 
whole eaalem coaat of the Indian Penin- 
sula, from Ceylon to the Ganges. The 
name may be traced in D^vipatnam, D6- 
vidan, D^vicotta, Divinelly, the point of 
Divy. 

M. Letronne, p. 181, considers the freed- 
man with his embassy from Ceylon to have 
been an impostor. — M. 

P. 63. — * This name, of Syriac origin, 
is found in the Arabic, and means a place 
in a valley where watera meet. Julian 
says the name of the city is Barbaric, the 
situation Greek. BapSaoiKov ivofia tovto^ 
Xupiov iffriv 'EXXr/viKov. The geogra- 
pher Abulfeda (tab. Syriac., p. 129, ^it. 
Koehler) speaks of it in a manner to justi- 
fy the praises of Julian. — St. Martin, Notes 
to Le Beau, iii., 56. — ^M. 

P. 63. — t Or Bambyce, nowBambouch; 
Manbedj, Arab., or Maboug, Syr. It was 
twenty- four Roman miles from the £a- 
phrates.*^-M. 

P. 53. — t Djisr Manbedj is the same with 
the ancient Zeugma. St. Martin, iii., 68. 
— M. 

P. 53. — ^ On an inedited medal in the 
collection of the late M. Tochon, of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, it is read XAP- 
PAN. St. Martin, iii., 60.— M. 

P. 54. — • Arsaces Tiranus, or Diran, 
had ceased to reign twenty-five years before, 
in 337. The intermediate changes in Ar- 
menia, and the character of this Arsaces, 
the son of Diran, are traced by M. St. Mar- 
tin at considerable length in his supplement 
to Le Beau, ii., 208>243. As long as his 
Grecian queen Olympias mainUined her 
ix^uence, Arsaces was faithful to the Ro- 
man and CkrUiian alliance. On the ac- 
cession of Julian, the same influence made 
his fidelity to waver ; but Olympias having 
been poisoned in the sacramental bread by 
the agency of Pharandsem, the former wile 
of Arsaces, another change took place in 
Armenian politics unfavourable to the Chris- 
tian inteiest. The patriarch Narses retired 
from the impious court to a safe seclusion. 
ITet Pharandsem was equally hostile to the 
Persian influence, and Arsacea beffan to 
support with vigour the cause of Julian. 
He made an inroad into the Persian do- 
minions with a body of Huns and Alans 
M auxiliaries ; wasted Aderbidgan ; and 
Sapor, who had been defeated near Tauriz, 
was engaged in making head against hia 
tmops in Persarmenia, at the time of the 
death of Julian. Such is M. St. Martin's 
view (iii., 276, et seq.), which rests on the 
Armenian historians, Faustus of Byxantium, 
and Mtittob the biographer of the patriarch 
Vol. n.— I i 



Narses. In the history of Armenia by 
Father Chamitch, and translated by Avdal^ 
Tiran is still king of Armenia at the time 
of Julian's death. F. Chamitch follows 
Moses of Chorone, the authority of Gibbon. 
— M. 

P. 64. — t St. Martin considers it genu- 
ine : the Armenian writers mention such a 
letter, iii., 37. — ^M. 

P. 64. — t Arsaces did not abandon the 
Roman alliance, but gave it only feeble 
support. St. Martin, iii., 41. — ^M. 

P. 64. — ^ Kirkesia, the Carchemish of 
the Scriptures. — ^M. 

P. 66. — * St. Martin conceives that ha 
was an elder brother by another mother 
who had several children, ii., 24.— M. 

P. 66. — • This is not a title, but the name 
of a great Persian family. St. Martin, iii., 
79.— M. 

P. 66.— t Podosaces-Maiek is king. St. 
Martin considers that Gibbon has fallen into 
an error in bringing the tribe of Gaasan to 
the Euphrates. In Ammianus it is Assan. 
M. St. Martin would read Massanitarum, 
the same with the Mauzanita of Malala.— 
M. 

P. 67.— ♦ Thia Syriac or Chaldaic word 
has relation to its position ; it easily beara 
the signification of the division of the wa* 
ters. M. St. M. considers it the Massico 
of Pliny, v., 26. St. Martin, iii., 83. — ^M. 

P. 57,— t We are informed by Mr. Gib- 
bon, that nature has denied to the soil and 
climate of Assyria some of her choicest 
ffifls, the vine, the olive, and the fig-tree. 
This might have been the case in the age 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, but it is not so 
at the present day ; and it is a curious fact, 
that the grape, the olive, and the fig, are 
the most common fruits in the province, 
and may be seen in everv garden. Mac- 
donald Kinneir, Geogr. Mem. on Persia, 
p. 239.— M. 

P. 58. — ^ Libanius says that it was a ereat 
city of Assyria, called after the name of the 
reigning king : ^v noXic 'Kcavpiuv ueydXtf 
ToG Tore PofftXevovroc knuwfioC' The or- 
ator of Antioch is not mistaken. The 
Persians and Syrians called it Fyroua 
Schapour or Fyrouz Schahbour ; in Persian, 
the victory of Schahpour. It owed that 
name to Sapor the First. It was before 
called Anbar. St. Martin, iii., 85. — M. 

P. 69. — * And as guilty of a double 
treachery, having first engaged to surrender 
the city, and a&rward valiantly defended 
it. Gibbon, perhaps, should have noticed 
this charge, tnough he may have rejected 
it as improbable. Compare Zosimus, iii., 
23.— M. 

P. 62.—* This is a mistake, each vessel 
(according to Zoaimos, two, according ta 
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AmmianuB, five) had eighty men. Amm., 
xxiv.,6,withWagner'anote. Gibbon must 
have read octogenaa for octogenia. The 
five vesaela selected for this purpose were 
remarkably large and strong provision tiana- 
porU. The strength of the fleet remained 
with Julian to carry over the army. — M. 

p. 62. ^t It is evident that Gibbon ha« 

mistaken the sense of Libanius ; they can 
only apply to a commander of a detechment, 
not to so eminent a person aa the Prefect of 
the East. St. Martin, iii., 113.--M. 

p. 63.—-* The suburbs of Ciesipbon, ac- 
cording to a new fragment of Eunapiua, 
were so full of provisions, that the soldiers 
were in danger of suflfering from excess. 
Mai, p. 260. Eunapius in wiebuhr, Nov. 
Byz. Coll., 68. Julian exhibited warlike 
dances and games in his camp to lecieate 
the soldiers. Ibid. — M. 

p. 69. * A very remarkable fragment 

of Eunapius describes, not without spirit, 
the struggle between the terror of the army 
on account of their perilous situation, and 
their grief for the death of Julian. " Even 
the vulgar felt that they would soon provide 
a general, but such a general as Julian they 
would never find, even though a ffod in Uie 
form of man— ffXaorof Ceof . Julian, who, 
with a mind equal to the divinity, triumphed 
over the evil propensities of human nature j 
• ♦ who held commerce with immaterial 
beings while yet in the material body ; who 
condescended to rule because a rol« J^ 
necessary to the welfare of mankind. ' Mai, 
Nov. Coll., ii., 261. Eunapius in Niebuhr, 
69. The irXaarof 0edf , to which Julian is 
thus advanUgeously compared, is manifest- 
ly, as M. Mai observes, a bitter sneer at the 
Incarnate Deity of the Chriatians. The 
fragment is followed by an indignant com- 
ment by some Christian writer. Ibid.— M. 
p. 70. — ♦ The soldiers supposed that 
the acclamations proclaimed the name of 
Julian, restored, as they fondly thought, to 
health, not that of Jovian. Amm. in loc. 
— M. 

p. 71. ♦ Sermanrav, called by the Arabs 

Samira, where D' Anville placed Samara, is 
too much to the south, and is a modem 
town built by Calif Motaaem. Serra-man- 
lai meana in Arabic, it rejoices every one 
who sees it. St. Martin, iii., 183.— M. 

p. 72. — • He is called Junius by John 
MaUla; the same, M. St. Martin conjec- 
tures, with a aatnp of Gordyene named Jo- 
vtanua or Jovinianus, mentioned in Ammi« 
anus Marcellinus, xviii., 6.— M. 

p. 72. ^t The Persian historians couch 

the message of Shah-pour in these Oriental 
terms. " I have reassembled my numer- 
ous army. I am resolved to avenge my 
subjects, who have been plundered, mad^ 



captives, and slain. It is for this that 1 
have bared my arm and girded my loins. 
If you consent to pay the price of the blood 
which has been shed, to deliver up th« 
booty which has been plundered, and to re- 
store the city of Nisibis, which is in Irak, 
and belongs to our empire, though now in 
your possession, I will sheath the sword of 
war ; but should you refuse ihese terms, 
the hoofs of my horse, which are hard as 
steel, shall efface the name of the Romans 
from the earth : and my glorious cimeter, 
that deatioys like fire, shall exterminate the 
people of your empire." These authorities 
do not mention the death of Julian. Mai- 
colm*8 Persia, i., 87. — M. 

P. 72.— t The Paschal chronicle, not, 
as M. St. Martin says, supported by John 
Malala, placea the mission of this ambassa- 
dor before the death of Julian. The king of 
Persia was then in Persarmenia, ignorant 
of the death of Julian ; he only arrived at 
the army subsequent to that event. St. 
Martin adopts this view, and finds, or ex- 
torts support for it, from Libanius and Amr- 
mianus, iii., 168. — M. 

p, 72.—^ Yet this appears to be Itw 
case (in modem maps) ; the march is the 
difficulty. — ^M. 

p. 72. — U Sapor availed himself, a few 
years after, of the diasolution of the alliance 
between the Romans and the Armenians. 
See St. M., iii., 163.— M. 

p. 74.— ♦ Hatra, now Kadhr.— Ur, Kaar, 
or Skervidgi.— Thilsaphate is unknown.— 
M. 



P. 79._« Dadastana is supposed to be 
Caatebat.— M. 

P. 80. — * Symmachus, in a fragment of 
an oration published by M. Mai, describes 
Valentinian as bom among the snows of II- 
lyria, and habituated to militery labour 
amid the heat and dost of Libya : gsnitos 
in frigoribus, educatus in solibus. Syio. 
Orat. Frag., edit. Niebuhr, p. 6. — M. 

P. 81.—* According to Ammianua, ha 
wrote elegantly, and was skilled in painting 
and modelling. Scribena decori, venust^ 
que pingens et fingens, xxx., 7. — M. 

P. 82 — * Symmachus praises the liber- 
ality of Valentinian in raising his brother at 
once to the rank of Augustua, not tntining 
him through the slow and probationary de* 
gree of Caesar. Eiigui animi vices mune- 
rum partiuntur, tua liberalitas desideriis 
nihil rcliquit. Symm. Orat., p. 7, edit. 
Niebuhr, Berlin, 1816, reprinted from Mai. 
— M. 

p. 83. — * Ipse svpn impacati Rbeni 

semibarbaras ripas nptim vexilla constita- 

ens. * * Princeps creatos ad difficilem mil- 

itiam revertisti. Symm. Orat., 81. — M. 

P. 84.—-* It may be suspected, from • 
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frtmenl of Canaptas, ihat the headien and 
philosophic party ^poueed the cavee of 
Procopius. Heraclius, the Cynic, a man 
who had been honoured b^ a philosophic 
controversy with Jalian, striking the ground 
with his staff, incited him to courage with 
the line of Homer, aXiuftoc iaao'-^va rip 
ce Kol b/^ywcifv i6 elmi, Eunapius, Mai, 
p. 267, or in Niebohr's Bdition, p. 73.— M. 

P. 85.^* Symmachus describes his em- 
barrassment " The Germans are the com- 
mon enemies of the state, Procopius the 
private foe of the emperor ; his first care 
must be victory, his second revenge/' 
Symm., Orat., p. 11. — ^M. 

P. 86. — ^t Ammiaaus and Zosimus place 
the last battle at Nicolia in Pkrygia ; An- 
tnianus alto^ther omits the former battle 
bear Thyatira. Procopius was on his 
march (iter tendebat) towards Lycia. See 
Wagner's note in lec. — M. 

P. 85. — t Symmachus joins with The- 
mistius in praismg the clemency of Valens. 
Sic victons moderatus est, quasi contra se 
nemo pugnavit. Symm., Orat., p. 12. — M. 

P. 8$. — * This infamous inquisition into 
eoicery and witchcraft has been of greater 
influence on human affairs than is commonly 
aupposed. The necsecution against the 
philosophers and their libraries was carried 
on with so much fury, that from this time 
(A.D. 374) the names of the Gentile phi- 
los<^hers became almost extinct ; and the 
Christian philosophy and religion, particu- 
lariy in the East, established thenr ascend- 
-ency. I am surprised that Gibbon has 
not made this observation. Heyne, Note 
"On CosimuB, 1. iv., 14, p. 637. Besides 
vast heaps ef manuscripts publicly destroy- 
ed throughout the East, men of letters bum- 
«d their whole libraries, lest some iaul vol- 
time should expose them to the malice of 
the informers and the extreme penalty of the 
law. Amm. Marc., xxix., 11. — M. 

P. 88. — * Ammianus does not say that 
they were worshipped as nuirtyrt. Quorum 
memoriam apud Mediolanum colentes nunc 
usque Christiani, loculoe ubi sepulti 8unt> 
mi innoeentts appellant. Waguer*s note in 
loco. Yet if the next paragraph refers to 
that transaction, which ia not quite c)ear> 
Oibbon ia right — ^M. 

P. 90.—* Comme il s^tftait present pour 
tdflle de ne point se m^ler de disputes de 
teligion, son histoire est presque entidre- 
ment d^gag^e des affaires eccl^aiastiquea. 
Le Beau, iii.> 214.— M. 

P. 91. — * Through the inflnence of hia 
wife, aay the eccleaiaatical writers. — M. 

P. 95.-** Chaxpeigne on the Moaelle. 
Mannert. — M. 



p. 96. — f Mannert is unable to fix the 
position of Solicininm. Haefelin (in Comm. 
Acad. Elect. Palat., v. 14) conjectures 
Schwetxingen, near Heidelberg. See Wag^ 
ner's note. St. Martin, Sultz in Wirtem- 
berg, near the sources of the Necker. St. 
Martin, iii., 339.— M. 

P. 97.—-* This explanation, says Mr. 
Malthus, ** only removes the difficulty a lit- 
tle farther off. It makes the earth rest upon 
the tortoise, but does not tell us on whst 
the tortoise rests. We may still aak what 
northern reservoir supplied this incessant 
stream of darine adventurers 1 Montes- 
quieu's solution of the problem will, I think, 
hardly be admitted (Grandeur et Decadence 
des Horaains, c. 16, p. 187). * • • • The 
whole difficulty, however, is at once re- 
moved if we apply to the German nations, 
at that time, a fact which is so generally 
known to have occurred in America, and 
suppose that, when not checked by wars 
and famine, they increased at a rate that 
would double their numbers in twenty-five 
or thirty ^ears. The propriety and even 
the necessity of applying this rate of increase 
to the inhabitants of ancient Germany, will 
strikingly appear from that roost valuable 
picture of their manners which has been left 
us by Tacitus (Tac. de Mor. Germ., 16 to 
20). * * * With these manners, and a hab- 
it of enterprise and emigration which would 
naturally remove all fears about providing 
for a family, it is difficult to conceive a so- 
ciety with a stronger principle of increase 
in it, and we see at once that prolific source 
of armies and colonies against which the 
force of the Roman empire so long atruff- 
^led with difficulty, and under which it ul- 
timately sunk. It is not probable that, for 
two periods together, or even for one, the 
population within the confines of Germany 
ever doubled itself in twenty-five years. 
Their perpetual wars, the rude state of agri- 
culture, and particularly the very strange 
custom adopted by most of the tribes of 
marking their barriers by extensive deserts, 
would prevent any very great actual increase 
of numbera. At no one period could the 
country be calhsd well peopled, though it waa 
often redundant in population. * * * Iq. 
atead of clearing their foresta, draining their 
swamps, and rendering their soil fit to support 
an extended population, they found it more 
congeraal to their martial babita and impa- 
tient dispositions to so in quest of food, of 
Sunder, or of glory, mto other oountriea.^' 
lalthus on Population, i., p. 128. — G. 
p. 97.— t The course of the Necker waa 
likewise strongly guarded. The hyperboli- 
cal eufoffy of Symmachus asserts that the 
Necker first became known to the Romans 
by the conqoeata and fortifications of Valea* 
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tinian. None primum Tietoriis tois ezter- 
nus fluvias pubUoatur. Gaadeat acarvilute, 
captivus innotuit. Symm., Orat., p. S2. — 
M. 

P. 97. — t According to the general opin- 
ion, the Burgundiana formed a Gothic or 
Yandalic tribe, who, from the banka of the 
lower Vistula, made incursions, on one aide 
towards Transylvania, on the other towarda 
the centre of Germany. All that remains 
of the Burgundian language ia Gothic. * * 
Nothing in their customs indicates a differ- 
ent origin. Malte-Brun, Geog., tom. i., p. 
896 (edit. 1881 ).~M. 

P. 101. — * This controversy haa not slumr 
bered aince the days of Gibbon. We have 
strenuous ad vocatea of the Phoenician origin 
of the Irish ; and each of the old theories, 
with aeveral new onea, maintaina its parti- 
aana. It woald require several pages fairly 
to bring down the dispute to our own days, 
and perhapa we should be no nearer to any 
satisfactory theory than Gibbon waa. — M. 

P. 102.—* See Dr. Poir'a worka, iii., 
93, where he questions the propriety of Gib- 
bon's translation of this paaaage. The learn- 
ed doctor approvea of the veraion proposed 
by a Mr. Gachea, who would make out that 
it was the delicate parte of the swine and 
the cattle which were eaten by these an- 
cestors of the Scotch nation. I confess that, 
even to acquit them of this charge, I cannot 
agree to the new veraion, which, in my opin- 
ion, is directly contrary both to the meaning 
of the words and the general sense of the 
passage. But I would suggest, did Jerome, 
as a boy, accompany theae aavaees in any 
of their hunting expeditiona ! If he did not, 
how could he be an eyewitneas of thia prac- 
tice! The Attacotti in Gaul must have 
been in the aervice of Rome, were they per- 
mitted to indulge these cannibal propensi- 
ties at the expense, not of the flocks, but of 
the shepherds of the provinces ! These san- 
guinary trophies of plunder would scarcely 
have been publicly exhibited in a Roman cit)r 
or a Roman camp. I muat leave the hered- 
itary pride of our northern neighbours at is- 
sue with the veracity of St. Jerome. — ^M. 

P. 106. — * The war was longer protract- 
ed than thia sentence would lead ua to sup- 
pose: it waa not till defeated more than 
once that Igmazen yielded. Amm., zxix., 
5.— M. 

P. 106. — * The martial tribea in chain 
armour, discovered by Denham, are Moham- 
medan ; the great question of the inferiority 
of the African tribes in their mental facul- 
ties will probably be experimentally resolved 
before the close of the century; but the 
slave-trade stiil continues, and will, it is to 
De feared, till the spirit of gain is sobdued 
by the spirit of Chnstian humanity.— M. 



P. 100.— f The ttatement of J 
is more brief and succinct, but harmonizes 
vrith the more complicated history, devel- 
oped by M. St. Martin from the Armenian 
writers, and from Procopiua, who vrrote, as 
he atatea, from Armenian authorities. — M. 

P. 107.—* According to M. St. Martin, 
Sapor, though aopported by the two apos- 
tate Armenian princea, Meroujan the Ard- 
zronian and Valian the Mamigonian, was 

Sillantly reaisted by Arsaces, and his brave, 
ough impious, wife PharandsenL His 
troops were defeated by Vasag, the high 
constable of the kingdom (see M. St. Mai^ 
tin). But, after four years* courageooa de- 
fence of his kingdom, Arsacea was abandon- 
ed by his nobles, and obliged to accept the 
perfidious hospitality of Sapor. He was 
blinded and imprisoned m the ** Castle of 
Oblivion;" his brave general Vasag was 
flayed alive; hia skin stuffed and placed 
near the king in hia lonely prison. It was 
not till many years after (A.I). 371) that he 
atabbed himaelf, according to the romantic 
atory (St. M., iii., 387, 389), in aparoxyam 
of excitement at his restoration to royal hon- 
ours. St. Martin, Additions to Le Bean, 
iii., 283, 296— M. 

P. 107.— t St. Martin agrees with Gib- 
bon, that it was the same fortress with Asdis. 
Note, p. 378.— M. 

P. 107.— t Artaxata, Yagharachabad, or 
Edchmiadzin, Erovantaschad, and many 
other cities, in all of which there was a con- 
siderable Jewish popuUtioo, were taken and 
destroyed. — ^M. 

P. 107.—^ Phaiandsem, not Olympias, 
refusing the orders of her captive husband 
to surrender herself to Sapor, threw herself 
into Artogerassa. St. Martin, iii., 293, 308. 
She defended herself for fourteen months, 
till famine and disease had left few surviveis 
out of 11,000 soldiers and 6000 women who 
had uken refuge in the fortress. She then 
threw open the gates with her own hand. 
M. St. Martin adds, what even the horrois 
of Oriental warfare will acareely permit ns 
to credit, that she was exposed by Sapor on 
a public scaffold to the brutal lusts of his 
soldieiy, and afterward impaled, iii., 378^ 

P. 107. — 11 An error, according to St. 
Martin. 273.— M. 

P. 107.— IT According to Themistios, 
quoted by St. Martin, he once advanced to 
the Tigris, iii., 486.— M. 

P. 1 08.—* On the war of Sapor vrith the 
Bactrians, which diverted his attention from 
Armenia, see St. Martin, iii., 387. — ^M. 

P. 108.— t On the reconquest of Arme- 
nia by Para, or rather by Mouscbegh, the 
Mamigonian, see St Martin, iii., 376, 363. 
— M. 
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P. 109.^* On pludu floated by bladden. 
— M. 

P. 109. — t It is curious enoujzh that the 
Armenian historian, Faustus of Byzantium, 
represents Para as a magician. His impi- 
ous mother Pharandsem had devoted him 
to the demons on his birth. St. Martin, iv., 
23.— M. 

P. 109. — t This note is a tissue of mis- 
takes. Tiridates and Para are two toUUj 
different persons. Tiridates was the father 
of Gnel, first husband of Pharandsem, the 
mother of Para. St. Martin, iv., 27. — M. 

P. 110.—* M. St. Martin, iii., 246, de- 
nies that there is any authority for these 
numbers. — ^M. 

P. 116.—* The Moguls (Monguls), ac- 
cording to M. Klaproth, are a tribe of the 
Tartar nation. Tableaux Hist de I'Asie, 
p. 154.— M. 

P. 117.— ♦Gray.— M. 

P. 1 17. — t Of the various works published 
since the time of Gibbon, which throw light 
on the Nomadic population of Central Asia, 
may be particularly remarked the Travels 
and Dissertations of Pallas ; and, above all, 
the very curious work of Bergman, Noma- 
dische Streifereyen. Riga, 1805. — M. 

P. 121. — * The differences between the 
▼arious pastoral tribes and nations compre- 
hended by the ancients under the vague name 
of Scythians, and by Gibbon under that of 
Tartars, have received some, and still, per- 
haps, may receive more, light from the com- 
parison of their dialects and languages by 
modem scholars. — M. 

P. 122. — * Ferdusi is yet imperfectly 
known to European readers. An abstract 
of the whole poem has been published by 
Goerres in German, under the title " das 
Heldenbuch des Iran." In English, an ab- 
stract, with poetical translations, by Mr. At- 
kinson, has appeared, under the auspices of 
the Oriental Fund. But, to translate a poet, 
a man must be a poet. The best account 
of the poem is in an article by Von Ham- 
mer in the Vienna Jahrbiicher, 1820 : and 
in a masterly article in Cochrane*s Foreign 
Quarterly Review, No. 1, 1835. A splen- 
did and critical edition of the whole work 
has been published by a very learned Eng- 
lish Orientalist, Captain Macan, at the ex- 
pense of the King of Oude. As to the num- 
ber of 60,000 couplets. Captain Macan (Pref- 
ace, page 39) states that he never saw a 
MS. containing more than 56,685, inclu- 
ding doubtful and spurious passages and epi- 
•odes. — M. 

p. 122.— t The later studies of Sir W. 
Jones were more in unison with the wishes 
of the public, thus expressed by Gibbon. — 
M. 

P. 128.—* The theory of De Guigoes on 



the earlv history of the Huns is, in general, 
rejected by modem writers. De Uuignes 
advanced no valid proof of the identity ol 
the Hioung-nou of the Chinese writers witk 
the Huns, except the similarity of name. 

Schlozer (Allgemeine Nordische Ges- 
chichie, p. 252), Klaproth (Tableaux His- 
toriques de TAsie, p. 246), St. Martin, iv., 
61, and A. Remusat (Recherches sur Ics 
Langues Tartares, D. P., xlvi., and p. 328 ; 
tboueh in the latter passage he considers 
the theory of De Guignes not absolutely dis- 
proved), concur in considering the Huns as 
belonging to the Finnish slock, distinct from 
the Moguls, the Mandscheos, and the Turks. 
The Hioung-nou, sccording to Klaproth, 
were Turks. The names of the Hunnish 
chiefs could not be pronounced by a Turk; 
and, according to the same author, the Hi- 
oung-nou, which is explained in Chinese as 
detCMtabU bUkoc*, as early as the year 91 
J.C, were dispersed by the Chinese and 
assumed the name of Yue-po or Yoe-pan. 
M. St. Martin does not consider it impossi- 
ble that the appellation of Hioung-nou may 
have belonged to the Huns. But all aflree-in 
considering the Madjar or Magyar of mod- 
em H«ngary the descendants of the Huns. 
Their language (compare Gibbon, c. Iv., n. 
22) is nearly related to the Lapponian and 
Vogoul. The noble fiorms of the modem 
Hungarians, so strongly contrasted with the 
hideous pictures which the fears and the 
hatred of the Romans give of the Huns, M. 
Klaproth accounts for by the intermingling 
with other races, Turkish and Slavonian. 
The present state of the question is thus 
statea in the last edition of Malte-Bron, and 
a new snd ingenious hypothesis suggested 
to resolve all the difficulties of the question. 

Were the Huns Finns 1 This obscure 
question has not been debated till very re- 
cently, and is yet very far from being de- 
cided. We are of opinion that it will be so 
hereafter in the same manner as that with 
regard to the Scythians. We shall trace in 
the portrait of Attila a dominant tribe of 
Mongols or Calmucs, with all the heredi- 
tary uffliness of that race ; but in the mass 
of the Hunnish army and nation will be rec- 
ogniaed the Chuni and the Oonni of the 
Greek Geography, the Kuns of the Hun- 
garians, the European Huns, and a race in 
close relationship with the Finnish stock. 
Malte- Brun, vi ., p. 94. This theory is more 
fully and ably developed, p. 743. Who- 
ever has seen the Emperor ot Austria's Hun- 
garian guard, will not readily admit their de- 
scent from the Huns described by Sidonius 
Apollinaris. — M. 

P. 123. — t On the Ouigour or Igour 
characters, see the work of M. A. Remusat, 
Sur lee Langues Tkurtares. He conceives 
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the Ouigour alphabet of sizteen letters to 
have been formed from the Syriac, and in- 
troduced by the Nestorian Christiana, ch. 
ii.— M. 

P. 123.— t ^M4 years before Christ. It 
was bailc by Chi-boang-ti of the dynaaty 
Thsin. It is from twenty to twenty- fiye 
feet high. Ce monument, aussi gigantesque 
qu* impuissant, arrtterait bien les incur- 
sions ae quelques Nomades; maia il n'a 
jamais emp^ch^ les inyasions des Turcs, 
des Mongols, et des Mandchous. Abel 
Remusat, Rech. Asiat., 2d ser., toL i., p. 
68— M. 

P. 126. — V The Armenian authors often 
mention this people under the nameof Heph- 
thal. St. Martin considers that the name 
Nephtbalitea is an error of a copyist. In 
Procopius they are ^E^aXirai. St. Mar- 
tin, iv., 254.— M. 

p. 127.—* Compare M. Klaproth's curi- 
ous speculations on the Alani. He supposes 
them to have been the people known by the 
Chinese, at the time of their first expedi- 
tions to the West, under the name of Yath- 
sai or A-lan-na, the Alan&n of Persian tra- 
dition, as preserved in Ferdusi ; the same, 
according to Ammianus, with the Massa- 
getn and with the Albani. The remaina 
of the nation still exist in the Ossetm of 
Mount Caucasus. Klaproth, Tableaux His- 
toriques de TAsie, p. 174. — M. 

P. 128.— ^» Art added to their native ugli- 
ness ; in fact, it is difficult to ascribe the 
proper share in the features of this hideous 
picture to nature, to the barbarous skill with 
which they were self- disfigured, or to the 
terror and hatred of the Romans. Their 
noses were flattened by their nurses, their 
cheeks were gaahed by an iron instrument, 
that the scars might look more fearful and 
prevent the growth of the beard. (Joman- 
dea and Sidonius Apollinaris) : 

Obtundit teneras circumdata fkscia nares, 
Ut galeis cedant. 
Tet he adds that their forms were robust 
and manly, their height of a middle size, 
but, from the habit of riding, disproportion- 
ed. 

Slant peetora vasta, 
Inslgnes humeri, aucciiicta sub ilibus alvas. 
Forma quidem pediti media est, procera sed eztat 
8i cemaa equites, sic loDgi B»pe puiantur 
8i aedeant. M. 

P. 128. — t See, on the origin of the Ruaa, 
Schlozer, Nordische Geachichte, p. 222. — 
M. 

P. 129. — * The moat probable opinion 
as to the position of this land is that of M. 
Malte-Brun. He thinks that Caucaland is 
the territory of the Cacoenses, placed I7 
Ptolemy. 1. iii., c. 8, towarda the Carpathi- 
an mountains, on the side of the present 
Transvlvonia, and, therefore, the canton of 



Cacava, to the tonth of Hermansttdt, ibm 
capital of that principaUty. Caucalanid, it 
is evident, is the Gothic form of these dif- 
ferent names. St. Martin, iv., 103. — ^M. 

P. 130. — * Sozomen and Philoatorgios 
say that the bishop Ulphilas waa one of these 
ambassadora. — M. 

P. 131. — ♦ A very carious, but obscure, 
passage of Eunapiua, appeara to me to have 
been misunderstood by M. Mai, to whom 
we owe its discovery. The substance ia as 
follows : " The Goths transported over the 
river their native deities, with their priests 
of both sexes, but concerning their rites they 
maintained a deep and * adamantine ailence.* 
To the Romans they pretended to be gen- 
erally Christiana, and placed certain persons 
to repreaent bishops in a conspicuous man- 
ner on their wagons. There was even 
among them a sort of what are called monks, 
persons whom it waa not difficult to mimic ; 
It was enough to wear black raiment, to be 
wicked, and held in respect, vovr,potc re 
elvai Kol nurreveaOai.*^ Eunapiua hated 
the ** black-robed monks," as appears in an- 
other passage, with the cordial detestation 
of a heathen philoaopber. "Thus, while 
they faithfully but secretly adhered to their 
own religion, the Romans were weak enough 
to suppose them perfect Christiana." Mai« 
277. Eunaphis in Niebuhr, 82. — M. 

P. 132. — * A new passage from the his- 
tory of Eunapiua is nearer to the truth. " It 
appeared to our commanders a legitimate 
source of gain to be bribed by the barbari- 
ans : xipdoc airoif kdoxei yp^aiov to d<^ 
poSoKeladcu irapa ruv noXe/uuv." Edit. 
Wiebuhr, p. 82.— M. 

P. 136.— ♦ The Taifala, who at this pe- 
riod inhabited the country which now forms 
the princioality of Wallachia, were, in my 
opinion, the last remains of the great and 
powerful nation of the Dacians (Daci or 
Dahs), which has given its name to these 
regions, over which thev had ruled ao long. 
The Taifale passed with the Goths into the 
territory of the empire. A great number of 
them entered the Roman service, and were 
quartered in different provincea. They are 
mentioned in the Notitia Imperii. There 
was a considerable body in the country of 
the Pictavi, now Poithou. They long re- 
tained their manners and language, and 
caused the name of the Theofalgicus pagus 
to be ffiven to the district they inhabited. 
Two placea in the department of La Ven- 
due, Tiffanges and La Tiffardidre, still pre- 
aerve evident traces of thia denomination. 
St. Martin, iv., 118— M. 

P. 137.— » It is rather Horburg, on the 
right bank of the river III, opposite to CoK 
mar. From Schoepflin, Alntia lUostratab 
St. Martin, iv., 121.— M. 
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P. 138. — * Compare fragment of Euna- 
pius. Mai, 272, in Niebuhr, p. 77. — ^M. 

p. 144.~* Add a hostile fragment of Evt- 
napius. Mai, p. 273, in Niebuhr, p. 78. — \ 
M. 
P. 151.—* *Eplov^oc. EunapiuB.— M. 
p. 155. — * Le BeaacontesU the reading 
in the chronicle of Prosper upon which this 
charge rests. Le Beau, iv., 232. — M. 

P. 155. — t According to Pacatos, the 
Count Vallio, who commanded the army, 
was carried to Chalons to be burned alive ; 
but Maximus, dreading the imputation of 
cruelty, caused him to be secretlv strangled 
by his Bretons. Macedonius also, master 
of the offices, suffered the death which he 
merited. Le Beau, iv., 244. — M. 

P. 169. — * JSmonah, Laybach. Siecio, 
Sciszek. — ^M. 

P. 1 75.—* Races, on the Euphrates.^M, 
p. 179.—* Gibbon has imbodied the pic- 
turesque verses of Claudian : 

Nee tanilfl dlaaona llnmiis 
Turba, nse armorum cultu divereior unquan 
Confluxit popola* : totam pater undique aecam 
Moverai Auroram ; mixtis bie Colehus Iberia, 
Uic mitri velaius Arabs, bic erine decoro 
Armeniiu, ble pieta Sacee, flicauque Medua, 
Hie semmata nicer lenioria flxerat Indus. 

De Laud. SUl., i., 154. 
M. 
p. 181. — ft Aibogastes and his emperor 
had openly espoused the pagan party, ac- 
cording to Ambrose and Augustin. See 
Le Beau, v., 40. Beugnot (Hiatoire de la 
Destruction du Paganisme) is more full, 
and, perhaps, somewhat fanciful, on this re- 
markable reaction in favour of paganiam ; 
but compare p. 193. — M. 

P. 185. — * M. Beugnot has made it 
doubtful whether Symmachus was more 
than pontifez major. Destruction du Pa- 
ganisme, vol. i., p. 459. — ^M. 

P. 186.—* M. Beugnot (in his Histoire 
de la Destruction du Paganisme en Occi- 
dent, i., p. 483-488) questions altogether 
the truth of this statement It is very re- 
markable, that Zoaimus and Prudentiua con- 
cur in asserting the fact of the question be- 
ing solemnly deliberated by the aenate, 
though with directly opposite results. Zos- 
imus declares that the majority of the as- 
sembly adhered to the ancient religion of 
Kome ; Gibbon has adopted the authority of 
Prudentiua, who, as a Latin writer, though 
a poet, deaerves more credit than the Greek 
historian. Both concur in placing this scene 
after the second triumph of Theodosius, but 
it has been almost demonstrated (and Gib- 
bon (see the preceding note) seems to have 
acknowledged this), by Pagi and Tillemont, 
that Theodosius did not visit Rome after the 
defeat of Eugenius. M. Beugnot urges, 
with much force, the improbability that the 
Christian emperor would submit soch a 



question to the senate, whose authority was 
nearly obsolete, except on one occasion* 
which was almost hailed aa an epoch in the 
restoration of her ancient privilegea. The 
silence of Ambrose and of Jerome on an 
event so strikinff, and redounding so much 
to the honour of Christianity, is of consid- 
erable weight. M. Beugnot would ascribe 
the whole acene to the poetic imagination 
of Prudentiua; but I must observe that, 
however Prudentiua is sometimes elevated 
by the grandeur of his subject to vivid and 
eloquent language, thia flight of invention 
would be so much bolder and more vigorous 
than ususl with this poet, that I cannot but 
suppose that there must have been aome 
foundation for the story, though it may have 
been exaggerated by the poet and misrep- 
resented by the historian. — M. 

P. 187. — * M. Beugnot is more correct 
in his general estimate of the measures en- 
forced by Theodosius for the abolition of 
paganism. He seized (according to Zoai* 
mua) the funda bestowed by the public for 
the expense of sacrifices. The public aac- 
rifices ceased, not because they were posi- 
tively prohibited, but becsuse the public 
treasury would no longer bear the expense. 
The public and the private sacrifices in the 
provinces, which were not under the same 
regulations with those of the capital, con- 
tinue to take place. In Rome itaelf, many 
pagan ceremonies, which were without sac- 
rifice, remained in full force. The gods, 
therefore, were invoked^ the temples were 
frequented, the pontificates inscribed, ac- 
cording to ancient usa^e, among the family 
titles of honour ; and it cannot be asserted 
that idolatry waa completely destroyed by 
Theodosius. See Beugnot, p. 491 — M. 

P. 187. — t See, in Reishe's edition of li- 
bsnius, tom.ii., p. 155. Sacrifice was pro- 
hibited by Valens, but not the offering of in- 
cense. — M. 

P. 187. — >t I*ibanios appears to be the 
best authority for the Eaat, where, under 
Theodoaius, the work of devastation was 
carried on with very different degrees of 
violence, according to the temper of the lo- 
cal authoritiea and of the clergy, and more 
especially the neighbourhood of the more 
fanatical monks. Neander well observes, 
that the prohibition of aacrifice would be 
easily miainterpretcd into an authority for 
the destruction of the buildings in which 
sacrifices were performed. (Geschichte 
der Cbristlichen Religion, ii., p. 156.) An 
abuse of thia kind led to thia remarkable 
oration of Libanius. Neander, however, 
justly doubts whether this bold vindication, 
or, at least, exculpation of paganism, was 
ever delivered before, or even placed in the 
hands of the Christian emperor. — ^M. 
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P. 189.—* Consult dn Dien S^pis ot 
ton Oriffine, pur J. D. Guigniaut (the tns»- 
latorof Creazer*8 Symbolique), Paris, 1828 ; 
and in the fifth Tolame of Botiraouf *8 trans- 
lation of Tacitus. — M. 

P. 190,—* No doubt a temple of Osiris. 
St. Martin, it., 398.— M. 

P. 190.— t An English traveUer, Mr. Wil- 
kinson, hss discoveivd the secret of the vo- 
cal Memnon. There was a cavity in whjch 
a person was concealed, and struck a stone, 
which gave a rinffing sound like brass. The 
Arabs who stood below when Mr. Wilkin- 
son performed the mincle, described the 
sound just as the author of the epigram, wf 
Xd^Moio TvirevToc. — ^M. 

P. 19 1 .— ♦ Compare Wilkinson's Thebes 
and Egypt, p. 313.— M. 

P. 192. — * Psganism maintained its 
CTound for a considerable time in the rural 
districts. Endelechius, a poet who lived 
at the beginning of the fifth century, speaks 
of the cross as — 

Signain quod pertalbeni eiise emcls Dd, 
Macnis qui eolitor solus ia arblbus. 

In the middle of the same century, Mazimus, 
bishop of Turin, writes against the heathen 
deities as if their worship was still in full 
vigour in the nei^hbournood of his city. 
Augustine complains of the encouragement 
of Uie pagan rites by heathen landowners ; 
and Zeno of Verona, still later, reproves the 
apathy of tho Christian proprietor in conni- 
ving at this abuse. (Compare Neander, ii., 
p. 169.) M. Beugnot shows that this was 
the case throughout the north and centre of 
Italy and in Sicily. But neither of these 
authors have adverted to one fact, which 
must have tended greatly to retard the prog- 
ress of Christianity in these qusrters. It 
was still chiefly a slave population which 
cultivated the soil; and however in the 
towns, the better class of Christians might 
be eager to communicate " the blessed lib- 
erty of the goepel'* to this class of mankind; 
however their condition could not but be si- 
lently ameliorated by the humanizing influ- 
ence of Christianity ; yet, in the whole, no 
doubt the servile class would be the least 
fitted to receive the goepel ; and its general 
propagation among them would be embar- 
rassed by many peculiar difficulties. The 
rural population was probably not entirely 
converted before the general establishment 
of the monastic institutions. Compare 
Quarterly Review of Beugnot, vol Ivii., p. 
62.— M. 

P. 192.— t Yet Augustine, with laudable 
inconsistency, disapproved of the forcible 
demolition of the temples. ** Let us first 
extirpate the idolatry of the hearts of the 
heathen, and they will either themselves in- 
■•'^ us, or anticipate us in the execution of 



this good woik,'* torn. ▼., s. 02. Compare 
Neander, ii., 169, and in p. 155, a b^utiful 
paasage fipom Chiysostom against all violent 
means of propagating Christianitv. — ^M. 

P. 1 93. — * The most remarkable instance 
of this, at a much later period, occurs in tho 
perMn of Merobaudes, a general and a poet, 
who flourished in the first half of the fiftk 
century. A statue in honour of Merobaodee 
vras placed in the Forum of Trajan, of which 
the mscription is still extant. Fngments 
of his poems have been recovered by the in- 
dustry and sagacity of Niebuhr. In one 
passsge, Merobaudes, in the genuine hea- 
then spirit, attributes the ruin of the empire 
to the abolition of paganism, and almost re- 
news the old accusation of atheism against 
Christianity. He imperaonates some deitj, 
probably Discord, who summons Bellona to 
take arms for the destruction of Rome ; and 
in a stram of fierce irony reeommends to 
her, among other fatal measnrea, to exlix^ 
pate the goda of Rome : 
Roma, Ipalqae tremant fbrialla Ba an nei a Rgas. 
Jam saperoa terris aique hoapiia namiDa pelle: 
Romanot populare I>fO#, et n%Uhu m aria 
Vestm exoratti/otUM •true paUeat ignis. 
His inatnicu «>Us palaiia celaa sabtbo : 
M^nim moras, et pectora priaca fti|rato 
Fundltos ; aique aimul, nollo diserimine renaa, 
Spemantur foneo, nee ait reTerontia Jostia. 
Attica negleeto peraai ftcuikUa Pbsbo: 
Jndignis continsat kono»t et wmdera rerum ; 
Non Tirtaa aed casus agat ; trtstisqas cupido ; 
Pecioribus s«vl dsmeos ntror ■stuet mri ; 
Omniague kmc mnt mnUt Jems, aim numam 
ncmmo. 

Merobaudes, in Niebuhr*s edit, of the By- 
zantinea, p. 14. — ^M. 

P. 194. — * Heyne, in hia Bisqnisitto in 
Zosimum Ejusque Fidem, places Zosimna 
towards the close of the fifth century. Zoe- 
imus. Heynii., p. xvii. — ^M. 

P. 194.— t The statement of Gibbon is 
much too strongly worded. M. Beugnot 
haa traced the vesti^s of paganism in the 
West, after this penod, in monuments and 
inscriptions with curious industry. Conif- 
pare likewise note, p. 192, on the more tardy 
iof Chriatianity in the rural districta. 



P. 199.—* But there waa always this im- 
portant difference between Christisn and 
ueathen polytheism. In paganiam this waa 
the whole religion ; in the darkest ages of 
Christianity, aome, however obscure and 
vague, Christian notiona of future retribu- 
tion, of the life after death, lurked at the 
bottom, and operated, to a certain extent, on 
the thoughts and feetioga, sometimes on the 
actions. — ^M. 

P. 213.—* I omitted to observe, vol. i., 
p. 122, that if Gibbon means that the Rhine 
and Danube are never frozen over in mod- 
em timea, so as to be passable on the ice* 
he is in error ; though there is probably no 
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msttnce of laige anmea eiossing eitber nv- 
er in that way. — ^M. 
P. S16. — * The exprosdon is carioaa. 

Aoifof, i^re tm^ ra ^i Utdna kxovravt 
iKoXvTuc irpoa7rapemX0€VTuv, iaiSeia. 
Yit. Max., t. i., p. S3, edit Boiaaonade. — 
M. 

P. 820. — * Accoidhig to Le Beau and hia 
commentator M. St. Martin, Honorina did 
not attempt to fly. Settlementa were of- 
fered to the Gotba in Lombardy, and they 
advanced from the Po towards the Alpa to 
take poaaeaaion of them. But it waa a 
treacherous atratagem of Stilicho, who sur- 
priaed them while thev were repoaing on the 
£uth of thia treaty. Le Beau, t., ^S8.— M. 

P. 223.--* Muller, in hia Taloable Trea- 
tiae, de Gento, moriboa et lozu evi The- 
odoaiani, ia dispoaed to question the efiect 
produced by the heroic, or, rather, aaintly 
death of Telemachus. No prohibitory law 
of Honoriua is to be found in the Theodo- 
sian Code, only the old and imperfect edict 
of Constantine. But Muller has produced 
no evidence or allusion to gladiatorial shows 
after this period. The combata with wild 
beaata certainly lasted till the fell of the 
Western empire ; but the gladiatorial com- 
bate ceased either bv common consent, or 
by imperial edict. — M. 

P. 225.—* There is no authori^ which 
connecta thia inroad of the Teutonic tribea 
with the movements of the Huns. The 
Huns can hardly have reached the ahoiea of 
the Baltic, and probably the greater part of 
the forcea of Kadagaiaua, particularly the 
Vandals, had long occupied a more aouthem 
position. — ^M. 

P. 226. — * The god of war and of hoa- 
pitality with the Venda and all the Sclavo- 
nian racea of Germany bore the name of 
Radegaat, apparently the aame with Rhada* 
l^iaua. His principal temnle waa at Rhetra 
in Mecklenburg. It waa aaomed with great 
magnificence. The statue of the god waa 
of sold. St. Martin, ▼., <M- Aatatueof 
Radegast, of much coarser materiala and of 
the rudest workmanship, was discovered be- 
tween 1760 and 1770, with those of other 
Wendish deities, on the supposed site of 
Rhetra. The names of the goda were cut 
upon them in Ruric characters. See the 
▼ery curious volume on these antiquitiea — 
Die Gottesdienstliche Alterthiimer der Obo- 
triter — by Maach and Wogen, Berlin, 1771. 
•— M. 

P. 226.^-t 'Oirri^Mrroi ia merely the Lat- 
in translation of the word KtfdXm&rai. It 
is not quite clear whether Gibbon derived 
his expression, ** glittered in the van," feom 
lansUting the word '* leaders.'* — ^M. 

P. 227._* Gibbon has nther softened 

Vol. li- 



the language of Auffostine as to this threat- 
ened insurrection of the pagana, in order to 
reatore the prohibited ritea and ceremonies 
of papniam ; and their treasonable hopea 
that the aucoeaa of Radagaisus would be the 
triumph of idolatry. Compare Beugnot, ii., 

P. 228.^* Gibbon, by tranalating this 
paaaage of Olympiodorus aa if it had been 
good Greek, haa probably fallen into an ep- 

yaiacv npoafiraipiearo. The natural order 
of the words is aa Gibbon tranalates it ; but 
wpofTr/TeupUjOTO, it ia ahnost clear, refers to 
the Gothic chiefs, *' whom Stilicho, after he 
had defeated Raidagaiaus, attached to hia 
army." So in the veraion corrected by 
Classen for Niebuhr*8 edition of the Byzan- 
tinea, p. 450. — ^M. 

P. 228. — t Considerinff the vow, which 
he was universally believed to have nude to 
deatroy Rome, and to sacrifice the senatora 
on the altars ; and that he is said to have 
immolated his prisoners to his gods, the ex- 
ecution of Raaagaisus, if, aa it appears, he 
waa taken in arma, cannot deserve Gibbon*s 
severe condemnation. Mr. Herbert (notea 
to his poem of Attila, p. 317) justly ob- 
serves, that ** Stilicho had probably author- 
ity for hanging him on the first tree. " Mar- 
cellinus, lulds Mr. Herbert, attributes the 
execution to the Grothic chiefs Huldin and 
Sarua.— M. 

P. 284.—* From Cicero'a Xllth Philip- 
pic, c. 14. — ^M. 

P, 287. — * Hence, perhaps, the accusa- 
tion of treachery is countenanced by Rotil- 
ius: 

Qoo magis est (keHnna dirl Stillehonla Iniqnum 

Prodltor areani qaod Aiit Imperii. 
Romano crneri dum niliiur eeee anperites, 

Crude] M aummla miscalt Iroa (bror. 
Dumqae Umet, quiqoid aa fecerat ipae tlmeri, 

Immlsii Latl« barbara tela necl. 

RnUl. lUn., IL, 4I.-AL 

P. 237. — t One particular in the extort- 
ed praise of Zosimus, deserved the notice 
of tne historian, aa atrongly oppoeed to the 
former imputations of Zosimus himself, and 
indicative of the corrupt practicea of a de- 
clining age. '* He hao never bartered pro- 
motion in the army for bribea, nor peculated 
in the supplies of provisions for the aimy," 
1. v., c. xxxiv. — ^M. 

P. 288.—* M. Beugnot has pointed out 
one remarkable characteristic of Claudiau's 
poetry and of the timea — ^bia extraordinary 
religious indifference. Here ia a poet wri- 
ting at the actual criaia of the complete tri- 
umph of the new religion, the viaible ex- 
tinction of the old : if we may so speak, a 
strictly historical poet, whose works, except- 
ing his mythological poem on the rape of 
I^oaeipine, axe confined to temporaxy sub* 
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jecta, and to the politics of his own eTent- 
liil day ; yet, excepting in one or two amall 
and iridifierent pieces, manifestly written by 
a Christian, and interpolated among his po> 
•ms, there is no allusion whaterer to the 

rit religions strife. No one would know 
existence of Christianity at that period 
of the world, by reading the works of Clan- 
disn. His panegyric and his satire preserve 
the same religious impartiality ; award their 
most IsTish praise or their bitterest invec- 
tive on Christian or pagan : he insults the 
fall of Eugenius, and glories in the victories 
of Theodosios. Under the child, and Ho- 
norius never became more than a child, 
Christianity continued to inflict wounds 
more and more deadly on expiring pagan- 
ism. Are the gods of Olympus agitated 
with apprehension at the birth of this new 
enemy T They are introduced as rejoicing 
at his appearance, and promising long years 
of glory. The whole prophetic choir of pa- 
ganism, all the oracles throughout the world, 
are summoned to predict the felicity of his 
reign. His birth is compared to that of 
Apollo, but the nanow limits of an island 
most not confine the new deity — 
Non littora nostro 
SnlBcerent an^sta Deo. 
Augury and divination, the shrines of Am- 
mon, and of Delphi, the Persian magi, and 
the Etruscan seers, the Chaldean astrolo- 
gers, the Sibyl herself, are described as still 
discharging their prophetic functions, and 
celebrating the natal day of this Christian 
prince. They are noble lines, as well as 
curious illustrations of the times : 

Quas tunc doeunwnta Aitnril 
Qvn voces avium ? qaanti per inane Tolatosl 
Quia vatum diecorsus erat ! Ttbl comiger Am- 
nion, 
Et dndum taciti nip^re silentia Delphi. 
Te Berav ceeln^re magi. t« eenslt Etniseaa 
Attf(ur. eC Inspectia Babyloniue homiit aatiia ; 
CbaldflBi stupa^re aenes, Cumanaque rursos 
Intonoit rapes, rabide delubra PibyilaB. 

Claud., Iv., Gooa. Hon., 141. 

From the Quarterly Review of Beugnot, 
Hist, de la Destruction du Paganisme en 
Occident, Q. R., v. Ivii., p. 61.— M. 

P. 241. — * Compare the remarkable 
transaction in Jeremiah xxxii., 6 to 44, where 
the prophet purchases his uncle^s estate at 
the approach of the Babylonian captivity, in 
his undoubting confidence in the future res- 
toration of the people. In the one case it 
is the triumph of religious faith, in the other 
of national pride. — M. 

P. 244. — * The discovery of glass m such 
common use at Pompeii spoils the jest of 
Art>nthnot. See Sir W . Cell, Pompeiana, 
2d ser., p. 98.~M. 

P. 246. — * Compare LyelPs Geology, ii., 
72.— M. 

P. 247.— « Is it not the dormouse 1— M. 



P. 254.—* On the cnrioos qoestkm of 
the knowledge of conducting lightning, pos- 
sessed by the ancients, consult Eosdbe Sal- 
verte, des Sciences Occnltes, c. zziv., Par- 
is, 1829.— M. 

P. 268.—* Compare Sir W. Gell, Rome 
and its Vicinity, vol. ii., p. 134. — ^M. 

P. 273. — * Bekker, in his Photius, resds 
aoKKoiCj but in the new edition of the By- 
zantines, he retains oojcxotCi which is trans- 
lated Scutia, as if they protected him with 
their shields, in order to take him alive. 
Photius. Bekker, p. 68.— M. 

P. 277.—* The first mention of Phaia- 
mond is in the Gesta Francorom assigned 
to about the year 720. St. Martin, iv., 469. 
The modem French writers in general sub- 
scribe to the opinion of Thierry : Faramond 
fils de Maxkomir, quoique son nom soit biea 
germanique, et aon rdgne possible, ne figure 
pas dans les histoires les plus dignes de foi. 
A. Thierry, Lettres sur THistoire de France, 
p. 90.— M. 

P. 278.—* See Memoires de Gallet snr 
rOrigine des Bretons, quoted by Dam, His- 
toire de Bretagne, i., p. 67. According to 
the opinion of uieae authors, the government 
of Armorica was monarchical from the pe» 
riod of its independence on the Roman em- 
pire. — ^M. 

P. 279. — * The names may be found in 
WhiUker's Hist, of Manchester, vol. ii., 
830, 379. Turner, Hist. Anglo Saxons, i., 
216.— M. 

P. 285. — * A fragment of Ennapius con- 
firms this account. ** Thua havmg deprived 
this great peraon of his life — a eunuch a 
man, a slave a consul, a miniater of the bed- 
chamber one bred in camps." Mai, p. 283, 
in Niebuhr, 87. — ^M. 

P. 290.—* FravitU, accordii^ to Zoai- 
muB, through a pagan, received the honours 
of the consulste. Zosim., v., c. 20. On 
Fravitta, see a very imperfect fragment of 
Eunapius. Mai, ii., 290, in Niebuhr, 92. 
— M. 

P. 293. — * Tillemont argues strongly for 
the number of thirty-six.-— M. 

P. 296.—* See St. Martin's article on 
Jezdegefd, in the Biographie Universellede 
Michaod. — ^M. 

P. 297.—* The heathen Eunapius gives 
a frightful picture of the venality and injus- 
tice of the court of Pulcheria. Fragm. En- 
nap^, in Mai, ii., 293, in Niebuhr, 97. — M. 

P. 301. — * The division of Armenia, ac • 
cording to M. St. Martin, took place much 
earlier, A.C. 390. The Eastern or Persian 
divison was four times as lai^ aa the West- 
em or Roman. This partition took dace 
during the reigns of Theodosius the First 
and Varanes (Bahram) the Fourth. Si. 
Martin, Sup. to Le Beau, iv., 429. This 
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partition was but imperfecUv accomplished, 
as both pans wore afterward reunited under 
Chojiroes, who paid tribute both to the Ro- 
man emperor and to the Persian king, v., 
439.~M. 

P. 301. — t Chosroes, according to Pro- 
copius (who caUs him Aisaces, the common 
name of the Armenian kings) and the Ar- 
menian writers, bequeathed to his two sons, 
to Tigraoes the Persian, to Arsaces the Ro- 
man, division of Armenia, A.C. 416. With 
the assistance of the discontented nobles, the 
Persian king placed his son Sapor on the 
tlupone of the Eastern division ; the Western 
At the same time was united to the Roman 
Empire, and called the Greater Armenia. 
It was then that Theodosiopolis was built. 
Sapor abandoned the throne of Armenia to 
assert his rights to that of Persia : he per- 
ished in the struggle, and, after a period of 
anarchy, Bahram v., who had ascended the 
throne of Persia, placed the last native prince, 
Ardaschir, son of Bahram Schahpour, on the 
throne of the Persian division of Armenia. 
St. Martin, ▼., 506. This Ardaschir was 
Uie Artasires of Gibbon. The archbiahop 
Isaac is called by the Armenians the Patri- 
arch Sahag. St. Martin, vi., 39.— M. 

P. 303.-—* Artasires or Ardaschir was 

Gobably sent to the castle of Oblivion. SL 
artin. vi., 31.— M. 

P. 302.— t Five hundred and eighty. St. 
Martin, ibid. He places this event A.C. 
439.— M. 

P. 303.— t According to M. St. Martin, 
tL, 33, Vagharschsh, or Valarsaces, was 
appointed king by his brother Mithridates 
the Great, king of Parthia. — ^M. 

P. 308. — ^ The duration of the Armenian 
kingdom, according to M. St. Martin, was 
580 years.— M. 

P. 310. — * Lord Mahon, Life of Belisari- 
us, page 133, mentiona one of Belisarius, 
on toe authority of Cedrenus. — ^M. 

p. 315.—* Msil&th (in his Geschichte 
der Magyaren) considers the (question of the 
origin of the Magyars as still undecided. 
The old Hunffsrian chronicles unanimously 
derive them from the Huns of Attila. See 
note *, vol. ii., p. 123. The later opin- 
ion, adopted by Schloser, Belnay, and Dan- 
kowsky, ascribes them, from their language, 
to the Finnish race. Fessler, in his oistoiy 
of Hungary, asrees with Gibbon in suppo- 
sing them Turks. Mail&th has inserted an 
ingenious dissertation of Fejer, which at- 
tempts to connect them with the Parthtans. 
Vol. i., Anmerkungen, p. 60. — M. 

P. 318. — * Gib&n has made a curious 
mistake ; Basic and Curaic were the names 
of the commanders of the Huns. Xlope^ 
T^XoShai 6i kf rifv M^dwv rdv re Baalx 
Kol KoupalX' * ** dvipac tuv Qaai^sUM 



Zffvfiuv luti 4roAXo0 wXffiw^ apxcrrac. 
Prisons, edit Bonn, p. 200. — ^M. 

P. 330.—* Compare the life of this re- 
maikable man, translated from the Chinese 
by M. Abel Remusat, Nouveaux Melanges 
Asiatiques, t. ii., p. 64. — ^M. 

P. 323. — * Five in the laat edition of 
Priscus. Niebuhr, Byz. Hist., p. 147.— M. 

P. 325. — * Niebulur concurs in this opin- 
ion. Life of Priscus, in the new edition o( 
the Byzantine historians. — M. 

p. 326.—* 70 stadia. Priscus, 173.— M. 

P. 326.— t He was forbid to pitch his 
tents on an eminence, becauae Attila*8 were 
below on the plain. Ibid. — M. 

P. 327.—* M. St. Martin considers the 
narrative of Priscus, the only authority of 
M. de Bust and of Gibbon, too vague to fix 
the position of A ttila's camp. " It is worthy 
of remark, that in the Hungarian traditions 
collected by Thwrocz, 1. 2, c. 17, precisely 
on the left branch of the Danube, where At- 
tila*s residence wss situated, in the same 
parallel stands the present city of Buda, in 
Hungarian Buduvur. It is for this resson 
that this city has retsined for a long time 
among the Germans of Hungary the name 
of Etzeln-burgh or Etzela-burgn, t. €., the 
city of Attila. The distance of Buda from 
the place where Priscus crossed the Danube» 
on hie way from Naissus, is equal to that 
which he traversed to resch the residence 
of the king of the Huns. I see no good 
lesson for not acceding to the relations of 
the Hungarian historians." St. Martin, ti^ 
191.— M. 

P. 327.-^t The name of this queen oc- 
curs three times in Priscus, and always in a 
different form — Cerca, Creca, and Rbeca. 
The Scandinavian poets have preaerved her 
memory under the name of Herkia. St. 
Martin, ti., 192.— M. 

P. 328.—* Escam— ^ f yofulv i^v/o- 

yofUTo^f 6,yofuvo( Si Kai ravnfv Kara vofiov 
rdv ^KvdiKov. Was this his own d ^ughter, 
or the daughter of a person named Escam 1 
(Gibbon haa written incorrectly Eslam, an 
unknown name, llie officer of Attila, call- 
ed Eslas, is spelt HaXac.) In either case 
the construction is imperfect : a good Greek 
writer would have introduced an article to 
determine the sense, either rifv airrov ^vyof 
repo, or r^v rov 'Effxo^ "dvyortpa. Nor is 
it quite clesr whether Scythian usage ia ad- 
duced to excuse the polygamy or a marriage, 
which would be considered incestuous in 
other countries. The Latin version has 
carefully preaerved the ambiguity, filiam Es- 
cam uxorom. I am not inclined to construe 
it *' hia own daughter," though I have too lit- 
tle confidence in the uniformity of the gram- 
matical idioms of the Byzantines (though 
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Friflctn is one of the best) to express mjrself 
without hesitation. — ^M. 

P. 329. — * This passage is remarkable 
from the connexion of the name of Attila 
with that extraordinaiy cycle of poetry, which 
is found in different iorms in ahnost all the 
Teutonic languages. A Latin poem, de 
primi expeditione Attile, Regis Hunnorom, 
in Galhas, was published in the year 1 760, 
by Fischer, at Leipsic. It containa, with 
the continuation, 1462 lines. It abounds 
in metrical faults, but is occasionally not 
without some rude spirit and some copious- 
ness of fat}cy in the rariation of the circum- 
atances in the different combats of the hero 
'Walther, prince of Aqoitania. It contains 
little whicn csn be supposed historical, and 
still less which is characteriatic concerning 
Attila. It relates to a first expedition of 
Attila into Gaul, which cannot be traced 
in history, during which the Kings of the 
Franks, of the Bureundians, and of Aqui- 
taine submit themselves, and give hostages 
to Attila ; the King of the Franks, a person- 
i^e who seems the same with the Hagen of 
Teutonic romance ; the King of Buigundy^ 
his daughter Heldgund ; the King of Aqui- 
taine, his son Walther. The main subject 
of the poem is the escape of Walther and 
Heldgund from the camp of Attila, and the 
combat between Walther and Gunthar, king 
of the Franks, with his twelve peers, among 
whom is Hagen. Walther had been be- 
trayed while he passed through Worms, the 
city of the Frankish king, by paying for his 
ferry over the Rhine with some strange fish, 
which he had caught during his flight, and 
which were unknown in the waters of the 
Rhine. Gunthar waa desirous of plunder- 
ing him of the treasure, which Walther had 
carried off from the camp of Attila. The 
author of this poem is unknown, nor can I, 
on the vague and rather doubtful allusion to 
Thule, as Iceland, venture to assign its date. 
It was evidently recited in a monastery, as 
appears by the first line ; and no doubt com- 
posed there. The faults of metre would 
point out a late date ; and it may have been 
formed upon some local tradition, aa Wal- 
ther, the nero, seems to have turned monk. 

This poem, however, in its character and 
its incidents, bears no relation to the Teu- 
tonic cycle, of which the Nibelungen Lied 
is the most complete form. In this, in the 
Heldenbuch, in some of the Danish Sasas, 
in countless lays and ballads in all the dia- 
lects of Scandinavia, appears King Etzel (At- 
tila), in strife with the Burgundians and the 
Franks. With these sppears, bya poetic 
anachronism, Dietrich of Berne (Theodoric 
of Verona), the celebrated Ostrogothic king : 
and many other very sinffolar coinddencea 
of historic names, wbi& raappear in tha 



poems. (See Lacfaman, Kritik der Sage, in 
nts volume of various readings to the Mib^ 
lungen ; Berlin, 1836, p. 836.) 

I must acknowledge myself unable to form 
any satisfactory theory as to the connexioo 
of these poems with Uie history of the time 
or the period from which thev may date 
their origin : notwithstanding the laborioos 
investigations and critical sagacity of the 
Schlegels, the Grimms, of P. £. MuUer, and 
Lachman, and a whole boat of German crit- 
ics and antiquaries : not to omit Mr. Her- 
bert, whose theory concerning Attila is cer- 
tainly deficient neither in boldness nor ori- 
ginality. I conceive the only way to obtain 
anything like a clear conception on this pomt 
would be what Lachman has begun (see 
above), patiently to collect and compare the 
varioua forma which the traditions have as- 
sumed, without any preconceived either my- 
thical or poetical theory, and, if possible, to 
discover the original basis of the whole rich 
and fantastic legend. One point, which to 
me is strongly m favour of the antiquity of 
this poetic cycle, is that the manners are so 
clearly antenor to chivalry, and to the influ- 
ence exercised on the poetic Uteratore of En- 
rope by the chivalrous poems and romances. 
I think I find some traces of that influence 
in the Latin poem, though strained through 
the imagination of a monk. 

The English reader will find an amusing 
account of Uie German Nibelungen and Hel- 
denbuch, and of some of the Scandinavian 
Sagas, in the volume of Northern Antiqui- 
ties published by Weber, the friend of Sir 
Walter Scott Scott himself contributed a 
considerable, no doubt far the most valuable, 
part to the work. See also the vsrioos C^- 
man editions of the Nibelungen, to which 
Lachman, with true German perseverance, 
has compiled a thick volume of various 
readings ; the Heldenbuch, the old Danish 
poems by Grimm, the Eddaa, dec. Her- 
bert's Attila, p. 610, et aeq.^M. 

P. 329.— t The Scythian was an idiot or 
lunatic ; the Moor a regular buffoon. — ^M. 

P. 33 1.—* Might not the execution of 
Chrysaphius have been a sacrifice to sTeri 
the anger of Attila, whose assassination tha 
eunuch had attempted to contrive 1 — ^M. 

P. 332. — * Some valuable frsffments oi 
a poetical panegyric on Aetius, by Mero- 
baudes, a Spaniard, have been recovered 
from a palimpsest MS. by the sagacity and 
industry of Niebuhr. They have been re- 
printed in the new edition of the Byxantine 
Historians. The poet speaks in glowing 
terms of the long (annosa) peace enjoyed 
nnder the administration of Aetius. The 
verses are verv spirited. The no^ waa re- 
warded by a statue publicly dedicated to 
his honoor in Room. 
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IHimvli emn plea redit, Tantimqiie ftafore 
Exult, et nifro candentet olbere lerraa 
Mane auo caruifM jubet. D«dit otia ferrar 
Caueaaua, et aa^ condemnant pmlia rej^ea. 
Addidic Ubarni Aunulanila ftBdara Rbanua 
Orbia ••♦••** 
Luatrat Aramoriooa Jam miiior inoola aaltoa ; 
Perdidit et morea tellua, adauetaque a«vo 
Crimlne quteaitaa allTla oalare rapinaa, 
Diaeit inezparUa Ceraram commiitare campia : 
Coaareoqae dia mantta oblactau laborl 
Soatinet acceptaa noairo aob oonaule legea; 
Bt quamvia Geticia aulcum conl\indat aratria, 
Barbara Ticina reAigit conaortia gentia. 

Merobaudea, p. II.— M. 
P. 333.-1 — cum Seythicla auccumberet anaiboa 

orbia, 
Tolaque Tarpelaa premerent Aretoa aaetma, 
Hoatllcm riegic rabiam, pignuaque aoperbi 
FcDderia et mandi pretiam Aiit. Hine inodo rotl 
Rata Odea, talidia quod dax premat impiger armis 
Bdoinult qttoa pace puer ; bellainque repreaalt 
Ignarua quid balla forent. Stupucra rerooea 
la tenero jam membra Geta. Rex Ipaa, Tereo- 

dum 
Ifiratua puari dacoa et prodentia fktmn 
Lamina, primaTaa dederat geatare ftralraa, 
Laudabatque manua librantem et tela gerentam 
Oblitua quod neater erat. Pro neacia regie 
Gorda, feria qoanto popalia diacrimine eoaatat 
Quod Lalium doeet armadncem— 

Merobaudea, Panegyr., p. 15.— M. 
P. 333.—* laaeaaor Libyea, quamvia, fhtaUboa 

armla 
Auaua E.iaai aollum raadndera regnl, 
Miltbua Arcioia Tyriaa compleTerat arcea, 
Nunc hosiem exutua pactia proprioribua ara!t 
Romanam vlncire fldem, Latioaque parentea 
Adoumerate aibi, aoclamque intexera prolem. 
Marobaodea, p. IS.— M. 

P. 837. — * Tberelatiooahip of Meroveus 
to Clodion ia extremely doubtful. By some 
he ia called an illegitimate aon ; by othen, 
merely of hia race. Greg. Tur., ii., c. 9, 
in Siamondi, Hiat. dee Aan^ais, i., 177. 
See Mezeray, I. — M. 

P. 344. — * Compare the curioua Latin 

Eema on the deatruction of Aquileia, pub- 
bed by M. Endlicher in hia valuable cata- 
logue of Latin MS. in the library of Vienna, 
p. S98, dec. 

Btplataqaondam domibua aablimiboa, omatia mira, 

niTela, marmoreia, 
Nqdc ferax flrogum metiila ftmicQlamrioolanim. 

The monkiah poet has hia consolation in 
Attila'a aufferinga in aoul and body. 
Viodictam tamea noaevaait implua deatraelor tana 

Attlla aeTiaaimoa, 
None ignl aimal gahenaa et TermibaaaxemolNtar. 
Pagasgo.'-M. 

p. 346.^* The learned Count Figliaei 
haa proved, in hia memoirs upon the Veneti 
(Memoire de* Veneti primi e aecondi del 
Conte Figliasi, t. vi., Venezia, 1796), that 
from the most remote period, this nation, 
which occupied the country which has since 
been called the Venetian States or Terra 
Firms, likewise inhabited the islands scat- 
tered upon the coast, and that from thence 
arose the nsmee of Venetia prima and secunr 
ia, of which the first applied to the main- 
land and the second to toe islands and la^ 
From the time of the Pelasgi and 



of the Etrurians, the first Veneti, inhabiting 
a fertile and pleasant country, devoted them- 
selves to agriculture ; the second, placed in 
the midst of canals, at the mouth of several 
rivers, conveniently situated with regard to 
the ialanda of Greece, as well aa the fertile 
plains of Italy, applied themselves to navi- 
gation and commerce. Both submitted to 
the Romans a short time before the second 
Punic war ; yet it was not till after the vie* 
tory of Marius over the Cimbri that their 
country was reduced to a Roman province. 
Under the emperors, Venetia Prima obtain- 
ed more than once, by its calamities, a place 
in history. * * * But the maritime province 
was occupied in fisheries, salt-worka, and 
commerce. The Romans have considered 
the inhabitants of thia part as beneath th6 
dignity of hiatory, and have left them in ob- 
scurity. ♦ ♦ * They dwelt there until the 
period when their islands afforded a retreat 
to their ruined and fugitive compatriots. 
Siamondi, Hist, des R^p. Italiens, v. i., p. 
813.— G. 

Compare, on the origin of Venice, DarUi 
Hiat. de Venise, vol. i., c. i.--*M. 

P. 347. — * Gibbon has made a singula^ 
mistake ; the Mincius flows out of the Bes 
nacus at Peachiera, not into it. The inter- 
view is likewise placed at Ponte Molino, 
and at Govemolo, at the conflux of the Min«> 
cio and the Po. Gonzaga, bishop of Mantua, 
erected a tablet in the year 1616, in the 
church of the latter place, commemorative 
of the event. Descrizione di Verona e del* 
la sua provincia. C. 11, p. 126. — M. 

P. 349.—* The praises awarded by Gib- 
bon to the character of Aetios have been 
animadverted upon with great severity. 
(See Mr. Herbert's Attila, p. 321.) I am 
not aware that Gibbon has diaaembled or 
palliated any of the crimes or treasons of 
Aetius ; but his position at the time of his 
murder was certainly that of the preserver 
of the empire, the conqueror of the most 
dangerous of the barbarians; it is by no 
means clear that he was not " innocent" of 
any treasonable designs asainst Valentinian. 
If the early acts of his lite, the introduction 
of the Huns into Italy, and of the Vandals 
into Africa, were among the proximate 
causes of the ruin of the empire, his murder 
was the signal for its aUnost immediate 
downfall.— M. 

P. 371. — * Compare likewise the newly- 
discovered work of Lydus, de Magistratibui^ 
ed. Hase (Paris, 1812, and in the new col- 
lection of the Byzantines), 1. iii., c. 43. 
Ljdus ststes the expenditure at 65,000 lbs. 
01 gold, 700,000 of silver. But Lydos ex- 
asgerates the fleet to the incredible number 
of 10,000 long ships (Libums), and the 
troops to 400,000 men. Lydos describM 
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this fatal metture, of which hb cfauget U» 
blame on Basiliscus, as the shipwreck of 
the state. From that time all the leveDoee 
t>f the empire were anticipated ; and the 
6naaces fell into inextricable confusion."^ 
M. 

P. 372.^*-* According to Lydn8> Leo, 
distracted bj this and this other calamities 
of his rei^, particularly a dreadful fire at 
ConstanUnople, abandoned the palace, like 
another Orestes, sod was preparing to quit 
Constantinople for ever, 1. iii., c. 44> p. 890. 

P. 879. — * Manso obserres that the en*- 
dence which identifies Edecon, the father 
of Odoacer, with the colleague of Orestes, is 
bot conclusive. Geschichte des Ost-Goth- 
ischen Reicbes, p. 32. But St. Martin in- 
chnes to agree with Gibbon> note* vi., 75. 
•-M. 

P. 379.— t According to St. Martin, there 
is no foundation for this conjecture, vii., 75. 

P. 380. — * Manso observes that Odoacer 
never called himself king of Italy* did not 
assume the purple, and no coins are extant 
with his name. Geschichte Ost-Gothisch. 
Reiches, p. 36.*^M. 

p. 383.— <" Denina supposes that the bar- 
barians were compelled by necessity to turn 
their attention to agriculture. Italy, either 
imperfectly cultivated or not at all, by the 
indolent or ruined proprietors, not only could 
not furnish the imposts, on which the pay 
of the soldiery depended, but not even a cer- 
tain supply of the necessaries of life. The 
neighbouring countries were notv occupied 
by warlike nations; the supplies of com 
from Africa were cut oflf ; foreign commerce 
nearly destroyed ; they could not look for 
supplies beyond the limita of Italy, through- 
out which the agriculture had been long in 
a state of progressive but rapid depressiou. 
(Denina, Rev. d'ltalia, I. v., c. i.)---M. 

P. 383. — t Compare, on the desolation 
and change of property in Italy, Manso, 
Geschichte des Ost-Gothischen Reiches, 
part ii., p. 73, et seqq. — M. 

P. 384.—* It has before been shown that 
the first Christian community was not strict- 
ly coenobitic. See vol. i., note *, p. 276. 

P. 388.-^* The Emperor Valens, in par- 
ticular, promulgates a law contra ignavis 
quosdam sectatores, qui desertis civitatum 
muneribus, csptant solitudines ac secretaet 
specie religionis cum cstibus monachorum 
Qongregantur. Cod. Theod., 1. zii., tit. i., 
leg. 68.— G. 

P. 389.—* Athanasius (Vit. Ant., c. 47) 
boasta of Antony's holy horror of clean wa- 
ter, by which his feet were uncontaminated, 
•xcept under dire necessi^.»*M. 



P. 886.^* Thb ia the Moso-Gothie il« 

phabet, of which many of the letten are evi* 
aently fonned from the Greek and Roman. 
M. St. Martin, however, contends that it is 
impossible but that some written alphabet 
must have been known long before among 
the Goths^ He supposes that their former 
letters vrere those inscribed on the rones, 
which, being inseparably connected with the 
old idolatrous superetitions, were pmscribed 
by the Christian missionaries. Evay where 
the runes, so common among all the Ger- 
man tribes, disappear after the propagation 
of Christianity. St. Martin, iv., p. 07, 08. 
•— M. 

P 395.— t The Codex Argenteua, found 
in the sixteenth century at Wenden, near 
Cologne, and now preserved at Upsal, con- 
tains almost the entire four Gospels. The 
best edition is that of J. Christ. i6abn, Weis- 
senfels, 1805. In 1762 Knettel discovered 
and published from a palimpsest MS. four 
chaptenof the Epistle to the Romans : they 
were reprinted at Upsat, 1763. M. Mai has 
since that time discovered farther fragments) 
and other remains of M<b80- Gothic litera- 
ture, from a palimpsest at Milan. See U1- 
pliilB partium ineditarum in Ambnwianis 
Palimpsestis ab Ang. Main repertoram ape* 
cimen, Milan, 4to, 1619.-^M. 

P. 400. — * These names appear to have 
been introduced by the Donatists. — ^M. 

P. 402. — * This controversy has contin- 
ued to be agitated, but with declining in* 
terest, even in the more religions part of tho 
community; and may now be considered 
to have terminated in an almost general ac- 
quiescence of the learned in the conclusions 
of Person in his Letters to Travis. See 
the pamphleta of the late Bishop of Salis- 
bury and of Crito Cantabrigiensis, Dr. Tui^ 
ton of Cambridge.'^-'M. 

P. 406.*-* Compare Milman, Hist, of 
Jews, iii., 256, 266. — ^M. 

P. 413.-^* Compare HaUam's Europe 
during tho Middle Ages, vol. i., p. 2, snd 
Daru, Hist, de Bretagne, vol. i., p. I29.'->M» 

P. 420.—* The relatire antiquity of the 
two copies of the Salic law has been coo^ 
tested with great leajninff and ingenuity. 
The work of M. Witrda, History and Ex^ 
planation of the Salic law, Bremen, 1806| 
asserta, that what is called the Lex Antique 
or Vetustior, in which many German worda 
are mingled with the Latin, has no elaim l« 
superior antiqaity» and may be auspected to 
be more modem. M. Wiarda has been op- 
posed by M. Feuerbach, who maintains the 
nigher age of the ** ancient" Code, which 
has been greatly conrupted by the transcri- 
bers. See Guixot, Coors de THistoire Mo- 
deme, vol. i., sect. 9 : and the preface to 
the oeefol rejrfblication of fire of the dififei^ 
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Mt teitt of the Salic Law, with that of the 
Kipuariana, in parallel columna. By £. A. 
I. Latpeyrea, HaUe, 1838.— M. 

P. 421.—* The moat complete collection 
of theae codea la in the ** Barbaronun leffea 
antiquB,'* by P. Canciani, 5 ?ola. fouo, 
Venice, 1781*9.— M. 

P. 421.— t It ia the object of the impor- 
tant work of M. Savigny, Geacbichte dee 
Romiaches Rechta in Mittelalter, to ahow 
the perpetuity of the Bx>m&n law from the 
6th to the 12th century. — ^M. 

P. 421 . — X Gibbon appeaia to have doubt* 
ed the evidence on which thia '* liberty of 
choice** reated. Hia doubta have been con- 
firmed by the reaearchea of M. Savigny, who 
haa not only confuted, but traced with con- 
vincing eagacity, the origin and progreaa of 
thia error. Ae a general principle, though 
liable to aome exceptiona, each lived ac- 
cording to hia native law. Romische Recht, 
vol. i.. p. 123-188.— M. 

P. 421.—^ Thia conatitution of Lothaire 
at firat related only to the ducbv of Rome : 
it d'terward found ita way into the Lombard 
Code. Savigny, p. 138.— M. 

P. 422. — * The queation of the acabini ia 
treated at conaiderable length by Saviffny. 
He questiona the eziatence of the acuiini 
anterior to Charlemagne. Before thia time 
the decision was by an open court of the 
freemen, the boni homines. Romiache 
Recht, vol. i., p. 196, et seqq. — M. 

P. 424. — * Sismondi (Hist, dea Fran9ai8, 
vol. i., p. 197) obaervea that the Franka 
were not a conquering people, who had emi- 
grated with their families, like the Goths or 
Burgundiana. The women, the children, 
the old, had not followed Clovia : they re- 
mained in their ancient posseaaiona on the 
Waal and the Rhine. The adventurers 
alone had formed the invading force, and 
they always considered themselves aa an 
army, not aa a colony. Hence their lawa 
retained no tracea of tiie partition of the Ro- 
man propertiea. It ia curioua to obaerve 
the recoil from the national vanity of the 
French hiatorians of the laat century. M. 
Sismondi comparea the poaition of the 
Franks with regard to the conquered people, 
with that of the Dey of Algiers and his cor- 
sair troops to the peaceful inhabitants of 
that province: M. Thierry (Lettrea anr 
I'Hiatoire de France, p. 117) with that of 
the Turka towarda the Kaiaa or Phanariotea, 
the masa of the Greeka.^>M. 

P. 424 — t Siamondi auppoaea that the 
barbariana, if a farm were conveniently ait- 
uated« would ahow no great reapect for the 
lawa of property ; but, in genexil, there would 
have been vacant land enough for the lota 
aaaigned to old or worn-out warriors. (Hist, 
des Fran9ai8, vol. i., p. 196.— M. 



P. 425.-^* The resumption 0( benefices 
at the pleaaure of the aovereign (the gener^ 
al theory down to hia time) is ably contest- 
ed by Mr. Hallam ; *' for thia resumption 
aome delinquency muat be imputed to the 
vaasal." Middle Agea, vol. i., p. 162. The 
reader will be intereatcd by the singular 
analogiea with the beneficial and feudal sys- 
tem of Europe in a remote part of the world, 
indicated by Col. Tod in bis aplendid work 
on Raja'sthian, vol. i., c. i., p. 129, &c.-^M. 

P. 425.~-t No aolution aeems more prob* 
able than that the ancient lawgivers of the 
Salic Franka prohibited females from in* 
heriting the landa aaaigned to the nation, 
upon ita conqueat of Uaul, both in compli- 
ance with their ancient usages, and in order 
to aecure the military aervice of every pro- 
prietor. But lands subsequently acquired 
oy purchaae or other meana, though equally 
bound to the public defence, were relieved 
from the aeverity of this rule, and preaumed 
not to belong to the class of Salic. Hal- 
lam'a Middle Agea, vol. i., p. 145. Com- 
pare Sismondi, vol. i., p. 196. — ^M. 

P. 426. — * Compare Hallam, vol. i,, p. 
216.—M. 

P. 431 . — ♦ Thia remarkable paaaage was 
published in 1779.— M. 

P. 438.—* Add the Anglo-Saxon Hiatoiy 
of Mr. S. Turner ; and Sir F. Palgrave'a 
Sketch of the ** Early Hiatory of England." 

P. 433.— t Sir F. Palgrave (Hist, of Eng- 
land, p. 36) ia inclined to reaolve the whole 
of these atoriea, aa Niebuhr the older Roman 
hiatory, into poetry. To the editor they ap- 
peared, in early youth, ao easentially poetic, 
aa to justify the rash attempt to imbody 
them in an Epic Poem, called Samor, com- 
menced at Eton, and finished before he bad 
arrived at the maturer taate of manhood.-^ 
M. 

P. 434.--» This term (the Heptarchy) 
must be rejected, becauae an idea is con- 
veyed thereby which is substantially wrong. 
At no one period were there ever seven king* 
doma independent of each other. Palgrave, 
vol. i., p. 46. Mr. Sharon Turner haa the 
merit of having first confuted the popular 
notion on thia subject. Anglo-Saxon Hia- 
toiy, vol. i., p. 302. — ^M. 

P. 436.— • Compare Gallet, M^raoires 
Bur la Bretagne, and Dam, Hiatoire de Bre- 
tagne. Theae authora appear to me to ea- 
tablish the point of the independence of 
Bretagne at the time that the inaular Britons 
took refuge in their country, and that the 
greater part landed aa fogitivea rather than 
aa conquerors. I observe that M. Lappen- 
berg (Geacbichte von England, vol. i., p. 
66) Bupposea the aettlement of a military 
colony, formed of British aoldien (Militee 
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limiUnei, Ittti), daring the nsmpakion of 
Maximus (381, 388), who gave their name 
and peculiar civilization to Bretagne. M. 
Lappenberg expresses his surprise that Gib- 
bon here rejects the authoritj which he fol- 
lows elsewhere. — M. 

P. 436. — 1 1 presume that Gibbon means 
Llywarch Hen, or the Aged. The Elegies 
of this Welsh prince and bard have l^en 
published by Mr. Owen ; m whose works, 
and in the Myyyrian Archcolosy, slumbers 
much curious information on the subject of 
Welsh tradition and poetry. But the Welsh 
antiquarians have never obtained a hearing 
from the public : they have had no Mac- 
pherson to compensate for his corruption of 
their poetic legends, by forcing them into 
popularity. See also Mr. Sharon Turner's 
Essay on the Welsh Bards.— M. 

P. 437.—* These valuable disseiUtions 



should not now be read without die notes 
and jpreliminaiy eseay of the late editor, 
Mr. Price, which, in point of taste and ful- 
ness of informatioii, are worthv of accompa- 
nying and completing those of Waiton. — M. 

P. 487. — t Dr. Prichard*s very curious 
researches, which connect the Celtic as well 
as the Teutonic langoages with the Indo- 
European class, make it still more difficult 
to decide between the Celtic or Teutonic 
origin of English words. See Prichard on 
the Eastern Origin of the Celtic Nations^ 
Oxford, 1831 .~M. 

P. 443.—* It might be a curious specu- 
lation, how far the purer morals of the gen- 
uine and more active Christians may nave 
compensated, in the population of the Ro- 
man empire, for the secession of such num- 
bers into inactive and unprodnctive celib*- 
cy.— M. 
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